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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  JAPAN. 

BY   WILLIAM    ELLIOT    GRIFFIS,    D.D. 

Physicians  tell  us  that  the  road  from  sickness  to  health  is  never  a  stra 
one.  Convalescence  means  crookedness  and  uncertainty,  ups  and  dov 
with  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  of  life.  So  from  pagan  to  Christian  Ja 
we  need  not  expect  a  slope  of  advance  as  perfect  and  lovely  as  the  slope 
Fuji  San — which  all  Japanese  maidens  in  neck  and  shoulders  strive  tc 
like.  The  news  items  which  reach  us  of  advance  and  retreat,  of  revival 
lassitude,  of  the  success  and  failure  of  mission  work  in  Japan,  someti 
discourage  and  often  confuse  us.  Yet,  that  on  the  whole  there  is  ste 
gain,  that,  despite  check  and  recession,  there  is  sure  rising  of  the  ocean  fit 
seems  certain  from  a  contrast  between  Japan  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
of  1899.     Stretching  the  vista  to  1850  the  contrasts  are  startling. 

The  changes  religiously  and  morally  have  been  as  profound  as  tl 
which  are  social  and  political.  The  old  world  of  feudalism  has  vanisl 
The  great  forces  that  were  gathering  inwardly,  as  if  a  volcano  were  re 
to  blow  off  its  rocky  cap  and  spread  flood  and  fire  for  the  making  of  1 
soil,  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  incoming  of  Christianity  and  for 
renovation  of  individual  and  family  life  which  ever  inevitably  follows  in 
train.  We  need  not  expect,  in  that  land  which  has  had  over  a  thous 
years  of  literature,  philosophy  and  ethical  training,  a  form  of  Christiai 
like  that  of  Germany,  France  or  England.  Japan's  twentieth-cent 
Christianity  will  not  be  of  the  American  type,  yet  it  may  be  none  the 
real,  none  the  less  true  to  the  type  and  spirit  of  Jesus. 

We  inherit  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman  culture,  fused  in  the  crucible 
Christianity  and    made  a   new   unity,   which   is  part    of  our   very   life, 
thought,   word,   art,   architecture,   dress   and    social    life.      Why   need 
Japanese  accept  or  assimilate  all  this?     Why  may  not  their  own  culture 
Hindu,  Chinese,  far  Oriental  and  native  wisdom,  when  fused  and  puri 
in  the  fires  of  Christ's  word  and  life,  suflice  for  them,  without  regarci 
Greece,  Rome  or  medieval  Europe?     Why,  indeed,  may  we  not  expec 
type  of  Ciiristianity  even  superior  to  our  own  ?     Is  Japan  a  Nazareth  ? 
it  be  so.     We  know,  despite  all  prejudice,  that  a  good  thing  can  come 
of  Nazareth. 

Let  us  see  what  has  come  already.     I  speak  of  what  I  know  and  testify 
what  I  have  seen.     Until  1872  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  publicly  outlaw 
and  the  government  persecuted  and  imprisoned  Christians.     One  could 
Ofutcasts,  perhaps  a  half  a  million  in  number,  as  low  as  the  pariahs  of  In 
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4  LIFE  AND  LIGHT.  [^Januaryy 

(Eta  and  hinin)^  not  reckoned  or  treated  as  human.  Beggars  abounded  on 
the  high  roads.  In  some  provinces  gamblers,  absolutely  naked  even  in  cold 
weather,  could  be  seen.  They  were  so  debauched  by  their  vice  that  before 
the  traveler  could  hire  them  even  as  bearers,  he  must  buy  their  food  and 
have  it  cooked,  watching  them  eat  it  to  gain  strength  for  the  journey,  lest 
they  should  gamble  it,  cooked  or  uncooked,  away,  as  they  had  already 
gambled  away,  literally,  every  stitch  of  their  clothing.  Abominable  and 
unspeakable  diseases  disfigured  or  weakened,  not  thousands,  but  millions  of 
the  people.  Smallpox  was  so  common  that  pink-capped  babies  and  people 
with  the  open  sores  still  on  their  faces  walked  freely  abroad.  In- 
credible obscenity  of  action  was  common  in  the  public  matsuri  or  pro- 
cessions to  the  temples.  The  public  bath  houses  made  no  distinction 
between  the  sexes.  The  ordinary  literature  of  romance,  song,  illustrated 
jest  or  storybook  was  filthy  to  the  last  degree.  Again  and  again,  as  a 
student  who  wished  to  learn  colloquial  or  even  ordinary  Japanese,  have  I 
turned  away  in  loathing  from  the  disgustingly  coarse  and  obscene  burden 
that  overweighted  the  native  literature. 

Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  rhapsodists  over  aesthetic  Japan  and  philoso- 
phers out  of  sorts  with  Christian  civilization  who  apologize  for  these 
"  things  Japanese,"  and  explain  them  to  their  own  satisfaction.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  glass  houses  on  our  own  continent,  so  we  must  throw  some 
bonbons  with  the  stones.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  man  and  woman  of 
to-day  are  no  longer  "naked  and  not  ashamed."  They  are  out  of  Eden 
and  out  of  their  old  life — so  near  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  animals. 
They  have  come  to  a  new  consciousness  of  duty,  propriety  and  aspira- 
tion. They  realize  that  the  flaming  swords  of  the  cherubim  guard  all  re- 
treat into  the  past,  and  that  they  must  go  forward,  even  though  it  be  with 
sweat  of  brow,  in  toil  and  struggle,  from  which  surcease  is  far  ofl^, 

To-day  the  signs  are  cheering.  The  very  difficulties,  when  analyzed, 
show  that  those  who  are  striving  most  strenuously  to  rear  obstacles  to 
Christianity  and  to  bar  it  out,  cower  under  the  fear  that  its  victory  is  not 
distant.  It  is  not  only  that  Japanese  Chauvinism  cannot  in  the  long  run 
stand  against  the  ocean  tide  of  cosmopolitanism,  but  it  is  the  knowledge 
that  *'a  srreater  than  Solomon"  or  Confucius  or  Buddha  is  amoncr  them. 
He  has  come  to  stay,  and  He  will  be  wounded  nowhere  but  in  the  house  of 
his  friends.  His  armor  is  impenetrable,  and  His  might  invincible  against 
those  who  oppose  him,  by  philosophy  that  is  vain  and  by  religion  that  is 
inadequate. 

For  wlint  do  we  see?  Gone  are  the  obscene  spectacles,  processions, 
temple  gifts  and  shrines  which  belong  to  tlie  wreck  of  the  ancient  world- 
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Exposure  of  the  person  brings  shame,  as  in  civilized  lands.  Popular  liter- 
ature, though  still  foul  to  an  extent  known  only  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  it,  is  vastly  purer  than  of  yore.  The  open  licentiousness  and  debauch- 
ery  of  former  days  is  vastly  less.  Though  one  divorce  for  every  three  mar- 
riages is  sti^ll  the  rule,  yet  with  restrictions  removed  that  were  in  themselves- 
immoral,  that  single  statistical  fact  which  in  itself  means  unspeakable  im«> 
purity — the  standing  still  of  population  during  a  century  or  two— has  given 
way  to  a  steady  and  a  normal  increase,  which  means  morality.  Polygamy 
and  the  social  crimes  connected  with  it  are  no  longer  normal. 

In  order  to  discern  and  appreciate  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
Japan,  we  must  sympathize  with  the  Japanese  and  know  their  difficulties. 
Certainly  the  patriotic  Christian  in  Japan  has  vexed  questions  to  answer  and 
tough  problems  to  master.  It  will  not  do  to  tamper  with  the  foundations  of 
law  and  order.  In  the  Japanese  social  vehicle,  even  of  progress,  the  Em- 
peror is  the  kingbolt.  In  theory  he  owns  the  whole  soil.  He  is  the  sun 
in  whose  light  all  bask.  From  him  comes  all  law.  The  very  Constitution 
(of  1889)  is  his  gift.  His  ministers  govern,  his  soldiers  and  sailors  act  by 
the  power  which  he  confers.  Everything  that  is  good  in  Japan  has  come 
from  his  "divine  ancestors." 

How  shall  the  patriot  and  Christian  Japanese  reconcile  this  ancient 
theory  with  the  claims  of  Christianity,  or  even  of  God,  with  whom  the 
Emperor's  ancestors  were,  professedly  at  least,  not  acquainted  ?  In  Turkey 
the  Sultan,  as  the  head  of  the  world  of  Islam,  has  a  high  officer  called  the 
Grand  Mufti  to  explain  or  interpret  the  Koran  in  relation  to  the  acts,  events 
and  public  policy  of  the  modern  state.  In  Japan  the  language  of  theology 
is  still  gravely  employed  in  state  documents.  It  is  not  yet  safe  for  a  critical 
student  to  handle  freely  the  sacred  books  and  the  long-nccepted  systems  of 
chronology,  which  carry  the  foundation  of  the  Imperinl  line  a  thousand 
years  before  the  dawn  of  history  as  known  from  records.  We  may  make 
merry  over  ''  Tlie  Mikado"  and  enjoy  the  fim  of  Siillivnn's  music,  amid  the 
quaintness  of  ancient  costumes  on  the  operatic  stage  ;  hut  to  tlie  native  of 
Japan  it  is  a  vital,  a  heart-searching  and  often  heart-rendins:  question  how 
to  act  when  the  old  and  tlie  new  conflict. 

Monogamy  and  the  rule  of  one  man  to  one  wife  in  holv  wedlock,  securing^ 
the  purity  of  tlie  home,  are  with  us  fundamental  ethics;  bnt  in  J^'^pan  it  is 
gravely  argued  tliat  the  Emperor  must  have  a  harem,  else  the  Imperial  line 
might,  throuprli  a  cliildless  wife,  come  to  an  end.  This  would  mean  calamity, 
anarchy,  and  horrors  unimaginable.  Hence,  say  the  orthodox  after  their 
sort,  polygamy  is  a  necessity  in  tlie  palace.  Yet  wliile  the  Imperinl  example 
18  what   it  is,  tliere  is  slight  hope  that  Japanese  life  will  he  fully  purified. 
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Again,  to  us,  the  idea  that  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  can  in  any  way  come  into 
collision  with  loyalty  to  Christ  seems  to  savor  of  the  bathos  of  Chauvinism. 
Yet  this  is  an  argument  used  by  many  conservatives  with  terrific  force  against 
Christianity,  which  they  brand  as  treason,  calling  Christians  traitors.  We 
can  see  how  of  late  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  made  the  strong- 
hold of  anti-Christian  reactionaries,  who  have  tried  to  uproot  everything  that 
shows  Christian  leaf  or  bud,  and  to  brand  the  Christian  schools  as  nurseries 
of  deadly  hostility  to  the  State.  In  a  word,  it  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of 
militant  paganism  in  Japan  to  build  a  wall  against  what  they  know  too  well 
is  an  incoming  and  aggressive  faith. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  as  the  Chinese  wall  availed  not  to  keep  out  the 
Tartars,  and  Mrs.  Partington's  broom  failed  to  restrain  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
so  is  it  true  that  the  Emperor's  foolish  advisers  and  silly  worshipers  are  only 
making  a  Canute  of  him.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  have  and  display  the 
wisdom  of  the  royal  Dane.  Nevertheless,  till  he  shows  this  wisdom  and 
until  Japanese  Chauvinism  passes  away,  the  native  Christian  will  have  a 
hard  time  of  it,  and  the  love  of  many  will  wax  cold. 

What  we  have  intimated  ought  to  throw  much  light  even  on  the  Doshisha 
affair,  especially  when  we  remember,  too,  that  the  trustees  of  that  institution 
were  reared  as  Samurai,  more  familiar  with  swords  than  with  ledgers,  and 
better  versed  in  etiquette  and  polite  Chinese  literature  than  in  mercantile 
integrity  and  the  idea  of  a  sacred  business  trust. 

To-day  the  problems  of  the  Japanese  Christian  are  mostly  practical  and 
largely  ethical.  They  are  the  eradication  of  the  two  national  diseases,  lying 
and  licentiousness,  the  securing  of  a  day  for  rest  and  worship,  the  purifying 
of  home,  the  creation  of  a  Christian  literature  and  Christian  art,  and  the 
bringing  in  of  the  new  world  of  Christian  thought.  The  task  of  the 
theologians  and  teachers  is  not  to  unload  upon  their  pupils  and  children  our 
notions, — the  output  of  our  theological  speculations  and  the  products  of  our 
fancy  imagination,  taste  and  national  peculiarities,  hardened  into  dogmas, — 
but  to  make  Christ's  teaching  appear  reasonable  and  lovely,  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  the  Japanese,  to  show  the  essential  Christ  in  the  unsatisfied 
aspirations  of  Japan's  best  men  and  women  of  the  past.  In  a  word,  pure 
Christianity  must  appear  to  them  not  as  an  exotic,  but  as  a  plant  of  the 
Heavenly  Father's  own  planting  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  must  see  that  they, 
equally  with  us,  are  the  Heavenly  Father's  own  children  and  objects  of  his 
loving  care. 

Yet  no  less  important  is  the  task  of  the  Japanese  Christian  woman.  Her 
work  goes  to  the  roots  of  the  life  of  the  family  and  the  home.  The  nation  is 
made  up  of  homes.     The  unit  of  society  in  Japan  is  not  the  individual  but 
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the  family.  There  is  no  simple  word  for  "brother"  or  "sister"  in  the 
Japanese  language,  for  the  oldest  son,  even  though  an  infant,  is  the  head  of 
the  house.  It  is  always  the  "  older"  brother  and  sister  or  the  "  younger" 
brother  and  sister.  There  are  also  various  persons  forming  integral  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  would  not  be  recognized  as  such  in  western  homes, 
where  the  individual  is  the  unit.  With  adoption  so  common  one  must 
beware  of  pitfalls  everywhere,  who  would  study  individual  "  lieredity " 
there. 

To-day  the  Japanese  maiden  has  diflerent  ideas  and  aspirations  from  her 
mother  or  grandmother.  She  lives  in  an  age  when  the  old  stories  of  feudal- 
ism and  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  Samurai  men  and  women,  once  actual 
history,  are  to  her  what  the  tales  of  the  medieval  knights  are  to  us — 
material  for  romance.  Stronger  in  body  and  mind,  with  more  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance,  and  a  wonderful  new  world  of  opportunity  before 
her,  in  which  the  avenues  to  new  industries  and  professions  are  open,  she  is 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages  and  the  brightest  hope  of  a  Ciiristian  Japan. 

Yet  while  her  perspective  is  romantic,  her  outlook  fascinating,  and  her 
future  so  bright, — from  our  point  of  view, — her  difficulties  and  dangers  are 
such  as  few  of  us  can  understand.  Men  are  still  selfish,  as  of  old.  They 
expect  from  the  woman  "  the  three  obediences,"  as  child,  wife,  and  mother. 
Her  new  ideas  of  chastity  revolt  against  the  old  customs,  which  justify  con- 
cubinage and  licentiousness,  and  which  will  not  only  allow  a  father  to  sell  his 
daughter  to  a  life  of  shame  to  pay  a  debt,  but  which  may  even  justify  a  stu- 
dent in  getting  education  abroad  at  the  cost  of  his  sister's  honor. 

Yet  surveying  the  past  we  have  hope  for  the  future,  for  God  is  omnipo- 
tent, the  Gospel  irresistible,  and  we  and  our  fellow  Japanese  Christians  are 
coworkers  with  Him.  Chauvinism,  national  conceit,  and  insular  bar- 
barism, must  melt  before  cosmopolitan  civilization.  The  abominable  beast- 
liness which  shelters  itself  under  hoary  and  venerable  tradition,  the  sin  and 
infirmity  that  hide  behind  the  pretended  weakness  of  women  or  under  the 
age-old  prerogative  of  men,  the  pride  that  arrays  itself  against  the  purity  and 
the  humility  of  the  Son  of  Man,  must  all  pass  away.  Christ  will  reign  in 
the  isles  of  The  Land  Where  the  Day  Begins.  Meanwhile  let  us  pray,  not 
only  for  the  Japanese,  but  that  our  own  spiritual  pride  and  national  conceit 
and  inherited  matters  of  taste  and  tradition,  which  we  are  apt  to  foist  upon 
the  pagans  as  vital  Christianity,  may  give  way  to  a  clearer  vision  of  the 
divine  Christ  and  before  a  holier  and  less  selfish  zeal  in  his  service. 
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CHRISTIANITY'S  BLESSING   FOR  THE  WOMEN   OF  JAPAN. 

BY   MISS    HIDE   YEGASHIRA. 
(Given  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  in  Syracuse.) 

What  is  "Christianity's  blessing  for  the  women  of  Japan?"  Chris- 
tianity is  teaching  them  how  to  live.  It  is  showing  them  that  life,  a 
woman's  life,  is  well  worth  living.  It  is  teaching  them  that  after  all  it  is 
not  such  a  terrible  curse  to  be  born  a  woman.  And  what  religion  has  done 
this  for  the  women  of  any  nation?  What  more  do  we  expect  Christianity 
should  teach?  After  all,  is  not  the  art  of  living  the  highest  possible  type  of 
art  that  the  best  men  and  women  of  all  Christian  nations  are  striving  to 
attain  ? 

Those  of  you  who  are  at  all  interested  in  Japan  must  have  noticed  the 
fact  that  within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  very  large  amount  of  writing 
on  Japan.  And  in  these  there  is  almost  always  a  chapter  or  a  section  given 
to  the  description  of  woman  and  her  life.  She  is  pictured  on  those  pages 
according  to  the  individual  taste  of  the  artist.  Sometimes  brightly  colored ; 
sometimes  in  somberest  of  colors.  The  artist  may  be  a  globe-trotter,  an 
orientalized  American,  or  an  English  student  of  sociology,  a  member  of  a 
diplomatic  corps,  a  newspaper  correspondent,  or  a  missionary.  Whoever 
tlie  artist  may  be  he  doubtless  did  his  best  to  produce  the  picture  as  true  to 
nature  as  possible.  Those  of  you  who  read  these  publications  must  be 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  women  of  Japan  as  they  stand  before  you  on 
those  pages.  So  I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  anotlier  picture  according  to 
my  taste,  but  just  give  you  a  few  simple  facts. 

If  I  were  to  characterize  in  a  word  or  two  a  woman's  life  in  a  non-Chris- 
tian country,  I  should  say  simplicity  and  narrowness.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  two  things  constitute  the  indescribable  charm,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  deep  pathos  and  dreariness  of  it  all.  Take  the  first  characteristic,  sim- 
plicity. A  Japanese  woman's  life  is  much  less  complicated  than  yours.  For 
example,  in  the  very  ordinary,  commonplace  matter  of  dressing:  she  is  not 
obliged  to  face  and  solve  some  of  those  strictly  feminine  problems  that  you 
have  to  meet  from  year  to  year,  from  season  to  season.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  she  should  watch  eagerly  for  the  fashion  of  the  coming  season,  and  alter 
her  wardrobe  accordingly.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  her  dress  should  fit 
to  perfection,  so  that  she  looks  as  if  she  has  been  melted  right  into  it.  You 
may  say  that  these  are  minor  things,  hardly  worth  mentioning;  but  it  is, 
after  all,  these  little  things  that  make  up  life,  and  upon  which  much  time, 
money  and  energ}'are  spent.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
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this  season  you  should  get  three  or  four  suits,  made  of  different  materials,  if 
you  like,  cut  after  exactly  the  same  pattern,  and  that  you  could  wear  those 
year  after  year  without  any  alteration  until  they  are  worn  out.  You  feel 
always  in  style,  appear  well  in  society  with  no  more  studying  of  fasliion,  no 
more  dressmakers  to  engage  weeks  and  months  ahead,  no  more  planning 
for  Easter  bonnets.  What  a  sense  of  relief  you  would  feel !  You  wouldn't 
really  know  what  to  do  with  yourself  with  all  these  cares  taken  off  your 
hands.  This  is  exactly  the  condition  in  which  the  Japanese  women  live. 
Again,  her  social  duties  are  not  nearly  as  arduous.  She  is  not  expected, 
for  example,  to  make  a  dozen  or  fifteen  calls  in  one  afternoon,  repeating  the 
same  remarks  about  the  weather  and  things  that  will  do  very  little  good  to 
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anybody".  She  is  not  obliged  to  rush  through  life,  but  can  take  time  to  do 
the  necessary  things.  The  absence  of  this  feeling  of  constant  hurry  and 
rush,  I  think,  gives  her  the  grace,  ease  and  quietness  which  largely  make 
up  her  charm.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  rare  thing  that  you  hear  of  a  Japanese 
woman  nervously  broken  down.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  among 
my  own  acquaintances  who  has  ever  had  nervous  prostration.  That 
peculiar  form  of  malady,  however,  I  have  been  told  in  this  country,  is  one 
of  the  inevitable  results  of  higher  civilization. 

Over  against  this  simplicity  and  calmness  of  her  life,  there  is  the  dreari- 
ness and  narrowness  of  it.     It  gives  a  deeper  touch  of  sadness,  because  she 
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is  so  utterly  unconscious  of  the  possibilities  of  life.  She  has  been  deprived 
of  her  rights  and  privileges  so  long,  so  many  centuries, — I  do  not  mean  by 
this  the  so-called  woman's  rights  of  the  present  day,  but  the  natural  rights 
which  properly  belong  to  womanhood, — she  does  not  |cnow  what  she  is  miss- 
ing. Her  life  is  made  to  run  in  a  very  narrow  channel  dug  by  centuries  of 
customs,  traditions  and  religion,  and  not  allowed  to  deviate  from  its  course. 
Thus  her  life  is  hedged  in  on  all  sides.  You  American  women  can  never 
realize  just  what  that  means,  because  you  have  never  been  placed  in  such 
circumstances,  nor  your  mothers  nor  grandmothers.  You  have  always  had 
the  privileges  and  blessings  of  Christianity.  It  is  said  that  a  person  can 
never  feel  any  emotion  which  she  has  neither  experienced  herself  nor  in- 
herited from  her  parents.  Imagine  for  a  moment  what  your  life  would  be 
deprived  of  every  suggestion  from  outside ;  robbed  of  every  fresh  inspi- 
ration that  helps  you  to  strive  for  better  things  of  this  world  and  of  the 
world  to  come,  then  you  have  a  faint  conception  of  a  non-Christian  woman's 
life.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think,  however,  that  by  this  I  mean  to  give  you 
tlie  idea  that  her  life  is  utterly  devoid  of  pleasure  and  joy,  for  wherever  there 
are  human  hearts  there  will  be  some  love,  and  where  love  is  there  always  is 
warmth  and  sunshine.  But  her  pleasure  is  of  a  lower  type ;  her  aspirations 
are  lower.  Into  a  life  like  this  when  Christ  comes  he  brings  everything 
she  most  needs,  and  broadens  her  life  in  every  way.  Christianity  gives 
intellectual  quickening  and  moral  rest ;  it  brings  her  for  the  first  time  to  the 
realizing  sense  of  what  life  means,  and  gives  her  something  to  live  for  out- 
side her  own  immediate  family  circle.  It  gives  her  a  part  in  real  human 
interests ;  it  shows  her  the  matchless  value  of  a  human  soul,  assuring  her 
that  she  is  exactly  on  equal  footing  with  men  in  God's  sight.  This  gives 
her  new  dignity,  and  lifts  her  up  out  of  the  narrow  surroundings.  You  who 
have  always  lived  in  a  Christian  community,  whether  you  yourself  are  a 
Christian  or  not,  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  Christ's  teaching  directly  or 
indirectly.  Christian  sentiments  are  closely  interwoven  with  every-day  life. 
You  cannot  help  but  knowing  something  of  Christianity  and  its  teaching 
whether  you  wish  to  or  not.  So  it  is  possible  for  you  to  live  on  without 
stopping  to  think  that  the  multitude  of  blessings,  which  you  call  common- 
place, of  life  are  as  much  a  direct  gift  of  God  as  his  presence  and  his  Holy 
Spirit. 

Thus  fiir  I  have  spoken  of  what  Christianitv  brino^s  to  a  woman  w^ho  has 
lived,  half  of  her  lifetime,  perhaps,  in  a  non-Christian  comininiity,  and  was 
broiicrlit  into  the  li2:ht  of  Christ  later  in  life.  But  now  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing in  reo^ard  to  the  Christian  education  of  young  women,  and  what  it 
means  to  them  to  know  Christ  early  in  life. 
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I  few  days  ago  I  was  lookincr  over  a  recent  book  on  Japan,  written  by 
nary,  and  I  found  the  following  passages  in  regard  to  the  educational 
connection  with  missionary  work,  especially  about  the  girls'  schools  i 
jurse  of  study  is  too  long."  "They  are  taught  all  kinds  of  abstract 
and  advanced  ideas  that  can  be  of  no  possible  use  to  them  ;  Latin  ^ 
)iology,  geology,  psychology  and  many  other  things  are  taught  them 
y  neither  need  nor  can  appreciate."  "If  mission  schools  for  the 
n -of  girls  are  to  exist  at  all,  the  instruction  should  be  much  more  ele- 
mentary and  practical.      A  course 


of  two  or  three  years,  teaching 
them  how  wisely  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion as  wives  and  mothers,  would 
amply  suffice."  *'  Having  lived  so 
^^fl^^^  long  under  much   better  circum- 

^^^^P^^  stances,  her  home,  with  itsthatched 

^^p  1  roof,  narrow  walls  and  homely 

W    ^  ^  duties,  becomes  distasteful  to  her. 

^  Of  what  use  now  are  her   music 

and  painting,  her  Greek  and  I^atin, 
when  her  time  must  be  spent  in 
boiling  rice  and  mending  old, 
worn-out  clothes?"  "  During  all 
this  time  they  are  more  or  less 
supported  in  mission  funds,  even 
down  to  the  pin  money." 

I  wonder  what  you  will  think, 
after  having  contributed  so  much 
^^m^M^  toward  the  educational  fund,  when 

j^^k^^  -^^  ^^8v  you  read  statements  like  these  made 

WB^^^  ^^  ^y  ^    missionary  actually  on    the 

^^^^V  field.     The  person  wlio  wrote  these 

lines  doubtless   has  some   ground 

for  doing  so,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  contradict  his  statements ;  but 
'  wish  to  say  that  my  own  personal  experience,  if  I  may  b<*  allowed 
to  it,  proves  quite  tlie  contrary.  That  may  have  been  the  policy 
s  past, — I  do  not  know, — but  it  is  not  so  now  I  am  sure.  Of 
there  are  some  girls  in  the  mission  schools  who  are  not  able  to 
r  own  expenses  and  the  missionaries  help  them,  but  they  are  expected 
me  work  in  return  for  this  either  during  or  after  their  course.     And 
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how  is  this  different  from  a  girl  here  working  her  way  through  college  or 
obtaining  a  scholarship,  for  instance?  I  should  have  been  only  too  glad  if 
I  could  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  Greek  and  Latin  when  I  was 
in  Kobe  College ;  as  for  biology,  geology,  etc.,  a  Japanese  girl  is  as  capable 
of  appreciating  these  studies  as  any  average  American  girl.  And  I  can  assure 
you  I  did  not  have  any  better  accommodation  at  school  than  I  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  many  things  I 
was  obliged  to  do  there  which  I  never  did  at  home,  because  we  always  had 
maids  to  look  after  us.  I  was  not  an  exceptional  case.  I  did  not  come  from 
a  so-called  wealthy  family  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  it  takes  far  more  than 
any  mission  school  can  afford  in  the  line  of  luxury  to  spoil  a  girl  and  unfit  her 
for  domestic  duties.  If  a  girl's  life  is  destined  to  be  spent  among  lowly, 
humble  surroundings,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  she  should  have  a  broad 
education  while  in  school.  There  are  enough  things  around  us  whose  tend- 
ency is  to  drag  us  down  to  a  lower  plane  of  living.  Does  it  not  seem  fair  to 
you  that  a  girl  should  have  a  chance  to  build  her  character  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, train  her  mind  so  that  she  will  have  resources  enough  within  hersell 
to  be  independent  of  outward  circumstances,  and  have  intellectual  and 
spiritual  power  enough  to  withstand  the  unfavorable  environment,  and  be 
still  a  good,  true,  broad-minded,  noble,  womanly  woman  in  spite  of  he! 
surroundings.^  When  I  think  how  much  blessing  has  come  to  me  spiritually 
and  intellectually  because  I  have  received  a  Christian  education,  I  feel 
forever  grateful  to  my  parents,  who  were  far-sighted  enough  to  see  the  need 
of  woman's  education,  if  not  the  Christian  education,  and  sent  their  two 
daughters  to  a  Christian  school.  I  also  deeply  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
mission  board  in  providing  schools  of  that  kind. 

A  young  woman  may  receive  a  very  good  secular  education  in  governmeni 
schools  in  Japan,  but  there  is  something  lacking  in  her  life ;  a  high,  noble 
Christian  principle  is  not  taught  there.  Consequently  she  does  not  feel  that 
she  has  any  part  in  bringing  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  educated  Christian  woman  feels  a  personal  responsibility,  realizing  why 
her  life  was  given  her.  She  knows  that  she  is  in  this  world  for  the  same 
purpose  for  which  Christ  came,  and  she  knows  her  influence  is  eternalh 
significant.  The  true  realization  of  this  fact  is  enough  to  lift  her  above 
petty  self-life,  and  give  her  gladness  and  joy  and  blessed  assurance  for  all  the 
days  to  come.  Here  lies  the  radical  difference  between  the  educated  Chris- 
tian woman  and  educated  non-Christian  woman.  So  this  is  what  Christiar 
education  does  for  young  women  in  Japan. 


-To  give  ligbl  tolbem  that  sit  in  dafKf?es& 
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JAPAN. 
ONE   DEFECT   IN   CONFUCIAN  MORALS. 

BY  J.  II.  DE  FOREST,  SENDAI,  JAPAN. 

*'Oh,  I'm  tired  to  deatli  lugging  this  little  chap  and  these  fish  all  day, 
with  nothing  to  eat.  Only  sold  five  cents'  worth.  Have  tramped  eight  miles 
and  called  at  fifty  houses,  but  shikata  ga  nai — it's  no  use.  Farmers  won't 
buy,  and  in  the  city  other  fishmongers  have  got  all  the  routes.  I  begged  a 
bowl  of  rice  for  baby  and  kept  him  from  crying,  but  here  I  am,  fearfully 
played  out  and  no  food,  and  no  show  for  anything  tomorrow,  either." 

This  was  the  desponding  report  of  a  lad  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
old.  He  was  the  oldest  of  four  orphans,  and  their  little  hut  on  the  edge  of 
the  town  showed  the  extreme  poverty  in  which  they  were  living.  There 
was  a  pile  of  rice  straw  on  which  they  all  slept,  while  the  rest  of  their 
household  efl^ects  consisted  of  a  pot  in  which  to  boil  rice,  and  the  baskets  for 
peddling  fish.  The  big  brother  and  sister  of  eighteen  were  bravely  facing 
their  lot,  and  were  doing  their  best  to  win  food  enough  to  hold  the  family 
together;  but  their  combined  work  had  resulted  only  in  failure.  Do  all 
they  could  they  had  to  resort  to  occasional  begging,  and  it  began  to  look  as 
though  tliat  would  become  their  regular  occupation. 

*'  Shikata  ga  nai — there's  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  tired  and  discouraged 
boy. 

But  the  sister  quietly  took  the  ?k\q  cents,  bought  a  sho  of  rice  and^a  bit  of 
pickled  daikon^  and  soon  had  a  hot  supper,  witli  the  head  of  a  partially  de- 

(^s) 
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composed  flatfish  thrown  in  for  flavor.  The  little  brothers  boUed  tlieir  food, 
and  then  rolled  over  into  the  straw  and  were  soon  sound  asleep.  But  the 
sister  had  great  plans  coming  like  a  flood  into  her  mind,  so  that  you  could 
hear  her  take  a  long,  deep  breath  every  few  minutes.  Twilight  soon  set  in, 
and  the  boy  was  about  to  forget  his  weariness  in  sleep  when  the  strangely 
earnest  tones  of  his  sister  thoroughly  aroused  him. 

*'  I  have  a  plan.  It's  as  you  say,  skikata  ga  nai^  so  far  as  peddling  goes, 
and  I  can't  earn  any  money  working  in  neighbors'  houses.  Even  if  I  get  a 
place  as  baby-tender  I'd  just  have  a  baby  strapped  on  my  back  all  day,  and 
get  only  my  food  for  it.  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  You  sell  me  for  a  dancing 
girl  for  five  years!  I'm  sure  they'd  give  fifty  or  more  en  (dollars)  cash 
down  for  a  healthy  girl  like  me.  Then,  you  know,  I'd  often  get  extra 
money,  and  I'd  give  it  all  to  you  for  capital,  and  it  wouldn't  be  long  before 
we'd  all  be  out  of  this  old  hut  for  good.  Other  girls  have  done  this  to  sup- 
port their  parents ;  now  let  me  do  it  and  get  you  started  out  of  this  beggar 
life.  O  brother,  do  let  me  do  it !  I  know  it's  bad,  but  I'll  only  do  it  for 
five  years,  and  then  you'll  be  set  up  in  business,  and  the  little  brothers  will 
be  brought  up  well.     Shikata  ga  nai — there's  nothing  else  to  do." 

The  boy  was  awake  enough  now.  Bright  visions  of  the  future  began  to 
loom  up  before  his  eyes  as  he  saw  the  possible  income.  He  knew  that  this 
was  often  done  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  not  only  no  blame  would 
attach  to  either  of  them,  but  rather  that  she  would  be  praised  for  thus  selling 
herself  in  order  to  help  her  brothers ;  so  he  reluctantly  consented,  and  the 
spirited  girl  went  to  her  degrading  task.  The  money  thus  raised  amounted 
at  the  end  of  her  ^\q  years  to  several  hundred  dollars.  Just  at  this  time  an 
abundant  harvest  made  rice  exceedingly  cheap,  and  the  brother,  whose 
struggle  for  existence  had  sharpened  his  business  faculties,  bought  in  large 
quantities  and  waited  for  a  rise.  This  successful  venture,  repeated  a  few 
times,  rapidly  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  merchants,  and  he  is  now  the 
wealthiest  man  in  his  city.  With  the  reputation  thus  made  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  his  sister's  marriage  with  a  prominent  house,  where  she 
now  dwells  as  devoted  to  her  new  home  as  she  was  self-sacrificing  in  her 
old, — her  unworthy  life  left  far  behind. 

On  one  of  my  tours  recently  my  attention  was  called  to  a  young  man  in 
the  audience.  '*  That's  the  son  of  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  citv,"  said  the 
evangelist.  Later  on  he  told  me  the  above  story  of  the  rise  of  the  father 
from  extreme  poverty. 

What  a  contrast  with  Cliristian  ideals !  Until  I  became  used  to  hearing 
these  stories  (I  heard  a  most  pitiable  one  only  two  weeks  ago)  thev  shocked 
me  with  their  awful  caricatures  of  parental  authority  and  of ''filial  piety.'* 


-•■■  ■■■■    \ 
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They  seemed  to  blast  die  most  sacred  relations  of  fan^ly  life^y^  J^^>r  and 
hen  among  these  transactions,  where  the  motive  of  self-siicr?El^fm'  others 
s  strong,  and  where  the  conscience  is  dormant  in  this  direct>gi«r^here  comes 
.  result  that  a  Christian  would  hardly  dream  of. 

Confucianism  has  no  rebuke  for  this  system,  which  permits  a  parent  to  sell 
lis  daughter,  and  the  counties  of  Shaka  and  of  Confucius  have  even  much 
»raise  for  the  girl  who  thus  voluntarily  becomes  a  public  dancer  in  order  to 
escue  her  family  from  misfortunes.  Buddhism  stands  by  and  allows  the 
lomes  of  the  people  to  be  undermined  by  the  open  and  uncondemned  sale 
if  daughters  and  sisters,. and  raises  no  indignant  voice  against  it,  or  else  dis- 
nisses  the  subject  with  the  everlasting  shikata  ga  nai — there's  no  help  for 
t-  But  Christianity  takes  its  scourge  of  small  cords  and  lashes  with  deep 
nger  these  deficient  systems  of  morality,  until  there  arises  a  purer  public 
pinion  and  an  aroused  conscience  that  cannot  endure  tliis  outrage  against 
he  sanctity  of  family  life.  That  a  few  cases  seem  to  turn  out  well  can  be 
lO  justification  of  this  awful  evil.  Already  in  this  land  earnest  protestation 
•n  the  part  of  Christians  is  giving  the  nation  a  loftier  ideal  of  purity  than 
]!onfucianism  and  Buddhism  ever  dreamed  of.  The  scourge  of  small  cords 
s  cleansing  the  temple  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  people  are  being  edu- 
ated  toward  the  highest  and  purest  ideals  of  the  sacred  nature  of  wife  and 
Dother  and  daughter,  as  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world,  taught  them. 


HELPS    FOR    LEADERS. 

OUR    PLEDGED    WORK. 
BY    MISS   GRACE   WESTON. 

In  these  days  of  awakened  interest  in  all  kinds  of  philanthropic  work, 
lay  we  suggest  a  word  of  caution  to  our  Junior  societies? 

While  a  wide  view  over  the  great  field  of  work  to  be  done  is  desirable, 
Jt  us  avoid  undertaking  too  much.  A  stream  broadening  out  over  much 
ountry  is  apt  to  be  shallow.  In  our  many  interests  let  us  do  well  what- 
ver  we  undertake,  and,  above  all,  not  neglect  work  once  in  hand.  Perhaps 
ome  do  not  realize  the  harm  done  by  pledging  support  to  a  certain  branch 
jf  work  one  year  and  dropping  it  the  next.  Supply  and  demand  are  pains- 
takingly adjusted  by  those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge.  That  which  is 
Knt  by  societies  is  forwarded  for  the  various  objects  indicated.  One  sup- 
ports a  Bible  woman,  another  a  missionary,  a  third  a  scholarship.  If  the 
rooney  is  not  forthcoming  from  this  side,  the  people  and  work  on  the  other 
ttde  suffer.  The  workers  on  the  foreign  field  must  depend  upon  the  faith- 
fiilaess  of  the  variovs  contributors  here. 
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We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  say:  "  Oh,  the  Board  will  take  care  of 
that!  That  is  regular  work  of  the  Board,  and  will  be  provided  for  in  any 
case.  I  would  rather  give  my  money  to  something  which  has  no  such  source 
of  supply."  At  such  times  let  us  stop  and  consider.  What  is  this  ab- 
stract thing  "the  Board"?  Who  composes  it?  From  what  source  do  its 
funds  come?  The  answer  is  clear  :  Each  member  of  an  auxiliary  or  a  mis- 
sion circle  is  a  component  part  of  the  Board.  Its  wealth  does  not  exist 
except  as  each  member  contributes  toward  it.  I  myself,  and  no  other,  am 
the  source  of  supply  for  the  support  of  that  work  going  on  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  earth  for  which  I  have  become  responsible.  The  leaflet  "  If 
They  Only  Knew  "  presents  this  very  clearly.  A  young  ladies'  society  had 
for  several  years  supported  a  Bible  woman  in  India.  It  was  up-lxill  work  at 
times.  We  all  know  what  that  means.  There  were  many  other  calls,  and 
they  decided  to  give  up  tryiqg  to  raise  money  for  that  object.  They  would 
**  do  something  else  ;  it  would  not  matter."  If  they  had  only  seen  beyond, 
and  known  how  much  it  did  matter !  In  far-away  India  the  desolate  little 
child  widows  had  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Bible  woman  as  the 
one  bit  of  happiness  in  their  dreary  lives,  and  now  she  could  come  no 
more.  No  more  joy  for  them  ;  nothing  but  blank  misery.  All  because  the 
girls  in  America  had  thought  "it  did  not  matter."  It  always  matters, 
though  we  may  not  always  see  the  other  side.  A  failure  here  means  mis- 
ery and  disappointment  there.  If  we  could  know  the  harm  done  we  should 
hesitate  long  before  abandoning  that  which  we  have  once  undertaken. 

Our  horizon  is  wide;  it  is  "all  the  world."  No  wonder  there  are  calls 
for  money  and  workers  from  all  directions.  Let  us  respond  as  we  can,  but 
let  us  never  neglect  our  regular  pledged  work.  Let  us  strive  to  fulfill 
Christ's  command  with  a  twofold  purpose, — to  send  light  to  places  now  in 
darkness,  and  to  keep  the  light  once  kindled  bright,  that  it  may  never  be 
darkened. 


Contributions  for         It  is  with  the  keenest  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to 
THE  Month.  report  a  serious  falling  off  in  contributions  for  the  first 

month  in  our  new  financial  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  The  amount  of  decrease  is  $916.92.  There  is  also  an  increase  of 
$218.15  in  the  sum  given  for  special  objects  as  compared  with  last  year,  so 
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that  the  decrease  in  the  funds  available  for  the  regular  work  is  $1,135.05. 
We  are  glad  to  think  that  when  these  accounts  closed — the  eighteenth  of 
November — it  was  too  soon  to  expect  results  from  our  inspiring  meeting  in 
Syracuse.  We  believe  that  "those  in  attendance  there  went  home  witli  a 
strong  determination  for  greater  effort  than  ever  before  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Board  in  all  possible  ways.  We  are  expecting  great  things 
from  this  new  impetus  as  the  months  go  on.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the 
work  that  there  may  be  no  disappointment — to  ourselves,  to  the  workers  in 
the  field,  to  our  Lord  himself,  who,  we  believe,  has  called  us  to  this  special 
service  for  the  year. 

The  Prayer  When  tliis  magazine  reaches  our  readers  there  will  be  only 
Calendar.  a  few  days  remaining  in  1899,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  inter- 
ested in  our  Board  will  desire  to  secure  our  Prayer  Calendar  so  as  to  open  it 
on  the  very  first  day  of  the  new  year.  Its  new  and  attractive  form  meets 
-with  favor  from  all  who  see  it,  making  it  a  pleasing  gift  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son. As  has  been  often  said,  there  is  nothing  which,  in  a  simple  way, 
brings  us  so  near  the  heart  of  the  work  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  daily 
prayer  suggested  by  it.  Constant  word  comes  from  our  missionaries  of  the 
comfort  and  strength  derived  from  the  thought  that  so  many  are  praying. 
Let  us  never  betray  their  confidence  by  neglecting  the  service.  Orders  will 
be  promptly  filled  if  sent  to  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  704  Congregational 
House,  Boston.     Price,  25  cents;  by  mail,  35  cents. 

A  New  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  offer  described  in  the  cover  of 
Offer,  this  issue  by  which  Life  and  Light  can  be  obtained  for  three 
months  for  the  small  price  of  ten  cents.  We  are  sure  this  will  prove  of 
value  to  those  securing  new  yearly  subscriptions,  enabling  them  to  them- 
selves place  them  in  the  hands  of  those  they  wish  to  reach  for  three  months. 
It  would  seem  also  that  even  the  indifferent  could  hardly  refuse  so  small  a 
subscription.  It  is  our  hope  that  in  this  way  our  magazine  may  win  its  way 
to  a  permanent  place  in  many  new  homes. 

^  For  such  of  our   readers   as  are    unfamiliar  with  the  term 

Chauvinism.     ^  .    .  . 

Chauvinism,  which  occurs  several  times  in  Dr.  Griftis'  admira- 
ble article  on  Japan,  and  is  often  met  with  these  days  in  the  daily  papers, 
we  would  say  that  it  means  blind  adherence  to  an  obsolete  idea,  especially  in 
politics,  and  in  this  connection  refers  to  the  revival  of  ultra  nationalism 
among  the  Japanese. 

A  True  One  of  the  most  hopeful  methods  of  work  attempted  by  the 

Advance.       American  Board  among  the  churches  is  the  "  Forward  Move- 
ment," so  called,  which  was  inaugurated  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Madison 
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more  than  a  year  ago.  From  our  own  experience  we  are  convinced  that, 
while  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  deep  consecration  and  devotion  to  Christ 
and  to  his  work  because  it  is  his  work,  no  mere  method  so  carries  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions  to  the  hearts  of  Christians  at  home,  so  robs  it  of 
its  distance  and  vagueness,  as  the  development  of  the  personal  element — 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  some  particular  work  or  workers.  While 
there  must  inevitably  be  occasional  disappointments,  in  general  relations 
are  established  which  are  thoroughly  delightful  and  profitable.  The  present 
movement  in  the  American  Board  is  proving  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  we  rejoice  most  heartily  in  its  success.  In  every  new  movement 
misunderstandings  are  apt  to  arise,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  nor  too 
much  troubled  if  such  is  the  case  in  this  one.  Some  instances  have  come  to 
our  notice  where  in  the  enthusiastic  effort  to  secure  pledges  sufficient  for  a 
missionary  salary,  it  has  been  proposed  that  all  the  foreign  missionary  inter- 
est in  the  church  shall  be  turned  into  this  one  channel,  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  organizations  specifically  connected  with  the  Woman's  Board  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  work  hitherto  supported,  and  sent  through  the  new 
channel.  In  one  church  the  gifts  of  the  women's  auxiliaries — Senior  and 
Junior,  of  the  children's  mission  circle,  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society — 
have  been  so  transferred.  A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  since  the 
Woman's  Board  is  a  department — an  integral  part  of  the  American  Board — 
such  a  plan  only  takes  from  one  hand  to  put  into  the  other.  It  shows  no 
true  advance,  but  the  rather  militates  directly  against  the  design  of  the 
movement.  The  officers  of  the  American  Board  and  the  Woman's  Board 
are  most  heartily  in  accord  in  the  matter,  and  have  issued  the  statement 
given  below,  which  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Board.  We 
feel  sure  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter,  and  a  little  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  members  of  our  societies  will  obviate  any  such 
difficulty,  and  that  a  careful  guidance  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement 
will  prevent  any  future  complications. 

The  American  Board  and  In  view  of  the  recent  inquiries  coming  from 
THE  Woman's  Boards.  many  quarters,  the  officers  and  Executive  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  American  Board  and  the  Woman's  Boards  wish  it  clearly 
understood  throughout  their  constituencies  that  the  ''  Forward  Movement," 
now  happily  inaugurated,  cannot  achieve  its  full  success  if  it  is  allowed  to 
interrupt  what  is  already  established  in  the  line  of  woman's  work.  The 
"  Forward  Movement "  means  advance^  and  it  would  be  no  advance  what- 
ever if  the  pledged  work  of  the  Woman's  Boards  should  in  any  wise  be 
curtailed  in  order  to  give  aid  in  another  direction.     The  constituency  of  the 
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Woman's  Boards  is  among  the  women  and  children  of  the  churches. 
During  the  last  financial  year  the  co-operating  Woman's  Boards  paid 
over  to  the  American  Board  a  little  over  $200,000  for  the  support  of  an 
essential  part  of  its  work  in  the  foreign  field,  and  for  the  equipment  and 
sending  out  of  missionaries.  In  order  to  continue  the  payment  of  such,  a 
sum  annually  the  Woman's  Boards  must  be  able  to  depend  upon  their  proper 
constituency.  Anything  that  interferes  with  this  brings  confusion  and  loss 
to  all  the  Boards  and  also  to  the  work.  This  statement  is  not  made  as 
though  this  had  not  been  the  understanding  of  all  connected  with  the 
"  Forward  Movement,"  but  tha4>  all  may  know  what  tliat  understanding  is, 
and  co-operate  accordingly. 

Sacrifice  for         A  word  about  the  blessing  that  awaits  us  if  we  fall  in  line 
Christ.  with  Clirist*s  will.     There  is  no  blessing  apart  from  sacri- 

fice, and  I  do  not  see  why  the  Christian  Church  should  not  gain  that  bless- 
ing, as  well  as  those  who  seek  it  for  lucre's  sake.  The  railroad  in  Africa, 
just  completed,  cost  $12,000,000  and  four  thousand  lives.  More  than 
twenty  human  lives  have  been  laid  down  upon  every  mile  of  the  Kongo 
Railway.  On  that  railway  more  human  life  has  been  sacrificed  than  has 
been  sacrificed  in  Christian  missions  from  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
this  day.  Are  we  to  say  that  we  are  to  permit  human  sacrifice  for  gain 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  for  Christ?  Friends,  our  personal 
life  will  never  rise  up  into  the  fullness  of  Christ's  desire  until  we  have 
learned  his  secret  of  large  service. — Robert  E.  Speer. 

A  Century  The  century  which  closes  with  this  year  has  been  pre- 
OF Missions,  eminently  a  ''century  of  missions."  There  has  been  none  to 
compare  with  it  since  the  apostolic  era.  When  it  opened,  William  Carey 
was  just  beginning  his  work  in  India,  and  had  not  then  a  single  convert. 
The  first  decade  was  nearly  completed  before  Morrison  sailed  for  China  as 
the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  that  empire.  Not  a  little  later  still  had  the 
great  work  in  Africa  begun  under  MoflTatt.  Only  in  the  second  decade  did 
Judson  begin  in  Burma.  Siam  was  untouched,  Japan  scarcely  dreamed  of, 
Korea  was  little  more  than  a  name  to  the  churches  of  England  and  America  ; 
the  great  work  in  Turkey  and  other  Mohammedan  lands  was  not  yet 
planned,  and  the  first  little  bands  were  just  beginning  to  seek  the  far-ofli* 
islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  whole  of  South  America,  Central 
America  and  Mexico  lay  enshrouded  in  the  undisturbed  darkness  of  a 
Romanism  practically  pagan.  Such  was  the  world  at  the  opening  of  this 
century.  What  a  wondrous  change  in  its  missionary  aspects,  when  we  look 
over  it  in  this  closing  year  of  this  wondrous  century,  the  chief  glory  of  which 
has  been  its  ^^and  missionary  movement. —  The  Missionary y 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

GLIMPSES   IN   EUPHRATES   COLLEGE. 
FROM    MISS    MARY    L.  DANIELS,  HARPOOT,  TURKEY. 

Would  you  like  to  spend  an  evening  with  the  boarders?  The  bell  has 
rung  for  the  close  of  school.  All  heads  are  bowed  as  the  teacher  commits 
them  to  the  Father's  care  for  the  night.  Silently  they  pass  out,  each  giving 
a  graceful  salutation  to  the  one  in  charge.  The  day  pupils  hurry  home, 
while  the  boarders  go  to  the  playyard  and  play  a  new  game  which  Miss  Ells- 
worth has  taught  them.  The  matron  calls  them  in.  They  gather  up  books 
and  shawls,  and  soberly,  two  by  two,  pass  through  the  boys*  yard  to  their 
home.  The  bell  rings  for  dinner.  Hastily  everything  is  put  away,  and 
they  gather  around  the  copper  trays  in  silence,  standing  with  bowed  heads 
till  a  blessing  has  been  asked.  How  happy  they  are  as  Miss  Huntington 
has  honored  them  by  her  presence  !  Each  teacher  sends  a  small  portion  of 
food  from  her  table  as  a  token  of  honor.  See  the  girls  eat  from  the  same 
dish !  There  is  a  timid  girl  who  has  to  be  urged  to  eat.  Here  is  one  who 
has  received  bad  news  from  home ;  she  has  to  be  comforted.  The  teacher 
is  alert  to  help  each  girl. 

The  head  teacher  gives  a  signal,  and  all  rise  from  the  tables.  The  girls 
in  the  kitchen  circle  come  in  to  carry  out  the  food,  wipe  off  the  tables,  roll 
them  out  of  the  room,  and  then  sweep  up  the  crumbs.  The  girls  sit  down 
in  groups  with  their  sewing,  mending  or  fancy  work.  A  teacher  reads  to 
them,  tells  a  story  or  plays  games.  The  bell  rings  for  study  hour,  and  the 
girls  seat  themselves  in  groups  on  the  floor  in  these  same  two  rooms. 
(Why?  do  you  ask?  O,  our  commodious  school  building  was  burned,  and 
we  live  in  a  small  hired  house.  It  is  hard,  but  we  are  trying  to  be  patient.) 
Each  girl  takes  her  Bible,  and  has  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  quiet  Bible 
study  and  prayer.  This  silent  time  is  followed  by  a  song,  a  few  verses 
read  by  a  teacher,  and  a  prayer.  Now  the  work  of  the  evening  begins,  and 
the  house  is  quiet  until  half-past  eight.  Then  all  the  girls  leave  these  rooms  ; 
the  windows  are  opened,  and  the  beds  are  spread  upon  the  floor.  The 
girls  are  called  in  by  a  bell.  Each  girl  sits  on  her  bed  for  a  few  words  of 
silent  prayer ;  then  the  last  bell  rings,  and  the  lights  are  put  out ;  the  house 
is  quiet,  and  the  teachers  are  free  to  study  or  to  amuse  themselves.  Usually 
all  arc  busy  with  preparations  for  the  next  day's  work. 

Another  glimpse.  This  time  it  is  a  day  of  merrymaking.  The  Jimiors 
invite  the  Seniors  and  American  teachers  to  a  near  village  for  a  feast.  The 
girls  go  down  in  the  early  morning  that  they  may  have  a  long  day,  th^ 
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teachers  after  lunch.  The  green  fields  and  the  flowers  are  so  restful  that  we 
just  long  to  lie  down  and  rest.  Some  girls  roam  over  the  garden,  while 
others  sit  and  quietly  talk  with  the  teachers.  The  food  is  brought  out  and 
we  sit  and  eat,  looking  at  the  sky,  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  trees  and 
fields.     Our  thoughts  go  out  to  Him  who  made  this  beautiful  world. 


Now  a  sad  picture  comes  before  us.  Some  have  been  naughty,  and  the 
teachers  decide  that  they  must  be  punished.  After  much  prayer  all  the  girls 
are  called  together,  and  all  are  borne  to  the  Father  in  prayer.  During  the 
prayer  the  Lord  makes  known  to  one  of  the  teachers  that  she  must  bear  half 
of  the  punishment.  The  Lord  seems  near  as  we  realize  that  he  bore  all  our 
punishment  for  us.  The  room  is  still  as  the  girls  are  whipped.  As  the 
teacher  bears  her  half  there  are  audible  sobs.  The  Lord  spoke  to  some 
hearts  that  day,  and  we  are  glad  to  bear  that  sufTering  to  bring  some  soul 
nearer  him. 

Another  day  all  the  members  of  the  three  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are 
packed  into  one  room.  Each  committee  of  each  society  stands  and  reports 
on  the  work  done  during  the  year.  Our  hearts  sing  for  joy  as  we  see  that 
there  has  been  growth ;  but  there  is  sadness,  too,  as  we  realize  that  we  have 
not  done  all  that  we  might. 

The  happiest  hour  of  the  week  is  that  of  the  Sunday  evening  meeting. 
Then  the  teacher  sits  on  the  floor  with  all  the  girls  about  her,  and  together 
they  draw  near  the  Lord  as  they  tell  of  their  joys  and  struggles,  temptations 
and  conquests. 

Just  a  glimpse  of  the  last  day  :  The  chapel  is  filled  with  an  expectant 
crowd.  There  are  proud  mothers,  loving  fathers,  curious  outsiders, — all 
waiting  in  expectation  of  seeing  and  hearing  something  good.  The  alumni 
and  alumnae  are  seated  on  the  platform.  The  president  of  the  college  and 
principal  of  the  girls'  school  are  seated  in  the  center ;  surrounding  them  the 
graduating  classes — four  girls  and  four  boys.  The  singing  is  good ;  the 
essays  and  orations  are  applauded.  All  goes  on  pleasantly  and  with  credit 
to  the  college.  By  and  by  the  diplomas  arc  given,  and  these  pupils  pass  out 
from  under  our  care  and  authority.  The  last  hymn  is  sung,  "  God  be  with 
you  till  we  meet  again."  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  joy  and  sorrow  as  we 
receive  the  congratulations  of  friends.  Who  knows  what  trials  and  tempta- 
tions will  meet  these  young  people.  O  that  He  may  keep  them  safe  and 
use  them  for  his  glory ! 
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We  go  back  to  the  school  too  tired  to  move.  Then  come  the  good-bjs. 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  see  the  girls  again  in  this  world  or  not 
We  commit  tliem  to  the  tender  Father  as  we  say,  **  May  God  go  with  you, 
and  lead  you  ! " 

The  year's  record  is  closed.  We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  new. 
Pray  that  God  may  go  with  us  into  the  new,  keeping  us  from  making  mis- 
takes and  filling  us  with  himself. 

FROM   MISS    HARRIET    SEYMOUR,  HARPOOT,  TURKEY. 

I  must  tell  you  about  a  pleasant  gathering  to  celebrate  the  fortieth  anni> 
versary  of  Dr.  Barnum's  first  arrival  in  Harpoot.  A  newEstey  baby  organ, 
sent  by  Miss  Emily  Wheeler  for  the  college,  had  arrived  the  day  before,  and 
was  used  to  help  us  in  our  song  of  praise.  Mr.  Browne  read  appropriate 
selections  of  Scripture,  and  offered  a  prayer  of  praise  for  what,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  our  saintly  white-haired  brother  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
all  these  years.  .  .  In  his  reminiscences  Dr.  Barnum  spoke  of  his  experi- 
ences in  his  early  days,  when  persecution  met  them  in  every  place  they  tried 
to  enter ;  yet  officials  dared  not  refuse  to  protect  them,  as  they  were  men 
who  wore  hats,  and  English  prestige  was  in  the  ascendant  because  of  the 
Crimean  War.  One  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  great  changes  wrought  since 
then.  The  hardest  work  to  start  was  that  among  women.  They  would 
not  come  to  Protestant  meetings  because  there  was  no  latticed  gallery 
where  they  could  sit  apart  and  be  unseen  by  men.  When  the  missionary 
ladies  accompanied  their  husbands  to  the  villages  they  uSed  sometimes  to 
take  with  them  native  sisters  who  had  become  Protestants,  that  their  ex- 
ample might  persuade  the  village  women  to  be  present  at  the  meetings. 
When  Mrs.  Williams  had  her  first  meeting  in  a  village  where  there  is  now 
one  of  our  largest  and  most  intelligent  congregations  of  men  and  women. 
Dr.  Wheeler  had  to  flourish  his  cane  among  the  women  to  insure  sufficient 
quiet,  that  Mrs.  Williams's  voice  might  be  heard.  It  gave  us  new  courage 
when  we  remembered  what  the  gospel  had  done  for  women  in  these  forty 
years;  not  only  for  Prostestants,  but  in  Gregorian  homes.  Dr.  Wheeler 
had  one  grand  hobby,  which  was  that  women  and  girls  should  be  educated. 
It  needed  a  zealous  and  fearless  advocate.  Dr.  Wheeler  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  we  are  reaping  the  precious  fruit  of  his  zeal. 

FROM    MRS.  A.  M.  C.  MALCOLM,  UMZUMBE,  SOUTH    AFRICA. 

School  reopened  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  and  the  term  has  commence<l 
prosperously.  The  school  seems  gaining  in  popularity,  numbers  continue 
to  increase,  and  pupils  come  from  greater  distances  than  ever.     There  are 
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eighty-six  g^rls  here  now,  of  whom  thirty-one  are  new.  These  are  mostly 
unconverted,  but  the  spirit  of  inquiry  they  evince  encourages  us  to  hope 
that  they  will  ere  long  come  out  into  the  light.  Amongst  the  Christian  girls 
a  delightful  spirit  prevails.  I  am  now  giving  them  daily  Bible  lessons  on 
the  lines  of  Professor  Newell's  Bible  lectures.  They  are  intensely  interested, 
and  trace  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with 
greatest  eagerness.  More  and  more  am  I  convinced  that  it  is  only  being 
intelligently  rooted  and  grounded  in  Bible  knowledge  that  will  keep  our 
converts  from  being  led  away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  such  as  is  promul- 
gated by  many  worthy  but  deficiently  educated  Christians  nowadays.  We 
need  to  study  the  whole  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 


#ur  Wim\\  at  %m\\L 


WORK    FOR    1900. 


As  was  stated  in  the  account  of  the  meeting  in  Syracuse,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, the  general  topic  that  ran  through  the  sessions  was  ''  Lessons  from  the 
closing  year  of  the  century."  The  same  theme,  taking  a  most  practical 
turn,  was  most  carefully  considered  at  tlie  delegates'  meeting  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  question,  '*  Shall  an  aggressive  movement  in  the  Board  be  at- 
tempted in  relation  to  the  close  of  the  century  ?  " 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  the  year,  perceiving  among  organiza- 
tions of  different  kinds  an  almost  universal  recognition  of  the  close  of  the 
century  as  a  time  for  a  distinct  step  forward  in  their  special  lines  of  effort, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  thought  it  wise  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  in  this  direction  in  our  own  Board.  As  always,  the  first 
movement  was  to  seek  Divine  guidance,  and  Wednesday,  April  12th,  was 
appointed  to  be  observed  in  all  our  seventeen  hundred  organizations  as  a 
day  of  special  prayer  for  this  purpose.  A  booklet  stating  the  present  needs 
in  the  different  fields  was  issued,  and  largely  read  in  the  meetings.  The 
answer  to  this  volume  of  prayer  came  in  an  unexpected  way, — in  unprece- 
dented demands  upK)n  our  treasury. 

One  after  another,  eight  young  ladies  presented  themselves  for  appoint- 
ment as  missionaries.  The  expense  of  outfit,  traveling  expenses,  and  salary 
for  one  year  are,  on  the  average,  one  thousand  dollars  each.  We  had  long  been 
seeking  and  praying  for  workers  to  send  out  in  response  to  the  frequent — 
at  times  almost  despairing — appeals  for  help  from  the  exhausted  laborers  at 
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the  front.  Help  was  at  hand  in  these  young  ladies.  Here  they  were  ;  cotild 
we  refuse  them  ?  News  came  of  special  blessings  on  our  schools,  so  that  the 
buildings  were  too  strait  for  them  ;  a  work  which  had  been  slowly  and  pain- 
fully built  up  during  nineteen  years  was  in  danger  of  ruin  because  the  rented 
house  might  be  sold  out  of  their  hands ;  new  openings  for  the  gospel  long 
sought,  now  made  possible,  presented  themselves  before  us.  We  had  prayed 
for  a  blessing  all  through  our  work  in  the  field  ;  our  prayers  had  been 
answered,  and  we  were  face  to  face  with  demands  that  we  must  feel  came 
from  our  Lord  himself. 

It  was  evident  that  the  efforts  in  the  home  churches  must  be  broadened 
and  deepened.  We  must  no  longer  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  one 
sixth  of  our  Christian  women  could  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  all ;  that 
an  average  contribution  of  one  cent  a  week  for  each  woman  church  mem- 
ber in  our  territory,  the  haphazard  knowledge,  and  the  half-hearted  interest 
of  many  members  of  auxiliaries,  would  ever  carry  our  good  news  in  all 
its  strength  and  comfort  and  beauty  to  the  fifty  million  of  women  and  chil- 
dren under  our  care.  There  must  be  a  strong,  persevering,  united  effort 
for  advance  in  the  homd  department  of  our  work. 

The  delegates  at  our  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse  took  up  the  matter  cheer- 
fully,^ courageously,  wisely,  discussing  it  under  three  heads:  i.  Auxiliary 
Expansion.     2.  Extension  of  Information.     3.  A  Memorial  Fund. 

In  connection  with  the  first  head.  Auxiliary  Expansion,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously : — 

Resolved:  That  in  connection  with  the  twentieth  century  we  make  a 
determined  effort  to  organize  an  auxiliary  and  mission  circle  in  every  church 
in  the  territory  of  the  Woman's  Board. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  year  1900  would  form  a  good  starting  point  for 
a  new  effort ;  that  each  Branch  in  its  own  way  should  begin  again  as  if  it 
were  an  entirely  new  undertaking;  that  the  oflficers  should  examine  their 
territory,  get  an  accurate  list  of  churches  not  yet  reached,  of  societies  which 
have  not  sent  a  contribution  for  a  year  or  two,  of  those  who  need  encourage- 
ment or  stimulus  or  to  "  rouse  themselves,"  and  that  they  should  set  to  work 
systematically  ;  that  every  such  church  or  organization  should  at  least  have  the 
matter  presented  in  a  friendly,  tactful,  earnest  way.  Some  admirable  sugges- 
tions in  this  line  were  suggested  in  the  Branch  reports  given  earlier  in  the  day, 
such  as — members  of  the  executive  committee  going  out  two  by  two,  like  the 
apostles  of  old,  to  visit  the  different  auxiliaries,  thus  getting  into  touch  and 
fellowship  with  them ;  a  meeting  for  delegates  from  auxiliaries  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  for  free  discussion  and  information,  also  establish- 
ing a  closer  relation  with  Branch  officers ;  a  meeting  of  ofiicers  of  Junior 
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Societies,  with  the  Junior  Branch  secretary  to  promote  acquaintance  and 
consultation;  a  special  invitation  sent  to  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  to 
attend"the  annual  Branch  meeting  with  the  superintendent  of  the  missionary 
department  of  the  State  union  as  a  speaker.  Some  of  these  items  were  repeated 
in  substance  in  different  reports,  showing  good  work  done,  and  a  general 
purpose  to  make  every  possible  effort  for  growth. 

Under  Extension  of  Information  a  well-defined  plan  was  suggested 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Springfield  Branchi  This  was  the  formation  of  a 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Club  auxiliary  to  the  Springfield  Branch,  its 
membership  to  include  all  women,  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  Brancli, 
who  agree  to  read  and  pass  on  the  missionary  literature  loaned  to  them. 
The  official  organization  is  to  be  the  simplest  possible  and  to  consist  of  a 
central  correspondent,  for  eacli  town  or  church,  who  shall  represent  the 
Branch.  Her  duties  are  to  be  a  bureau  of  information  for  her  assigned 
town.  When  she  hears  a  good  paper  at  any  meeting  she  will  beg  a  copy  for 
her  town ;  she  will  forward  any  duplicated  letter  or  other  documents  that 
come  into  her  hands ;  any  helpful  items,  pictures,  maps,  she  finds  in  her 
own  reading  slie  will  mount  on  letter  paper  and  send.  She  will  exercise  her 
ingenuity  on  programmes  for  occasional  meetings  in  her  town,  or  on  subjects 
and  suggestions  for  papers  to  be  written  there.  She  is  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  some  woman  in  the  town,  who  will  be  a  distributing  center 
for  that  town.  She  ought,  if  possible,  to  visit  it  and  hold  a  meeting  as  often 
as  once  a  year,  and  to  invite  her  correspondent  to  visit  her  and  attend  some 
meeting  of  the  Branch.  In  short,  she  should  carry  this  town  on  her  heart 
and  in  her  mind,  as  a  mother  carries  her  married  daughter  who  has  settled 
at  a  distance. 

For  each  such  town  the  Branch  subscribes  for  one  or  more  copies  of  Life 
AND  Light,  and  makes  a  yearly  allowance  to  each  central  correspondent  of 
a  sum  not  more  than  five  dollars,  to  cover  the  cost  of  literature  supplied, 
postage  and  traveling  expenses.  On  the  side  of  the  church  or  town  there  is 
to  be  a  local  correspondent.  It  vyill  be  her  duty  to  put  the  Life  and  Light 
and  other  magazines  or  leaflets  into  covers  bearing  the  list  of  those  who  are  to 
receive  them  ;  to  inclose  written  and  duplicated  letters,  clippings,  ett.J  ih  en- 
velopes bearing  the  same  list ;  the  correspondent's  name  should  close  every 
list,  so  that  all  documents  may  come  back  to  her  at  last ;  she  should  keep  on 
file  for  future  reference  all  documents  returned,  and  should  keep  a  record  of 
the  persons  to  whom  she  first  hands  the  papers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  stimu- 
late the  circulation  if  at  any  time  it  becomes  clogged.  Each  reader  should 
cross  off  her  own  name  on  the  list  as  she  passes  the  documents  to  her  neighbor. 
This  passing  can  be  done  at  church,  or  sewing  society  or  at  the  post  office, 
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The  information  gained  will  doubtless  be  discussed  at  the  sewing  society,  in 
neighborhood  meetings  and  calls,  in  Sunday-school  classes,  and  before  they 
know  it  they  will  be  holding  missionary  meetings,  all  the  better  because  they 
are  spontaneous  and  unconscious. 

The  Mbmorial  Fund  was  also  freely  discussed.  Such  a  period  as  the 
close  of  a  century  naturally  turns  oUr  thoughts  to  the  past, — to  the  men  and 
women  who  Iiavc  labored  long  and  earnestly  in  a  noble  cause.  It  seems 
almost  due  to  such  workers  that  their  names  should  be  perpetuated  in  some 
connection  with  the  organization  for  which  they  toiled  and  sacrificed.  Thus 
memories  are  cherished  by  family  friends  and  by  a  constantly  decreasing 
circle  of  acquaintances,  but  more  than  this,  it  is  fitting  to  take  the  present 
opportunity  to  show  appreciation  by  associating  -tlieir  names  in  some  per- 
manent form  with  a  work  which  lay — shall  we  not  say  still  lies — so  near 
their  hearts.  It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  one  in  each  of  our 
branches  whom  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  would  delight  to  honor 
in  this  way.  This  must  be  true  also,  in  smaller  measure,  perhaps,  in  our 
auxiliaries.  The  dear  white-haired  ladies  of  thirty  years  ago,  the  founders ; 
the  one  or  two  or  three  who  were  the  life  and  soul  of  so  many  societies  year 
after  year ;  some  now  removed  to  the  higher  service,  others  still  with  us  in 
our  meetings  or  sitting  apart  in  their  homes,  with  interest  still  unflagging, — 
surely  tliese  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  close  of  a  century  gives  a  reason 
for  honoring  them  now, — affording  an  opportunity  that  may  never  come 
again. 

A  most  attractive  idea  is  to  place  substitutes  in  the  field  in  memory  of 
some  friend  by  paying  year  after  year  the  salary  of  a  missionary,  a -Bible 
woman,  a  school-teacher,  a  village  school,  a  scholarship  in  the  name  of 
some  friend.  These  amounts  range  from  $30  to  $500.  Shares  of  $10  in 
an  emergency  fund  were  also  suggested — a  fund  to  be  used  for  special  emer- 
gencies that  arise  every  year,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board.  The  same  shares  were  mentioned  for  a  Life 
AND  Light  fund,  which  might  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  magazine 
in  various  directions.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  various  sums  will  make  it 
p>ossible  for  all  to  join  in  a  beautiful  remembrance  of  our  dearly  beloved. 

Perhaps  the  most  permanent  memorial  would  be  in  some  building  or  part 
of  a  building  receiving  some  special  name. 

The  special  building  proposed  for  1900  is  a  memorial  hospital  in  Ahmed- 
nagar,  India.  For  a  number  of  years  the  missionaries  have  asked  for 
$10,000  for  this  purpose,  and  we  can  think  of  no  building  more  needed,  of 
no  more  fitting  landmark  to  erect  for  our  closing  century,  than  such  a  hospital 
where  such  immense  relief  will  be  brought  to  suffering  women  and  children^ 
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There  will  be  land  to  be  bought,  walls  to  be  put  up,  wards  to  be  finished, 
beds  established  and  endowed  or  the  running  expenses  paid  ;  a  waiting-room, 
operating-room,  compounding- room,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  liospital 
to  be  supplied,  afibrding  ample  scope  for  carrying  out  the  idea  to  its  fullest 
extent.  Delay  in  receiving  exact  estimates  for  different  parts  of  the  hospital 
has  been.caused  by  the  alarming  illness  of  Dr.  Julia  Bissell,  who  is  to  be  at  its 
head  ;  but  they  are  expected  in  due  time,  and  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  movement  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
is  only  following  the  lead  of  some  of  its  Branches  who  have  already 
established  memorials  in  their  own  territory.  A  delightful  testimonial  in 
the  New  Haven  Branch  was  a  building  in  Bombay  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Hume,  a  missionary  worker  for  many  years  and  the  mother  of 
missionaries ;  in  the  Eastern  Connecticut  Branch  an  individual  has  promised 
to  pay  the  salary  of  a  missionary  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Robert  McEwen,  one 
of  the  early  workers  in  the  Branch.  The  New  York  State  Board  is  raising 
$5,000  for  a  memorial  to  its  late  beloved  treasurer,  Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley ; 
and  our  Hartford  Branch  has  received  $1,260  in  memory  of  "mothers  of 
precious  memories  who  labored  and  prayed  for  foreign  missions,  and  whose 
g^reaf  longing  that  the  daughters  might  also  love  the  work  and  be  active  in 
it  is  now  being  answered." 

It  is  hoped  that  in  every  Branch  there  will  be  earnest  co-operation  in  some 
form  in  this  aggressive  movement.  Let  us  take  up  the  work  with  energy 
and  zeal  and  courage,  with  perseverance  and  patience,  and  absolute  trust  in 
God.  So  may  we  enter  upon  the  new  century  on  a  firmer  foundation  than 
ever  before,  going  steadfastly  forward  till  the  glorious  vision  of  a  world 
redeemed  shall  be  fulfilled. 


MRS.  MARY  E.  LOGAN. 

Many  friends  in  this  country  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Logan,  at  the  home  of  her  sister  in  Ohio.  Her  long  service 
of  twenty-five  years  in  Micronesia  is  well  known  and  much  admired  by  so 
many  of  our  readers,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  a  beautiful 
life  here  is  ended  ;  a  dear  friend  has  gone  to  her  reward.  She  was  a  gifted 
writer,  and  her  pen  has  made  very  vivid  to  us  her  life  in  the  low  coral  islands, 
with  a  vegetation  so  scant  as  to  afford  but  meager  sustenance  to  their  inhab- 
itants ;  the  intensely  heathen  people ;  the  tedious,  often  dangerous,  voyages 
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from  island  to  island  :  the  terrible  isolation  that  to  this  cultured,  refined  hus- 
band and  wife— so  well  adapted  to  mingle  with  their  kind — at  times  seemed 
almost  unbearable.  We  remember  the  courage  with  which  they  left  their 
comparatively  pleasant  home  in  Ponape  and  set  up  another  farther  on  in  the 
wilderness  of  waters  at  Ruk ;  how  little  by  little  they  gained  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  organized  the  little  church,  established  schools,  and  sent  their 
teachers  and  preachers  to  the  islands  far  and  near. 

We  can  never  forget  the  dark  days  xyhen  the  agonized  wife  sat  by  her 
husband's  sick  bed,  with  no  physician  to  be  obtained,  with  insufficient  med- 
ical supplies,  and  trod  with  him  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  till  he 
passed  beyond  the  portal.  Ten  years  ago  we  find  her  returning  to  Micro- 
nesia, having  arranged  for  the  care  of  her  children  in  this  country,  and  she 
writes :  "  There  is  no  white  lady  in  Ruk  to-day ;  it  is  a  time  of  unusual 
darkness  and  discouragement.  This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  sailed  for  tlie 
islands  of  the  sea,  but  never  alone  before ;  and  now  as  I  go  forth  to  stand  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  without  a  human  arm  to  lean  upon  let  me  feel 
that  you  at  home  are  moving  the  Arm  that  moves  even  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness in  my  behalf."  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  sweet  surprise  of  two  3'ears 
ago,  when  her  daughter  Beulah  went  to  be  her  comfort  and  her  joy  in  a 
delightful  sympathy  and  companionship.  Less  than  two  short  years  they 
were  together,  when  the  mother  was  stricken  with  a  disease  which  developed 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Morning  Star  to  bring  her  to  Hono- 
lulu, so  that  she  could  procure  medical  treatment  in  this  country.  The  best 
medical  skill  was  of  no  avail,  and  now  she  is  with  her  Lord. 

Perhaps  the  finest  lesson  of  such  a  life  is  the  power  of  a  deep,  immovable 
consecration,  which  enabled  her  to  go  steadily  forward  for  twenty-five  years 
in  her  chosen  work.  Feeling  keenly  the  loneliness  and  deprivations  of  her 
life  of  extreme  isolation,  she  followed  the  path  laid  out  for  her  with 
unshrinking,  unhesitating  steps.  Her  constant  abiding  in  Christ  brought 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  husband,  friends,  contact  with  higher  and  con- 
genial minds — of  all  that  a  woman  holds  dear.  The  result  of  such  consecra- 
tion is  such  as  angels  might  envy.  Her  best  monument  may  be  found  in  the 
whole  islands  reclaimed  for  her  Master,  hundreds  of  changed  lives  among 
her  simple  followers,  who  will  praise  God  with  rejoicing  throughout 
eternity. 

OUR   BOOK  TABLE. 
History  of  British  India,     By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter.     Published  by  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  London,  New  York  and  Bombay,  1899. 

Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  for  so  many  years  Statistician  General  of  India,  has 
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issued  an  elaborate  "  History  of  British  India,"  from  the  quest  of  India  by 
sea,  1418-1499,  to  the  present  day.  His  original  design  was  to  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  India  from  the  early  Aryan  period  onward.  But  he  has 
had  to  content  himself  with  a  narrative  of  events  since  India  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  nations  of  modern  Europe.  To  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
ascendancy  of  England  was  won  in  the  East,  the  changes  it  has  wrought, 
and  the  measures  by  which  it  is  maintained,  is  really  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  book.  Some  of  us  are  familiar  with  Sir  William  Hunter's  conscientious 
work  and  charming  literary  style  in  the  fourteen  volumes  of  the  "  Imperial 
Gazetter  of  India,"  and  we  find  the  same  thoroughness  and  grasp  and  pic- 
turesque narration  in  this  latest  production  of  his  facile  pen. 

Knowing  India  thorougiily  from  his  annual  tours  in  every  province,  and 
the  gathering  of  data  for  his  "  Statistical  Survey,"  Sir  William  Hunter  has 
also  had  access  to  original  documents  and  official  records.  But  it  was  not 
until  his  retirement  from  public  service  that  he  became  free  to  enter  upon 
this  historical  work.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  the  task  when  the  main  part 
of  his  materials  and  manuscripts,  collected  during  twenty-three  years,  went 
down  in  the  ill-fated  "Nepal "  on  their  way  to  England.  It  was  impossible 
to  gather  again  the  collections  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  acknowledging  his  in- 
debtedness to  various  assistants,  both  men  and  women.  Sir  William  closes 
by  expressing  gratitude  :  "  Above  all,  to  the  brave  counsels  and  ever-helpful 
hand  of  my  dear  wife."  It  is  of  special  interest  to  us  Americans  to  read 
the  closing  paragraph  of  Sir  William's  introduction.  He  says;  '*Not  only 
a  new  force,  but  also  a  new  nation,  has  entered  on  the  scene.  The  colonial 
empire  of  Spain  has  crumbled  to  pieces  at  a  touch  from  the  youngest  of  the 
great  Christian  peoples.  America  starts  on  her  career  of  Asiatic  rule  with 
an  amplitude  of  resources,  and  with  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  which 
no  previous  state  of  Christendom  brought  to  the  work.  Each  Western 
nation  has  stamped  on  its  Eastern  history  the  European  ethics  of  the  age 
when  its  supremacy  was  won.  In  the  splendid  and  difficult  task  which  lies 
before  our  American  kinsmen,  they  will  be  trammeled  by  no  Portuguese 
inquisition  of  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  by  the  slave  colonization  of  Holland 
in  the  seventeenth,  nor  by  that  cynical  rule  for  the  gain  of  the  rulers  which, 
for  a  time,  darkened  the  British  acquisition  of  India  in  the  eighteenth.  The 
United  States,  in  the  government  of  their  dependencies,  will  represent  the 
political  conscience  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  hail  their  advent  to  the 
Cast  as  a  new  power  for  good,  not  alone  for  the  island  races  who  come 
under  their  care,  but  also  in  that  great  settlement  of  European  spheres  of 
influence  in  Asia  which,  if  we  could  see  aright,  forms  a  world  problem  of 
our  day." 
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It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  this  statesman  and  scholar  and  man  of  affairs 
has  always  been  most  friendly  to  Christian  missions,  and  some  of  the  most 
appreciative  tributes  to. the  missionaries  and  their  work  have  come  from 
him  by  pen  and  tongue. 

This  valuable  history  is  not  at  present  in  our  circulating  library,  but  it  is 
mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  are  making  a  special  study  of  India. 

G.  H.  C. 

SIDE   LIGHTS    FROM    PERIODICALS. 

<*But  what  avail,  O  builders  of  the  world, 

Unless  ye  build  a  safety  for  the  soul  I " 
•*We  know  at  last  the  Future  is  secure: 

God  is  descending  from  Eternity, 

And  all  things  good  and  evil  build  the  road.** 

**  Hasten,  O  men;  make  ready  with  glad  hands 
Chapels  of  worship,  chambers  of  repose; 
Spread  the  white  table  of  Fraternity : 
The  high  joy  falters  till  the  Great  Guest  comes." 

These  selections  indicate  the  character  of  a  poem  in  Lippincotfs  Monthly^ 
December,  by  Edwin  Markham,  its  subject,  "  The  End  of  the  Century."  The 
reading  of  such  a  poem  would  furnish  a  choice  feature  of  a  missionary  pro- 
gramme. 

Harper's  Monthly^  December,  **  Under  the  Vulture  Wings,"  by  Julian 
Ralph.  We  are  growing  accustomed  to  the  name  of  this  traveler  in  China 
and  India,  and  always  find  much  to  enjoy  in  his  pictures  of  Eastern  life. 
Qiiite  lately  his  pen  portrayed  Bombay,  the  Rainbow  City ;  now  it  is  Bom- 
bay the  Horrible,  suffering  in  the  shadow  of  disease. 

The  North  American  Review  gives  some  facts  concerning  widowhood, 
early  marriage  and  seclusion  of  East  Indian  women,  from  the  experience  of 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  who  has  served  as  a  Government  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
certain  districts  of  India. 

If  any  of  our  readers  chance  to  see  the  last  article  in  the  December  Arena^ 
and  read  with  dismay  the  statement,  "People  in  the  West  are  generally  mis- 
taken when  they  think  Christianity  has  elevated  the  position  of  women;" 
also  the  declaration  that  "  Efforts  to  convert  to  Christianity  are  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  educational  work  for  Hindu  women,"  let  her  observe 
that  the  words  are  from  a  Hindu  who  has  no  understanding  of  nor  sympathy 
with  our  missionary  institutions.  Let  her  also  re-read  late  reports  of  the 
manifold  Christian  agencies  now  leavening  India,  including  our  own  Madura 
and  Ma  rath  1  missions. 

Many  articles  naturally  appear  now  upon  Africa,  but  more  especially  per- 
taining to  the  war  in  its  various  phases.  "Africa  Present  and  Future,"  by 
O.  P.  Austin  in  December  Forum^  is  one  which  discusses  broader  questions^ 
commercial  and  political.  M.  L.  d. 
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TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

January. — Triumphs  of  Christianity  in  One  Hundred  Years.  .  See  Life 
AND  LIGHT  fof  December. 

F'ebruary. — Old  and  New  Japan. 

March* — ^The  Awakening  of  China. 

April. — What  a  Century  has  Wrought  for  Woman  in  India. 

May. — Mission  Work  Through  Christian  Literature. 

June. — A  Century  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

July. — Educational  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Turkey  Missions. 

August. — Evangelistic  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  the  Central  and 
Eastern  Turkey  Missions. 

September. — The  Transformation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

October. — From  Darkness  to  Dawn  in  Africa. 

November. — Thank-offering  Meetings.  Subject,  The  Century's  Appeal 
to  Christian  Women. 


TOPIC    FOR    FEBRUARY. 

OLD   AND    NEW  JAPAN. 

For  this  topic  we  recommend  talks  or  papers  on  three  heads:  i.  Condi- 
ions  in  old  Japan.  2.  Commodore's  Expedition.  3.  Reforms  and  Prog- 
"'ess.  Most  of  the  books  on  Japan  take  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  devel- 
>pment  of  Japan,  so  that  in  the  books  mentioned  all  three  of  the  heads 
"Oentioned  are  covered.  Those  adapted  to  the  purpose  are  "  The  Mikado's 
Empire,"  **Gist  of  Japan,"  Leonard's  ''Hundred  Years  of  Missions," — the 
chapter  on  Japan, — Dr.  Dennis*  "  Foreign  Missions  and  Social  Progress," 
Lecture  Second.  Also  articles  as  follows :  in  the  Missionary  Herald  for 
N^ovember,  1879,  January  and  February,  1883,  also  Life  and  Light  for 
October,  1891,  October,  1892,  January,  1896,  and  November,  1889 ;  "  New 
Japan,"  in  IIarper*s  for  November,  1897;  "J^P^n  «s  an  Individual 
**ower,"  in  the  Chatauquan  for  November,  1896;  and  "Japan  and  Her 
Outlook,"  in  Public  Opinion  for  April,  1896.  For  Commodore  Perry's 
Expedition,  Book  I.  Chapter  xxviii..  Book  IL  Chapter  i.,  in  *'  The  Mikado's 
Empire,"  is  valuable.  This  expedition  is  also  elaborately  described  in  a 
V)ok  issued  by  the  United  States  Government,  "  Narrative  of  the  Expedi- 
tion of  an  American  Squadron  to  the  China  Seas  and  Japan." 

The  books  mentioned-— except  the  last  one,  which  will  be  in  many  city 
libraries,  also  bound  volumes  of  magazines, — will  be  found  in  almost  every 
public  library.  All  except  the  one  mentioned  and  the  secular  magazines 
may  be  obtained  from  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  703  Congregational  House, 
Boston. 
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U^ntiary, 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

RetfeipUfrom  October  18, 1899,  to  November  18, 1898. 
Mi88  Qabjlh.  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAI  vs. 

E<utem  Maine  Branch.—  1.  , 

Trea«.  liucksport,  Mrs.  Kdward  Buck, 
25;  Cberryfleld,  7.26;  DenuysviUe,  Union 
Circle,  5;  Foxcroft,  6.82;  Searsport.  C. 
E.  Soc.,  12;  Wilton,  Aux.,  2.26,  57  82 

Western  Maine  Branch.—Mn.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Andover,  6;  Auburn,  Hieh 
St.  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  16  from  H.  P.  H., 
in  memory  of  Stephen  and  Elisabeth 
Harrison),  20;  liethel,  Aux.,  3.60,  C.  B. 
Soc,  10;  Harrison,  Mrs.  L.  E  Cole,  2; 
Lebanon  Centre,  Aux.,  6;  Portland, 
State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  29.10;  Yarmouth, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  26  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Blaochard),  26.66,  103  25 

Total,         161  07 


HBW  HAKPSHIBK. 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— Mn.  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Atkinson,  Mrs.  Charles 
Tenney,  10;  Auburn,  Coni;.  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  2.70;  Bath,  Two  friends.  3.20; 
Claremont,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Cornish,  2.40; 
GofTstown,  Aux.,  1:  Hampstead,  Aux., 
13;  Lempster,  two  friends,  1;  Manches- 
ter, Franklin  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  10:  Mason, 
Aux.,  9:  Nelson,  Aux.,  6.16;  Plainfleld, 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Baker,  6,  Mrs.  D.,  1,  Mrs.  F., 
I;  Rollinsford,  Wide  Awake  M.  C,  4; 
Sullivan,  C.  £.  Soc,  60  cts.,  79  96 

Total  79  96 


YKRMOKT. 

Vermont  Branch.— yin.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Bakersfleld,  3;  Bellows  Falls, 
4.60;  Brattleboro,  Ladies'  Asso.  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Miller,  26;  Bristol,  2.50; 
Lunenburfc,  4;  Lyndon,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2; 
Morrisville,  7.50;  Newbury,  20.50; 
Springfltld  (of  wb.  25  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
L.  W.  C.  Closson.  43.70;  St.  Johnsbnry, 
No.  Cb..  94.63.  So.  Ch.,  69.82;  Swanton, 
Mrs.  Almira  Smith,  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Lucia  A.  Wilcox,  26;  Westminster  West, 
E.  C.  A.  D.,  3;  West  Rutland,  15;  Wind- 
sor, with  prev.  contri.  const.  L  M.  Mrs. 
Lora  S.  Richardson,  320  25 


Total, 


320  25 
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Andover  and  Wobum  Branch.— Mm.  G. 
W.  Dinsmore,  Treas.  A  friend,  2;  Aiyi- 
OTer,  Y.  L.  Soc  for  Cli.  Work,  39.95, 
Sunbeam  M.  C,  4.78;  Bedford,  Senior 
Golden  Rule  Soc,  6;  T^xin^ton,  Anx., 
37;  Melrose,  Aux.,  5;  Wakefield,  Aux., 
75,  168  73 


BamataMe  Branch,— Jll\ais  Amelia  Snow, 
Treas.  Chatham.  Aux.,  11 .25 ;  Falmouth, 
Aux., 6.66;  Harwich,  Aux.,  14;  No.  Fal- 
mouth, Aux.,  20;  Truro,  Aux^  4:  Tar- 
mouth,  Aux.,  6,  ei  ft 

Boston.— Mrs.  Caroline  J.  Breck,  (  a 

East  BridgewcUer.—A  friend,  i  oi 

Bssex  South  Branch Miss    Sarah    W. 

Clark,  Treas.  Beverly,  Washington  St. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  24,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  26;  Boxford, 
26;  Danvers,  Maple  St.  Ch.,  Aux.  (of 
wh.  50  const.  L  M's  Mrs.  Hattie  Learoyd, 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Damon),  69.50;  Gloucester, 
41 ;  Lynn,  Central  Cb.,  Aux.,  1.26,  Chest- 
nut St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  21.61,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
26;  Lynnfield,  So.,  2;  Salem,  South  Cb., 
364,  Tabernacle  Ch.,  136.12;  Swampscott, 
51;  Top8fleld,30,  *^  815 « 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Mi»s  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.  Bernardston,  8.60;  Con- 
way, 11;  Greenfield,  21.73;  Montaeue, 
Ladies,  6.46;  Orance,  20.27;  Shelbunie 
Falls,  Prim.  Class,  8.  S.,  3;  South  Deer- 
field,  10.66,  80  50 

Hampshire  Co.  Braneh.-TAlM  Harriet  J. 
Kneeland,  Treas.  Easthauipton,  Cove- 
nant Band,  11.60;  Greenwich,  Aux.,  8; 

.  Hadley,  C.  E.  Soc,  9JJ0;  Hatfield,. Aux., 
1 :  Northampton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Aux..  5, 
Miss  Maltby,  26,  Jr.  Aux.,  86;  South 
Hadley,  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Y.  W.  Ch. 
Asso.,  400:  Wortbincrton,  Aux.,  7.60,         602  60 

Middlesex  Branch.— Mn.  £.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.  Dover,  Parissett  Aux.,  6;  Mil- 
ford.  Aux.,  20.80 ;  Natick,  Aux.,  72.40,        »  » 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch.— Miaa  Mary 
V.  Thayer,  Treas.  Braiutree,  Aux.,  11; 
Easton,  Aux.,  20;  Hanson,  Aux.,  19; 
Holbrook,  Aux.,  60.60,  C.  £.  Soc,  6;  Bfil- 
ton,  C.  E.  Soc,  10 ;  Plymouth,  Aux..  82.80, 
C.  E.  Soc,  15;  So.  Weymouth.  Union 
Cb.,  Aux.,  122.45,  985  IS 

No.  Middlesex  Branch.— miu  Julia  8. 
Conaut,  Treas.  Acton,  Aux.,  10.60; 
Concord,  Aux.,  36,  C.  E.  Soc,  10,  S.  S. 
Miss.  Asso.,  40;    Harvard,  Aux.,   with 

Rrev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
[iller,   C.   E.  Soc,   10;     West   Groton, 
Aux.,  13.50.    Less  expenses,  2.80,  117  9 

Sharon.  -  Mrs.  Frederick  Yhitun,  5  W 

SpHngfleld  Branch.— Mn.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell, Treas.  Agawam,  Cong.  Ch.,  C.  S. 
Soc,  15;  Cbicopee  Falls,  Anx.,  2Ji6; 
East  T^ngmeadow,  Anx.,  17.60;  Gran- 
ville Centre,  Aux.,  13.75;  Mouson,  Aiuc 
77 ;  Westfleld,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  6,  ^  130  M 

Suffolk  Branch.— Miss  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  Auburndale,  Aux.,  23  90,  Prim. 
S.  S.,  3;  Boston,  a  friend,  26,  Ui-s.  Alfred 
Blanchard,  1,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  78; 
Brighton,  Cong.  Ch.,  C.  E.  SoCm  8;  Cam- 
bridge, First  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  113  68, 
Prospect  St.  Cb.,  Children's  M.  C.  10: 
Cbariestown,  Wintbrop  .Ch.,  Aux.,96Ji0. 
C.  Roll,  6.03;  Chelsea,  Central  Ch^  a 
Roll,  17.25;  Dedham,  Cong.  Ch.,  8.  8.,  10; 
Dorchester,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Ruggles,  5,  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  Aux.,  69.73.  Village  Ch.,  Jr.  C. 

f'?J^A^  ^'  %*«  P*^*^»  ^"»-  *2;  Mans- 
field,  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Newton,  Eliol 
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Ch..  Aax.,  1M.05,  Helpers  M.  C,  leM; 
Newton  Centre,  First  Ch.,  Auz.,  72.96; 
Newton  Highlands,  Aux.,  47.60;  Nor- 
wood, Auz.,  18.67;  Roxbury,  Eliot  Cb., 
Anx.,  12,  Immauuel  Cb.,  Aux.,  121,  Jr.  C. 
£.  Soc.,  60  cu.;  Waltbam,  Triu.  Cong. 
Cb.,  Aax.,  33.20;  West  Roxbury,  Aox., 
20,  C.  Roll,  86  cts.,  1,045  69 

Woree§ier  Co.  Branch Mrs.  Martba  D. 

Tucker,  Treas.  Asbbnrnham,  Aux.,  12; 
lAiieaster.  Y.  L.  M.  Soc.,  3;  Leomiuster, 
Anx.,  84;  Shrewsbury,  Aux.,  with  pre  v. 
contri.  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Harriet  ward; 
Spencer,  Anx.,  with  prev.  contri.  const. 
L..  M.  Mrs.  Sarah  Prouty,  friends,  to 
const.  Linus  Thrasher  Hacoii  a  member 
of  the  Cradle  Roll,  2.45;  Westboro,  Aux., 
56  80;  WhitinsTille,  K.  C.  D.  Band,  18.06; 
Winchendon,  S.  S.,  10,  Home  Dept.,  S. 
8.,  20;  Worcester,  Immauuel  Ch.,  Aux., 
1.25,  C.  Roll,  2.  C.  £.  Soc.,  17,  Old  8o. 


Ch.,  LiUle  Ufiht  Bearers,  15,  Plymouth 
Ch.,  Aox.,  37.39,  Sump  Mission,  6.90, 


285  85 


Total,        3,604  61 


North  Adanu.^Jjeea^cy    of     Ann     Eliza 
Babbitt,  in  part,  W.  D.  and  Arthur  Rob- 


insoD,  Kxra., 


316  66 
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Maatem  Conn,  Branch.— Misa  Mary  I. 
Lockwood,  Treas.  Bozrah.  Aux.,  15; 
Colchester,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Wide  Awake 
M.  C,  1.64,  Boys'  M.  C,  1.20;  Lisbon,  , 
Aux.,  with  prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M. 
Mr8.Hezekiah  L.  Reade,  16;  New  Lon- 
doD,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  30,  Second  Ch.  (of 
wb.  a  friend,  100),  108.50;  Norwich,  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  40,  Park  Ch.  (of  wh.  a  friend, 
20),  26:  Pomfret,  M.  C.,  23;  Taftville, 
Aox.,  24.33,  290  67 

Harford  Branch.  —  Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.  Additional  Memorial  Off., 
25tb  Anniver*ary,  24.72;  Hartford,  Farm- 
InfTton  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs.  Wni.  B.  De- 
Forest,  10:  Plainville,  C.  Roll,  2,  Miss 
Maria  Wells,  A  thank  off.,  10.  46  72 

Sew  Haven  Branch.— yi\M  Jnlia  Twininpr, 
Treas.  Bethel,  Anx.,  8.25;  Bridgeport, 
No.  Ch.,  Anx.,  120.36,  So.  Ch.,  Aux., 
128.11;  Bridfi:ewater.  Aux.,  18;  Brouk- 
.  field  Centre,  Anx.,  3;  Danbnry,  Second 
Ch.,  Anx.  (of  wh.  2ft  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Anna  Ysriait),  40;  Darien,  Aux.,  52.42; 
Greenwich,  Aux.,  21.89,  B.  of  L.,  2.20; 
Ooilford,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.  25;  Mil- 
ford.  Plymouth  Ch..  Aux.,  22.50;  New 
Mllford,  Aux.,  97;  Newtown,  Aux.,  1.50; 
Northfleld,  Aux.,  16.60,  M.  C,  5;  North- 
ford,  Aax.  (of  wh.  25  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Clara  E.  Smith),  33.75;  North  Madison, 
M.  C,  9JS2;  Norwalk,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25 
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SHOULD    MISSIONARY    EFFORT    BE    MADE    FOR    WOMEN 
IN    UNCHRISTIAN    COUNTRIES? 

BY   MRS.  C.  B.  BRADLEY. 

This  question  at  once  starts  the  query  why  we  should  single  out  woman 
and  make  a  special  plea  for  her.  Is  tliere'  anything  in  her  present  condition 
that  peculiarly  calls  for  our  sympathy.'*  And  is  her  well-being  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Stafe?  In  answering  these  questions  there  is  nothing 
new  to  be  told  ;  nothing  that  is  not  familiar  to  these  readers.  We  can  only 
hope  to  call  some  things  to  your  remembrance,  possibly  to  present  a  more 
vivid  picture  than  your  mind  now  holds  of  woman's  position  in  unchristian 
lands. 

First,  then,  let  us  try  to  understand  as  well  as  we  can,  at  this  remote  {x>int 
of  survey,  just  what  her  status  in  society  is  in  the  Orient.  The  teachings  of 
Confucius  seem  but  indirectly  to  condemn  woman  to  an  inferior  position.  * 
She  is  enjoined  to  obey  her  husband  implicitly,  while  he  is  not  reminded  of 
any  duties  toward  his  wife.  It  is  commanded  that  the  son  shall  perform 
funeral  rites  for  his  father's  salvation, — consequently  the  father  is  delighted 
when  a  son  comes  to  him  ;  whereas  a  daughter  cannot  perform  this  high 
function.  And  thus  it  comes  about  that  girl  children  are  never  so  welcome 
as  boys ;  and  when  several  girls  come  to  a  family  straitened  by  poverty  it 
is  not  felt  to  be  a  great  crime  to  destroy  the  infant  girl  at  its  birth.  No 
school,  no  education  is  provided  for  Chinese  girls  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  who  sometimes  have  teachers  come  to 
their  homes  and  are  taught  to  read.     High-class  girls  are  carefully  secluded 

(36) 
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from  all  society  of  the  other  sex  from  the  time  they  are  eight  years  of  age. 
Very  rarely  do  they  go  out  from  their  home  to  the  temples  or  to  a  tlieater, 
and  it  must  always  be  in  a  sedan  with  closed  doors. 

A  girl  is  always  betrothed  to  her  husband  by  her  parents  before  she  is 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  before  she  is  twenty  she  is  married,  often  to  a  man 
she  has  never  seen.  She  goes  with  her  husband,  not  to  his  home,  but  to  his  , 
father's  home,  where,  it  may  be,  half  a  dozen  other  brothers  have  brouglit 
their  wives.  Here  she  is  a  patient  slave  to  her  husband  and  her  mother-in- 
law.  If  the  family  is  poor  there  is  much  hard  work  for  her,  and  endless 
quarrels  with  elder  brothers-in-law  and  children-in-law  that  compose  the 
patriarchal  family.  If  she  be  a  lady  of  rank  she  does  not  work,  for  prob- 
ably her  feet  are  bound,  and  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  sleep,  per- 
chance to  quarrel,  too,  with  the  women  of  her  household. 

If  no  sons  are  given  her,  or  she  is  superseded  by  another  wife,  she  does 
not  complain,  but  not  unfrequently  puts  an  end  to  her  unhappy  life.  No 
woman  in  China  has  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action,  and  none  have  edu- 
cational advantages  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  term.  Her  happiness  is  not 
greatly  considered ;  she  is  not  honored.  Surely  the  picture  of  woman  in 
China  is  of  dull,  hard  colors  unrelieved  by  any  bright  shades  or  contrasts. 

But  India, — India,  with  its  sacred  literature  and  its  philosophy  and  its 
myriads  of  beautiful-eyed  women, — shall  we  not  find  a  pleasanter  view  of 
^voman's  lot  in  that  vast  country? 

Here,  too,  social  customs  are  the  outgrowth  of  religion.  There  have 
been  added  to  the  teachings  of  the  sacred  books  references  to  women  as  the 
source  of  all  evil.  Customs,  too,  in  regard  to  her  marriage  have  arisen  that 
seem  to  our  Western  thought  wholly  unbearable.  At  the  early  age  of  eight 
years  a  daughter  is  separated  from  her  brothers  and  placed  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  women's  apartments  of  her  home,  taught  domestic  duties,  and,  most 
emphatically,  to  feel  that  her  future  husband  is  the  only  man  whose  face  she 
may  rightly  see.  She  is  betrothed  by  her  parents  while  she  is  very  young, 
often  when  in  her  cradle.  Should  the  man  to  whom  she  is  betrothed  die 
before  the  wedding  ceremony  she  is  considered  a  widow  just  as  much  as  if 
she  were  a  wife.  She  is  thought  to  have  merited  the  displeasure  of  the 
gods ;  she  cannot  remarry,  but  remains  in  her  father's  house,  an  object  of 
scorn  and  dislike. 

If  she  marries  and  goes  to  her  husband's  home,  the  most  perfect,  even 
abject,  submission  to  her  husband  and  his  family  is  expected  of  her.  She 
is  just  as  completely  secluded  from  the  outside  world  as  before  her  mar- 
riage. She  may  never  eat  with  her  husband,  or  take  a  position  of  equality 
with  him. 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  girl  children  are  not  coveted,  and  are  often  de- 
stroyed at  their  birth  ?  And  is  it  strange  that  young  widows  should  desire 
to  end  their  unhappiness,  and  that  death  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  a  husband 
should  have  the  fascination  of  heroism  and  consecration  to  make  it  attractive 
to  her?  No;  the  picture  of  woman's  lot  under  the  sway  of  Hinduism  is 
only  more  tragically  dark  than  in  China. 

The  teachings  of  Buddha  seem  not  prejudicial  to  woman's  welfare,  save 
that  her  salvation  is  to  be  secured  by  finally  being  born  a  man.  In  coun- 
tries where  Buddhism  remains  more  nearly  pure  we  find  woman  enjoys  a 
position  of  greater  respect  and  consideration.  The  women  of  Siam,  Cey- 
lon, Japan,  although  never  presuming  that  they  are  as  good  or  as  important 
as  men,  have  yet  an  enviable  position  compared  to  those  in  India. 

The  greatest  source  of  unhappiness  to  the  women  of  Japan  is  the  some- 
what prevalent  custom  of  bringing  a  concubine  to  a  home  that  is  at  all 
well  to  do. 

In  Turkey,  Mohammedan  women  are  rigidly  kept  veiled  and  secluded 
and  uneducated, — regarded  as  man's  plaything  and  chattel,  sharing  with 
several  others  the  position  of  wife,  and  set  aside  at  pleasure.  How  scant 
material  for  happy  home  life  can  there  be  in  Turkey  or  India,  or  even 
China  !  To  our  Western  imaginations  how  cheerless  must  be  that  social 
order  where  man  and  woman  are  not  companions  and  equals ! 

The  women  of  the  Orient  do  claim  our  sympathy,  not  alone  because  she 
is  the  weaker  and  can  never  right  her  own  wrongs,  but  because  her  fetters 
are  the  result  of  centuries  of  tradition  and  religious  belief;  and  it  can  be 
no  easy  thing  to  break  down  the  whole  spiritual  setting  of  a  nation,  and 
to  build  up  a  new  framework  of  thought  and  social  order. 

Our  second  question  is,  Should  woman  be  elevated  in  order  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  State?  It  is  admitted  by  all  observers  of  social 
order  that  woman's  position  determines  and  illustrates  the  real  quality  of 
civilization.  Where  woman  is  debased,  man  also  fails  to  rise  to  noble  life. 
So  long  as  woman  is  the  mother  of  every  son  and  daughter,  so  long  is  it  a 
vital  matter  that  she  be  taught,  elevated,  Christianized.  She  must  ever  be 
the  fashioner  of  the  infantile  minds  under  her  care ;  she  must  be  the 
determining  factor  of  the  home  life.  How  necessary,  then,  that  she  be 
able  to  fulfill  these  high  responsibilities ;  that  she  be  the  wife  and  mother 
that  is  cherished,  loved  and  honored. 

Yes,  we  feel  that  the  condition  of  women  in  the  Orient  should  be  bet- 
tered, but — will  education  accomplish  it?  Is  not  the  gospel,  both  for  herself 
and  her  husband,  the  one  thing  needful?  Will  her  elevation  be  assured  by 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write?     Undoubtedly  it  is  the  gospel  that  will 
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ak  down  superstition  and  error ;  but  is  not  one  of  the  speediest  means  of 
cing  the  gospel  within  reach  of  woman  to  give  her  the  ability  to  read  for 
self?  Elementary  education  seems  almost  a  necessary  step  to  her  initia- 
I  into  the  truths  of  Christianity.  We  may  not  hope  to  give  to  each 
ana  a  Christian  teacher  for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  the  women  can 
d,  their  further  enlightenment  seems  possible  through  books.  And  what 
lighty  boon  to  women  barred  from  the  outside  world,  what  a  relief  from 
notony,  from  melancholy  and  morbid  thoughts,  would  there  be  in  Chris- 
i  literature ! 

i^ducation,  thus,  would  not  inevitably  bring  conversion,  but  it  would 
ke  possible  the  entrance  of  truth  into  the  minds  of  many  who  can  receive 
a  no  other  way.  We  should  not  be  content  with  gathering  the  children 
>  schools,  and  offering  them  opportunities  for  education  ;  we  must  go  into 

homes,  and  seek  out  the  mothers,  and  give  them  also  the  opportunity 
[earn.  Missionary  work  along  the  line  of  visiting  homes  was  scarcely 
jmpted  in  India  till  about  forty  years  ago.  It  was  found  that,  according 
the  customs  of  their  country,  the  women  were  in  seclusion  in  their 
nes,  and  did  not  come  to  the  missionaries ;  and  finally  the  bright  plan 
3  evolved  of  sending  a  missionary  woman  to  the  homes  of  the  native 
men,  and  instructing  them  there.  At  once  many  doors  were  open  for  this 
rk,  and  great  things  have  since  been  accomplished.  Unmarried  women 
lid  carry  on  this  work  continuously,  and  we  have  sent  scores  of  young 
men   into  every  mission  station   to  work   specially  for  women.     It  was 

great  wave  of  sympathy  for  the  secluded  women  of  the  Orient  that 
s  aroused  by  this  zenana  visitation,  begun  about  forty  years  ago,  that  laid 

foundation  for  our  women's  missionary  societies,  whose  object  is  work 
women  and  children  in  heathen  countries. 

!^hristianity,  and  in  her  service  education,  and  education  for  women,  is 
ning  ground  in  the  Orient,  and  the  next  fifty  years  will  see  tremendous 
akenings  to  the  advantage  of  education.  And  in  striving  to  advance  this 
ication  among  the  women  of  non-Christian  lands,  let  us  remember  just 
lat  we  mean  by  the  term.  It  is  that  ideal  education  which  trains  the 
;son  to  discern  what  is  true  and  what  is  false ;  which  quickens  obser- 
:ion  and  perception  ;  which  kindles  the  imagination,  and  makes  it  respon- 
e  to  all  that  is  fine  in  life  and  art ;  which  places  the  mind  in  an  attitude 
humble  teachableness  to  truth.  Such  a  conception  of  education  Presi- 
nt  Wheeler  must  have  had  in  mind  when,  in  his  inaugural  address,  he 
id,  "Education  is  the  transmission  of  life,  and  the  supreme  purpose  of  the 
iversity  is  to  provide  living  beings  for  society ;  good  citizens  for  the 
ite." 

The  choicest  fruits  of  such  education  cannot  be  gathered  in  a  day.  They 
quire  time,  and  we  should  not  judge  too  hastily  of  the  results  of  education 
iringits  incipient  stages,  nor  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  by  the  number 

its  converts. 

We  believe  in  education  as  the  means  of  "  completest  human  develop- 
ent."  We  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  allies  in  our  missionary 
forts.  Let  us  continue  to  work,  and  strive  to  give  a  Christian  education 
'  the  unhappy  women  of  non-Christian  countries. 
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A  CHANGE  OF  EMPHASIS  NEEDED. 

BT    MISS    MARGARET    J-    El'AXS,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    MIXXKSOTA    BRANCH 
OF   THE   W.    B.    M.    I.    AND   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   MINNBSOTA 
FEDERATION   OF    WOMEN'S   CLUBS. 

^GxTcn  at  the  International  Congregational  Coancil  in  Boston.) 
(ComcUdfd.) 
V.     A  transference  of  emphasis  to  evangelization  in  its  fullest  significance 
is  needed  in  pulpit  and  pews.     Women  have  responsibili^  for  securing  this 
transference. 

The  pulpit,  although  it  has  its  own  individuality**  responds  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  demands  of  the  pews.  Hence  *'  Help  those  brethren  *•  to  a  trans- 
ference of  emphasis  in  the  themes  of  the  pulpit  is  also  to  the  majority  ^^ 
the  pews  a  timely  injunction. 

(40) 
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At  present  in  most — or  the  best-r-of  our  churches,  of  the  hundred  and 
four  Sabbath  services,  six  Sabbaths  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  sacramental 
remembrance ;  seven  or  eight  are  given  to  a  presentation  by  the  pastor,  mis- 
sionary or  secretary  of  the  great  missionary  enterprises  of  the  church  ;  a  few 
services  may  be  consecrated  to  evangelistic  appeals  to  the  unconverted ;  the 
evangelistic  spirit  is  manifest  in  other  sermons ;  the  gospel  invitation  is  in- 
cluded in  the  presentation  of  many  themes ;  there  is  generally  in  the  pastor's 
prayers  a  postscript  for  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  ;  but,  judging  from 
observation  and  published  reports  of  sermons  even  in  our  best  pulpits,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  pulpit  themes  and  of  the  em- 
phasis of  the  church  services  have  in  view  the  spiritual  edification  of  the 
church  and  of  its  guests.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  four  sermons,  eighty-four 
for  our  own  comfort  and  growth,  and  twenty  for  God's  great  plans ! 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  no  longer  in  the  pulpit  the  old  separation 
between  secular  and  sacred  themes,  but  the  separation  between  the  presenta- 
tion of  God's  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul  and  of  his  desire 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world  still  exists.  Yet  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
voices  the  theory  and  ideal  of  the  Christian  pulpit:  "The  primary  duty  of 
the  church  minister  is  not  to  comfort  and  edify  the  church,  but  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  unconverted.  Let  Christians  edify  one  another."  The  Chris- 
tian pulpit,  that  *'  modern  throne  of  power,"  has  as  its  great  opportunity  the 
manifestation  of  its  belief  in  this  "  primary  duty  of  the  church  minister,"  by 
preaching  to  the  unconverted  and  by  arousing  the  church  to. evangelistic  en- 
deavor for  the  unsaved  about  them  and  in  the  world.  So  far  as  women  are 
in  any  sense  or  degree  the  e^thly  *' power  behind  the  throne"  of  the  pulpit, 
their  opp)ortunity  is  to  secure  this  practical  restatement,  with  fitting  empha 
sis,  of  the  great  functions  of  the  Church. 

With  the  transfer  of  emphasis,  the  morning  service  will  help  the  great 
mass  of  the  "uninterested"  who  are  gathered  only  there  to  see  their  privi- 
leges as  co-laborers  with  God,  and  instead  of  providing,  as  now,  spiritual 
pabulum  for  those  grown  fastidious  as  summer  boarders,  it  will  add  to  the 
church  daily.  The  evening  service  will  never  lack  timely  themes.  The 
prayer  meeting  will  lose  its  self-centered  life  to  save  its  spirit.  The  edifica- 
tion of  the  church  will  not  be  neglected,  but  secured,  through  active  evangel- 
ization. 

Professor  Hunt's  recent  article  in  the  Homtletic  Review  on  *'  The  Decline 
of  the  Pews,"  draws  attention  to  the  semi-serious  doubt  in  the  pews,  the 
coquetting  with  error,  the  hypercritical  spirit  in  listening  to  preaching,  the 
unreasonable  demands  upon  the  pulpit.  His  statement,  among  others,  that 
^^the  great  need  is  .  .  .  more  faith  in  the  divine  institution  and  mission  of 
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the  Cluirch,"  finds  corroboration  in  sinvlar  expressions  everywhere,  such  as 
that  the  Lord  is  limited  in  his  work  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Church  to 
its  responsibilities  and  |K>ssibilities ;  that  the  churches  are  timid  in  imder- 
takiu}:^  j^reat  work,  in  attempting  to  reach  non-church  attendants  in  their 
communities,  many  churches  giving  no  thought  to  this ;  that  few  churclies 
are  entering  into  the  wider  missionary  work  in  a  way  at  all  adequate  to  the 
promises  of  power  to  back  them  in  such  enterprises;  that  any  pastor  will 
say  that  one  third  of  his  members  only  make  up  the  praying  and  working 
force  ;  that  half  the  population  of  this  country-  never  sets  foot  within  a  church. 
Such  utterances  from  thoughtful  and  obser\'«nt  writers  surely  indicate  more 
than  the  inevitable  dissatisfaction  with  human  frailty  and  im[>erfection. 

When  these  expressions  are  put  forth  with  the  fact  that  last  year  the  num- 
ber of  additions  to  our  Congregational  churches  from  the  labors  of  625,864 
church  memlK^rs  was  only  2,370,  and  with  the  fact  that  last  year  our  expend- 
itmes  tor  ourselves  increasevi  by  $173,813,  while  our  gifts  to  all  benevo- 
lences decivasevi  by  $525,405,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  concentration  of 
elfoit  u|v>n  the  edification  of  the  Church?  Ought  the  strength  of  a  family 
to  he  exhaustetl  in  taking  its  fooii?  Necessity'  may  seem  to  compel  new 
churches  untraineil  in  the  Lord's  work  to  exhaust  their  energies  upon  them- 
selves instead  of  using  them  tor  the  Lord's  plans ;  but  what  shall  wc  say  of 
ntatuie  CMuistians  in  a  mature  church  whose  music  and  ministrations  for 
thentselves  cost  more  than  their  missions  for  our  Father's  purposes? 

A  little  dumb  girl  was  last  winter  brought  to  St.  Paul  to  meet  her  father, 
whom  she  had  not  siXMi  since  she  entertsl  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Whe\i  she  t^|vnevi  those  dumb  liiNs  from  which  he  liad  never  heard  an 
inteUijjihle  wonU  and  uTtercvl,  as  s>.c  h.ui  been  newly  taught,  the  word 
**  r,uh-eu**  his  sobs  ot  j^^y  arouseJ  co:^r-ig:ous  s\Tnpathv  in  cver\-one  present. 
Vho  vhiKhNh  ulteranoo  **  ASKt  V'arher"  rt-v:ces  our  Father,  but  he  expects 
uutmr  det\ls  ti>Mn  h:s  ok?c:  chi.drxr::,  TI*  Cnurxrh  in  the  early  ages  of 
UniMianily  did  n.M  lin^^cr  *:i  the  r.rs^:  sta^iw  iM  growth. 

I  lie  tr«n?*re,K^>  .m^  euV;>hAs:s  :s  !^e<^=e.:  for  :hJs  irLimialistk  age.     Luther's 

<IWV  n<Hsksl  emphasis  uix>n  :\t:  ;-::h  ::ji>:-e..:  -roo  hiai  as  he  knelt  on  those 

murbW  Muh^  M  Ron>e,  a«d  -,..^  ::>cr,^  rV:^  aci^i  bv  trampling  super- 

^tthH«  Ui^Wr  hW  li^.  and  w^Ik^r.^r  .x->^^  :S^^:  »  he  rrxxited  \u  -  The  just 

.  ♦^w  .u,  ..^  «,vv^  fv:^^v  :V  scx:-n.  c,>xwed  m-Ith  hundreds  of  sob- 

ftlt^  aHd  ^K^b^vi  t VV  Vv^--Vt  i^s5«^  arv2  enibnc^s  bestowed  upon 

ciISn  at  tSe  r.N^N  vxf  :V  >Ci=TK,  :*«  cmnriction  came  th«t 

Wt\<  L\?;:x-V  ^v,>rT>eTOf:  **\V>esi  aoTXMie  comes  and 

\  W^v  K««n.  aiK^  jwi^s.  *  W  %o  :iT«  bo*?  •  i  repiv,  *  Martin 
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ither  used  to,  but  he  has  moved  out,  and  Jesus  Christ  lives  here.***  No 
iger  I,  but  Christ  Jesus !  The  mind  in  Christ  Jesus  longs  for  the  time 
len  every  tongue  shall  confess  him.     Since  "  work  for  man  must  be  done 

man,"  that  time  will  come  when  the  heart  of  the  Church  is  set  chiefly 
on  evangelization. 

The  transference  of  emphasis  from  edification  to  evangelization  would 
tnifest  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  other  religions.  I  once 
ird  Canon  Gore  sum  up  his  experiences  in  India,  by  saying  that  the  diffi- 
Ity  of  introducing  Christianity  among  the  Hindus  arose  from  their  lack  of 
ee  essential  characteristics  which  Christianity  produces :  a  sense  of  indi- 
lual  responsibility,  a  working  instead  of  a  worshiping  religion,  and  a  con- 
ousness  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  , 

The  three  characteristics  of  the  Christian  religion  bring  their  responsi- 
ity  to  the  women  as  to  the  men  of  our  churches.  The  "  Each  one  of  you 
ill  give  an  account  of  himself,"  "  Be  ye  doers  of  the  Word,**  ''  All  ye  are 
jthren,**  find  adequate  manifestation  only  in  emphasis  upon  the  main 
iction  of  the  Church. 

The  transference  of  emphasis  to  evangelization  would  make  another 
|>eal  not  now  strongly  urged  to  those  outside  tliq  Church.  Dr.  Lyman 
biting  narrates  the  choice,  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  Austrian 
nperor  as  his  monogram  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  the  initials  of  the 
atin  sentence,  Austria  est  imperare  orhi  univcrso  (Austria  is  to  rule  the 
odd).  He  points  out  an  evident  truth  when  he  says:  "The  aspiration, 
restrain  of  the  imperare  universo  is  very  deeply  rooted,  yea,  quite  inborn 
1  the  soul  of  man  ;  a  dominion  seeker  would  be  a  quite  correct  ethical 
lefinition  of  man.  It  is  in  liim  because  behind  him  tliere  is  a  divine  and 
overeign  personality  infusing  man's  moral  nature.  Tliat  is  the  power 
vhich  is  to  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
nto  humanity  that  imperial  impulse  has  come.** 

The  call  to  heroic  action  draws  noble  natures :  it  drew  the  first  disciples ; 
tdrew  Paul  when  Ananias  was  bidden,  "  Showhim  what  great  things  he 
niist  suflTer.**  The  appeal  to  the  dominion  seeker  in  man  fills  our  armies 
nd  our  noble  posts  everywhere.  The  appeal,  "  Come  to  conquer  the 
vorkl  for  Christ,"  would  draw  into  the  Church  many  noble  men  and  women 
vlio  now  refuse  to  come  for  tlie  fellowship  of  the  saints  there. 

The  practical  transference  of  emphasis  would  give  breadth  to  our  branch 
>fthe  Church  of  Christ.  Fifty  years  ago  Miss  Barrett  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ngfthat  she  always  went  to  the  "  nearest  dissenting  chapel  of  the  Congrega- 
ionalists,"  from  liking  the  simplicity  of  that  praying  and  speaking  without 
^ks  ;'*  .  .  .  and  a  little,  too,  from  disliking  the  theory  of"  state  churches** ; 
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and  she  adds,  "  There  is  a  narrowness  among  the  dissenters  which  is  won- 
derful,—an  arid-gray  Puritanism  in  the  clefts  of  their  souls ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  clear  that  they  know  what  the  liberty  of  Christ  means  far  better,  ...  and 
sUnd  together  as  a  body  on  higher  ground." 

The  fifty  years  have  brought  breadth,  and  made  music,  art  and  poetry, 
warmth  of  passion  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  aids  to  Uie  development  of 
Christian  life,  and  we  have  kept,  too,  the  liberty  of  Christ  and  the  higher 
ground.  But  how  the  narrowness  of  sectarian  jealousy,  of  ignorance  of  the 
noble  work  of  other  denominations,  of  rivalr>-  between  one  benevolent  society 
and  another,  and  between  the  men  and  women  in  Qiristian  work,  would 
pass  away  from  among  us  were  the  main  instead  of  the  secondary  stress  in 
our  church  life  placed  upxyi  broad  evangelization,  and  if  we  knew  all  Chris- 
tian workers  as  friends  and  allies  who  help  us  to  attain  our  ends !  How 
emphasis  on  e\'angelization  would  lead  to  broader,  deeper  spirituality ! 

From  the  transference  of  emphasis  would  result  certain  special  blessings 
in  women's  missionary  work.  It  would  change  the  motive  from  pity  to 
loyalty  and  love.  Pity  was  a  strong  motive  in  the  organization  of  women's 
missionary'  societies.  When  Luther's  daughter  died  he  tried  to  console  his 
weeping  wife  with  the  thouglit  of  what  the  little  girl  had  escaped  by  death. 
**  Don't  take  on  so,  Kate,"  he  said  :  **  this  is  a  hard  world  for  women." 

Pity  for  the  women  of  the  false  religrions,  for  whom  this  is  indectl  a  hard 
world,  has  aroused  us ;  pity  for  their  unutterable  physical  suffering,  for  their 
ignorance  and  mental  vacuity,  for  their  slaver}*,  their  utter  darkness  and 
hopelessness.  But  pity  is  an  ephemeral  emotion,  and  wears  itself  out.  Pity 
necessitates,  too,  a  knowledge  of  conditions*  and  that  is  difficult  to  diffuse 
among  the  masses  in  our  churches.  Pity  is  also  an  emotion  which  if  inade- 
quately expressed  in  action  is  weakening  to  character. 

A  motive  stronger  than  pity  may  be  urged  in  missionary  work, — enthu- 
siasm for  our  Leader,  and  love  and  loyalty  to  Him.  The  great  mass  of  the 
women  of  our  churches  are  quite  frank  in  declaring :  **  I  am  not  interested 
in  foreign  missions,"  or  in  home  missions,  as  the  case  may  be.  "  These 
heathen  women  or  these  degraded  women  are  not  attractive  to  me." 

But  no  loyal  or  loving  woman  may  say,  *'I  am  not  interested  in  the  chief 
object  of  the  church  which  I  have  voluntarily  joined,  or  indifferent  to  the 
Christ-given  plan  for  that  church."  Of  the  labor  and  effort  required  to  build 
**this  church  to  the  Christ  of  God,"  we  can  only  say :  **  We  have  promised, 
and  dare  we  the  vow  recall?  To  do  it  because  we  love  Him;  we  love 
Um,  and  that  is  all."  Love*  and  loyalty  and  sacred  obligation,  as  well  as 
fw^,  urge  that  our  best  energies  go  to  the  evangelization  of  God's  whole 
world. 
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Women  may  accomplish,  if  they  will,  the  change  of  emphasis  in  their  own 
¥Ork  if  not  in  that  of  the  whole  Church.  A  German  landlady  told  me  of  once 
)verhearing  a  celebrated  actress  practice  for  an  entire  day  on  one  line  of 
^chiller's  "Mary  Stuart."  It  was  that  line  in  which  Mary  answers  her  com- 
>anion's  remonstrances  upon  her  gayety  over  her  temporary  release  from 
>rison  with  the  words,  ''Zaw  micA  ein  kind sein;  set  est  mit*'  (Let  me  be 
I  child;  be  one  with  me).  All  day  long  the  actress  practiced  this  line, 
•hifting  the  stress  from  one  word  to  another  in  her  efibrt  to  secure  the  correct 
emphasis  for  the  most  vivid  portrayal  of  Mary's  character.  She  knew  that  it 
vas  in  her  power  by  her  rendering  this  one  line  to  fix  permanently  in  the 
learers'  mind  her  own  conception  of  the  poet's  ideal. 

The  change  in  women's  work  will  require  more  than  one  day.  It  must  be 
I  growth.  The  change  will  be  a  revolt  against  her  own  weakness  and 
larrowness  and  love  of  approval ;  against  tradition,  expectation  and  apparent 
lecessity ;  and  against  long  custom,  whose  weight  is  indeed 

**  Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life.** 

But  women  have  those  essentials  to  all  highest  success  in  labor,  freedom  and 
responsibility.  It  is  not  beyond  their  power,  as  it  is  within  their  sacred 
obligation,  to  bring  all  their  church  work  to  the  test  of  having  as  its  chief  end 
not  material  comfort  or  luxury,  nor  even  the  edification  of  the  Church,  but  the 
rescuing  of  the  unsaved.  "Does  this  work  emphasize  the  evangelization  of 
the  unconverted  as  the  chief  work  of  the  Church?  If  it  does,  spiritual  life 
will  also  be  quickened  by  it. 

An  Indian  rajah,  for  whose  new  bride  Mr.  Kipling,  father  of  the  poet  and 

stof}'  writer,  had  decorated  a  palace,  asked  the  painter  to  select  from  a  casket 

a  jewel  for  her.     Mr.  Kipling's  choice  from  the  marvelous  glowing  gems 

such  as  only  Oriental  monarchs  own,  was  a  magnificent  diamond.     "Give 

her  this,"  he  said  ;  "  no  woman  could  withstand  that."     But  the  rajah  shut 

the  diamond  again  in  the  casket,  which  he  hugged  jealously  to  his  breast,  and 

exclaimed,  "Nay;  such  gems  be  not  for  women  !  "     What  gems  of  service 

are  for  woman,  only  she  may  decide.     Will  she  redeem  her  work,  and,  so 

fiir  as  it  is  in  her  power,  that  of  the  whole  Church  to  beauty  and  glory  .^     She 

owes  to  the  entire  Church  culture  and  inspiration  in  missionary  work. 

The  revolt  against  tradition  and  custom  involved  in  a  radical  change  of 
emphasis  in  women's  work,  must  be  an  individual  revolt  from  unsatisfactory 
activities  to  direct  active  participation  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
She  will  find  abundant,  rewardful  labor  in  that  field.  Each  woman  may  for 
herself  test  her  individual  gifts  of  service  by  their  direct  or  indirect  value  to 
^«  plans  of  God,  knowing  that  the  service  which  endures  this  test  fosters  her 
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.n\n  spiritual  life  and  thai  of  those  associated  with  her.  Each  woman  may 
■  .\\ally  eschew  all  church  work  which  demands  her  time  and  strength  without 
cv^:iipensaling  results  in  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  main  evangelistic  purpose 
ot"  :ne  church.  Or  she  may  remain  only  partially  conscious  of  her  high 
pr:vi!e^.  Mr.  David  Rice  Atchison  was  President  of  these  United  States 
lor  a::  e::::re  Aiy,  and  slept  tiie  hours  away  without  realizing  his  unique 
h\^::or. 

As  to  each  woman  is  in^nted  the  heavenly  vision,  she  may  put  away 
ch:Ixi*>h  :h:::p.  and  manifest  sympathy  witli  the  great  plans  of  God,  and  so 
•-rres*  o:*.  tv^  full  growth." 

The  :;rs:or.tr>:i  of  the  apostolic  emphasis  upon  evangelization  in  the  three- 
fol.:  purpose  vM  :he  Church  will  restore  to  the  Church  and  to  women  iheir 
^*ory  Auu  power. 

T::ere  aV:de:>.  always  hi  the  Church  militant  remembrance,  edification  and 
evarprl:ra::.v:.  The  <:rej:es:  of  these  has:eas  the  coming  of  the  Church 
r  u-:rp:-,tr.:  and  eten^al.  Over  the  entrance  of  Milan  Cathedral  are  caned 
t  lex?  r.txt.vs:  uuier  the  sculprjrevi  cross*,  -That  which  troubles  is  but  for 
i  r:*-,"-r^r.t ;"  ur..ier  the  rvxses,  ••  That  which  pleases  is  but  for  a  moment;" 
UTivkr  the  great  central  jovh.  ••Onlv  that  is  -mrortant  which  is  eternal." 


ON    A   NEW   \TL\R. 

SV    AVO:^   R.  WTF"<- 

MvKT  rs.^  this  c-.^iu  1'^  \ca:  r.^w  t-  nse.  blessed  Father,  or  it  will  be 
ct'l*  t>-Nr  SI ::^e  as  the  oM  \ear.  Rer<-.\  t.-'  n:y  £i::h  Thy  prxKnises,  and  renew 
:i  \  .NNu-u^  tv>  s»f..-e  tNr  •:.  v^.::ck^n  w:.-!-  -jae  the  oxisciousness  of  Tin 
r^'^rs. "v^.  :.e»:  Ihv  sp":  :  . f  -^at  >>  i-v-  f-^.  ~  r::y  sixil  its  old-time  fears. 
T^sTi  >:-all  :x^  Jwri:  w  t>  r.e  t.^  >e:Vcl  :!  s  >.v^e?  :>fw  year.  Through  its 
>5i>s  1  w  ,:  ca.:>.  ,:ear  father,  th»^  scv  -y  ':x:a-:r-^  ot"  ooe  upheld  by  the 
ir£i:ce.  Iw::i^\alv  sc^jc't  ^^->^JLrv 1.  7  ;.  aro  lea^iin^  me.  I  will  look 
x.>ssr?  ^-kN  ?,:  ::v  ra^vr.  V-  :v  «r>e<  s*^r  "ij:  re.  I  .▼:.:  <£-g,  I  will  laugh,  I 
xfc^:  ^wvvxr  thv>v>^-  :  V  ^T^a- — :-**  v\  ,c^  :-e  Lori  Sfing:  my  strength. 
IVaw  ck^  axv,t  -V.  -^  t  he  T-v  ,:->;.-.  ::  ,e  curtain  of  the  future,  so 
^^^  *^>  ^^  **>^^  >fx.Av:  t  V  .- o,:vpas;s.  -^  Li v.  I:  ^  Thv  future,  and 
W^  :>>»  ^^^se  v\:s  a^  t —^  -  p.  ..:,:  t:^  AT---t:5.  It  will  draw  back 
M»c^  Hfer  ^  I  «N-ve  O.S.. :;to^x;>:%  ,^•^-^J-J,  .vsc^.-^^rs^  at  each  step  new 
*^^  r^>  >^>.xs-  a  vl  Vxv.  N,^  ...  :  V.  :  Sfrk::  jre/x-c  Tbou  wilt  befall 
•^    I  vfe  »K^  *a.  Tnv  ^, :c    :. -:.  .V   r^  .-^  ^^-^-^  or  mon?  ?ov :  I  ask 


»liM««^  «  »^  w.     M>  >,.:•.;  K  ..•>  >»  c:.^  :».  i^r  ce  ^isioo  of  Thee. 
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I  long  to  be  freed  from  the  frets  of  worldliness  into  the  liberty  of  the  world, 
— the  mastery  of  sense  and  of  time  that  Thou  canst  give.  I  long  to  know 
Thee,  that  I  may  know  myself  and  others.  Live  Thou  in  me,  blessed  Lord  ; 
then  alone  shall  1  rightly  live  in  thy  new  year.— /^<?w  »*  When  Thou 
Hast  Shut  Thy  Door:' 


COMMUNICATING    ZEAL. 

BY   MRS.    F.    M.    ELLIOTT. 
(Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  W.  B.  M.  L,  Oct.  25,  1899,  at  Madison,  Wis.) 

This  subject  reads  as  if  there  were  some  problem  about  it,  some  difficulty 
in  communicating  zeal.  Now,  doesn't  every  one  know  that  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  communicate  zeal  as  it  is  to  communicate  the  measles?  Once  you 
have  a  good,  thorough  case  of  it  yourself  you  are  bound  to  go  about  giving 
it  out  on  every  hand.  You  may  find  some  few  of  the  people  you  meet  who 
are  proof  against  it. 

Out  in  Manila,  when  our  poor  soldier  boys  come  down  with  the  small- 
pox, they  are  sent  to  the  pest  camps  ;  and  when  an  outsider,  the  doctor  or 
the  chaplain  visits  them,  he  puts  on  a  cloak  saturated  in  some  chemical 
which  makes  him  safe  from  contagion.  So,  sometimes,  when  we  are  full 
of  enthusiasm  we  come  up  against  a  person  so  cloaked  in  indifference  that 
he  seems  proof  against  our  zeal.  Usually,  however,  there  is  a  crack 
somewhere  in  his  covering  through  which  our  influence  can  penetrate. 
Such  persons  being  exceptions  need  not  now  be  considered.  Let  us  only 
note  that  our  zeal,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  contagious. 

As  to  zeal  itself,  it  is  of  many  kinds.  I  know  women  who  are  full  of 
zeal  about  housekeeping.  They  can  always  give  you  some  new  rule  for 
pickled  peaches  or  tell  you  the  best  moth-destroyer.  And  I  know  women 
whose  chief  concern  in  life  is  in  clothes.  They  wax  eloquent  over  pipings 
and  box-plaitings,  and  can  tell  to  an  inch  the  proper  size  for  a  sleeve.  And 
there  are  some  women  who  wake  up  and  talk  with  energy  about  the  besf 
make  of  golf  clubs,  and  the  number  of  strokes  it  has  taken  them  to  make  the 
nine  holes. 

And  all  these  women  are  interesting.  Sometimes  one  wonders  a  little  at 
their  great  enthusiasm  over  little  matters  that  are  of  no  vital  interest  in  this 
h\cr  world,  but  they  are  full  of  something  and  are  ready  to  talk  about  it. 

No  woman  is  interesting  unless  she  is  full  of  zeal  about  something.  A 
woman  with  no  zeal  is  just  like  a  cow,  a  placid,  stupid  cow — a  really  nice, 
calm  animal,  that  is  all.     Fortunately  the  number  of  such  women  is  small. 

Most  women  have  too  many  zeals.  I  once  had  a  friend  who  was  full  of 
zeal  about  many  things.  Collecting  teapots  was  her  specialty  until  she  dis- 
covered superior  possibilities  in  porcelain  bowls,  and  transferred  her  affection 
to  them.  She  wore  out  her  life  in  zeal  about  little  things  until  she  was  tired 
of  it  all,  and  one  day  she  confessed  that  the  existence  she  longed  for  and 
considered  most  desirable  was  that  of  a  really  valuable  cow.  Now,  of 
course  such  a  state  would  have  been  death  to  a  woman  of  her  energy.     A 
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wide-awake,  live  woman  must  have  zeal  about  something.  The  main  thing 
is  not  to  learn  how  to  communicate  the  zeal  that  is  in  her,  but  to  know  ex- 
actly what  zeal  she  is  communicating,  for  she  is  surely  radiating  something 
every  time  she  moves. 

Zeal  is  most  like  tire.  Just  consider  the  adjectives  we  use  with  it — fer- 
vent zeal,  burning  zeal,  consuming,  devouring  zeal.  It  is  a  thing  that  bums 
in  us,  and  flashes  out  on  all  about  us.  It  is  like  Bre  in  its  action.  There  is 
the  raging,  spasmodic  enthusiasm  tliat  incites  to  sudden  self-sacrifice ;  that 
moves  its  victim  to  throw  all  her  jewels  into  the  treasury  at  once,  tearing 
them  oir  on  the  spot.  There  is  the  cahn,  steady  devotion  that  moves  to 
constant  giving,  and  warms  without  destroying. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  consider  what  zeal  is  in  us — whether  it  is  for  the 
things  that  are  most  worthy.  What  is  our  especial  zeal?  Have  we  caught 
the  fervor  for  self-culture  ?  Are  we  devoting  our  lives  to  studying  art  and 
literature  and  the  sciences?  Well  and  good  ;  we  are  opening  new  worlds  to 
our  minds  and  are  training  them.  Is  any  higher  zeal  possible?  Do  we 
stop  at  self-improvement?  Does  that  help  those  about  us  to  a  higher  life? 
Does  it  urge  us  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  degraded  and  lost  in  this  world? 
Does  it  bring  us  nearer  God?  And,  last  test  of  all,  does  it  make  us  Christ- 
like ?  If  this  sort  of  zeal  is  in  us  it  will  go  out  to  others.  If  we  were  inclosed 
in  a  cloister  it  would  make  its  way  to  some  one.  If  the  walls  of  a  sick- 
room shut  us  in  it  would  work  out  into  some  other  life ;  and  if  our  life  is 
oiit  in  the  broad  world,  that  zeal  will  spread  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  this 
earth. 

If,  after  all,  you  want  some  hints  about  communicating  your  zeal,  study 
the  lives  of  our  missionaries.  See  how  they  do  it.  Read  Paton's  life ;  listen, 
every  chance  you  can  get,  to  the  experience  of  our  missionary  women — home 
on  their  vacations — read  their  letters  from  the  field.  The  business  of  their 
consecrated  lives  is  communicating  zeal. 
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CHINA. 
THE   OPENING   CENTURY  IN  CHINA. 

BY    MRS.   HARLAN    P.    BEACH. 

A  STUDY  of  the  conditions  jrreeting  the  new  century  in  China  is  scarcely 
complete  without  a  review  of  the  eventful  years  of  at  least  half  a  century 
preceding  it.  But  the  limitations  of  a  magazine  article  forbid  its  covering 
too  much  ground. 

As  the  century  opens,  three  factors  in  the  situation  seem  to  stand  out  with 
most  prominence. 

The  first  of  these  is  change.  Whether  the  results  will  be  for  better  or  for 
worse,  old  institutions,  old  habits  of  life,  old  ideals  are  threatened  with 
strange  innovations. 

The  second  one  is  the  advent  of  Foreign  Powers.  They  may  be  a  menace 
to  national  existence,  or  may  not  be,  but  China  will  never  again  be  what 
she  was  before  they  came  upon  the  scene. 

The  third  factor  is  the  Ciiristian  religion,  a  mighty  and  pervasive  one, 
though  recognized  in  the  "  still,  small  voice,"  reaching  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  rather  than  in  the  wind  and  the  earthquake. 

I.  Change.  To  the  natural  heart  of  the  Chinaman  change  is  abhorrent. 
To  have  his  life  modeled  after  that  of  his  fathers  is  the  acme  of  his  desires. 
The  books  he  studies  at  school,  the  language  he  speaks,  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment he  lives  uncjer,  reach  back  to  a  remote  antiquity.  The  city  he  lives  in 
has  its  dwelling  houses,  yamens  and  temples  built  in  a  style  of  architecture 
repeated  with  little  variations  all  over  the  empire.  And  the  arched  marble 
bridge  he  crosses,  ornamented  with  rows  of  queer  little  seated  lions,  is  like 
hundreds  of  others  spanning  other  rivers  and  canals. 

Into  this  life  of  satisfied  uniformity  has  entered  the  disquieting  element  of 
change.  He  sees  the  beginning  of  preparations  for  tearing  up  the  hills  to 
unearth  their  treasures  of  coal  and  iron,  of  copper,  silver  and  gold,  regard-  ' 
less  of  the  revengeful  fury  of  the  earth  dragon.  He  gazes  at  the  great  spindles 
and  looms  of  a  huge  factory  which  will  turn  out  bales  of  cloth  with  unthink* 
able  rapidity;  and  he  himself  patronizes,  on  trial,  the  ''fire-wheel  cart" 
(the  railroad  train),  though  the  iron  tracks  sweep  through  the  gpraveyard  of 
his  ancestors,  and  he  shivers  as  he  thinks  of  their  wandering  spirits  bereft 
of  an  earthly  home. 

But  these  changes  in  the  industrial  world  are  fraught  with  more  serious 
consequences  than  those  in  the  realm  of  sentiment.  The  mines  may  furnish 
labor  for  the  unemployed,  but  the  great  factories  will  do  away  with  the 
hand-loom,  and  the  railroads  make  havoc  with  the  business  of  the  carter 
and   wheelbarrow  man,  the   donkey-driver  and   coolie,   the   boatmen   and 
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innkeeper,  whose  over-night  guests  now  whisk  through  their  trip  in  half 
a  day.  A  readjustment  of  such  sociological  disturbances  is  difficult  anv- 
where,  but  ominously  serious  where  the  struggle  for  a  bare  subsistence  is  so 
strenuous  ;is  in  China. 

2.  Foreij^n  powers.  One  of  two  possibilities  will  be  the  undoubted  result 
of  the  recent  a;^<j^ressions  of  foreign  nations  in  China ;  one  that  they  will 
divirie  the  territory  between  them,  the  other  that  they  will  continue  to  hold, 
as  jit  present,  •'  spheres  of  influence,"  with  conditions  as  favorable  to  cora- 
inerce  as  possible. 

Tlje  first  possibility  is  scarcely  probable.  With  the  exception  of  Russia, 
the  Powers  care  little  for  an  extension  of  territory  or  to  meet  the  problems 
involved  in  governinj^  a  people  like  the  Chinese.  The  designs  of  Russia, 
possibly,  may  include  acquisition  of  land,  giving  her  an  ice- free  harbor. 
Semi-A'-iatic  herself,  siie  is  in  many  ways  allied  to  Mongolian  peoples,  and 
her  institutions  and  methods  of  government  would  fit  more  easily  on  them 
than  those  of  a  more  distinctly  Western  nation. 

If  matters  remain  as  at  present,  with  lease  of  territory  and  ** sphere  of 
irillijeiitc"  j^rantcd  to  Germany  in  Shanting,  to  England  along  the  valley 
of  ^'an^^tzc,  to  France  in  the  South  and  to  Russia  in  the  North,  the  develop- 
ments to  be  looked  for  are  in  the  lines  of  laying  of  railroads,  working  of 
mine's,  builrlinf;  up  of  mills  and  factories,  and,  in  general,  the  wide  extenskm 
of  commerce.  It  is  as  a  commercial  venture  that  the  Powers  have  set  foot 
in  China,  and  here  the  most  roseate  hopes  center. 

It  may  be  (jucstioncd,  however,  whether  Western  investors  have  takes 
enough  into  account  the  backwardness  of  the  Chinese  in  demanding  d» 
conveniences  and  a))purtenances  of  a  Western  civilization  so  necessary  to  flk 
Servants  in  foifi;^n  families  do  not  seize  with  avidity  labor-saving 
tioiis,  ;ind  if  in  tlicir  r)\vn  honic;*  they  possess  any  of  the  modern  applia 
for  lioM^^c  work  and  co(jkinj^,  they  arc,  as  someone  has  remarked,  '^  rare  and 
lonrr-oMic  exce))tions."  In  this  country  the  same  thing  is  true  of  them- 
Liviii'4  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization  teeming  with  the  ornate  and 
:;>':!  Ibioiis,  thcv  Still  hold  to  a  barren  and  primitive  mode  of  life,  content 
V.  :i  I  Ifw  tools  and  sinij^le  surroundings.  Considering  this  national  trait, 
fin-  liiiiir.it  ions  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  pockctbook,  and  the  fact  that  as  manu- 
l.ii  tiinns  of  any  desired  article  they  easily  become  dangerous  competitors,  it 
i-   |;'is-ii.]«.r  that  Cliina  may  not  ))rove  the  commercial  El  Dorado  hoped  for. 

W'itli  tliL-  etleits  on  the  national  life  of  this  foreign  invasion  of  territory 
w(.'  liave  become  more  or  less  familiar.  The  impetus  given  to  reform  in  tlic 
fir^t  few  months  seemed  to  promise  a  new  China  with  almost  the  speed  that 
a  '*  Xew  Japan  '*  was  evolved.     Incipient  universities  sprang  into  life  all 
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the  empire.  A  prospectus  for  a  girls*  school,  including  departments  of 
and  medicine,  under  the  sole  care  of  the  Chinese,  was  drawn  up  in 
ghai.  Questions  in  regard  to  Western  science  and,  in  one  case,  Bible 
ry  were  introduced  into  the  government  examinations,  and  edicts  in- 
icing  the  most  sweeping  reforms  were  issued  with  bewildering  rapidity, 
npressionable  young  emperor  and  a  few  wildly  radical  reformers  lead- 
lie  wav. 


COOKING    IX    CHINA. 


len  came  the  sudden  setback  :  the  disappearance  of  the  emperor  from 
ic  life;  the  secret,  luu'ried  tli^ht  of  Kaiifj^,  the  most  noted  of  the  reform- 
the  arrest,  imprisonment  and  barbaric  beheading  of  six  others  :  and  the 
.tatement  of  the  cm})ress  dowajijer  in  the  place  of  power.  Since  tlien 
tjrsities  have  been  stopped,  the  girls'  school  in  Shan<;hai  closed,  western 
ices   dropped  from   the  examinations,   and    projj^ressive    edicts  repealed. 
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while  officials  and  business  corporations  are  squeezed  to  the  utmost  for  silver 
to  meet  the  heavy  indemnities. 

But  at  least  the  country  has  been  saved  from  revolution  and  the  govern- 
ment from  collapse,  as  was  imminent  if  the  young  emperor  had  continued 
in  his  headlong  rush  of  reform  unchecked. 

3.  The  Christian  religion.  The  present  outlook  for  missionary  work  lias 
signs  both  of  discouragement  and  promise.  On  the  one  hand,  dislike  of 
foreigners,  enhanced  by  their  recent  aggressions,  often  includes  the  mission- 
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ary  as  well,  and  he  is  considered  responsible  for  some  of  the  national  dis- 
asters. Then  as  a  different  type  of  foreigner  from  him  becomes  more 
familiar  in  the  interior,  the  motives  which  govern  his  life  may  not  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  thoughtless  from  those  of  the  mere  money-getter,  and 
the  hardening  effects  may  be  seen  which  make  missionary  work  in  the 
ports  so  difficult.  The  almost  universal  demand  for  English  in  mission 
schools  in  the  last  few  months  will  involve  changes  of  curriculum  and  an 
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increase  in  the  teaching  force  ;  and  opportunities  open  to  graduates  to  enter 
husiness  life,  with  its  larger  salaries,  but  its  temptations  and  pitfalls,  may  re- 
duce the  ranks  of  helpers  and  pastors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  crowd  of  applicants  in  all  missionary  institutions, 
the  demand  for  books  prepared  by  missionaries,  the  long  roll  of  inquirers 
and  the  many  additions  to  church  membership  are  conditions  such  as  have 
never  been  seen  in  China  before.  In  Manchuria  and  Fu-chien  the  awaken- 
ing is  almost  like  the  days  of  Pentecost.  The  activity  of  native  Christians, 
also,  in  spreading  the  gospel  message,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  Manchuria  and  in  the  anti-foreign  province  of 
Hunan,  where  one  man,  a  helper  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has 
been  the  principal  human  agent  in  developing  a  truly  great  work,  having 
twen^'-two  centers  of  Christian  worship,  with  which  are  connected  hundreds 
of  Christians  and  thousands  of  inquirers. 

The  hopeful  beginnings  of  work  by  secretaries  sent  out  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the  stu- 
dent classes  must  be  counted  among  the  potent  forces  for  Christ,  and  such 
eflbrts  for  the  literati  as  are  being  put  forth  by  Mr.  Timothy  Richards  in 
Shanghai  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Reid  in  Peking,  not  overlooked  as  valuable,  though 
less  fruitful  in  immediate  results  than  others. 

What  the  new  century  will  be  to  China  depends  largely  on  what  it  is  to 
the  Christian  Church  in  other  lands.  It  has  been  night  there  for  many  cen- 
turies; but  if  in  consecration  and  loyalty  to  the  Master  his  followers  enter 
the  open  doors  to  take  possession  for  him,  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  will 

hring  the  morning. 

»«^« 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA:  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON  WOMAN. 

BY    MRS.    D.    Z.    SHEFP'IELD. 

Our  country  has  been  a  great  debating  society  for  the  past  year  over 
the  questions  created  by  the  battle  of  Manila.  Whatever  the  relation  of 
our  Government  to  those  islands  may  finally  become,  the  discussion  of  these 
questions  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  present  condition  of  the 
great  empire  of  China,  lying  contiguous  to  those  islands,  and  its  transcen- 
dent importance  in  our  relations  to  the  Philippines. 

China  is  awakening.  New  forces  are  beginning  to  operate,  and  are 
arousing  her  from  the  lethargy  of  content  with  past  conditions.  Voices  from 
witliout  are  demanding  of  her  that  from  this  time  forth  she  shall  adapt  her- 
self to  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  Slowly,  reluctantly,  but  surely, 
China  is  responding  to  these  influences  which  are  gathering  force  within 
her  borders.     New  ideals  of  education  are  coming  to  the  great  literary  class. 
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Universities  are  being  founded.  The  cause  of  reform  in  government  has 
its  martyrs.  Raih'oads  are  being  built  across  the  empire.  A  new  postal 
system  is  being  set  in  order.  The  clamorous  demands  of  powerful  nations 
for  "  spheres  of  influence  "  in  Chinese  territory  is  frightening  the  govern- 
ment into  new  efforts  to  organize  an  army  and  navy  for  self-protection. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  signs  of  awakening  in  the  great  empire.  But  there 
is  a  silent  half  of  the  Chinese  people  hidden  away  in  the  homes.  The  life  of 
that  half  is  lived  "  behind  the  screen."  Does  it  continue  after  the  order  of 
past  ages,  or  are  the  new  influences  beginning  to  penetrate  to  the  homes? 
Has  woman  in  China  a  share  in  the  general  awakening?  The  change  in 
China  cannot  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  single  body  of  men.  Diplomat 
and  merchant  will  claim  with  preacher  and  teacher  a  portion  of  the  honor. 
But  if  the  secluded  homes  of  the  people  have  been  reached  it  has  been  by 
women  working  for  women  ;  and  to  those  who  have  thus  worked  there 
are  many  tokens  that  the  new  influences  are  already  afiecting  the  homes 
and  the  homemakers. 

A  recent  inquiry  was  made  by  the  writer  of  a  Chinese  scholar  as  to  the 
proportion  of  educated  women  in  China.     In  the  entire  lack  of  statistics, 
the  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  can  only  be  accepted  as  the  opinion  of  an  in- 
telligent Chinaman.     We  may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  intend  to  make 
the  case  too  dark  for  his  country.     The  scholar  said  in  substance  :  "  Many 
old  official  families  take  pride  in  educating  their  girls,  and  thus  sending  them 
to  their  future  homes  prepared  to  keep  the  famil}'  accounts,  to  write  grace- 
ful letters  of  ceremony,   and    to  be   able  to  while  away   their  time  in  the 
monotony    of  their  restricted  lives  over  the  novels  and  plays    of  the   day- 
Aside  from    these  families,  perhaps    in   one  in  a   hundred  among    literary 
families  the  father   may  allow  his  daughters  to  study  with  the  sons  under 
the  family  tutor.     As  for  merchants  and   wealthy  citizens,  they  think  it  of 
no  credit  to  the  family  to  have  educated  girls.     It  would  be  a  detriment  to 
their  prospects  to  be   so  unpractical.     Daughters  of  farmers  and  working- 
classes    need  not  be  mentioned  as  receiving  an  education."     Personal  ob- 
servation would  justify  this  estimate  of  the  state  of  education  among  wometi 
in  China;  and  yet  one  of  the  main  lines  of  activity  in  woman's  work  fo"^ 
woman  has  been  in  establishing^  and  developing  Christian   schools  for  girl^- 

The  best  successes  of  the  church  in  winning  converts  has  been  amoi^S 
village  people.  This  class,  that  "  need  not  he  mentioned"  as  giving  ed*-'' 
cation  to  daughters,  was  at  tlie  outset  more  than  reluctant  to  have  tl^^ 
daughters  educated.  "  Such  a  waste  of  time."  "  She  cannot  be  spar^^ 
from  the  family  work."  ''She  must  spin,  cook,  weave,  tend  the  baby-* 
''  She  is  stupid."     ''  Girls    caimot   learn."      These   last    words    have   hccti 
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heard  hundreds  of  times,  and  the  benumhing  effect  upon  girls  of  doubt  ot 
their  ability  to  learn  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  obstacles  to  overcome. 
In  spite  of  these  serious  obstructions  schools  have  been  successfully  estab- 
lished. Thousands  of  educated  women  are  now  scattered  in  homes  in 
cities  and  villages,  and  are  object  lessons  of  the  transformation  which  true 
culture  brings  to  the  lives  of  women.  The  demonstration  of  the  fact  of 
the  value  of  education  for  women  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  of  China. 

Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  Christian  education  that  these 
young  women  have  received.  Their  power  is  not  merely  intellectual.  The 
moral  influence  of  women,  with  new  ideas  of  motherhood,  with  an  appre- 
hension of  the  rights  of  the  child  over  against  the  authority  of  the  parent, 
which  Confucianism  has  so  excessively  emphasized,  is  already  bringing  a 
new  type  of  child  into  the  Christian  home.  We  constantly  see  a  wee  Celes- 
tial born  of  Christian  parents  with  a  more  alert  expression  on  its  little  face. 
It  is  not  so  docile  a  dumpling  in  the  mission  school ;  it  has  more  ideas, 
more  wants  ;  it  requires  more  patience  to  teach  and  tr^in, — and  the  results 
of  training  are  of  a  higher  order. 

Such  mothers  have  new  ideas  as  to  care  for  their  homes,  as  to  sanitation, 
diet,  prevention  of  disease.  Such  homes  with  such  mothers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  their  influence  is  widening  and  deepening 
among  the  adjoining  homes.  The  success  of  Christian  schools  for  girls  has 
already  awakened  a  desire  among  many  of  the  wealthy  and  official  classes 
to  secure  an  education  for  their  daughters.  Some  of  these  classes  are  send- 
ing their  daughters  to  Christian  schools,  and  there  is  an  agitation  now  going 
on  in  the  interests  of  establishing  such  schools  of  Western  learning  under 
Chinese  direction.  A  school  for  girls  was  started  in  Shanghai  a  year  or 
rnore  ago,  under  the  patronage  of  distinguished  families,  but  has  been  closed 
for  the  present,  under  the  pressure  of  influences  that  af\cr  a  little  must  spend 
their  force. 

Another  way  in  which  woman  is  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  new  ideas 
js  in  the  recognition  of  all  classes  of  the  evil  of  foot-binding,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  society  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil.  The  growth  of 
this  sentiment  is  most  interesting  to  those  who  for  many  years  have  been 
laboring  to  create  it.  The  writer  remembers  that  the  first  little  girl  baptized 
^^  the  city  of  Tung-cho  could  not  be  saved  from  the  fate  of  her  mother  In  this 
Respect.  "  The  times  are  not  yet,"  said  the  mother  ;  "  liecause  we  love  our 
•ittle  girl  we  must  make  her  a  respectable  woman."  Last  year  that  girl, 
^rown  to  womanhood  and  motherhood,  herself  unloosed  the  cruel  bandages, 
^^d  came  into  the  new  freedom.     More  than  three   hundred  women  and 
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girls  of  the  North  China  Mission  are  now  rejoicing  in  this  deliverance  from 
traditional  bondage.  It  is  because  there  has  been  created  hundreds  of  such 
centers  of  protest  against  the  evil  of  foot-binding  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
ofganize  the  ''Heavenly  Foot  Society,"  to  which  government  officials  and 
distinguished  scholars  have  contributed  tracts  condemning  the  evils  of  the 
custom,  and  thousands  of  parents  have  given  their  pledge  of  support.  If,  as 
a  recent  writer  has  said,  "  The  lengthening  of  the  forearm  and  increased 
stature  of  woman  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  among  the  most  significant 
facts  of  their  immediate  future,"  what  shall  be  said  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
future  of  the  Chinese  race  of  the  release  of  women  from  the  deforming,  de- 
pressing, life-narrowing,  health-destroying  custom  of  foot-binding? 

Another  idea  that  is  winning  its  way  into  the  Chinese  home  is  that  of  the 
dignity  of  the  wife  in  her  relation  to  her  husband.     In  the  past,  motherhood 
has  overshadowed  wifehood.     Only  when  a  young  wife  had  became  a  mother 
could  she  find  consideration  and  kindness  from  mother-in-law  and  husband. 
"My  husband,"  "My  wife," — these  words  are  rarely  heard  in  China,  except 
in  laughing,  shamefaced  bravado,  that  shows  how  strange  the  expressions 
are  to  the  lips.     It  requires  the  second  generation  of  Christian  men  to  read 
approvingly  the  Scripture  figures  of  the  Church  as  the  bride  of  Christ.     The 
spirit  of  equality,  of  companionship,  of  mutual   resf)ect  which    men  and 
women  from  the  West  manifest  toward  one  another,  was  one  of  the  newest, 
strangest  exhibitions  of  the  customs  of  these  wanderers  from  *'  the  Western 
seas."     Chinese  travelers  have  often  written  of  this  feature  of  Western  social 
life  in  terms  of  satire.     One  writer  said  :  "The  wife  has  only  to  nod,  and  her 
husband  comes  flying  to  her  side;"    "In  the  West  women   are  lords;' 
"  The  wife  has  no  illness  or  infirmity,  and  yet  her  husband  supports  her  t^J 
her  arms  in  walking." 

In  spite  of  their  strangeness,  these  new  thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  the  wi^  * 
are  making  their  impression  in  thousands  of  homes.     Chinese  women  sm-  ^ 
being    made   more    and    more    the    companions    of  their   husbands.     Wf 
woman's  outlook  widened  by  education,  her  judgment   is  sought  and  i^^ 
spected  by  her  husband  in  affairs  outside  the  home.     This  improvement 
the  condition  of  women  is  not  only  taking  place  within  the  Christian  Churc::^ 
Chinese  men  of  culture,  as  ministers  and  consuls,  and   in  other  capaciti^^ 
have  visited  Western  lands,  often  taking  their  wives  with  them,  and  togetli^^ 
entering  into  the  social  life  of  the  Occident,  and  absorbing  not  a  little  of 
spirit  to  take  back  with  them  to  China  to  influence  their  countrymen. 

Thus,  with  minds  developed,  with  bodies  emancipated,  with  a  bet^^' 
motherhood  and  a  nobler  wifehood,  the  women  of  China  are  being  fitt  ^ 
not  only  to  have  a  share  in  the  new  and  richer  life  that  is  being  brought    ^ 
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the  people,  but  are  also  being  fitted  to  do  their  part  to  bring  to  pass  this  new 
order  of  life,  when  husbands  shall  count  it  an  honor  to  love  their  wives  even 
as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  the  highest  ideals  of  the  Confucian 
family  shall  be  transcended  in  multitudes  of  Christian  homes. 


THE   BOARDING   SCHOOL  IN  PAO-TING-FU. 

BY    MISS  MARY    S.  MORRILL. 

.  How  would  you  like  to  spend  a  day  in  our  Girls'  School  ? — to-day,  perhaps, 
since  it  has  been  an  average  one,  and  we  want  you  to  know  us  just  as  we  are. 
It  is  just  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Come  with  me  to  the  school  court. 
Here,  in  a  room  thirty-one  and  a  half  feet  long  by  twelve  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
you  will  at  any  time  find  some  of  your  Chinese  friends.  Here  they  study, 
sew  and  sleep.  At  either  end  of  the  room  are  the  k'angs, — the  Chinese  stove 
bed  made  of  brick.  Ours  in  this  room  are  two  feet  three  inches  high,  dve 
feet  wide,  and  the  length  is  the  width  of  the  room.  You  need  not  fear 
awakening  them  ;  those  little  mummies  are  good  for  another  fifteen  minutes^ 
sleep.  See  how  snugly  they  are  swathed  in  their  comfortables.  You 
wonder  how  they  can  sleep  so  soundly  upon  those  hard  beds,  and  they 
wonder  how  we  can  trust  ourselves  to  our  "  lively  springs."  At  6.15  Miss 
Gould  rings  the  bell,  and  those  bundles  present  an  animated  appearance. 
The  girls  yawn  and  stretch  out  their  hands  for  shoes  and  stockings,  which 
they  carefully  placed  at  the  foot  of  their  comfortables  the  night  before.  The 
girls*  garments  are  all  made  after  one  pattern, — loose  trousers,  fastened  at 
the  ankle  by  a  strong  ribbon  made  for  that  purpose,  and  a  sack  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  knees.  It  has  five  buttons, — one  at  the  throat,  one  on  the  right 
shoulder  and  three  under  the  arm.  Do  not  at  once  conclude  that  we  en- 
tirely escape  the  thralls  of  Madam  Grundy.  The  sleeve  pattern  often  varies, 
and  the  styles  of  buttons  and  patterns  upon  the  trimming  are  legion.  Some 
of  our  older  girls  use  colored  silks  or  foreign  white  cotton,  and  work  little 
butterflies  with  very  long  antennae  and  strange  flowers  upon  their  collars  and 
cuffs.  Those,  however,  are  their  Sunday  sacks ;  the  everyday  garments 
that  they  have  been  putting  on  while  we  are  talking  are  perfectly  plain. 
They  have  also  carried  their  sleeping  jackets  and  trousers,  with  their  com- 
fortables, and  hung  them  out  to  air  upon  lines  in  the  court.  Now  you  can 
look  at  the  top  of  the  k'ang ;  it  is  covered  with  a  mat  made  of  reeds,  which 
the  Chinese  weave  in  very  pretty  patterns,  and  we  use  them  on  our  floors, 
though  they  are  not  as  fine  as  the  Japanese  matting.  In  the  winter  the  k'ang 
has  an  additional  covering  of  felt ;  for  here  it  is,  owing  to  lack  of  space  for 
tables,  that  the  younger  pupils  sit  for  study.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  gone 
to  the  bathroom  to  heat  water  for  the  morning  face-W5\s\V\x\^\  \.\\^  C\\\^^%^ 
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^ould  shiver  with  astonishment  even  in  June  should  you  have  the  temerity 
o  suggest  that  they  use  cold  water  in  making  their  toilets.  Some  are  swcep- 
n^  the  rooms,  others  the  walks  in  the  court,  and  there  are  at  least  three  in 
he  kitchen  helping  the  matron  prepare  the  morning  meal.  What  do  they 
lave.^  you  ask.  This  day's  breakfast  was  corn-meal  cakes  and  cabbage 
tew,  with  the  remainder  of  last  night's  porridge.  They  are  not  as  unpala- 
able  as  you  might  think.  White  flour  is  the  special  treat  and  is  allowed 
wice  a  week ;  also  a  little  meat  at  the  same  time,  which  is  chopped  up  and 
nixed  with  the  cabbage  and  onions.  Sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  fresh  and 
alted,  make  a  variety  in  the  bill  of  fare.  Corn  meal,  millet  and  rice,  the 
ast  two  occasionally  mixed  with  beans,  are  the  porridges  used  for  their  supper. 

The  work  of  the  day  still  inoves  on.  Look  at  that  string  of  girls,  one 
itting  in  front  of  another  on  the  k'ang ;  each  girl  has  a  box  in  which  is 
leposited  her  brush  and  combs.  A  Chinese  girl's  age  can  be  told  from  the 
vay  she  combs  her  hair.  From  babyiiood  up  to  twelve  years  the  front  of  the 
lead  is  kept  shaved,  just  as  tiie  Chinese  at  home  who  have  not  adopted 
\merican  dress  wear  theirs.  Gradually  this  iiair  is  allowed  to  grow  out, 
)ut  as  long  as  she  is  a  schoolgirl  she  wears  it  in  a  braid. 

We  have  three  work  circles  this  year, — one  for  the  rooms,  one  for  outdoor 
vork,  and  the  last  for  the  kitchen.  The  leaders  are  held  responsible  for  the 
vork  of  each  department,  and  everything  is  supposed  to  be  ready  for  inspec- 
ion  when  the  breakfast  bell  rings  at  quarter  of  eight.  The  long  red  table  in 
he  dining  room  is  a  substantial  affair,  but  it  nevcM'  groaned  beneath  the 
;veight  of  dishes  or  viands.  No  tablecloth  or  napkins  add  to  the  week's 
►vashing.  Two  girls  receive  through  the  slide — vvhat.'^  Some  plates  of  the 
neal  bread,  and  as  many  pairs  of  chopsticks  as  there  are  girls;  bowls  of  the 
vegetable  stew  are  ladled  out  and  put  at  each  place.  BreakHist  over,  the 
Dedding  is  folded  up  and  placed  in  neat  piles  in  either  corner  of  the  k'ang. 
We  furnish  the  sleeping  jacket  and  trousers,  but  not  the  comfortable,  which 
is  loaned  in  most  schools.  The  latter  is  admitted  to  be  a  necessity  by  all,  but 
the  former  is  not  considered  so,  and  unless  we  allow  the  girls  to  sleep  in 
garments  that  they  have  been  wearing  all  day  it  is  diflicult  to  get  them  to 
bring  others.  Those  are  a  part  of  the  things  that  are  supposed  to  he  in  place 
before  inspection  at  S.30.  I  think  the  hardest  place  for  the  girls  to  keep  in 
order  is  the  shelf  in  the  wardrobe.  Chinese  garments,  because  of  their 
peculiar  shape,  can  only  be  kept  neatly  by  folding  them.  These  boxes  and 
shelf  are  as  good  a  test  of  character  for  our  girls  as  your  upper  bureau 
drawers  are  for  you  ;  we  all  know  how  those  look  now  and  then  when  what 
we  want  happens  to  be  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top.  It  takes  much 
reminding  and  the  docking  of  some  pieces  of  the  brass  cash  given  them  for 
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good  deportment  and  work.  In  the  winter  they  have  to  make  and  take  care 
of  their  own  fires,  and  cut  up  the  dried  cornstalks  used  in  firing  the  k'angs. 
We  try  in  every  way  to  teach  them  to  help  themselves ;  for  while  of  necessity 
their  way  of  living  is  better  than  in  their  own  homes,  we  do  not  want  them 
to  grow  away  from  their  homes. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  bell  calls  them  to  school.     We  can  g^ve  twelve  girls 
seats  at  Chinese  tables  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  the  k'angs,  as  you  can  see 
by  the  dimensions  I  have  given,  take  up  no  little  space.     The  small  girls  sit 
Turk  fashion  in  front  of  a  low  table  made  for  use  on  the  k'ang;  I  think  they 
prefer  their  seats  to  the  benches  of  the  older  pupils,  for  it  is  what  they  are 
used  to  in  their  own  homes.     We  find,  however,  that  the  girls  cannot  present 
as  orderly  an  appearance  there  as  when  seated  in  Western  fashion.     From  9 
to  9.30  is  morning  prayers.     This  year  they  are  taking  the  readings  upon  the 
Sunday-school  lesson.     We  are  a  year  behind  you,  for  we  cannot  receive  the 
current  year's  publications  early  enough  to  prepare  the  Quarterlies.     In  the 
table  drawers  are  slates  and  pencils ;  for  every  pupil,  whether  she  has  begun 
arithmetic  or  not,  has  to  take  at  least  a  slate  lesson  in  learning  to  write  those 
tea-chest  hieroglyphics.     There  are  also  Old  and  New  Testament  histories, 
copies  of  a  physiology,  a  little  geography  and  mental  arithmetic.     An  old 
Chinese  teacher  comes  in  to  give  them  writing  lessons,  and  he  scans  their 
work  severely  over  his  spectacles,  pointing  out  mistakes  with  the  long  nail 
of  his  little  finger.     At  10.30  is  a  fifleen  minutes'  recess,  and  Miss  Gould 
gives  them  calisthenics ;    tliey  take  some  of  the   movements  very  prettil^i 
delighting  their  friends  at  the  mid-year  examination.     At  twelve  we  have  »^ 
hour  and  a  half  intermission.     Each  girl  receives  a  biscuit  for  her  lunch,  a«^^ 
if  she  is  in  the  division  that  has  washing  to  do  brings  out  her  clothes.     V^^ 
have  had  foreign  wooden  washboards  made  for  them,  as  we  decided  tl:^*^ 
rubbing  on  bricks  or  stones — native  fashion — wore  the  clothes  thin  too  quiclc  ^V 
But  the  ironing  is  still  done  in  native  style ;  the  garments  are  folded  smoott^^ 
while  still  a  little  damp  and  laid  upon  a  stone  slab  prepared  especially    ^ 
this  purpose,  and  pounded  vigorously  with  wooden  pestles    until   smoo  ' 
Except  that  the  gloss  is  lacking,  they  look  very  well. 

From  half-past  one  to  ha  If- past  four  are  study  and  recitation  hoii::^ 
Thursday  afternoon  they  have  to  attend  the  church  prayer  meeting  at  fo^^^ 
and  on  Friday,  from  tiiree  to  four,  while  the  women's  prayer  meetin^^S 
being  held  in  the  otlier  court,  they  have  their  Christian  Endeavor  pra;w^S 
meeting.  The  older  girls  have  passed  on,  and  those  now  in  school  feel  tl^^ 
it  will  be  something  of  a  cross  to  take  up  the  duties  of  leader. 

You  may  he  surprised  to  find  our  schoolroom  so  much  quieter  than  y^^ 
supposed  Chinese  schools  could  be.  It  has  taken  time  to  accomplish  it,  t^'^ 
studying  aloud   is  a  thing  of   the  past.       The  look   on   the    new-comcr-T'^ 
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;  sometimes  reminds  me  of  the  expression  and  manner  of  the  hack 
;rs  in  the  Boston  &  Albany  station  after  they  were  forbidden  to  hawk 

cabs:  "  Tlie  holler  is  still  there,"  as  a  small  friend  of  mine  remarked, 
alf-past  four  comes  supper.  There  are  usually  some  school  duties  to  be 
>rmed,  as  firing  of  k'angs  and  cutting  up  vegetables  for  the  next  morn- 
neal.  Recreation  ?  Yes,  indeed  ;  there  are  two  swings  and  some  jump- 
s,  and  the  younger  ones  keep  them  in  motion.  They  like  to  weave 
js   out  of  the  cornstalks,  and  dearly  enjoy  jackstones.     Hitherto  they 

had  only  some  rough  stones  they  could  find  in  the  court,  but  I  have 
i  foreign  ones  for  their  Christmas  present.  At  seven  o'clock  come  even- 
>rayers,  followed  by  study  or  sewing  hour,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
is  almost  over.  At  half-past  eight  the  retiring  bell  rings,  work  and 
s  are  laid  aside,  and  those  same  comfortables  that  we  saw  folded  in  the 
ling  are  laid  upon  the  k'ang  in  such  shape  that  their  owners  can  slide 
.1  into  them.  Very  often  I  go  out  for  a  last  word  or  look,  and  the  girls 
ys  expect  me  to  be  interested  in  their  feet,  for  there  is  sure  to  be  some 

individual  who  tries  the  experiment  of  wearing  her  stockings  to  bed 

the  idea  of  keeping  her  feet  small. 

:  nine  o'clock  we  ring  "  lights  out,"  and  a  silence  falls  upon 
court.  There  is  no  longer  a  patter  of  those  wooden  shoe  soles 
I  our  veranda  and  a  knock  at  our  door,  followed  by  "  Please, 
ler,  I  want  some  paper,"  or  "  Golden  Orchid  has  a  dreadful 
,"  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Their  day  is  over,  but  ours 
)t,  for  we  have  had  to  tell  you  about  it.  Do  you  say,  "  That  is  not 
.1  of  a  day?"  True,  the  things  that  are  recorded  are  not;  but  if  you 
read  between  the  lines  you  will  see  how,  in  the  coming  and  going 
ig  them,  in  the  directing  of  the  every-day  round,  influences  have  been 
1  motion  that  must  tell  sometime,  somewhere.  Dr.  Holmes  pitliily  de- 
s,  *'  If  you  want  a  perfect  child,  you  must  begin  with  its  grandmother." 
'e  often  thought  of  it  as  I  look  at  some  of  our  raw  material.  It  is  won- 
il  to  see  what  a  change  even  one  term  of  school  makes  in  a  wild,  un- 
girl ;  a  change  that  is  seen  and  felt  by  the  neighbors  as  well  as  by  their 
lers,  who  are  eagerly  watching  for  results.  ''  Are  you  Mo  Chiao- 
^"  asked  a  woman  who  came  to  our  dispensary  for  the  first  time,  on 
ing  me  in  the  waiting-room.     "I  have  wanted  to  see  you  and  find  out 

you  did  to  make  those  Kuo  children  so  different.  They  used  to  be 
iborhood  terrors !  "  This  is  only  one  testimony,  and  I  record  it  that 
may  take  courage  in  giving  and  praying  for  these  station  schools. 
d  you  see  and  realize  what  a  factor  they  are  in  uplifting  the  home  and 
ng  dark  places  bright,  you  would  feel  sure  that  this  work  among  your 
:  little  sisters  was  a  blessed  and  fruitful  one. 


-  To  gve.  ligbh  tfO  ibm  that  sit  in  darKoess  «**-^' 


CHINA. 

THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  FOOCHOW- 

(Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report.) 

BY   DR.    KATE    C.    WOODHULL. 

During  the  last  year  the  forces  that  work  against  righteousness  have 
been  as  potent  as  ever.  And  so  the  great  army  of  the  victims  of  sin  and 
ignorance  and  disease  has  been  marching  on,  looking  for  pity  and  help  to 
those  vvliose  hearts  have  been  touched  by  the  love  of  Him  who  bore  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows.  In  our  little  corner  of  ministry  we  have 
carried  the  white  flag  of  relief  for  the  sick  and  wounded  as  bravely  and 
patiently  as  we  could,  and  we  praise  God  that  we  have  been  able  to  relieve 
so  many  forms  of  suffering. 

We  regretted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  part  with  Dr.  Goddard,  but 
rejoiced  that  work  was  to  be  opened  up  in  the  Ing  Hok  region.  One  of  the 
medical  students  also  went  to  assist  in  the  work  there.  The  four  remain- 
ing students  have  been  our  faithful  assistants  during  the  year.  As  in  pre- 
vious years  they  have  studied  text-books,  and  in  tlie  Dispensary  and  Hospital 
they  have  daily  opportunity  for  studying  the  various  forms  of  disease  and 
their  treatment.  We  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  drug-room  that 
facilitate  dispensing,  and  the  students  are  very  happy  in  their  work. 

C64) 
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'  The  number  of  in-patients  has  been  greater  than  any  previous  year.  This 
is  a  satisfaction  as  we  feel  it  to  be  the  most  important  department  of  oui* 
medical  work.  Among  our  hospital  patients  have  been  various  forms  of 
suffering,  and  a  variety  of  classes  and  conditions  of  people.  Some  havd 
found  mental  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  relief. 

A  mother  and  daughter  came  in  one  evening  saying  their  house  was 
troubled  with  evil  spirits,  and  all  the  family  had  been  sick.  The  next 
morning  when  we  visited  the  wards  the  mother  said,  "  When  I  came  last 
night  I  was  suffering  great  distress,  but  this  morning  I  seem  to  be  all  right." 
Her  case  proved  to  be  one  of  low  fever,  and  she  remained  several  weeks. 
She  knew  something  of  the  doctrine  when  she  came.  While  here  her  faith 
was  greatly  strengthened,  and  since  leaving  the  hospital  she  has  united  with 
the  church. 

Among  our  little  patients  were  two  boys  with  hip-joint  disease.  They 
were  suffering  very  much  when  they  came,  and  their  mothers  were  nearly 
worn  out  with  caring  for  them.  These  were  kept  in  bed  and  treated  by 
weight  and  extension.  Under  this  treatment  they  were  comfortable  and 
happy  for  over  a  month,  when  they  were  able  to  sit  and  stand  vvitliout  pain. 
The  mothers  were  not  willing  to  stay  longer  to  complete  the  cure,  but  left 
the  Hospital  very  happy  because  of  the  relief  the  children  had  received,    v 

The  weary  hours  of  these  little  shut-in  ones  are  relieved  by  playing  with 
the  bright  picture  cards  which  friends  have  presented  to  the  hospital. 
Sometimes  they  are  cheered  by  visits  from  the  kindergarten  cliildren  coming 
to  bring  them  flowers.  And  they  think  it  is  a  great  treat  when  the  music- 
box  is  brought  in  to  play  for  them. 

A  few  patients  have  come  seeking  relief  from  the  opium  habit.  One  of 
these  was  a  lady  from  an  officer's  family.  Two  friends  came  with  her  for 
company.  She  brought  a  large  quantity  of  opium  pills  to  take  in  ciise  she 
ijvas  too  miserable  without  her  pipe.  Fortunately  these  were  found,  and  of 
course  had  to  be  taken  away.  She  stayed  until  she  seemed  quite  well,  and 
the  last  time  we  heard  from  her  it  was  a  good  report.  There  is  more  Iiope 
of  a  permanent  cure  if  the  patient  has  a  comfortable  home  and  friends  to 
help  and  encourage. 

The  products  of  the  opium  trade  cut  a  sorry  figure  as  seen  from  tlie  stand- 
point of  a  medical  missionary.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  craving  a  man  will 
rob  his  house  of  every  comfort  and  then  sell  his  wife  and  children.  It 
destroys  all  sense  of  pity  and  honor  more  completely,  if  possible,  than  the 
habit  of  strong  drink.  An  intemperate  man  will  sometimes  be  himself 
ag^in  and  show  some  love  for  his  family.  We  have  heard  of  a  drunkard 
"v^ho  was  reformed  by  seeing  his  wife's  tears  drop  into  the  cup  of  water  she 
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gave  him  to  drink.  He  vowed  he  would  never  drink  his  wife's  tears  again, 
and  he  kept  his  word.  But  an  opium  smoker  could  drink  his  wife's  tears 
unmoved.  When  we  see  all  this  misery  and  remember  how  opium  was 
introduced  into  China,  it  makes  us  long  for  the  time  when  nations  will  be 
rich  enough  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  right. 

EVANGELISTIC   WORK. 

The  patients  assemble  morning  and  evening  in  the  chapel  for  prayers.* 
The  hospital  evangelist  is  one  who  has  suffered  much  herself,  and  has  a  very 
pleasant  way  of  talking  with  others.  In  the  dispensary  she  has  a  room  near 
the  front  door,  and  invites  the  patients  to  stop  after  receiving  their  medicine. 
Sometimes  they  will  say,  **  I  have  no  leisure  to-day,"  but  others  will  listen 
for  a  long  time.  The  students  also  teach,  and  Miss  Woodhull  visits  the 
patients  in  their  rooms  and  attends  evening  prayers.  After  the  reading  of 
Scripture,  singing  and  prayer  the  little  school  begins,  when  the  patients 
and  the  friends  who  have  come  in  with  them  recite  what  they  have  mem- 
orized. Some  of  the  older  ones,  and  now  and  then  a  very  nervous  one,  will 
say  they  cannot  do  it.  But  with  a  little  encouragement  they  find  they  can, 
and  soon  become  quite  enthusiastic  pupils.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
bright  young  woman  who  can  answer  readily  questions  on  all  of  Christ's 
miracles.  A  little  girl  whom  Miss  Woodhull  found  one  night  hiding  behind 
the  door  because  she  was  afraid  she  could  not  recite,  now  recites  easily,  and 
smiles  all  the  while  with  delight  at  her  accomplishments.  By  her  side  sits 
a  woman  from -Formosa  who  at  first  did  not  dare  to  try,  for  fear  we  would 
laugh  at  her  brogue ;  now  her  eyes  shine  as  bright  as  stars  while  she  recites. 
Her  mother-in-law  came  in  with  her  and  stayed  a  short  time.  She  could 
read  Chinese,  and  when  she  came  again  to  see  her  daughter  we  were  de- 
lighted to  find  she  had  bought  a  hymn  bopk,  and  she  said,  '^  Now  I  want  to 
buy  a  Testament  with  large  characters,  so  I  can  see."  But  the  happiest  one 
of  all  is  the  patient  who  came  with  her  face  greatly  disfigured  from  disease 
of  the  bones,  now  much  improved.  She  has  a  bright  mind  but  cannot 
memorize  as  quickly  as  the  younger  ones ;  still  she  enjoys  it  so  much  her 
face  fairly  shines.  She  says  when  she  wakes  up  in  the  night  she  prays. 
Another  patient  who  has  been  with  us  some  time  has  not  been  able  to  lean, 
much  herself,  but  her  face  beams  with  pride  while  her  twelve-year  old 
daughter  recites  a  whole  hymn  at  a  time. 

Thus  in  various  ways  the  good  seed  is  being  sown.  Our  prayer  is  that 
the  Hospital  work  may  become  more  and  more  a  blessing,  and  bring  to 
many  souls  a  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  the  command,  **  Gro,  heal  and 
teach." 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  A  CHILDREN'S 
MISSION  CIRCLE. 

BY  A  MISSION   BAND   LEADER. 

It  is  only  by  keeping  the  subject  of  our  children's  work  constantly  before 
us  that  we  leaders  are  likely  to  find  new  suggestions  or  help.  The  mission- 
ary, Sunday  school  and  Christian  Endeavor  literature  of  our  own  or  other 
denominations  oflen  give  at  least  a  hint  from  which  we  may  start  some  new 
way  of  working.  Being  a  leader,  and  obliged  to  be  on  the  search  for  help 
for  myself,  I  may  have  no  new  suggestions  for  others,  but  the  following  are 
a  few  which  have  created  more  interest  among  the  little  folks  of  our  circle. 

Printing  all  the  hymns  on  large  sheets  of  smooth  wrapping  paper,  tacked 
onto  a  roller,  saves  the  delay  and  trouble  with  books.  Prayer  verses  may 
also  be  thus  printed  for  repeating  in  Concert.  These  being  numbered  may 
readily  be  turned  to.  A  large  card  with  the  names  of  the  members  printed 
on  it,  and  hung  upon  the  wall,  is  an  added  inducement  to  become  a  member. 
The  record  of  attendance  is  kept  on  this  by  means  of  the  colored  stars. 
Occasionally  a  child's  paper — best  of  any  a  Dayspring — may  be  given  as  a 
reward  for  having  learned  Bible  verses  for  answering  at  the  roll  call. 
Make  the  prayer  service  prominent  toward  the  close  of  the  meeting,  where 
the  children  have  thoughts  of  their  own  upon  the  subject.  It  helps  to 
specify  certain  things  in  plain,  short  sentences,  or  to  question  them,  and  so 
lead  them  to  express  some  desire  themselves,  or  some  cause  for  giving 
thanks.     This  is  done  before  kneeling  for  prayer. 

It  is  also  a  great  help  for  the  leader  to  subscribe  for  two  copies  of  the 
Dayspring  as  well  as  of  Life  and  Light.  From  the  extra  copy  the  pic- 
tures may  be  cut  as  needed  for  illustrations.  These  pictures  may  also  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  maps,  and  maps  are  indispensable.  When  ^ 
mission  station  is  mentioned,  and  marked  by  the  star,  let  some  child  pin  on 
a  picture  of  the  missionary  at  that  place,  cut  from  a  magazine  or  an  old 
calendar. 

The  little  ones  are  pleased  to  own  a  membership  card,  cut  from  card- 
board, the  name  of  the  society  and  amount  of  membership  fee  printed  on 
one  side,  and  wiiatever  is  desirable  to  make  the  object  of  membership  on  the 
other.  With  tlie  older  ones — boys  and  girls  in  their  early  "  teens  " — other 
methods  seem  best ;  such  as  printing  the  special  subjects  for  prayer  upon  the 
blackboard,  preparing  programmes  for  each  meeting,  etc.  By  means  of  the 
pro^^rammes  each  one  is  more  ready  to  take  the  part  assigned  him  or  her. 
If  difficult  to  get  them  to  write  papers,  the  subject  can  be  forced  upon  their 
attention  and  hold  their  interest  by  means  of  a  game  played  like  that  of 
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authors.  Many  facts  and  anecdotes  can  easily  be  printed  upon  squares  of 
cardboard  for  this ;  or  the  subject  may  be  discussed  by  means  of  questions 
and  answers  on  cards,  illustrated  by  appropriate  pictures  pasted  on  one  side. 

An  occasional  social,  where,  if  the  band  is  small,  each  has  the  privilege  of 
inviting  a  friend,  makes  a  change.  These  can  be  made  of  a  missionary 
nature,  as,  for  instance,  "  A  Fishing  Party  "  on  some  country.  The  pictures, 
stories,  animals  cut  from  cardboard,  with  pictures,  facts  or  storied  rhymes, 
ave  pasted  and  printed  on  their  flat  sides  and  tied  up  into  paper  parcels. 
Individual  lunches  may  be  tied  up  in  the  same  way.  These  packages  are 
fislied  for,  and  when  all  are  caught  each  exhibits  his  prizes,  and  afler  the 
lunch  games  fill  up  the  evening.  In  similar  fashion  the  idea  **  Through  a 
Cobweb  to  Japan  "  may  be  worked  out  on  the  plan  of  the  old  cobweb  socinl. 

I  think  it  well  for  each  member  after  signing  the  constitution  of  the 
Band  to  keep  a  copy  of  it.  A  sufficient  number  of  copies  can  be  easily 
made  with  the  hectograph.  Of  all  things,  we  need  to  keep  out  of  ruts,  to 
"  watch  and  pray  "  for  helpful  suggestions. 


Srraps  ixfsxa  our  Wim^  ^askd 

Contributions  for         Again  we   must   report  a  serious   falling  ofT  in  our 
THE  Month.  monthly  receipts,  the   amount   for   the   month   ending 

December  i8th  being  $2,909.03  less  than  for  the  same  time  in  1898.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  this  month  last  year  we  received  a  special  gift 
of  $3,000  from  one  giver,  so  that  it  does  not  show  a  falling  oflf  in  general 
inter-est.  As,  however,  the  donation  mentioned  was  used  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  Board,  the  lack  this  year  is  very  serious.  We  all  need  to 
realize  that  the  best  working  months  of  the  year  are  passing,  and  that 
we  must  strain  every  nerve  to  give  our  treasury  the  start  it  ought  to  have  for 
the  new  year.  As  we  have  just  passed  once  more  the  beautiful  Christmas 
season,  and  our  hearts  have  again  been  turned  with  intense  rejoicing  to  the 
unspeakable  Gift  to  a  dying  world,  should  not  the  innumerable  blessings  that 
surround  our  lives  lead  us  to  greater  effort  than  ever  before  to  do  our  part  of 
his  work  that  he  has  committed  to  us  as  he  would  have  us  do  it?  The 
"  hard  times"  which  have  lain  so  long  like  a  pall  on  the  treasuries  of  many 
societies  seem  to  be  over,  and  money  is  flowing  back  into  the  usual  channels. 
As  we  are  relieved  in  many  ways  by  the  lightening  burdens  shall  we  not 
remember  the  women  and  children  who  are  struggling  under  the  intolerable 
burdens  of  heathenism  ?     Shall  we  not  remember  the  desires,  the  commands. 
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the  offer  of  the  untold  privilege  of  a  share  in  this  work  which  come  to  us 
from  our  Lord  himself? 

A  New  A  meeting  for  the  organization  and  election  of  officers  of  the  Eastern 
Branch.  Maine  Branch  was  held  in  Bangor,  December  8th.  About  twelve 
churches  were  represented,  including  a  large  number  of  ladies  from  the  three 
Bangor  churches.  Mrs.  John  F.  Tiiompson,  home  secretary  of  the  Western 
Maine  Branch,  and  Miss  Kyle,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Board,  assisted  in  the 
organization.  The  following  officers  were  elected  :  Mrs.  George  H.  Eaton, 
Calais,  president;  Mrs.  Moses  Burpee,  Houlton,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Henry 
Murchie,  Calais,  home  secretary ;  Miss  L.  E.  Johnson,  Bangor,  foreign 
secretary;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cutler,  Bangor,  treasurer  pro  tern.;  Mrs.  Geo.  P. 
Dutton,  Ellsworth,  secretary  for  Junior  work ;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cutler  and  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Paine,  of  Bangor,  advisory  committee.  A  vice  president  was  also 
chosen  for  each  county  in  the  territory  of  the  new  Branch.  Much  is  hoped 
from  this  division  of  the  State  into  two  Branches,  and  every  church  will  have 
a  cordial  invitation  to  become  allied  with  the  work  through  an  auxiliary  or 
a  mission  circle. 

Our  Century  Much  interest  has  been  expressed  in  our  studies  of  the  mis- 
Studies.  sion  work  during  the  century  in  different  countries.  We  be- 
lieve we  were  not  mistaken  in  the  thought  that  it  would  take  a  year  to  do 
the  amount  of  reading  and  study  necessary  to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
marvelous  success  and  growth  in  a  hundred  years,  so  that  when  the  century 
really  ends — at  the  close  of  1900 — we  shall  liave  some  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  what  has  been  accomplished.  The  admirable  article  by  Secretary 
Barton  on  another  page  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  different  form  from  our 
auxiliary  topics,  and  many  of  our  societies  may  be  interested  to  develop  the 
thoughts  in  it  which  could  only  be  outlined  in  our  limited  space. 

Praying  Perhaps  the  climax  of  our  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse  was 

FOR  Money,  on  Thursday  morning,  in  the  hour  devoted  to  the  aggressive 
movement  in  the  Board  for  the  closing  year  of  the  century.  After  Miss 
Susan  Hayes  Ward's  most  inspiring  paper  on  ''Prospect  and  Retrospect" 
practical  plans  for  the  movement  were  considered.  Quite  unexpectedly 
there  came  a  suggestion  from  the  audience  that  we  should  pray  for  money. 
The  demands  from  the  field  were  imperative,  the  workers  were  ready  to  go 
to  meet  them,  and  the  present  need  seemed  to  be  the  consecration  of  the 
money  power  in  the  Church.  The  suggestion  met  with  quick  response,  and 
prayers  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession  for  half  an  hour.  The 
feeling  was  intense,  and  the  spiritual  uplift  was  very  marked.  A  valued 
Branch  president  suggests  that  we  make  this  one  of  our  special  efforts  for 
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the  year, — to  "  pray  for  money."  Shall  we  do  this,  friends  ?  In  every  Branch 
and  auxiliary  meeting— ^aily  in  our  closets — shall  we  ask  fbr  money  from 
Him  who  has  the  power  to  move  all  hearts,  to  loosen  all  purse  strings? 

In  Mbmoriam.  In  the  death  of  Miss  Abby  E.  Mclntire,  which 

Miss  Abby  E.  McIntirs.  occurred  at  her  home  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Decern* 
ber  3d,  the  Woman's  Board  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  loyal 
friends.  She  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  Portsmouth,  in  1873,  when  the 
New  Hampshire  Branch  was  formed,  and  was  its  treasurer  for  twenty-five 
years.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  passed  through  her  hands,  and  many 
hundreds  of  letters  were  written  by  her  when  every  penstroke  was  a  pain 
to  her  chronically  lame  wrists  and  fingers.  She  also  held  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Exeter  Auxiliary  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Her  familiarity 
with  the  different  mission  fields  and  with  their  work,  and  even  the  names 
of  the  workers,  was  very  unusual.  Her  faith  in  the  power  of  the  gpspel 
was  unflinching,  and  her  life  was  a  constant  response  to  the  command  to 
give  that  "  gospel  to  every  creature."  MiSs  Mclntire  was  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  people  who  are  intelligently  interested  in  foreign  mis- 
sions are  apt  also  to  be  active  in  home  missions.  The  interests  of  all  out 
organizations  for  work  in  America  were  very  dear  to  her,  while  no  obstacle 
could  daunt  her  courage  or  lessen  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Her  large  heart  and  unusually  strong  mind  were  equal  to  tireless  grappling 
with  all  these  great  interests.  Truly  one  has  fallen  from  our  ranks  whose 
place  it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Missionary  Heroes         I  cannot  close  without  expressing  my  admiration  for 
OF  India.  the   devotion,   earnestness   and   selfrdenial  of  the  im- 

mense majority  of  missionaries  whom  we  met  in  India.  We  were  every* 
where  welcomed  with  an  infinite  warmth  and  thoughtfulness,  and  shall  ever 
cherish  the  remembrance.  The  number,  manifoldness  and  excellence  of  the 
methods  employed  were  equally  •interesting  and  astonishing;  and  the  swift- 
ness with  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famine  children,  the  missionaries 
adapt  themselves  to  a  new  situation  and  seize  an  opportunity.  It  is  much 
to  have  jeen  the  Taj,  the  Pearl  Mosque  and-  Akbar's  Tomb ;  to  have  stood 
in  the  residency  graveyard  at  Lucknow,  and  to  have  seen  the  angel  carved 
in  white  marble  at  the  grave  in  Cawnpore ;  to  have  prayed  under  the  roof 
of  Henry  Martyn's  Pagoda,  and  to  have  sat  in  the  room  where  William 
Carey  died  ;  but  it  is  a  greater .  privilege  to  have  stood  for  a  moment  be- 
side the  leaders  of  the  greatest  fight  which  the  Christian  Church  has  ever 
waged  since  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  to  have  been  permitted  to  raise 
to  their  parched  lips  a  draught  of  living  water,  making  a  brief  interspace 
in  their  great  fight. — jRev.  F.  B.  Meyer^  in  the  Missionary  Review. 
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A  DiFFBRSNT  A  Chinaman  says  concerning  the  "  barbarian  "  Europeans : 
Opinion.  **  They  certainly  do  not  know  how  to  amuse  themselves. 
You  never  see  them  enjoy  themselves  by  sitting  quietly  upon  their  ancestors* 
graves.  They  jump  around  and  kick  balls  as  if  they  were  paid  to  do  it. 
Again,  you  will  find  them  making  long  tramps  into  the  country  ;  but  that  is 
probably  a  religious  duty,  for  when  they  tramp  they  wave  sticks  in  the  air, 
nobody  knows  why.  They  have  no  sense  of  dignity,  for  they  may  be  found 
walking  with  women.  They  even  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  women, 
tad  the  latter  are  served  first.  Yet  the  women  are  to  be  pitied,  too.  On 
festive  occasions,  before  every  man  who  likes  to  look  at  them,  they  are 
dragged  around  a  room  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  most  hellish  music." 

LiF«  AND  Light  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  subscribers  to  the 
Subscriptions.  small  label  on  the  cover  of  Life  and  Light  which  shows 
the  date  to  which  subscriptions  are  paid.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
number  of  societies  is  increasing  where  a  special  person  has  been  appointed 
to  care  for  its  interests,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  we  must  rely  upon 
the  individual  subscriber  to  send  payment  when  it  is  due.  It  is  our  custom 
to  have  our  subscriptions  paid  in  advance,  but  we  continue  to  send  the 
magazine  for  a  year  after  the  time  expires,  as  it  is  usually  through  oversight 
that  the  amounts  are  not  sent.  We  are  sure  that  this  simple  suggestion  will 
be  a  sufHcient  reminder. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    RECENT    LETTERS. 

FROM   MISS   DAUGHADAY,  SAPPORO,  JAPAN. 

The  latest  word  about  the  new  instructions  from  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  government  is  that  they  do  not  bear  so  heavily  on  the  higher 
Christian  schools  as  was  thought  at  first ;  so  probably  young  men  in  private 
schools  will  be  exempt  from  conscription  until  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
the  same  as  in  public  schools.  But  the  instructions  relating  to  primary 
schools  have  not  been  modified  in  the  least,  and  many  Christian  primary 
schools  have  been  closed.  Many  laws  are  being  revised,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  status  of  woman  before  the  law  remains  the  same.  Men 
can  get  divorces  but  women  cannot.  No  woman  can  be  considered  the  head 
of  the  houseteven  though  she  be  a  rich  widow  with  only  little  children.  If 
there  be  no  boy  to  be  considered  master  of  the  family  she  must  adopt  one. 
One  family  I  know  consists  of  a  widowed  mother,  grown  daughter  and^ 
son  of  fifteen.     He  is  a  bad,  dissipated  boy,  but  he  rules  the  house,  and 
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mother  and  sister  must  ask  permission  to  spend  money  or  do  anything  of 
importance.  My, Bible  woman  is  to  be  married  next  week.  A  paper 
asking  permission  to  marry  must  be  presented  to  the  government,  signed  by 
father  or  guardian.  Having  no  father  her  little  brother  must  give  his  con- 
sent, or  slie  could  not  be  married.  All  these  things  will  change  in  time,  as 
Christian  sentiment  prevails,  but  for  a  while  some  must  suffer. 

FROM    MRS.  MINNIE    B.    HASTINGS,  UDUPITTY,  CEYLON. 

Our  girls*  boarding  school  is  growing  more  distinctively  Christian  in  its 
character  than  ever.  A  greater  proportion  than  formerly  are  children  from 
heathen  homes.  Last  year  eight  girls,  half  of  them  of  heathen  parentage, 
united  with  the  church.  In  all  the  history  of  the  Udupitty  school — it  was 
established  in  1867 — only  one  pupil  has  graduated  without  having  previously 
publicly  acknowledged  their  faith  in  Christ.  Some,  alas !  from  non-Chris- 
tian homes  have  yielded  to  the  temptations  around  them  and  have  gone  back 
into  heathenism,  but  the  great  majority  have  stood  firm.  During  vacation  I 
went  one  day  to  see  an  old  graduate  living  in  the  Batticotta  field.  She  left 
the  school  nine  years  ago,  and  has  been  living  at  home  ever  since.  Although 
all  her  relatives  both  near  and  distant  are  Sivites  she  has  stood  as  a  Christian 
all  these  years.  Personally  she  is  very  attractive,  but  being  poor  and  having 
jno  dowry  she  has  not  married.  She  receives  a  very  small  salary  for  teaching 
sewing  in  the  girls*  school  near  her  home.  Surely  it  is  a  reason  for  great 
thankfulness  that  this  child  is  known  all  through  her  village  as  a  follower  of 
Christ ! 

FROM   MR.    G.    S.    EDDY,    WORKING    AMONG    SCHOOLS    AND   COLLEGES    IN   IN- 
DIA   UNDER    THE    STUDENT    VOLUNTEER   MOVEMENT. 

After  Jaffna  College  the  next  institution  visited  was  the  Oodooville  Seminary 
for  girls.  I  have  seldom  seen  such  an  attractive  sight  as  the  bright,  brown 
£ices  and  the  pure  white  clothes  of  those  native  girls.  Whoever  invested 
money  in  the  school  will  indeed  find  treasure  in  heaven.  For  more  than 
two  generations,  with  an  average  of  over  one  hundred  pupils,  it  has  trained 
the  women  who  were  to  lead  and  mold  this  great  community  of  Jaffna. 
In  1824  a  Mrs.  Winslow  began  to  teach  a  few  of  the  little  Hindu  girls,  but 
none  would  break  caste  by  becoming  boarders.  One  day  two  of  the  chil- 
dren were  detained  by  a  sudden  storm.  One  of  them  became  so  hungry 
that  she  was  compelled  to  take  the  food  Mrs.  Winslow  oflfered  her,  and  by 
so  doinj^  broke  caste.  Soon  after  this  the  father  brought  the  two  little  girls 
as  boarders,  and  the  school  began.  In  1840  Miss  Agnew  took  up  the  work 
and  became  known  in  the  island  as  the  "  mother  of  a  thousand  daughters." 
Nearly  every  girl  who  has  graduated  in  the  last  eighteen  years  has  left  the 
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seminary  a  Christian.  Every  morning  before  the  sun  is  up  you  can  see 
them  leaning  over  the  great  veranda  to  catch  the  first  light  on  the  pages  of 
their  Bibles.  Every  girl  keeps  quiet  hour.  At  sunrise  conies  the  morning 
liymn  and  their  united  prayer,  and  at  sunset  you  can  hear  them  singing 
Gospel  songs. 

In  their  Christian  Endeavor  Society  they  have  frequent  meetings.  Thirty 
or  forty  girls  will  pray  in  succession  if  opportunity  is  given.  Their  society 
supports  a  Bible  woman  in  the  neighboring  islands,  and  though  most  of 
them  are  very  poor  they  have  already  pledged  and  begun  to  raise  money  to 
send  a  Bible  woman  to  India.  Every  Christian  girl  in  school  has  a  Hindu 
girl  assigned  to  her  to  work  for,  by  the  Endeavor  Society,  and  every  Hindu 
girl  can  tell  you  what  girl  is  praying  and  working  for  her.  Twenty  of  the 
present  pupils  from  Hindu  homes  have  joined  the  church,  and  many  of 
them  witness  for  Christ  at  home.  Three  meetings  were  held  for  the  Chris- 
tian girls  on  Bible  Study,  Soul  Winning  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Two  meet- 
ings were  held  for  the  unconverted,  the  first  showing  the  difference  between 
Hinduism  and  Christianity,  and  the  second  on  the  "Blood  of  the  Lamb" 
and  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  for  the  world. 

At  this  second  meeting  God  was  evidently  at  work,  and  on  the  invitation 
of  the  principal  a  number  of  girls,  many  of  them  Hindus,  rose  to  confess 
Christ  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  glad  day  in  that  school.  It  was  a  very 
simple  message,  broken  by  interpretation,  but  God  worked.  It  was  like 
shaking  a  ripened  tree  for  fruit ;  for  in  that  school  there  had  been  one  life 
lived  long  among  them  as  a  daily  witness,  that- of  Miss  Eliza  Agnevv.  There 
had  been  years  of  patient  waiting,  months  of  faithful  seed-sowing,  weeks  of 
earnest  prayer,  days  of  silent  suffering,  of  seeming  drudgery,  of  weary  overwork 
— for  the  laborers  were  few,  and  she  had  worked  alone.  But  God  had  seen  ; 
and  some  day  there  will  be  a  crown.  Hers  has  been  a  life  of  almost  ceaseless 
sacrifice.  She  herself  had  not  known  how  closely  she  had  followed  in  her 
Master's  steps,  nor  how  like  Him  she  had  grown.  But  the  little  company  of 
those  for  whom  she  daily  lived  her  life  saw  Christ  in  her,  and  to  them  she 
was  their  saint.  She  had  only  lived  and  loved.  Each  long  day*s  work  of  little 
things  that  did  not  seem  to  count  had  one  by  one  been  done.  The  prayers 
had  been  said,  and  things  left  with  God.  Hers  had  been  the  seed-sowing. 
Most  days  she  had  been  too  tired  to  count  how  much  or  think  about  the 
harvest.     She  had  sown  in  tears.     But  she  shall   reap  in  joy  ! 

FROM    MISS    L.  M.  MELLEN    WITH    REFERENCE    TO    THK    WORK    OF    MISS    G.  R. 
HANCE,  AT  ESIDUMBINI,    SO.    AFRICA. 

During  Miss  Hance's  nine  years'  residence  at  Esidumbini  tliere  have  been 
marked  changes  for  good.     It  was  a  difficult  field  apportioned  two  ladies. 
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There  was  not  only  the  simple  gospel  to  preach,  but  reforms  to  institute  in 
the  church  and  out,  false  doctrines,  prejudices  and  evil  to  combat  on  all 
sides.  From  -Miss  Hance's  own  testimony  she  couVl  do  nothing  but  cast 
herself  upon  the  Lord  and  cry  for  help,  which  was  given  in  great  measure. 

Written  records  had  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  it  was  a  task  to  obtain  a 
record  from  the  old  residents  of  the  church  membership.  Miss  Hance  re- 
cords as  one  of  the  first  events  after  their  arrival  in  January,  1890:  ^*Mr. 
Pixley  visited  the  station  in  February,  and  after  carefully  going  over  the 
church  record  with  the  church  decided  that  only  twenty-six  persons  could 
claim  to  be  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  church,  and  of  some  of  these 
it  was  difficult  to  find  out  the  standing.  The  following  year  three  or  four  of 
them  were  suspended ;  afterward  only  eighteen  were  found  to  be  in  good 
standing.  The  next  step  was  to  secure  a  preacher  and  to  get  a  house  built 
for  him.  There  were  many  trials  of  the  spirit  and  flesh  in  winning  the 
people  to  a  right  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  work  which  belonged 
to  them  to  do." 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  nine  years'  labor  ?    One  hundred  and 
fourteen  have  been  admitted  to  the  church.     Eighty-two  women  have  come 
under  Miss  Hance's  personal  instruction  in  the  inquirers'  class,  thirty-two  of 
whom  are  now  in  the  church.     There  are  thirteen  men  who  are  eligible  as 
lay  preachers.     A  pastor  has  been  ordained  and  his  support  assured  by  the 
people.     Outstations,  preaching  places  and  schools  have  been  established. 
The  station  school  has  grown  from  a  membership  of  thirty  to  over  one  hun- 
dred.     Contributions    have    increased,  year  by  year,  and   the  people  have 
learned  to  give  cheerfully  and  with  a  willing  heart.     The  young  women 
especially  have  learned  to  take  a  social  standing  where  they  are  not  ashamed, 
but  glad,  to  meet  with  the  missionaries  and  render  them  service.     These  are 
visible  fruits,  golden  in  the  present  hour ;  but  who  shall  count  the  harvest 
from  seed  sown  in  secret,  in  tears,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  by  the  wayside, 
among   children    in   school,  mothers   in    their  weekly  meetings,  men   and 
women  in  the  kraals  and  as  they  came  to  the  door  for  medicine,  to  talk  over 
land  questions,  disputes  and  a  hundred  other  things?     It  was  not  strange 
that  people  were  sorry  to  see  Miss  Hance  leave !     They  had  grown  to  be 
very  dependent  upon  her,  not  only  for  guidance  in  church  matters,  but  in 
many  other  ways.     They  manifested  their  gratitude  in  testimonies  of  blessings 
received  through  her  coming  to  Esidumbini,  in  gifts,  in  many  best  wishes 
and  earnest  prayers  for  her  safe  guidance  and  keeping.     The   Noodsberg 
people  also  testified  to  blessing  received,  and  showed  a  sincere  appreciation 
of  what  Miss  Hance  had  done  for  them,  in  her  long  acquaintance  with  and 
interest  in  the  Noodsberg  church.     That  she  may  have  the  reward  of  her 
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labors  in  the  enriching  of  God's  kingdom  for  his  glory  is  the  sincere  desire 
of  her  many  friends. 

In  a  later  letter  Miss  Mellen  writes : — 

You  will  be  following  African  war  news  and  wondering  how  nearly  we 
are  affected.  Not  immediately  yet ;  and  were  it  not  for  rumors,  and  English 
friends  at  the  front  and  our  anxious  watching  for  daily  news  we  would  seem 
as  remote  in  this  quiet  mission  retreat  as  you  in  America. 


FROM   MRS.    A.    M.    C.    MALCOLM.    OF   UMZUMBE,   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

We  are  again  a  full  school  this  term,  and  so  far  have  been  blessed  with 
every  blessing — good  health,  sufficient  provision,  pleasant  weather,  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  glorious  revival  in  which  many  souls  were  born  again,  and 
dear  Christian  girls  led  into  still  higher  consecration  and  a  loftier  ideal  of 
the  Christian  life.  This  blessed  awakening  was  the  result  of  a  week's 
meetings  held  here  by  Mr.  Weaver,  assisted  by  two  of  our  native  preachers, 
M'Biya  and  Gardiner.  How  good  has  God  been  to  us  !  Oh,  that  we  may 
be  more  and  more  filled  with  His  Spirit,  and  possessed  with  greater  and 
greater  longing  for  his  glory  in  the  salvation  of  souls !  The  intense  dark- 
ness of  heathenism  with  which  one  is  constantly  grappling  would  discourage 
any  but  those  who  know  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  subdue  the 
power  of  evil  and  lead  captivity  captive. 

Just  now  this  Colony  is  in  a  sad  state :  a  war  which  may  almost  be  desig- 
nated a  civil  war  is  raging  in  the  country.  So  far  our  district  has  been 
undisturbed,  but  how  long  it  may  remain  so  we  know  not.  The  English 
have  gained  several  victories,  but  the  Dutch  have  fought  well  and  taken  up 
good  positions  in  the  Colony.  I  do  grieve  over  it  all,  and  wish  that  recourse 
might  have  been  had  to  some  means  other  than  that  of  arms.  We  are  daily 
expecting  to  hear  of  a  fearful  engagement  at  Ladysmith,  where  the  English 
and  Dutch  forces  seem  to  be  strengthening  themselves  for  a  terrible  battle. 
The  Dutch  are  a  brave  race,  accustomed  to  the  saddle  and  use  of  the  rifle, 
though  not  skilled  in  methods  of  modern  warfare.  I  suppose  the  War 
really  means  that  either  the  English  or  Dutch  must  be  supreme  in  South 
Africa.  Hitherto  the  English  have  been  the  ruling  power,  but  I  suppose 
the  Dutch  feel  that  they  are  now  strong  enough  to  try  for  supremacy.  The 
actual  reason  for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  is  the  non-recognition  of  the 
Qiieen  of  England's  suzerainty,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  her 
subjects  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  Transvaal.  Oh,  may  our  God  guide 
all  things  to  the  glory  of  his  name  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  I 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

[All  abstract  of  ;iii  aJJivss  Joli^ereJ  b_v  Secretary  Barton  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  WomanN  lU^rJ  at  Sj^racui^e:  aUo  at  the  Annual  Meeting  ot'  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  of 
Ma^luon,  \Vi>.] 

As  \\c  arc  about  to  stop  over  the  threshold  into  the  new  century  it  is 
tilliui:  that  wo  pause*  tor  a  little  to  get  our  bearing.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
noo»i  iv»  look  backward  and  Icarn  the  story  of  tiie  year^  that  are  passed  in 
oidoi  t%»  oaivh  the  nu*ss;i*;o  tor  iho  contunk-  to  come.  The  Cliristian  work  of 
iho  lutuio  lH*5:Jn>  with  llio  work  of  the  pvist :  the  progress  which  we  are  to 
luako  In  o1o>oIv  alllod  to  \\!*.a!  !:.:>  Wx'n  vione.  The  capstone  of  the  old  cen- 
li::\  i>  lao  l!'.u*>:*.Oid  of  iho  now. 

I  o:  \:>  i:u;\::u\  tl'.o:o:"o'o,  of  :''o  o\'.  cor.tur}-,  crowned  with  effort,  struggle, 
v»c?  jr\  o*  doloa:  as'.d  \  ioto!  \ .  '*\V .:.::  are  the  signs  of  promise  ?  "  Time  will  pcr- 
jv  :  ;•>  '.o  mont-oi*.  ov.!\  :>o  i:!oa:  :r.^vo:'»'se:::s.  the  victories  already  won*  which, 
v.».  :  »o  '.-.ow   co*:;:r\,  w:'.'.  Iv  :.o  f.  ;:::J.a;:.^?i  sCv^r.es  upon  which  it  can  build. 

.^ix  v.iV.  r^r.ic::c-i'/.y  t.:e  entire  world  to  the 
:>o  '..:>:  corr.-.-v  t.e  rr^.a-or  pa  it  of  tiie  world 
:  c-  ;  :  cro  was  rar,:!y  a  Protestant  Christian 
.v " :  •: i" • : .  « v. .: .  \\  at  is  :::  ? re •  t h o se  cou n tries 
.^*r».  N'::^  :.-.i"  --e  t -ousand  million  of 
<x  .\  :.^  C -•<:.'.■  i:T";-t.  It  was  at  t:iat  time 
:  •»'  I  o  •,*/  •  r  .'^■.  l  ',   .;  v\  "iv  •.  .-iV  1  ^v:  t^-t  t  -ey  wou'.d  rather  have 

.1-  ."  .».'.  .»:  »*.*\  X  o-,-  :.-  '.-,•.*.  : -..  /  >-  ;/'.■.•.:  ;f  riss-.-kr-aries.  China, 
'  .  ■ .  '  \'  '.  V.  \o\.  A"  c.i  .:  /  :  ^.-  1>  /  ■  •>  .  •'  :-?  Sc/..  ry  far  t::e  greater 
A    .,'.,■  ;.•  \v.    j;  -w,   ^•,"  V   V  .xx  -.  .'".:   t'^r;?    ■^tt^  bjt   few  of  all 

v"  X.,-  *.,*•'.  %*  .•  w^v  V  ,N  .  'X  :•  - -li-tjL  i-i  .~;r«?  :>u:  tnese  countries 
^« .       .    »'^V     .V  ,*  .V  *     ,■'    V    ■     -^i  .  "•    '^  .*    X 

V.  .  .-  ,vv:  ■  ■  ;;  •  .  .•  jv  •:  .  :  ."  :"'c.'>:i-:  vT'-^Cirs  ;r.  :!:e  entire 
w.     .    »«    .*  ..,-  V     *  ,'  vx.,-.  V  ^•-     •'  N>  •  >       J    ■•  c   i.:-^'   t~e   pro>ent 

-  "■  V     .■•    '*  vx  ,*  ■     ,  y        <       X        :,•>:;-■  ^.1 '  »k: -" " .  >l^tT^  J. 're.  a:: 
>.'  ■    .  *   '    :  >.^    ,v. .   *  ,\-  ,*    /       Vv 

^»  >;v  :•.'.  X  .^        V  ....      ^.    -.V  • 
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the  Sea  have  already  cast  off  the  garments  of  their  shame,  and  everywhere 
Christianity  and  all  it  brings  of  order,  sobriety  and  civilization  has  a 
thousand  welcomes.  The  seal  has  been  broken ;  the  veil  that  hung  darkly 
between  has  been  rent  asunder,  and  the  heathen  world  is  waiting  in  expecta- 
tion the  voice  of  Christendom  to  speak  to  it  the  words  of  life. 

2.  The  languages  of  the  world  have  been  studied,  classified  and  mastered. 
Language  is  the  only  human  medium  through  which  Christianity  can  be 
carried  to  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  barrier  presented 
by  the  many  tongues  and  dialects,  all  practically  unknown  to  those  who 
would  use  them  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  was  almost  as  formidable 
as  the  national  barriers.  Even  when  those  multitudinous  tongues  were  mas- 
tered and  reduced  to  writing,  how  could  the  thoughts  of  heaven  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  hell?  Many  of  the  best  and  most  devout  scholars 
of  that  age  believed  that  it  could  not  be  done.  It  was  emphatically  declared 
that  pagan  languages,  which  had  grown  up  in.  war,  deceit,  sensuality  and 
crime,  and  were  destitute  of  every  form  of  word  or  speech  that  convey 
thoughts  of  purity  and  spirituality,  could  never  be  made  the  vehicle  for  im- 
parting Biblical  knowledge  or  spiritual  truth.  Many  a  man  prayed  faithfully 
for  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  nations,  but  who  would  have  the  boldness 
and  courage  to  pray  that  the  babel  of  heathen  languages  might  be  reduced 
to  form,  and  be  used  as  the  vehicles  of  salvation?  We  cannot  trace  the 
process,  but  the  work  has  been  accomplished.  One  by  one  those  obdurate, 
uncouth,  inflexible  tongues  have  yielded,  taking  on  a  Christian  literature, 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  shaping  the  spoken  language  of  the  common 
people.  This  former  barrier  has  become  one  of  the  strongest,  most  abiding 
and  far-reaching  instruments  for  propagating  Christian  truth,  and  directing 
thereby  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  the  non-Christian  world. 

3.  The  English  language,  which  was  used  one  hundred  years  ago  by  but 
a  handful  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  now  studied, 
read  and  spoken  by  more  people  than  any  other  language,  and  that,  too,  by 
those  who  represent  tlie  best  educated  and  most  progressive  people  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Througli  this  language  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Mrorld  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  best  literature  permeated  with 
Christian  thought.  Through  this  common  language,  in  which  the  Hindu, 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  and  the  African  take  conscious  pride,  the  remain- 
ing barriers  of  native  tongues  are  rapidly  crumbling  away.  It  has  already 
become  the  only  common  tongue  in  many  Christian  schools  and  universi- 
ties, and  is  the  medium  of  approach  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of 
many  peoples. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  degraded  condition  of  the  women 
of  tlie  pagan  world  was  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Christian- 
ity. Two  facts  of  heathenism  are  well  established  :  first,  that  the  women  far 
exceed  the  men  in  ignorance  and  bjind  superstition ;  and,  second,  that, 
although  held  in  an  inferior  position,  they  exert  superior  influence  over  the 
mep  in  matters  of  religion.  The  customs  of  the  various  countries  made  it 
apparently  impossible  for  the  ignorant  womanhood  of  paganism  to  be 
reached  with  the  gospel  of  sobriety  and  intelligence.  Little  was  accom- 
plished  along   this  line  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.     No 
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effort  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  missionary  has  been  more  hotly  opposed; 
about  no  question  has  the  conflict  waged  more  fiercely.  At  last  the 
Woman's  Boards  were  organized,  and  a  great  army  of  special-service  re- 
cruits were  thrown  into  the  field.  The  enemy  has  capitulated.  The  special 
efforts  now  put  forth  by  the  Christian  women  of  the  world  for  their  less- 
favored  sisters  is  crowned  with  marked  success.  The  thousands  of  pupils 
in  the  girls*  schools,  the  multitudes  of  women  who  are  proud  to  be  able  to 
read,  the  orderly  Cliristian  home  presided  over  by  the  educated,  refined 
Christian  wife  and  mother,  the  changing  customs  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  women,  the  new,  exalted,  enlightened,  happy  Christian  womanhood  that 
is  springing  up  all  around  the  pagan  world  show  that  here,  too,  doors  of 
transcendent  possibilities  have  opened  wide. 

5.  A  century  ago  the  non-Christian  religions  were  enshrouded  in  mys- 
tery. The  purpose  of  Christianity  was  to  displace  these  religions,  but  as 
to  what  they  were  no  one  understood.  They  were  all  classed  as  **  heathen," 
and  there  accurate  knowledge  ended.  It  was  a  rude,  rough  work  the  early 
missionaries  undertook  when  they  began  to  expound  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
races  of  whose  religious  thoughts  and  beliefs  and  hopes  they  were  supremely 
ignorant.  How  could  the  gospel  be  adapted  in  its  presentation  to  the  spe- 
cial condition,  needs  and  life  of  a  people  unless  that  people's  religious  ex- 
periences and  beliefs  were  understood  ?  The  story  of  the  first  fifty  years  of 
missionary  effort  in  this  century  reveals  in  a  multitude  of  ways  the  difficulty 
of  the  attempt.  But  these  were  not  wasted  years.  The  pagan  systems  of 
belief  have  been  studied  until  undoubtedly,  in  many  cases,  the  missionary 
knows  more  about  the  religion  of  a  race  than  the  people  themselves  under- 
stand. This  barrier  has  been  removed,  and  the  missionaries  prepare  their 
Christian  literature  and  adapt  their  oral  message  so  as  to  meet  the  peculiar 
need  and  cry  of  the  pagan  soul  to  whom  the  message  is  directed. 

6.  Science  and  invention  have  brought  the  pagan  world  to  our  very  doors. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  modern  missions  the  world  was  lat^ge,  and 
the  heathen  were  far  away.  Missionaries  bade  good-by  to  their  friends  never 
expecting  to  meet  them  again  in  this  life.  It  required  three  or  four  months 
to  go  to  Turkey,  nine  to  India,  ten  or  twelve  to  China  or  Japan,  and  about 
as  long  to  reach  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  way  was  fraught  with  hard- 
ship and  danger.  Sometimes  after  the  departure  of  missionaries  a  year  would 
pass  before  word  returned  from  them,  and  oflen  they  had  been  months  in 
their  graves  before  it  was  known  in  the  homeland.  Not  infrequently  supplies 
could  not  be  got  to  the  fields  in  time  to  prevent  the  severest  suffering.  A 
world  then  laid  between  Honolulu  and  Boston,  and  to  the  ordinary  mind 
China  was  almost  as  far  away  as  Mars  is  to-day. 

The  world  of  science  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  cause.  Now,  with  the 
utmost  comfort  and  safety,  missionaries  can  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  two 
months,  and  they  seldom  reach  a  point  where  they  cannot  be  spoken  with  by 
those  from  the  mission  rooms  in  a  day.  Honolulu  is  nearer  Boston  to-day 
than  Syracuse  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  entire  pagan  world 
is  now  our-next  door  neighbor,  and  science  and  invention  have  bridged  every 
gulf  that  once  separated  it  from  us.  Distance  has  been  annihilated,  and  the 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  a  hundred  years  are  at  our  disposal,  that  w 
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may  with  speed,  comfort  and  economy  carry  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

7.  Within  a  century  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  increased  in  marvelous 
proportions,  and  what  is  more  important  this  increased  wealth  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  nations.  There  are  now  single  Christian  individuals  whose 
possessions  approach  in  value  the  entire  wealth  of  all  of  the  denominations 
that  united  in  1810  to  form  tlie  American  Board.  The  annual  income  of 
many  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Clirist  to-day  is  more  tlian  the  entire 
expenditure  of  all  the  missionary  societies  of  the  United  States  prior  to  1835, 
if  not  prior  to  1850.  While  the  great  wealth  of  the  so-called  Christian 
nations  is  not  all  under  the  control  of  Christian  men  and  women,  it  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  Christians  hold  their  due  proportion.  There  are  probably 
now  more  individuals  in  the  churches  who  could  give  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  without  embarrassment  than  there  were  when 
the  American  Board  was  organized  who  could  give  one  thousand  dollars. 
Apart  from  those  who  possess  large  wealth,  there  has  been  a  general  increase 
in  the  number  of  well-to-do  Christians  who  live  comfortably  and  are  able  to 
enjoy  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  This  has  indeed  been  a  century  of  wealth 
accumulation  for  nations  and  individuals  and  churches. 

I  have  rapidly  surveyed  a  few  only  of  the  great  facts  that  stand  out  from  the 
century  as  we  look  back  upon  it.     What  message  do  these  facts  bring  to  us  ? 

They  declare  to  us  in  mighty  words  written  by  every  act  of  God  or  man 
across  the  century  that  during  these  ten  decades  God  has  been  preparing 
the  pagan  world  for  the  gospel  message,  and  the  Christian  world  to  carry 
that  message.  He  has  broken  down  all  barriers  that  shut  out  the  Christian 
teacher.  He  has  bound  up  in  a  community  of  interest  the  Christian  and 
the  non-Christian  nations.  He  has  annihilated  distances,  bridged  im- 
passable chasms,  gathering  into  one  great  brotherhood  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  At  the  same  time  he  has  turned  the  hearts  of  non-Christians  toward 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  made  them  recognize  that  the  Christian  faith  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  faith  that  exalts,  strengthens,  organizes  and  civilizes. 
He  has  placed  us  face  to  face  with  the  pagan  world,  with  every  formidable 
barrier  removed,  and  says,  "Now  teach  them  my  gospel."  In  order  that 
this  may  be  done.  He  in  whose  hands  are  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  has  put  great  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the 
membership  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  he  now  waits  to  see  with  what 
faithfulness  the  stewardship  will  be  kept. 

In  a  word,  the  message  of  the  century  is  a  message  of  unprecedented  op- 
portunities, boundless  possibilities,  transcendent  privilege,  unmistakable 
duty  and  of  tremendous  urgency.  The  Lord  almost  by  miracle  has  pre- 
pared the  nations  for  this  hour  of  advance.  The  pagan  world  expects  a 
forward  movement  at  this  time  upon  the  part  of  the  Christian  hosts ;  the 
Imttle  has  been  fought  and  won,  and  now  it  only  remains  to  go  in  and  pos- 
sess the  land  for  Christ.  Our  own  intelligence,  the  providences  of  the 
century,  the  pleading  of  paganism,  the  command  of  the  Master, — all  unite 
in  one  voice  urging  us  to  carry  now,  at  any  sacrifice,  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Christ  to  the  world  unredeemed,  and  all  pledge  a  victory  the  glory  and  tri- 
umph of  which  the  Church  has  never  experienced. 
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years  imder  my  closest  observation,  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
adverse  and  superficial  conclusions  which  one  hears  so  often  in  the  clubs  and 
at  the  dinner  tables  of  the  treaty  ports." 

Interesting  descriptions  may  l)e  found  in  Littell^  December,  of  two  cities 
of  the  Far  East,  Macao  and  Canton. 

With  the  present  interest  in  South  Africa  and  Lord  Roberts,  one  who 
has  not  time  to  read  "Forty-One  Years  in  India"  may  glean  its  contents  in 
the  digest  of  the  book  given  in  the  Outlook^  December  30th. 

The  Nineteenth  Century^  December,  gives  an  attractive  picture  of  a 
Hindu  home  from  one  who  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  visiting  in  a  rare 
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LIFE    AND    LIGHT. 


lJ*'e6ruar)\ 


lioiiHcliold.  Wc  rejoice  in  native  grace  and  comfort  and  intelligence  wher- 
crvei  it  appears,  and  would  echo,  as  do  all  our  missionaries,  the  sentiment 
of  tiic  writer,  Hon.  J.  D.  Reed,  C.L.E.,  that  work  among  the  Hindus 
proceedH  from  the  foundation  of  good  already  existing  in  native  religion, 
Hocioty  and  homes.  M.  l.  d. 


THE   AWAKENING   OF  CHINA. 

TOPIC    FOR    MARCH. 

I^'oii  this  topic  we  recommend  three  talks  or  papers:  i.  Manners  and 
(*nHton)H  ;  or,  China's  Legacy  from  Earlier  Centuries.  2.  Christian  Missions 
in  C'hina.  ;^.  Recent  Movements  in  the  Empire.  Material  for  these  heads 
iiniM  neceHsarily  he  taken  from  hooks,  as  lengthy  historical  articles  cannot 
olhMi  appear  in  missionary  or  other  magazines.  On  the  general  subject  we 
I  rcfnnnuMid  **'rhe  Awakening  of  China,"  by  T.  Richards  ;  or  perhaps  the  best 
Ihiiig  in  compact  form  is  a  leaHet  published  by  the  American  Board,  "The 
Awakening  of  China,*'  by  Dr.  Judson  Smith. 

I''i»r  the  diirorent  heads  we  suggest  the  following:  i.  Manners  axd 
C 'i  IS  re  >Ms,  or  China's  Legacy  from  the  Past.  See  *^  Christian  Missions  and 
.Smial  1*1  ogress,"  by  \h\  J.  S.  Dennis,  pages  So-86 ;  '*  Foreign  Missions 
jiHiM  a  iVnturv,"  by  the  same  author,  pages  76-S5  ;  "China,  Present  and 
I  •mhI,"  R.  S.  (innulrv.  Chapters  IV.,  V.,  X. ;  '*  Chinese  Characteristics," by 
Krv.  Aithnr  H.  Smith,  Chapter  XXVH.  ;  also  "Chinese  Sketches,'' by 
r'.li/.ihrih  Waslduun,  in  the  AtlaMtic  Monthly  for  May,  1899;  "Cruisingup 
I  In*  NangtH/.e,"  bv  Miss  Soidmore,  in  The  Century  for  September,  1899; 
•  •U«»  •»  llehind  the  Dark  Walls  of  the  Forbidden  City,"  in  Harpers  for 
SrphMnbor.  j.  Ciirisiian  Missions  in  China.  See  "Forty  Years  in 
1  *lnnM,"  by  R.  M,  iSravos;  *•  In  tlio  Far  East,"  bv  Mrs.  Geraldin'e  Guinness 
r«ivlni,  iNiaptiMs  W,  and  \V1. :  -A  Cycle  of  Cathay,"  by  W.  A.  P. 
M«nlin,  Pail  II.  Chaphfrs  XI. -\V.  :  '•Strategic  Points  in'the  World's  Con- 


•|»«'"«t."bv  I 
M  iliMial  for 


U,  Molt,  Chapter  XV.     3.  Recent  Reforms  in  the  Empire. 
this  luMd  will  Iv  found  mostlv 


Sim*  *«  Amoiioan  i^pportunicios    in  China."  bv 
l;WHmK\\\  ApviK  kSoo;   *•  China    and  the  Powc 


HI  magazine  articles  in  \% 
Re\-.  Gilbert  Reid,  in  Ihe 

crs,"  bv  Lord  Charles  Beits- 

|«H»li  In  Iho  \^rtk  American  AVri>:r  for  Mav:  •*  A"  Year's  Diplomacy  in 

iVUhiitt"  ill  tJii^/  Rir  Mav  :  -  Ti^o  Hour  of  China  and  the  United  States," 

>„  .  AV.%V.«/*tVJ  Sjcra  for  Jul  v  :  "  The  Break- 

1  uttTc*t  Iti  I?/*  :n  the  Atlantic  for  August ;  "  Recent 

^  ^,'"  by  CWar  P.  Austin,  in  Tke  Formm  for  August; 

,**  by  Kani;  Yen  We?,  in  Contemporary  Review  i^^ 

'  *  \H^  the  bound  volumes  of  any  magazine 

5  rich  material  for  our  subject.     A  number 

wd  will  cxMicain  information  on  the  whole 

Kvme  nwv  be  more  easily  obtained  than 

iM^^UiKHi^L  ewxrc  **  China  Present  and  Past "  and  the 

K  T   R!cKi:\?*,  are  found  in  the  Woman's  Boat^ 

le  *Vs*--n^  th«em,     Term&i  two  cents  a  day 

N>  M"^  A,  R.  Haitfihorn,  704  Congrega- 
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WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

JieceipUfrom  Novtmb&r  18, 1899,  to  December  18, 1899. 
MiBS  Sabah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


Baetem  Maine  Braneh —  . 

Treaa.  Bangor,  Aux.,  66.23,  Mabel 
Henry,  1;  Caratank,  Jr.  C.  £.  8oc.,  2; 
SuusyTllle,  Miss  Sadie  F.  Yoang,  1,  70  23 

WeUem  Maine  Branch.— Mt%.  C.  C.  Cbai>- 
inan,  Treas.  Aaburn,  High  St.  Cb.,  Y. 
L.  M.  B.,  30;  Beeman,  Ladies,  3;  Gor- 
bam,  Anx.,  83;  Uallowell,  Aux.,  25; 
Kennebankport,  So.  Ch.,  Anx.,  13.38; 
Ponland,  State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.  31.45, 
WniiiEUm  Ch.,  Anx.,  27,  162  83 

Total,  233  06 

XfBW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Albert  L.  Bachelder,  10  00 

Jfew  Mampehire  Branch.— Mn,  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Atkinson,  Miss  Abigail 
U  Page,  20;  Derry,  C.E.  Soc..  10;  Exeter, 
Anx.,  46;  Henniker,  C.  E.  Soc.,  25;  Hop- 
kinton,  Aux.,  6;  Jaffrey,  Monadnock 
Bees,  10,  Lilies  of  the  Field  M.  C,  15; 
Keene,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  30; 
Nashua,  Aux.,  33.81,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  C. 
E.  8oc.,  16;  StewarUtown,  Miss  Sarah 
Converse,  4.20;  West  Rindge,  Anx.,  4.75, 


Happy  Helpers  Band,  10,  Cradle  Roll, 


ToUl, 


232  16 
242  16 


VEBXONT. 


VBrmont  Braneh — Mrs.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Brattleboro,  West,  17.60 ;  Brook- 
Held,  First  Cb.,  A  friend, 25;  Burlington, 
57^;  Fair  Haven,  8.60;  Ferrishurg,  C. 
B.  Soc.,  2JS0;  Lyndon,  Buds  uf  Promise, 
S.0O;  Newport,  25.75 ;  St.  Johnsbury,  No. 
Ch.  (of  wb.  e.  c.  d.,  3.27),  10.92,  So.  Ch  , 
1L60;  Underbill  (with  prev.  contri. 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Clara  Lytnan),  8; 
▼ergennes,  8.  8.,  40.  I^ess  expenses, 
bJBO,  205  42 


Total, 


206  42 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


and  Wobum  Branch.— Mn.  O. 
W.  Dinsmore,  Treas.  Andover,  Union 
Anx.,  SS7.06,  Free  Ch.,  Aux.,  46.76; 
Lowell,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  15; 
Medford,  Mystic  Ch.,  Aux.,  46;  Win- 
elMSter,  Frim.  Dept.  S.  8..  10,  343  81 

Baimaiable  Branch.— Miu  Amelia  Snow, 
Treas.  Orleans,  Jr.  Classes  in  S.  S.,  3, 
A  friend,  2,  6  00 

MmrkeMre  Branch.— 'Mta.  Chns.  E.  West, 
Treas.  Adams,  Anx.,  8;  Canaan  Four 
Corners,  Aux.,  8.80,  C.  E.  Soc,  3.08; 
Dttlton,  Ben.  Aux.,  142.80,  Home  Dept. 
8.  8.,  aO;  Hinsdale,  Aux.,  87.01 ;  Housa- 
tonlc,  Aux.,  24.60;  Lee,  Second  Ch., 
Anx.,  106.46;  Lenox,  Aux..  7.81;  Pitts- 
«Sld,  First  Cb..  Miss  Hulbert*s  S.  S. 
asss,  16, 8o.  Ch.,  63.39;  Sheffield,  24.25; 


Stock  bridge,  8;  WiUiamstown,  192,  two 
friends,  225,  875  59 

Boeton.— Mrs.  George  W.  Barnes,  to  make 
Albert  Whitney  Rhodes  a  member  of 
the  Cradle  Roll,  25 

Essex  North  Branch.— Mn.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas.  Georgetown,  Mem. 
Ch.,  40:  Haverliill,  Union  Ch.,  7.64; 
Riverside,  Jr.  Aux.,  5;  Merrimac,  Aux., 
20.30,  72  94 

Essex  South  Branch.— Miss  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.  Beverly,  Dane  St.  Cb., 
Anx.,  185;  Gloucester,  Aux.,  43.80,  Tabi- 
tbas,  5;  Swampscott,  with  pre  v.  contri. 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Jennie  Standley,  Mrs. 
Susan  Abbott,  233  80 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— WiM  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
bawk,  Treas.  Bernardston,  Aux.,  6.60; 
Bnckland,  26.75;  Shelbume,  14.12; 
Greenfleld,  4.42;  Northfield,  13.53,  64  42 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Harriet  J. 
Kneeland,  Treas.  Amherst,  North, 
Aux.,  30;  Belcbertown  (of  wh.  25  con»t. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Alice  L.  Kendall),  40;  En- 
field, Aux.,  50;  Hadley,  Aux.,  51.96; 
Northampton,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  135,  Ed- 
wards Cn.,  Aux.,  74.90,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10; 
Wpsthampton,  Aux.,  Mrs.  John  Cook,  7,  398  86 

Zau^rem^.— Charles  Wainwright,  4  86 

Lynn/leld  OMtre.—A  Christmas  gift,  5  00 

Middlesex  Branch.— Mn.  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.  Holliston,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  Saxon- 
ville,  Aux.,  18;  Wellesley,  Wellesley 
College  Cb.  Asso.,  185.  Silver  Offering 
at  25th  Anniversary.  270,  478  00 

Norfolk  and  PilgHm  Branch.-Miss  Mary 
V.  Thayer,  Treas.  Campello,  So.  Ch., 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  20;  Brockton,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  80;  Duxbiiry,  Aux.,  11:  Scituate, 
C.  E.  Soc.,  15;  So.  Weymouth,  Old  So. 
Cli.,  Aux.,  24.51 ;  Wollaston,  Aux.,  5, 
Whomsoever  M.  B.,  Robbie  and  Maiy,7,  162  61 

No.  Middlesex  Branch.-Miss  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Trens.  Acton,  Prim.  S.  S.,  1 ; 
Ashby,  Aux.,  10:  Littleton,  United 
Workers,  2.30;  Pepperell,  Aux.,  10; 
Shirley,  Aux.  and  C.  E.  Soc.,  10.  Less 
expenses.  1,  32  30 

Springfield  Branch.— Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mitcli- 
ell,  Treas.  Longmeadow.  Aux.,  6;  Lud- 
low Centre.  Precious  Pearls,  1 ;  So.  Had- 
ley Falls,  Aux.,  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Clara 

B.  Ludden,  25;  Springfield,  Mem  Ch., 
Anx..  2.30,  34  30 

Wellesley.— Mins  L.  F.  Clarke.  5  00 

Suffolk  Branch.— Misn  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  Allston,  C.  Roll,  10;  Auburn- 
dale.  Aux.,  19,  Y.  L.  M.  Soc,  60;  Boston, 
Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Jr.  Anx.,  60.  Park  St. 
Ch.,  Jr.  Aux.,  30,  Shawmut  Ch.,  Anx. 
(of  wh.  25  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Dewing,  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Eva  McElveen),  42.75, 

C.  E.  Soc,  20.02.  Union  Ch..  Y.  L.  Aux., 
95;  Brighton,  Cong.  Ch..  Anx.  (of  wh. 
1.06  C.  Roll),  38.25.  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  15; 
Cambridge,  First  Ch..  Shepard  Guild, 
8.75.  Prospect  St.  Cb.,  Aux..  82.25; 
Chelsea,  Third  Cb.,  Aux.,  16.56,  C.  Roll. 


^ 


LXFB   AND  UGHT. 


[^I^e6ruary, 


IVS^i  Dcdham,  Aax.,  l¥>.75:  Dorchc*- 
ter.  >ecoad  Ch^  Aux..  S&jSO,  Y.  L.  Aax., 
M.  Vmj««  Co  .  Y.  U  »oc^  20;  Fnnti- 
Ita.  Marr  Warliell  M.  :k»c.,  75;  Hyde 
l*&rt,  Aox^  ».  Jr.  Aax..  10;  JiiUis.  C. 
K.S«c^5:  XeeJbam.  Aax.,  30;  Nevtoo, 
ElKK  Ca^  Aax..  Tl.«:  Newtoo  Higb- 
Uo-la.  Aox^  *3I;  .Norwood,  M.  C.  5; 
Roxbanr,  Imai&i>.3el  Ch..  Aax.,  vith 
pcvr.  coatru  coo«x  L.  M's  Mra.  S.  F. 
Vovt&en,  Mrs.  ElrralN^h  J.  Sawjer; 
Soaih  B^vum,  PhiIIi|H  Chapel.  C.  E. 
Soc-  4:  Wert  Medway,  S.  3.,  8,  Aax. 
aa4  fn«n<lft.  4J«,  ItOi  M 

W^rrmttxr  Co.  IhvnrA — Mrs.  Martha  D. 
T»rkM^.  Treas.  Klacksume,  Aax..  20; 
Giobe  Viliae««  Coioo  Ch..  Aax..  5; 
Graftoo.  Aox^  Mra.  Paaliue  F.  Morer. 
to^KKJL  U  M.  Mi4«  Fraocca  M.  Ho'isb- 
toi^S:  i^Akham.  W.  .M.  Soc..  10:  War> 
reo.  A^x.  viKh  prer.  coatru  coust.  L. 
M>  Mn^  Marr  •«.  H:H-hc«ick,  MrtL  Anna 
P.  CkadWT.  Mrs.  .Marr  A.  Ramadelh; 
WiT.irbnHtoa.  M.  B^  3:  Wotrester.  Hope 
Ci-  Prim.  Dep;-  :^  S.,  4.  PlTnonth  Ch., 
m^rh  pvtT.  o»3Sn.  coast.  L  M.  .Mra. 
Ckarie«  R.  Holaaa.  Tdioo  Ch..  Aax^ 
UK  Scamp  Mmmoo.  M  cts.,  SIT  M 


Total, 


3.^:3  «» 


IXCACIEA. 


XAimif^r.— Lc^carr.  Mr*.  \|.\rT  D.  DennT. 

Ck^  >»  A.  DenuT.  Exr..  5*^  »^ 

Worrwuter.—L^enrtcj  I^>  *  R.  Hv«ticr!i^  M. 

C.  GMiKiix>v.  ti«^«qpe  R:ohardKn..  tlxrs..  9C5  CO 

UiODB  i$i.axD. 

iUodr  iiiitmd  itrmmHL—M7^.  C:ara  J. 
Rar&efteid.  Treadk  l*ro«  iiteuce.  Cuion 
Oa^.  Clu  Bible  Clam.  2»  vV 

Total,  :^  M^ 

o:>3nc»cTicrT, 

£*i4tm  Cmmm.  i^rond^— Miw  Marr  1. 
Lockwx-hi.  Tnrav  Gf  tavoM.  Aax..  T.fT: 
L»t«Mi.  Aax..  KM;  LTme.  .Vux..  IS: 
MrKjc,  Akx.,  3R:  New  l>«n«i«>n.  First 
C^  A-.x.,  n ;  Norwich.  Park  Ch  .  .Vnx.. 
5*.  A  fTi*ud.  11*:  ruiiiaai.  Av.x..  3X1*: 
TV«ar**>n.  .Vax.,  ».<*:  A\>*:SeM,  C.  E. 
S.X- ,  J:  Wxaih«m.  .\ux..  l«a.:>;  \Tt»od- 
«-vk.  Aux  ,  «(.?».  »a  40 

Jfei^/vw^  fnawA.  -  V«L  M.  Br»dfor>i 
5oi»:s.  "nppJMk  £»'.)Uf  t«x).  Aqx.  i>f  wh.  5» 
ev:*t  I..  M"*  Mi*.  Nel«<Hi  l^lmer.  Mi*. 
Cw  T.  C%apm«B\  *l-44;  Hartf^M-.i.  Fimi 
Ci-,  Aox,  of  wh.  2^  by  Mr*.  Henrr  K. 
Tainikw  <^c^%«t.  I*.  M.  Mw  Geor^ana 
Gr^w.^.tKMXOd:  New  Bntai;-.  S*v  Ch.. 
A«x..  j»«»:  Newinicton.  Aux,.  Mem. 
O*.,  iJO;  R.K'kTilIe.  .V-"»t..  ^*th  prer. 
c«Mitrv  oa«r<t.  L.  M.  Mnk  Oh^r:e*  E.  M<^ 
Kialer:  Cnionrille.  Aqx,.  i*«.A\C    Roll, 

jMrHwM  .%rwjir%._M)itA  JInhA  Twtrinc. 
flPNUk  Bn^nf .wvL.  Atix . ,  *>C  w  h  ?d  ci^r  M, 
U  M^i  Mf«.  S^lward  D.  Shel.K^n.  M«$s 
UhBiO  U  \\w4w\  *N:  Bn^cep^'^rt.  N*v 
Ck*  AWK.,  I4»  t^irei  Ch..  A  fiien^,  .^: 
CVM»tre.  Anx.,  T;  Che*ter, 
«JlW;  tVW'b'xxa.  Aux  .  \,\^: 
volt  A«^  ,  n«»;  l^nburx.  Ftrnt 
A<MU  <;   D«tf«Mi,   Aax.,  4i»;   l>h^p 


Rirer,  Aaz^C;  East  IlaTeo,  Aax.,  22.44; 
Greeuvicb.  Aux.Cl;  Keul,  Aaz.,3;jf5; 
.Maiiuou.  Aax.  ^vf  wb.  100  couac  L.  M'k 
Mis.  Eiixabech  ;$craiitoii,  Mrs.  Kate  E. 
Shelley,  Mim  Alice  Naah,  Mtas  Nellie 
Scrantoo),  1:00;  Meriden,  First  Cb., 
Aax.  (of  wh.  SBO  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs. 
Albion  Bampiu,  Mrs.  George  Miller, 
Mrs.  J.  L  Parker,  Mrs.  William  Taylor. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Wbeatley,  Mrs.  WiUiam 
Wamoek.  Mim  Boith  Heynolda,  Mim 
Sarah  E.  PinksV.  210:  Merideu.  Centre 
Ch..  Anx^  53:  Morris.  Aox^  3S;  New 
Haven.  Cb.  of  the  Redeemer,  Aax.,  77; 
New  Milford,  Aax..  1;  North  Madison. 
Aax..  15  10;  Portland,  Aax.,  10.67; 
Stamford.  Aax..  0:  Warren,  Aax.  <of 
wh.  -25  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  W.  F.  C^rtisn^ 
3X30;  Wsahineton.  Aax.,  19.75;  West- 
port.  Aax..  4*^:  Winsted,  Second  Ch., 
Aax.  tof  wh.  25  by  Mrs.  Mo«es  Camp 
const.  L.  M.  Mis.  WiUiams  L.  Camp), 
«  9(1,  1,132  n 

Total,       1,9M  82 


S^lubmy  —  I-e-rarT,  .Mrs.  Sarah  I>.  Holler, 
James  P.  Andrews.  U  w.  B.  Rud*l,  Ears.,  447  50 

'  3tKW  TOKR. 

P;<*f.v«^«ir7.-MFS.  P.  D.  Moore,  10.40 

f*M.'<uti.  -  Di^rotfay  Felt,  20 

A>w  Tort  SimU  ArandL— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Tamer.  Acuu^  Tieaa.  Albauv,  C.  E. 
Sot*.  2i<.d»:  Biu|:hamum,  First  Ch.,  Aax., 
40>:  BroK>klrn.  Central  Ch.,  Mrs.  Ge«». 
Mcnson.  W,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Wflkiusoo.  10, 
.Vttx..  1«UT.  Lewis  Are-  Ch.,  L.  -M.  Soc., 
50,  Park  Ch..  Aax.,  »;  Paikrille,  Aax., 
5.  Tompkins  Are.  .\nx..  :50;  Baffalo, 
First  I'h..  .\ax..  M/»:  Copenbaren, 
Aax..  2.25:  Corertrrrille,  M.  C  5.20; 
r'iashi»ic«  Aax-  31  JO:  I»ckport,  First 
Cb  .  Aux.,  iy»:  New  York.  Manhattan 
Cb^  C.  E-  Soc,  25;  O»weco.  Aax..  U; 
P^^-rhkeepMe,  Anx..  25;  Sensselaer, 
r»:i«  Ch.,  2-50:  Saratoies  Spriii|;s.  !« 
:^^*  .  CL15;  WMsaw,  Aox..  CMS;  Walton, 
C.  R.^'1. 3.    Less  ezpeosfS,  CX.03,  778  47 


Total, 


70  07 


FIjOUDA. 

ITiAf^'  r.Tft.— .\nx.. 

10  00 

Total, 

luOO 

CA2tai>A. 

CT"»rt.f  1.— Cr^rc  W.  B.  M., 

352 

Total, 

353 

mucrr. 

.4t«iMK-Mim  E.  M.  Trowbtidse, 

440 

Total* 

440 

Gerem!  Fsndift, 

t;.f:s  f.>r  Special  Objects* 
!    VanetT  Ao^MKBI, 
j   Le^cacMS. 
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THE  HOME  WORK  OF  THE   BOARD   OF   THE   PAaFIC. 

BY  THE  HOME  SECRETARY,  MRS.  W.  J.  WILCOX. 

Our  Jubilee  report  of  last  year  was  such  a  comprehensive  one  that,  in 
comparison,  the  work  which  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  one  year 
•ecms  very  small,  but  we  have  learned  in  this  day  and  generation  not  to 
<l^pise  small  thing^.  So  we  gather  up  the  letters  year  by  year  in  these  re- 
ports, and  when  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  our  Board  is  celebrated  our  "  mickle" 
^ill  have  become  our  successor's  "  muckle." 

The  Home  Secretaries  have  twice  during  the  year  sent  out  letters  to  each 
of  the  sixty  auxiliaries,  the  first  telling  of  the  obligations  assumed  for  the 
year  by  the  Woman's  Board,  and  asking  them  to  co-operate,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  money  sufficient  to  meet  all  claims  would  be  in  ogr  treasury  ; 
And  the  second  telling  of  the  approaching  annual  meeting,  and  urging  them 
to  be  represented   by  delegates  and  offerings. 

Some  of  the  letters  received  by  us  in  reply  have  been  most  interesting.  I 
will  cull  a  few  extracts  from  them.  One  from  an  old  lady  who  has  seen  eighty 
years,  and  who  is  also  a  cripple,  writes :  "  I  see  by  T%e  Pacific  that  Mr. 
Dorward  is  expected  to  be  in  California  this  month,  and  as  I  have  finished 
the  work  I  was  doing  for  his  mission  I  will  try  and  have  it  reach  you  by 
express  this  week.  If  any  of  the  work  does  not  bear  close  examination  the 
«ge  of  the  worker  must  be  considered."  Let  me  say  that  the  work  was 
most  beautifully  and  daintily  done.     Just  think  of  this  dear  old  lady  work- 

(8S) 
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ing  away  all  by  herself,  without  any  reward  except  the  reward  that  surely 
came  with  every  stitch  in  loving  service  for  Him. 

Another  lady  writes :  "I  am  hungry  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board  to- 
morrow, but  a  small  salary  shuts  us  off  from  all  such  luxuries.  I  wanted 
much  to  see  and  hear  Miss  Talcott  again." 

Another  answer  to  our  letter  contained  the  following:  "  There  is  a  strong 
missionary  spirit  in  our  church,  but  the  church  debts  press  us  so  that  we 
have  not  thought  best  to  organize  an  auxiliary.  Shall  aim  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible." 

Another  lady  writing  says  :  "  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  was  here  at  our  home  last  week.  Rooms  full,  and  a  good  after- 
noon; sandwiches,  cake,  coffee.  You  know  here  the  missionary  meeting 
is  rather  the  social  event  of  the  month.  Gentlemen  attend,  and  also  take 
part."  When  missionary  meetings  do  become  the  social  event  of  every 
church,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  missions  flourish. 

It  does  not  fall  to  our  lot  every  year  to  chronicle  a  legacy,  but  this  year 
our  Woman's  Board  has  been  the  recipient  of  one  from  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Stuart, 
of  Saratoga.  The  trustees  of  the  property  left  to  benevolence  are  Rev.  W. 
H.  Cross,  Mr.  F.  M.  Farwell,  Miss  L.  N.  Richard.  The  trust  deed  gives 
eleven  acres  of  prune  land  located  in  Saratoga  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  Church  Building  Society  and  our  Woman's  Board,  said  land 
not  to  be  sold  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  We  realize  the  great  amount  of 
time  it  must  have  taken  on  the  part  of  these  trustees  to  perfect  these  arrange- 
ments, and  we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  showing  our  appreciation  by 
publicly  thanking  them  for  their  self-sacrificing  services. 

Our  ranks  are  not  as  full  as  they  were  at  our  annual  meeting  last  year. 
We  miss  many  familiar  faces ;  among  them  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Carleton,  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Snow,  Mrs.  Marble,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Flint,  Mrs.  Garfield  and  Mrs. 
Gardiner  of  Rio  Vista.  I  want  also  to  add  the  name  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
with  his  good  wife,  was  always  at  our  annual  meetings  when  health  per- 
mitted— that  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Armstrong.  He  also  has  joined  the  saints  be- 
yond. It  is  our  delight  to  remember  these  friends  as  active  in  His  service 
here,  doing  their  utmost  that  even  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  earth  the 
name  of  Jesus  should  be  loved. 

We  must  not  forget  one  of  the  most  thrilling  missionary  afternoons  of  the 
year — the  reception  at  headquarters  given  to  the  missionaries  who  had  ar- 
rived on  the  Gaelic,  as  well  as  to  all  other  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  on  the  Coast.  Lovely  flowers  added  their  beauty  to  the  occasion. 
There  were  many  missionaries  present.  As  it  was  impossible  to  hear  from 
them  all,  they  were  called  out  by  name  and  asked  to  stand.     Some  twenty 
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responded  to  the  invitation.  TJkey  had  not  returned  with  martial  music 
and  flying  banners ;  the  city  was  not  in  holiday  attire ;  the  people  did  not 
crowd  the  streets  and  wharves  to  meet  them  ;  yet  the  Christ  who  saw  them 
enter  the  Golden  Gate  saw  as  brave  and  as  noble  souls  as  ever  enlisted  under 
any  earthly  banner,  or  had  ever  engaged  in  any  earthly  conflict.  All  glory 
to  the  boys  in  blue ;  but  let  us  glory  also  in  the  noble  men  and  women  who 
count  no  sacrifice  too  dear,  but  quietly  take  up  His  banner  of  love  and 
carry  it  to  the  children  sitting  in  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death. 


SOME  NOTABLE  MEETINGS. 


The  meeting  held  in  September,  1898,  was  notable  as  marking  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  Board.  There  were  with  us  on  that  occasion 
Miss  Harwood  of  Japan,  Miss  J.  Eltsholts,  M.D.,  of  India,  Miss  Wilson 
of  Micronesia,  Misses  Grace  and  Gertrude  Wyckoft',  Miss  Abbie  Chapin, 
Mrs.  Peck  of  China,  and  Mrs.  Pease,  formerly  of  Micronesia.  The  Silver 
Jubilee  of  the  Board  was  largely  attended,  and  the  presence  of  so  many 
forei^  missionaries  who  have  proved  themselves  heroines  in  Christian  ser- 
vice gave  special  interest  to  the  occasion.  The  fact  that  this  Board  closed 
its  year  without  debt  and  that  during  the  quarter  century  nearly  $100,000 
had  been  raised  were  matters  of  thanksgiving. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  December  7,  1898,  Miss  Wilson  of  Micro- 
nesia, Caroline  Islands,  gave  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  outline  of 
her  work  in  those  islands.  Her  account  of  the  duties  of  a  single  day  showed 
conclusively  that  the  missionary  life  in  this  field  is  one  of  hard  labor,  as  well 
as  love.  Miss  Wilson,  however,  dwelt  in  a  very  earnest  and  affecting 
manner  on  the  reward  which  the  missionary  worker  there  finds  in  the  love 
and  gratitude  and  really  deep  devotion  of  those  children  of  nature. 

A  most  entertaining  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Dillingham,  of  Honolulu,  on 
**Thc  Beginning  of  Christianity  in  Honolulu,"  which  must  have  impressed 
€ven  the  doubtful  of  the  great  value  of  missionary  work  in  foreign  fields. 
Mrs.  Jewett,  our  President,  in  a  thoughtful  address  called  attention  to  the 
feet  that  but  for  the  missionaries  the  Islands  would  still  be  in  the  clutches 
of  heathendom,  and  that  but  for  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  of  which 
the  Woman's  Board  is  a  part,  there  would  have  been  no  missionaries.  An 
affectionate  tribute  was  paid  by  Mrs.  Jewett  to  those  faithful  workers  once 
connected  with  the  Board  who  had  gone  to  their  rest,  but  "  whose  works 
<Jo  follow  them."  A  growing  interest  was  reported  in  the  Southern  branch 
of  the  W.  B.  M.  P. 
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At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  on  the  ist  of  March,  18999  a  most  encourag* 
ing  account  was  received  of  the  increased  interest  of  the  Utah  Branch.  Miss 
Harwood  also  wrote  of  tiie  great  growth  of  the  interest  in  foreign  missions 
which  she  found  manifested  during  her  itinerary  in  Southern  California. 
Mrs.  Jackson,  of  Illinois,  representing  the  Board  of  the  Interior,  brought 
a  good  word  from  her  society,  which  she  said  had  never  been  so  blessed  as 
at  present  with  earnest,  efficient  workers. 

Mrs.  Farnham,  our  Foreign  Secretary,  read  letters  from  various  mission 
fields. 

Miss  Eliza  Talcott,  the  first  lady  missionary  to  enter  Japan,  provided 
with  a  large  map  of  the  country,  pointed  out  the  location  of  the  stations, 
and   told  what  missionaries  are  doing  there,  and  why  more  are  needed. 

The  kindergarten  has  become  a  most  important  feature  of  missionary  work. 

Mrs.  Peck,  of  China,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  the  most 
pressing,  immediate  need  of  eight  or  nine  unmarried  women  to  do  such 
work  as  touring,  teaching  mission  classes  and  other  branches  that  cannot 
so  successfully  be  accomplished  by  mothers  of  families.  Mrs.  Stimson, 
who  had  spent  eight  years  in  China  with  her  husband,  spoke  briefly  of  her 
work  there.  She  sailed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1899,  on  the  Morning  Star, 
to  join  her  husband,  who  had  preceded  her  to  Micronesia. 

Our  usual  June  meeting  was  held  May  23d,  in  order  to  catch  some  mis- 
sionaries  who   had  just   arrived,   and   took   the   form   of   a   reception   to 
them.     It  was  simple  and   informal,  but   most  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  with  willing  hands  and  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  flowers,  to  give  the  rooms  at  Headquarters  an  air  of  brightness, 
and  of  welcome.     The  guests  of  honor  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  of  Japan, 
Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott  and  Miss  Abbott  of  Bombay,  Miss  Talcott  of  Japan  <^ 
Mrs.  Peck  of  China  and  Miss  Melville  of  Africa.     After  an  hour  of  social 
chitchat  Mrs.   Jewett   called   the   audience   to   order,  and   introduced  the 
guests  one   by  one,  each  of  whom  responded   in  a  few  earnest,  upliftii^S 
words.     It  is  an  inspiration  to  look  into  the  faces  and  hear  the  voices  ^^ 
those  whom  we  have  known  for  years  only  by  hearsay.     We  know  *'  tb^**^ 
works,  and   their  love  and  faith  and  ministry  and  patience,  and  that  tb^*^ 
last  works  are  more  than  the  first,"  and  it  is  good  to  clasp  their  hands  ^'^^ 
tell  them,  "  We  are  glad  to  see  you." 

Mrs.  Gordon  said  that  as  the  steamer  was  nearing  San  Francisco  si"** 
thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  if  for  once  in  her  lifetime  she  could  i"<^^ 
that  someone  ws^  waiting  on  the  dock  for  her ;  but  if  she  could  have  fo'^^ 
seen  this  pleasant  gathering  and  this  hearty  welcome  she  would  have  ^^^ 
satisfied. 
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"THY  GOD   HATH   COMMANDED   THY   STRENGTH. 

(Psalms  Ixviii.  28.) 
BY   MISS  JESSIE    T.  MILLS. 

When  labor  makes  its  stern  demands, 
And  great  thy  tasks  appear, 
Work  on  with  heartiest  good  cheer — 

Thy  God  thy  strength  commands. 

When  weakness — a  thrice-arm^d  man — 

Robs  thee  of  all  thy  power, 

Rejoice,  nor  let  thy  spirit  cower — 
God  doth  thy  strength  command. 

When  met  by  Lilliputian  bands, 
That  vex  thee  and  annoy, 
Be  glad;  go  forth  and  sing  for  joy — 

Thy  God  thy  strength  commands. 
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When  foes  press  hard  on  every  hand. 

Temptations  fierce  assail. 

Rejoice,  nor  let  thj  spirit  quail — 
God  doth  thjr  strength  command. 

If  all  alone  in  grief  thou  stand. 

And  sorrows  overwhelm. 

Fear  not,  thjr  Father  holds  the  helm — 
God  doth  thj  strength  command. 
Canton,  Ili.. 


CHRYSANTHAS    STORY.— A    SKETCH    FROM    LIFE. 

BY    MRS.    ELLEN    R.    BAIRD. 
PART    FIRST. 

When  I  first  opened  my  eyes  in  this  world  I  understood  that  I  was  a 
from  the  remarks  I  heard. 

^'  Even  girls  are  children,  the  gift  of  God,"  said  the  sympathisii^  i 
hors.     Very  many  women  came  to  see  my  mother  and  mc,  and 
however  poor,  came  empty-handed.     Some  brought  oranges,  others 
sponge  cake  or  sweetmeats,  while  others  brought  articles  of  dress  fcf  1 
or  money.     My  little  brothers  were  somewhat    reconciled    to  my 
because  there  were  so  many  goodies  in  the  house. 

Whenever  it  became  necessary  for  my  aunt,  who  took  care  of  us,  to  1 
us  for  a  while,  if  she  could  find  no  one  to  stay  in  the  room  with  us  < 
her  absence,  she  set  up  the  broom,  and  told  it  to  guard  us  from  the 
eye. 

When  I  was  three  days  old  my  mother  got  up  and  prepared  to  receive' 
the  christening  party.  I  was  carried  to  the  church  by  the  nurse  who  had 
officiated  at  my  arrival,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  relatives  and 
friends. 

When  we  reached  one  of  the  side  doors  of  the  church  we  met  several 
other  babies  and  their  attendants  on  the  same  errand.  My  godmother  took 
me  in  her  arms,  and  instructed  by  the  priest  she  renounced,  on  mv  behalf 
"  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  Devil,"  repeating  the  formula  three  times  and 
>pitting  after  each  repetition.  Then  we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  build- 
ing, and  my  godmother  undressed  me  and  laid  me,  looselv  wrapped  on  the 
cold  pavement  of  the  church.  In  the  center  of  the  main  aisle  stood  a 
hucre  copper  basin,  on  a  tripod,  filled  with  warm  water,  which  was  conse* 
crated  by  the  priests'  reciting  prayers  and  pouring  holy  oil  in  the  form  of 
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on  its  surface.  My  godmother  approached  the  font,  and  the  priest 
le,  a  little  naked,  squirming  baby,  and  held  me,  face  downward,  on 

hand  in  the  font,  while  with  his  right  hand  he  splashed  water  over 
se  times,  saying  at  the  same  time  the  usual  baptismal  formula,  and 
id  me  in  the  towel  my  godmother  was  holding  on  her  outstretched 

After  all  the  babies  (about  a  dozen)  had  had  their  turn  at  the  font 
est  came  around  with  the  holy  anointing  oil,  and  applied  it  with  a 
o  five  places  on  my  body.  My  mother  then  presented  a  shirt,  which 
est  put  on  me,  and  then  he  cut  off  some  hair  from  four  places  on  my 
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lid  head,  and  threw  it  in  the  font.  He  then  breathed  on  me  that  I 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  after  that  they  wrapped  me  up  in  my 
y-like  wrappings  that  I  stayed  in  all  the  time. 

he  godmothers  with  their  babies  then  formed  a  procession  headed 
priest  and  marched  three  times  around  the  font,  and  then  all  the  boys 
little  company  were  presented  to  the  icona  (holy  picture)  of  Christ, 
re  taken  into  tlie  Holy  Place,  where  they  received  the  communion  (a 
of  bread  moistened  with  wine  and  given  with  a  spoon),  and  we  girls 
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were  presented  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  received  the  sacrament  in  the  outer 
room.  Then  my  godmother  lighted  two  tapers  and  held  them  in  her  hands 
and  I  was  laid  on  her  arms,  and  so  I  was  carried  home  in  state.  There  a 
large  company  was  soon  assembled  drinking  raki  (brandy) ,  wine  and  cofiee, 
and  eating  sweets,  as  they  expressed  good  wishes  for  my  parents'  and  ray 
own  long  life  and  prosperity. 

Now  I  was  a  Christian.  I  had  been  anointed  with  the  holy  oil ;  I  had 
received  the  Holy  Ghost ;  I  was  clad  in  Christ's  righteousness ;  my  salvation 
was  secure.  My  mother  had  been  in  a  great  hurry  to  have  me  baptized, 
for  if  I  had  died  before  baptism  I  should  have  been  lost  forever,  neither 
could  I  have  been  buried  in  the  cemetery  where  the  dust  of  my  kindred 
reposed. 

During  my  childhood  I  was  carefully  instructed  to  keep  the  bi-weekly 
fasts,  the  long  fast  of  seven  weeks  before  Easter,  St.  Peter's  fast  of  from  two 
to  six  weeks  beginning  in  June,  the  Virgin's  fast  of  two  weeks  in  August, 
and  the  Christmas  fast  of  six  weeks.  I  used  to  get  so  tired  of  fast-food 
during  the  long  fasts,  for  I  could  not  have  even  the  least  taste  of  milk,  butter, 
^ggS)  meat  or  cheese,  aiid  even  fish  was  forbidden  in  Lent.  My  mother 
used  to  tell  me  that  if  I  tasted  the  least  bit  of  cheese  the  priest  would  cat 
oflf  my  ears.  When  I  got  tired  of  beans  cooked  with  red  peppers,  or  bread 
with  onions  and  salt,  they  would  buy  three  pounds  of  snails,  and  cook  them 
with  rice  and  olive  oil,  or  they  would  make  a  pie  of  nettles  with  poppy-seed 
oil  and  cracked  walnuts  for  shortening.  If  I  intended  to  take  the  com- 
munion, for  a  whole  week  previous  I  must  abstain  from  olive  oil,  also  from 
vinegar  and  molasses,  because  they  had  been  carried  in  skins.  Nothing 
was  ever  said  to  me  about  abstaining  from  lying  and  using  bad  words,  and 
every  statement  I  made  was  emphasized  by  some  kind  of  an  oath,  and  no 
one  reproved  me  for  it,  because  they  all  did  so  themselves. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  do  anything  my  mother  provided  me  with  five 
curved  knitting  kneedles  with  crochet  hooks  at  one  end,  and  a  ball  of  yarn, 
and  set  me  to  knitting  stockings,  beginning  at  the  toe.  I  soon  learned  that 
I  must  not  work  on  saints'  days,  but  if  the  hours  of  Sunday  proved  tedious 
I  might  take  my  crochet  work,  and  it  was  not  wrong  because  I  was  a 
girl. 

My  mother  spent  all  her  spare  cash  and  time  in  buying  cotton  yarn  to 
weave  fine  cloth  for  my  wedding  trousseau ;  and  I  varied  my  knitting  with 
spinning  the  yarn  on  a  little  distaff,  so  as  to  make  the  cloth  pucker  up 
nicely. 

To  be  sure,  I  was  only  a  little  girl,  but  ten  or  twelve  years  was  not  a  very 
long  time  in  which  to  collect  the  thirty  or  more  long-sleeved,  fine  shirts  and 
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the  sixty  or  more  pairs  of  elaborate  stockings  which  were  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  my  trousseau. 

Did  I  ever  go  to  church  and  Sunday  school  ? 

There  were  no  Sunday  schools  for  anybody.  My  grandmother  usually 
went  to  church  every  Sunday  and  saints*  day  morning  very  early  ;  my 
mother  went  when  she  could,  and  my  father  and  brothers  when  they  felt  like 
it  I  went  if  I  had  a  new  dress  or  a  pair  of  shoes  to  show,  but  we  never 
could  hear  anything  that  was  said,  for  the  women  were  up  in  the  gallery 
behind  a  lattice,  and  everybody  was  talking  with  everybody  else,  having 
real  good  social  times,  only  keeping  a  look-out  to  see  when  it  was  time  to 
cross  themselves,  or  when  the  priest  came  round  with  the  burning  incense 
or  brought  the  Holy  Gospel  for  us  to  kiss.  There  were  only  a  very  few 
scats,  and  we  became  very  tired  standing  so  long.  If  we  made  too  much 
noise  up  stairs  some  one  would  call  from  below,  "  O  ye  donkeys,  stop  your 
noise ! " 

I  liked  to  go  to  church  on  Good  Friday  best,  when  dressed  in  my  new 
Easter  gown.  I  went  with  my  mother  and  friends  to  "  kiss  the  cross." 
There  was  a  representation  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  everyone  on  entering 
^  fell  on  her  knees  before  it  and  worshiped  it,  then  stepped  asid*.  to  watch 
the  crowd  of  worshipers  and  to  comment  on  the  styles  and  prices  of  the 
new  dresses. 

Saturday  night  before  Easter  we  went  to  bed  very  early,  and  about  two 
hours  before  midnight  we  got  up  and  went  to  church  and  listened  to  the 
service.  Just  after  midnight  the  priests  called  out,  "  Christ  is  risen  !  "  and 
everybody  rushed  home  to  eat  the  savory  lamb  stews  and  soups  that  had 
been  prepared  the  day  before.  How  good  everything  tasted  !  And  the  red 
€ggs, — how  we  did  enjoy  cracking  and  eating  them  ! 

Did  I  know  why  I  kept  Easter?  O  no  !  It  was  the  custom  to  do  so,  and 
I  did  as  the  rest  did.  I  used  to  hear  the  women  talking  about  Christ's 
coming  to  earth  to  divide  off  the  various  religions ;  and  in  time  of  trouble 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  were  to  be  invoked,  for  they  were  more 
accessible.  I  was  early  taught  to  cross  myself  in  the  morning  on  rising,  and 
to  say,  Kyrie  eleison^  or  Gosposdi  pomilui.  My  mother  and  grandmother 
^tted  to  cross  themselves  and  kneel  many  times  before  the  icona  every  night, 
*nd  I  did  just  as  they  did. 

Once  a  month  a  priest  came  to  our  house,  wearing  his  stole  and  carrying 
•  little  basin  of  water  with  a  small  cross  in  it,  and  a  little  bunch  of  bergamot, 
to  consecrate  the  water,  they  said  ;  and  he  mumbled  a  lot  of  prayers  in 
Greek  before  Our  icona^  gave  us  each  a  tiny  piece  of  holy  bread,  sprinkled 
us  with  holy  water,  and  then  rushed  off  to  the  next  place.     I  never  was 
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taught  that  it  was  a  sin  to  lie, — everybody  did  so,  of  course  ;  and  if  I  use< 
words,  or  told  indecent  stories,  people  thought  I  was  smart,  although 
made  a  pretense  of  reproving  me. 

My  childhood  was  passed  in  a  monotonous  round  of  keeping  fasts 
saints'  days,  house  cleaning  at  regular  intervals  (at  the  beginning  and  ei 
the  long  fasts) ,  cooking, — if  we  had  anything  to  cook, — knitting,  spinning 
weaving.  My  only  diversions  were  going  to  weddings  and  peeping  o 
the  street  gate  watching  people  go  by,  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

"Did  you  never  go  to  school?"  Oh,  no.  In  my  day  there  wcr 
schools  for  girls  at  all.  Occasionally  some  well-to-do  girl  persevere 
making  her  father  or  brother  teach  her  to  read,  but  we  poor  folks  1m 
work  hard  all  the  time  except  on  saints'  days. 

One  day  when  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old  a  go-between  came  t( 
home  and  began  to  bargain  with  my  parents  about  marrying  me.  Fii 
they  settled  the  number  of  shirts,  stockings  and  gowns  and  the  amoui 
money  that  was  to  go  with  me,  and  I  was  betrothed  to  a  man  I  had  r 
seen,  much  less  cared  for.  They  asked  me  if  I  would  have  him,  and  \\i 
of  silk  gowns,  fur-lined  coats,  silk  head-kerchiefs,  an  orange  wreath 
long  strings  of  tinsel  and  a  gauze  veil  came  before  me,  and  I  said,  '*  Y( 
for  if  I  did  not  marry  this  man  I  should  have  to  take  some  other,  and  it 
all  the  same  to  me. 

So  after  three  days  of  noisy  revelry  according  to  the  saying, 

"Doomba,  doomba,  za  tree  dui, 

O  1^,  16,  za  ocee  dui," 
which  means 

**  Rub-a-dub-dub  for  this  three  days, 

O  dear  me !  for  endless  days/' 

my  married  life  began. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Note. — Chrysantha  is  a  Macedonian  woman,  probably  a  mixture  of  the  Greek 
Bulgarian,  with  considerable  of  the  Roumanian,  or  ancient  Roman  colonist,  elei 
in  her  also. 


PERMANENT   RELIEF  MAPS   IN   SAND. 

BY    FREDERICK    B.    RIGGS. 

Of  all  substances  that  may  be  used  for  making  relief  maps  in  school,  j 
is  the  most  convenient  and  cleanly.  Paper  pulp  is  too  fuzzy  for  map 
any  but  "  wild  and  woolly  "  countries.  Pupils  do  much  unavoidable  dan 
to  furniture,  clothes  and  books  with  the  sticky  dirtiness  of  clay  and  the  gt 
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of  putty.  But  fine,  clean  sand,  made  sufficiently  cohesive  by  pure  water,  is 
readily  molded.  With  the  right  quality  of  sand,  sufficiently  moistened,  very 
line  modeling  can  be  done  on  the  sand  table.  If  that  could  only  be  pre- 
served !     It  can  be. 

Common  glue,  made  to  about  the  consistency  of  milk,  may  be  applied  as 
a  fixative  to  sand  maps,  rendering  them  as  hard  as  stone.  The  map  should 
be  modeled  on  a  stiff  back  board  or  on  a  pane  of  glass.  Common  window 
glass  $  X  lo  inches  is  a  convenient  size.  If  the  map  is  made  on  a  board  the 
wood  must  be  covered  to  prevent  its  warping  from  the  dampness  of  the 
sand.  The  thin  iron  of  worn-out  and  rusty  stovepipes  or  old  smoke  ra- 
diators makes  a  good  cover.  Trim  a  piece  to  fit  the  board  and  tack  it  on 
around  the  edge.  The  rusty  iron  is  a  good  surface  on  which  to  draw  the 
outline  of  the  map,  and  the  glue  adheres  well  to  the  roughness  of  such  a 
surface. 

A  glass  backing  is  neater  and  easier  to  prepare.  Sandblast  the  glass  to 
give  it  a  surface  fit  to  draw  on  and  for  the  glue  to  stick  to.  If  that  cannot 
be  done  paint  the  glass,  and  when  dry  sandpaper  the  paint  to  give  the  re- 
quired surface.  A  quicker  way  is  to  give  the  glass  a  heavy  coat  of  shellac, 
which  dries  almost  immediately.  Sandpaper  the  shellac  to  give  the  neces- 
sary roughness  of  surface. 

Sketch  an  outline  of  the  map  on  the  coated  glass  and  model  the  map.  If 
the  map  is  not  finished  at  once  it  may  be  delayed  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  workings  by  keeping  it  damp  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  water  and  spread 
over  it.  When  the  modeling  is  done  hold  the  map  in  one  hand  while  the 
glue  is  gently  poured  on  with  a  spoon.  By  carefully  tilting  the  model  the 
glue  water  may  be  made  to  flow  down  the  slopes  and  valleys,  smoothing  out 
any  little  imperfections  in  the  modeling.  Tlie  sand  map  should  be  moist 
when  the  glue  is  applied.  Flow  the  glue  water  about  over  the  map,  taking 
care  not  to  wash  it  away.  While  doing  this  the  map  should  be  held  over 
*  shallow  tin  tray,  so  that  the  glue  water  that  runs  over  the  edge  of  the  map 
"Way  be  caught  and  poured  back  into  the  glue  pot.  Glue  water  at  about  the 
consistency  of  milk  will  percolate  through  the  sand  of  the  map  and  set  every 
grain  of  it  as  solid  as  stone.  If  the  sand  modeling  is  very  thick  it  may  be 
feund  necessary  to  flow  it  with  glue  a  second  time  after  the  first  glue  irriga- 
tion has  been  absorbed. — From  the  Teachers*  Institute. 

Mission  Band  leaders  will  find  relief  maps  a  great  lielp  in  stimulating  missionary 
*^1.  They  will  also  be  glad  to  know  that  Indian  children  at  the  Santee  Agency  are 
^Ing  them  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Riggs. 

M.  P.  M, 
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EASTERN  WOMEN. 
From    what    I   have    learned  —  and    learned    often    through   an   inte^K 
preter  from  conversation  with   the  women   themselves — it  is  evident  th^^: 
the  Eastern  woman  believes  in  the  advantage  and  morality  of  the  custon — a 
which  seclude  her,  in  the  religions  which  deny  her  any  future,  and  in  tl  ->  < 
infinite  superiority  and  immortality  of  man.     The  woman  in  the  East  rul^j 
to  an  extraordinary  extent  and  influences  her  family  world.     She  never  del. 
egates  the  training  of  her  children  to  others,  so  far  as  I  know.     She  stamps 
herself,  with   all    her  superstitions  and    prejudices  'and  darkness,  on  her 
offspring.     And  she  faces  maternal  responsibility  ungrudgingly,  and  from 
this  ungrudging  care  of  her  offspring  she  doubtless  acquires  that  influence 
over  them  that  is  so  fatal  to  them  throughout  their  lives.     We  often  speak 
of  the  influence  of  prayer  at  a  mother's  knee.     What,  then,  must  be  the  in- 
fluence of  a  mother  on  these  children  as  they  grow  up,  when  her  whole 
nature  is  steeped  in  superstition  and  idolatry?     She  is  the  unseen  and  often 
unsuspected  power  which,  it  is  possible,  does  more  than  all  else  in  the  East 
to  secure  the  absolute  continuity  of  the^  false  religions  of  the  East  and  of 
tradition  and  custom.     And  to  bring  down,  or  rather  raise  up,  the  influence 
of  women  in  the  East  is  surely  a  task  worthy  of  the  women  in  the  Christitn 
church  at  home,  and  all  the  more  so  as  it  can  be  accomplished  only  bj 
women. — Mrs,  Isabella  Bird  Bishop, 


**  Come  visit  us,  and  when  dull  work 
Grows  weary,  line  on  line, 
Revive  our  souls  and  make  us  see 

Life's  water  glow  as  wine. 
For  when  self-seeking  turns  to  love 
That  knows  not  mine  and  thine, 
The  miracle  again  is  wrought, 
And  water  changed  to  wine." 

—James  Freeman  CUrhk 
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INDIA. 
EDUCATED   \V0MI:N    IN   MODERN   INDIA. 

MY  MKS.  JOSKPII    COOK. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  Vcdic  period,  al^oiit  live  thousand  years  a<jo, 
hen  our  ancestors  were  barbarians,  that  Hindu  women  occupied  a  very 
ifferent  position  from  their  present  one  of  subjection  and  illiteracy. 
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We  are  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  after  Britain's  beneficial  : 
for  a  century  and  the  educational  work  of  Christian  Missions  of  all  denor 
ations  only  rather  more  than  half  a  million  of  Hindu  women  can  read 
write.  And  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  million  of  them  !  But  in 
Vedic  period  Hindu  women  took  part  in  discussions  with  learned  men 
the  highest  problems ;  they  wrote  sacred  hymns ;  drawing,  music,  and  € 
dancing,  formed  part  of  their  education  ;  they  inherited  and  possessed  pi 
erty  ;  they  attended  great  assemblies  on  state  occasions  and  were  consid( 
the  intellectual  companions  of  their  h\isbands.  Indeed,  the  Hindu  woi 
of  that  age  compared  very  favorably  with  our  modern  club  women.  E 
after  five  centuries  of  suppression,  seclusion  and  ignorance  the  Hindu  woi 
of  the  present  day  have  this  generous  compliment  paid  them  by  one  of  tl 
own  countrymen,  who  asserts,  "  Their  intellectual  activity  is  very  keen, 
it  seems  frequently  to  last  longer  in  life  than  the  mental  energies  of  the  me 

Doubtless  the  lawless,  lustful  propensities  of  the  Mogul  conquerors  led 
the  seclusion  of  the  Hindu  women  in  zenanas  for  their  own  protection,  i 
ever  since  then  they  have  been  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  intellectual  gloc 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  opposition  which  schools  for  girls  met  w; 
not  only  from  the  natives,  but  from  European  residents.  Blessings 
David  Abeel,  who  in  1834  roused  tlie  women  of  England  to  found  t 
"  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East," — the  initial  mo 
ment  which  has  resulted  in  women's  work  for  Oriental  women  through 
Great  Britain  and  America. 

In  spite  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  woman  in  non-Christian  lands 
the  same  subtle  power  over  the  hearts  of  men  that  she  has  in  all  lands 
all  ages.  The  Indian  mutiny  of  1857  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  nai 
women  had  great  influence  and  power.  Lady  Canning  tells  us  of  the  E 
of  Jhansi  being  the  instigator  of  many  of  the  horrors  of  the  mutiny, 
account  of  a  grudge  she  had  against  the  English  government.  Yet  she  ' 
a  handsome  and  really  accomplished  young  woman  of  only  twenty-tl 
years  of  age.  Later  she  was  killed  in  battle  while  dressed  in  man's  costu 
and  riding  at  the  head  of  her  troops. 

In  contrast  with  this  spirited  enemy  of  the  existing  government,  L 
Canning  speaks  of  the  queen  of^another  province,  the  Begum  of  Bhopal 
a  wonderful  personage  who  reigned  over  her  country  keeping  it  in  per 
order,  and  who  was  an  unflincliing  ally  of  the  English. 

We  know  from  cases  often  cited  what  the  women  of  India  can  accomp 
along  intellectual  and  philanthropic  lines  when  emancipated  from  the  c: 
customs  of  their  countrv. 
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THE    PUNDITA    RAMABAI. 


-Among  these  the  Pundita  Ramabai  easily  stands  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Rnmabai  came  to  the  front  just  after  my  visit  to  India  in  1881.  Knowing 
soix^ething  of  the  condition  of  high-caste  Hindu  women  from  personal  visits 
to   tlie  zenanas  and  mission  sciiools,  and  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  that 


PUNDITA    RAMABAI  S    DAUGHTER. 


^^st  population  receives  even  the  most   elementary  instruction,  I  was  natu- 
^Mly  amazed  when  I  heard  of  such  an  intellectual  prodigy  as  the  Pundita. 
H^mabai  descended  from   an  old  and  very  illustrious  Brahmanic   family. 
She  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  as  her  father  a  scholarly  man  who 
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had  advanced  views  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  India's  women. 
Ramabai's  mother  was  a  second  wife,  and  was  given  by  her  father  when  only 
nine  years  of  age  to  be  the  wife  of  this  widower,  and  to  go  with  him  nine 
hundred  miles  from  the  home  of  her  childhood.  However,  this  great  Sans- 
krit scholar  was  not  only  kind  to  his  little  wife,  but  was  most  anxious  to 
teach  her  the  sacred  language.  For  tliis  unusual  proceeding  he  was  so 
persecuted  that  he  sought  the  seclusion  of  a  plateau  of  the  Western  Ghauts> 
where  he  could  carry  out  his  heart's  desire  of  teaching  his  child-wife  Sans- 
krit. In  this  wilderness  three  children  were  born,  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Ramabai  being  the  youngest.  The  father  taught  his  son  and  eldest 
daughter,  but  when  Ramabai  was  old  enough  to  learn  her  father  had 
become  advanced  in  years,  and  her  education  fell  chiefly  into  the  hands  of 
her  mother.  Erudition  in  India  is  largely  a  matter  of  memorizing,  and 
Ramabai  learned  many  Sanskrit  texts  and  thousands  of  lines  of  poetry  listen- 
ing at  the  door  while  her  brother  and  other  students  repeated  their  daily 
lessons. 

After  the  death  of  her  parents  and  the  marriage  of  her  only  sister,  Ram- 
abai and  her  brother  traveled  together  on  foot  all  over  India,  picking  up  a 
scanty  subsistence  by  the  recitation  of  Sanskrit  texts. 

Ramabai  was  by  nature  and  training  a  reformer.  She  inherited  her 
father's  earnest  desire  to  raise  the  intellectual  status  of  her  countrywomen, 
and  had  the  courage  to  lecture  on  this  unpopuhu*  topic. 

At  this  juncture  the  brother  died,  and  Ramabai,  who  had  not  been  forced 
into  an  early  marriage,  had  now  to  take  a  husband  from  sheer  necessity. 

Fortunately  the  marriage  was  a  happy  one,  but  after  nineteen  months  of 
quiet  home  life  the  husband  died,  leaving  Ramabai  a  widow  with  one 
daughter,  whom  she  called  Manorama,  or  Heart's  Joy. 

Providence  had  other  work  for  this  gifted  woman  to  do,  and  she  was  de- 
prived of  every  earthlv  support.  Her  strong  desire  to  devote  her  life  to  the 
elevation  of  her  countrywomen  led  her  to  go  to  England  with  her  little  daughter 
and  a  friend  to  study  medicine.  Slie  first  took  refuge  with  the  Sisterhood 
at  Wantage,  some  members  of  which  she  had  known  at  Poona.  Even  here 
her  life  was  not  to  run  on  smooth  seas.  The  Hindu  friend  was  so  fearful 
that  Ramabai  and  she  would  be  made  Christians  by  force  that  she  tried 
one  night  to  strangle  Ramabai,  and  failing  in  this  she  killed  herself.  These 
facts  are  given  by  the  Sanskrit  scholar,  Max  Muller;  and  he  says  that  after 
this  terrible  experience  at  Wantage  Ramabai  spent  some  weeks  in  his  family 
at  Oxford.  It  was  here  that  suddenly  her  hearing  became  so  affected  that 
she  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  studying  medicine,  although  arrangements 
had    been    made    for    her   attending    medical    lectures   at   Oxford.      With 
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iamabai's  subsequent  career  our  readers' are  familiar.  She  has  made  two 
isits  to  this  country,  in  the  first  of  which  she  traveled  alone  from  the  Atlan- 
ic  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  interests  of  her  school  for  high-caste  Hindu 
iridows,  which  she  has  since  established  at  Poona.  Her  intense  religious  life 
las  been  ever  deepening.  Young  girls  left  friendless  and  alone  through  the 
avages  of  the  terrible  famine  which  has  scourged  India  for  the  past  three 
ears  have  touched  Ramabai's  deepest  sympathy,  and  she  has  provided 
belter  and  support  for  hundreds  of  these  homeless  waifs. 

How  many  of  our  advanced  women  in  the  Occident  with  such  phenomenal 
nental  gifts  would  have  consecrated  time  and  talents  to  the  poor  and  outcast 
>f  their  own  sex  as  Ramabai  has  done?  As  a  Christian  reformer  she  has 
excited  opposition,  and  almost  persecution,  among  her  own  people  ;  but  after 
the  long  night  of  darkness  which  has  brooded  over  the  women  of  India 
Ramabai  shines  as  the  morning  star,  presaging  the  dawn  of  better  days  to  come. 

DR.    ANANDABAI  JOSHEK. 

Ramabai's  cousin,  Dr.  Joshee,  whose  brief  life  was  crowded  into  twenty- 
vo  years,  had  a  most  pathetic  and  eventful  history.  Born  in  1865,  she  was 
ifirried  the  day  she  completed  her  ninth  year.  When  slie  was  twelve  years 
<3  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  who  lived  only  a  few  days.  The  young  mother 
It  that  her  baby  might  have  been  saved  liad  it  been  possible  for  her  to 
>tain  proper  medical  advice,  and  from  that  time  her  thoughts  were  turned 

the  need  for  women  doctors  in  India.  She  determined  to  study  medicine 
-Tself,  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  her  life  and  energies  to  alleviating  the 
ifTerings  of  her  fellow-countrywomen.  Think  of  our  careless,  happy  girls 
their  early  'teens  in  contrast  with  this  little  Hindu  wife  and  mother  whose 
-leaved  heart  is  animated  vvitli  a  high,  unselfish  resolve  to  cross  the  black 
^ter  and  to  come  among  a  strange  people  in  order  to  pursue  a  medical 
iucation!  Before  leaving  India  she  had  told  her  own  people,  "I  will  go 
America  as  a  Hindu,  and  come  back    to    live  among   my  people  as  a 

indu." 

And  this  brave  promise  she  carried  out  unflinchin^lv.  She  wore  her 
^tive  dress,  refused  to  eat  anything  but  the  vegetable  food  allowed  by  her 
ligion,  and  threw  herself  with  such  enthusiasm  into  her  studies  that  she 
^rked  sometimes  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day.  In  her  final  examination 
-T  rank  was  eighth  in  a  class  of  fortv-tvvo  ladies,  and  she  was  the  first  Hindu 
^man  on  whom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  had  ever  been  conferred. 

On  June  i,  1886,  she  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  plivsician-in- 
"large  of  the  female  ward  of  the  Albert  Edward  Hospital  at  Kolapur,  and 
■^  October  9th  she  sailed  from  New  York  to  assume  the  duties  of  her  new 
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official  position.  But,  alas  !  her  health  was  ruined,  and  she  returned  to  India 
only  to  die.  Max  MtiUer  says  of  this  pathetic  outcome  of  her  heroic  efforts 
to  serve  her  countrywomen :  "  After  these  three  years  of  voluntary  exile 
^nandabai  found  herself  once  more  in  the  familiar  places  of  her  childhood, 
at  Poona,  surrounded  by  her  mother  and  sisters  ;  and  it  was  her  mother's  sad 
privilege  to  support  her  daughter  in  her  arms  when  at  midnight  the  end 
Ciiixie  quickly." 

^Irs.  Dr.  Bodley,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  such  a  friend  to  both 
-Aiisindabai  and  Ramabai,  when  she  received  the  photograph  of  her  protigie 
talcen  on  her  death-bed,  wrote:  "  The  pathos  of  that  lifeless  form  is  inde- 
scribable. The  mute  lips,  and  the  face  wan  and  wasted  and  prematurely 
ag^ed  in  the  fierce  battle  with  sorrow  ajid  pain  alike,  convey  to  her  American 
friends  this  message  not  to  l>e  forgotten,  '  I  have  done  what  I  could.' " 

TORU    DUTT,    OF   CALCUTTA. 

In  my  library  is  a  book  of  some  three  hundred  pages  with  the  title,  "  A 
Sl^eaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields."  It  is  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  famous 
French  authors  translated  into  English  verse  by  Toru  Dutt,  of  Calcutta,  who 
'di<icl  in  1877  at  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

^lany  of  us  remember  our  attempts  to  translate  French,  German  and 
L.ntin  poetry  into  smooth  English  prose.  And  it  seems  a  marvel  that  this 
young  Hindu  girl  could  put  one  foreign  language  into  another  foreign  lan- 
gLmge  in  poetic  form.  The  translations  are  from  such  well-known  writers 
as  Chateaubriand,  Kranger,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Sainte-Beuve,  Gau- 
tior,  De  Musset  and  scores  of  others — some  two  hundred  poems  in  all.  A 
mc>st  pathetic  prefatory  memoir  is  given  by  the  father,  G.  Chunder  Dutt, 
^vlio  writes  not  only  of  Toru,  but  of  two  other  gifted  daughters,  each  of 
^V'liom  died  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth. 

Toru  and  her  elder  sister,   who  died  just  before  reaching  her  twentieth 

^  ■  »-thday,  spent  with  their  father  four  years  in  France  and  England.     They 

ntr^^ndeil  school  for  a  few  months  in  France,  and  attended  lectures  for  women 

^^^       Cambridge,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  extent  of  their  education 

^^^  ^rording  to  ordinary  methods. 

They  were  both  excellent  players  on  the  piano  and  sweet  sincrcrs.  Their 
^"'•-^^at  ambition  was  to  publisli  a  novel  anonymously,  which  Torn  should 
^^^  -r-ite  and  her  sister  Aru  should  illustrate,  as  she  was  skillful  in  drawing. 
'^  ^^e  father  speaks  of  having  the  manuscript,  which  is  in  French,  the  scene 
^^^  i  <1  in  France  and  the  characters  all  French  men  and  women. 

Toru  was  well  versed  in  French,  German  and  English,  and  had  begun 
^^"»«  study  of  Sanskrit  with  her  father,  when  her  failing  health  obliged  her  to 
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j^ivc  it  up.  The  bereaved  fatlier  in  speaking  of  the  early  death  of  this  las^ 
of  his  beautiful  daughters  says,  "  She  passed  away  from  the  earth  firmly 
relying  on  her  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  perfect  peace. 


Tin-:   S()i;a/:[is.   of  poona. 
M!>«.    Sr^]:i]iji    i>    a    C'!ni>ii:in    woman     wlio     manicd     one    of    tlie     few 
Pai  sec-  wlio  over  cml.M:ici\l   Clirivtiniiity.      Mr.  Sorahji  did  a  great  work   in 
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connection  with  the  Cliurch  Missionary  Society  of  England  previous  to  his 
death  in  1894.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sorabji  have  been  famous  in  tlie  history 
of  Christianity  in  India,  and  especially  in  educational  work.  Mrs.  Sorabji 
is  the  founder  of  the  Victoria  High  School  of  Poona,  where  Europeans, 
Parsees,  Brahmans,  Jews  and  Mohammedans  are  successfully  taught  to- 
gether. In  connection  with  this  is  a  flourishing  kindergarten  school  and 
a  department  in  which  older  girls  are  prepared  for  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination of  the  University  of  Bombay.  Mrs.  Sorabji  has  had  seven 
daughters;  and  when  she  has  received  the  outspoken  commiserations  of  her 
native  friends  for  such  a  succession  of  undesirable  additions  to  her  family 
she  has  declined  their  sympathy,  and  has  asserted  that  she  expected  to  be 
as  proud  of  her  girls  as  though  they  were  boys. 

One  daughter  is  the  widow  of  an  Englishman,  wlio  lives  in  London  and 
who  has  delighted  the  Qiieen's  Drawing-room  by  her  exquisite  rendering  of 
an  ancient  Persian  song.  Her  specialty  is  music.  Two  of  the  daughters 
teach  in  the  Victoria  High  School.  One  is  an  artist,  and  her  pictures  are 
exhibited  in  Paris  and  London  as  well  as  throughout  India.  The  youngest 
of  the  family  is  a  surgeon,  and  already  shows  remarkable  aptitude  for  the 
profession  she  has  chosen. 

At  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  while  so  many  of  the  Orientals  in  that 
great  gathering  denounced  missionaries  and  disparaged  Christianity,  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  find  that  the  only  representative  of  our  sex  from  those  far-away 
lands  was  a  Christian.  This  was  Miss  Jean  Sorabji,  who  afterwards  became 
Madame  Cavalier,  and  who  lectured  extensively  in  tliis  country  in  the  hope 
of  raising  money  to  found  a  hospital  for  the  Indian  women  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict where  no  such  building  exists. 

Those  who  heard  this  eloquent  woman  speak  on  religious  subjects  in 
some  of  our  Friday  morning  prayer-meetings  will  remember  that  her  heart 
seemed  as  much  aflame  with  spiritual  passion  as  her  garments  with  the 
vivid  colors  so  loved  under  tropical  skies.  But  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished of  this  wonderful  constellation  of  seven  bright,  particular  stars  in 
the  Indian  firmament  is  Cornelia,  the  barrister.  Having  been  through  the 
Victoria  High  School  when  only  sixteen  she  v*'ent  up  for  matriculation  at 
Bombay.  Having  passed  this  examination  she  desired  to  continue  her 
course  and  gain  a  degree.  For  this  purpose  she  was  entered  as  a  student  at 
theDekkan  College,  and  was  the  only  girl  among  three  hundred  native  men 
students.  They  looked  upon  her  as  an  intruder,  and  tried  to  make  her  life 
3s  unpleasant  as  possible.  She  bore  their  pranks  with  patient  good  humor, 
because  she  felt  that  she  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  her  countrywomen's 
advancement.     At  each  examination  she  took  honors,  and  in  the  final  ex- 
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amination  for  the  degrees,  in  1887,  she  was  one  of  four  in  the  first  class 
of  the  university  list,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the  students  from  the 
Dekkan  College.  Almost  immediately  after  gaining  these  honors  Miss  Sor- 
abji  was  offered  a  teaching  fellowship  in  the  Gujerat  College  at  Ahmedabad. 

This  at  first  she  declined,  desir- 
ing to  devote  her  time  and 
talents  to  the  education  of  wom- 
en rather  than  of  men ;  but 
later  she  accepted  the  position,, 
believing,  as  she  expressed  it, 
*'  that  it  would  do  Indian  men 
good  to  be  ruled  for  a  time  by 
a  woman,"  and  also  "  that  if 
Indian  women  were  ever  to  be 
raised  it  must  be  by  the  respect 
gained  for  the  sex  by  certain 
members  of  it."  And  now  was 
witnessed  in  conservative  Poona 
the  extraordinary  sight  of  a 
Hindu  girl,  twenty-one  years 
old,  lecturing  to  a  class  of  men 
on  English  literature  and  lan- 
guage, her  pupils  being  candi- 
dates preparing  for  the  exami- 
nations for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts. 

Miss  Sorabji  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  her  pupils, 
both  for  her  intellectual  ability 
and  cliaracter,  but  her  motto 
was  ever  "  Onward  to  greater 
tilings,"  and  she  went  to  Eng- 
land to  study  at  the  Honour 
School  of  Law,  which  had  been 
opened  to  women,  at  Oxford. 
Her  graduating  paper  on  '*  Ro- 
man Law  "  the  professors  pro- 
nounced the  finest  piece  of  argu- 
ment ever  produced  by  a  pupil 
MADAME  cAVALiKR.  of  that  scliool.     Thc  vcrv  latest 
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news  of  her  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion just  issued  at  Washington.  After  mentioning  her  gaining  the 
degree  of  B.  C.  L.  at  Oxford  about  tiiree  years  ago  as  a  barrister,  which 
permitted  her  to  practice  not  only  in  the  native  but  in  British  courts,  the 
Report  goes  on  to  say :  *'  At  first  she  only  practiced  in  the  former,  but  in 
Jiilv,  1896,  she  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  in  a  murder  case,  tried  at 
Poona,  in  a  British  court.  As  usual  in  such  trials,  where  all  the  witnesses 
are  natives,  much  false  evidence  was  oflered.  Miss  Sorabji,  who  had  faith 
in  her  client's  innocence,  conducted  the  case  with  great  ability,  and  secured 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  after  the  jury  had  deliberated  twenty  minutes.  It  is 
stated  that  the  lady  barrister  received  many  congratulations  on  the  result  of 
Her  forensic  ability." 

Cornelia  Sorabji  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  has  discussed  certain  socio- 
loorical  questions,  such  as''  Child  Marriage"  and"  Remarriaj^^e  of  Widows," 
and  says :  "  Those  who  would  help  India  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  expand 
^hat  is  best  and  noblest  in  her  without  reproducing  a  faded  and  monotonous 
copy  of  themselves.  The  marriage  reform  must  begin  not  in  legislation  but 
'n  education."  Young  as  she  is,  she  is  wise  enough  to  sec  and  brave  enough 
'o  confess  that  "  The  lack  of  moral  courage  is  the  bane  of  India.  Slie 
pines  for  a  moral  crutch  when  she  ought  to  walk  alone,  and  even  did  she 
Have  the  crutch  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whetlier  she  would  use  it." 

These  are  the  noble  utterances  of  one  educated  and  emancipated  Hindu 
"^vornan ;  and  who  knows  how  many  equally  bright  minds  are  still  in  the 
bondage  of  the  zenanas.^ 

These  examples  prove  that  Indian  women  are,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, quite  as  capable  as  English  or  American  women  of  high  educational 
development ;  and,  moreover,  tliat  sucli  development  renders  tliem  all  the 
better  qualified  to  serve  their  generation,  either  in  the  domestic  circle  as 
'^'vives,  mothers  and  daughters,  or  in  the  more  extended  sphere  of  teachers 
^rici  workers. 


I3<JDIAN  Proverbs. — "  Anger  consumes  ourselves,  pleasantness  consumes 
(^r  melts)  others."  "  However  quickly  you  walk,  the  two  le<^s  will  keep 
^P  with  each  other  " — applied  to  income  and  expenditure.  "You  cannot 
^^i^p  with  one  hand" — applied  to  taking  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  "  Tlie  two 
^y^s  are  neighbors,  but  go  through  life  without  meeting" — applied  to  rela- 
^^<^ns  who  never  visit  each  other.  "  One  cannot  see  one's  own  back  " — 
applied  to  the  faults  of  near  relatives. 
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"WHAT  THE  CENTURY  HAS  WROUGHT  FOR  WOMAN 

IN  INDIA." 

BY   MRS.  J.  P.  JONES,  MADURA,  INDIA. 

Tims  is  of  no  value  in  the  East,  and  time  unassisted  accomplishes  nothing 
The  Hindu  woman  stands  where  hev  ancestors  stood,  and  lives  as  they  lived 
In  the  cities  and  among  the  higher  classes  Western  culture  may  have  touche( 
the  men  of  her  family ;  her  father,  her  husband,  or  her  sons  may  b< 
university  graduates,  government  servants,  men  of  light  and  leading,  as  theii 
saying  goes,  but  the  woman  is  unchanged.  Custom  regulates  her  life  fron 
birth  to  death,  and  she  is  more  closely  bound  to  it  by  her  own  faithful  spiri 
than  by  any  pressure  from  without.  The  century,  then,  has  done  nothing  foi 
woman  in  India. 

But  if  we  ask  what  has  been  wrought  for  women  during  the  century,  oi 
what  has  Christianity  done  for  women,  there  is  much  to  be  said  ;  and  we  fine 
in  Christianity  the  only  thing  that  changes  woman's  life,  if  we  except  the  fe\» 
and  rare  exceptions  that  have  always  been  possible  and  occasional. 

Christianity  has  done  something  for  Hindu  woman.  Wherever  Christiar 
missions  are  established  we  find  schools  for  little  Hindu  girls,  and  hospital 
for  the  alleviation  of  those  ailments  which  formerly  meant  only  endurance 
unto  death.  Through  the  cities  and  villages  the  faithful  Bible  women  g* 
from  house  to  house  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  many 
<Jarkened  home  where  heathen  rites  are  practiced  and  heathen  custom 
followed  are  hidden  Christ's  little  ones,  who  have  learned  to  know  and  lev 
the  "Jesus  way." 

Moreover,  the  efforts  of  Westerners  in  behalf  of  women  have  led  Hindu 
themselves  to  consider  if  they  could  not  do  something  to  render  her  life  mor 
tolerable,  and  most  of  the  questions  taken  up  by  the  social  reformers  tend  i 
some  way  to  her  advantage.  But,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  their  eflbri 
have  resulted  in  more  agitation  than  accomplishment.  In  Madura  city  h^ 
been  for  many  years  a  Hindu  girls'  school,  supported  by  Hindu  gentlemen,  ^ 
a  rival  to  our  six  schools  for  Hindu  girls,  but  in  all  that  time  they  have  h?« 
to  depend  upon  the  Christian  community  for  their  women  teachers,  nev^ 
having  been  able  to  find  a  Hindu  woman  properly  qualified.  They  ha^ 
made  some  efforts  to  educate  the  young  widows  for  whom  a  home  life  is  fo* 
bidden,  but  the  task  presents  too  many  difiiculties  for  anything  but  Christis^ 
love  to  undertake.  Mncli  has  been  said  and  written  against  the  custom  ^ 
child  marriaj^e,  but  so  lonor  as  they  confine  their  efforts  only  to  its  postpone 
ment  for  a  vcar  or  two,  leavinor  tlie  real  marriajje  at  the  present  early  age, 
hjo^her  education  for  girls  must  not  be  considered,  and  cannot  be  secured, 
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though  the  numbers  of  infant  widows  will  be  lessened.  Much  has  been  said 
in  flavor  of  the  remarriage  of  widows,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  so 
against  them  that  moral  courage  is  lacking  to  do  more  than  advise  it  for 
others,  or  perhaps  attend  such  a  marriage,  which  is  now  legal  by  English  law. 

We  can  but  honor  the  efforts  of  these  men  to  secure  the  good  effects  of 
Christianity  without  the  Christ  and  the  burden  of  the  cross,  but  they  are  so 
bound  down  and  hindered  in  the  good  they  would  have  done,  that  as  yet  so 
little  has  been  accomplished  by  all  their  efforts  tliat  they  have  good  reason  for 
discouragement.  And  nothing  is  more  potently  against  them  than  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  women  themselves  exercised  in  all  petty,  under- 
handed and  degradilig  ways.  For  the  question  is  not  whether  women  shall 
have  influence, — shall  have  power  over  men, — but  whether  it  shall  be  an 
influence  that  is  upright,  righteous  and  elevating,  or  mean,  small,  and  leading 
always  back  to  the  past. 

But  it  is  when  we  look  to  the  new  India — the  Christian  India — that  we  see 
what  has  been  gained  for  women.  Beyond  the  pale  of  Hinduism  is  arising  a 
new  nation, — a  recreated  people, — and  this  native  Christian  community  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  questions  of  India's 
advancement.  For  many  years  almost  all  offices  depending  upon  personal 
ability  and  education  have  been  held  by  Brahmans,  until  they  have  come  to 
feel  that  they  are  their  right,  but  now  the  native  Christian  is  pushing  them 
hard  and  gaining  many  points  of  vantage.  The  Hindus  themselves  admit 
that  the  Christians  have  the  advantage  in  that  women  as  well  as  men,  and 
especially  the  mothers,  are  educated. 

What,  then,  has  been  gained  by  the  Christian  women  of  India  during  the 
century  ? 

In  the  first  place,  she  has  gained  years  of  life — actual  len<^tli  of  days. 
The  Hindu  woman,  married  at  eleven  or  twelve,  a  grandmother  before 
thirty,  becomes  a  worn-out  drudge  or  a  scolding  terror  by  forty,  if  slie  lives 
*>  long,  while  our  girls  gain  the  whole  happy  period  of  girlhood  and 
schooldays  before  their  much  later  marriage. 

A  Hindu  gentleman  visiting  our  Madura  girls*  boarding  scliool  could  not 
^oequately  express  his  admiration  for  the  stature,  development  and  beauty  of 
<Hir girls;  and  as  we  watch  their  future  lives,  we  have  good  reason  to  feel 
that  they  are  far  better  fitted  to  bear  the  strains  of  mature  womanhood,  and 
Wmeto  old  age  with  a  grace  and  honor  unknown  in  Hindu  homes. 

I  would  not  undervalue  the  virtues  of  the  Hindu  woman.  She  is  devoted 
to  the  home,  and  absolutely  faithful  in  what  she  believes  to  be  her  duty  to  it, 
W  the  idea  of  companionship  with  her  husband  or  partnership  in  his  inter- 
(ti  has  never  entered  her  mind.     If  she  can  so  order  his  home  and  cook 
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his  food  that  he  is   not  displeased  she  is  satisfied,  and  she  has  no  higher 
ideal  than  that  his  satisfaction  should  express  itself  in  an  occasional  jewel. 

In  our  Christian  homes,  however,  is  growing  up  the  idea  of  comradeship,— 
a  union  of  interests  as  well  as  of  life.  This  is  expressed  in  many  homely 
and  commonplace  ways.  A  man  will  not  decide  a  question  pertaining  to  a 
change  of  work  or  residence  without  talking  it  over  with  his  wife.  She  is 
trusted  to  select  and  purchase  the  supplies  for  daily  use,  and  to  visit  friends 
and  neighbors  at  her  pleasure.  They  attend  church  together,  and  kneel  in 
prayer  at  the  family  altar.  Their  children  are  taught  to  honor  and  to  obey 
both  parents,  and  not  the  father  only,  and  more  and  more  they  are  coming 
to  recognize  that  "  woman's  cause  is  man's.  They  rise  or  sink  together, 
dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free." 

But  the  Christian  woman  has  gained  far  more  than  the  happiness  of  girl- 
hood or  the  blessedness  of  recognized  and  honored  companionship.  She 
has  gained  the  acknowledged  responsibility  of  an  individual  soul.  The 
careless  chatter  of  Hindu  women  about  the  well  in  the  mornings  and  the 
hopeless  moaning  of  the  widow  express  the  same  thing  in  a  disregard  of  the 
sacredness  of  character. 

The  Hindu  woman  may  attain  a  future  life,  and  she  may  not;  but  if  she 
does  it  will  be  only  as  the  faithful  and  necessary  attendant  of  her  husband, 
while  the  Christian  woman  recognizes  her  individual  responsibility  and  her 
personal  immortality  as  real  and  earnest  as  that  of  a  man. 

Now,  the  gi'owth  of  a  soul  does  not  always  mean  happiness.     The  sense  of 
personai  responsibility  does  not  always  conduce  to  light-heartedness,  and  i^ 
into  the  lives  of  our  girls  comes  more  of  seriousness,  more   of  strenuous 
effort  toward  the  best  that  they  know  or  imagine,  we  rejoice  and  are  gla<i 
that  they  have  gained  what  is  better,  higher,  nobler. 

To  man  as  well  as  woman  has  Christianity  come  with  light  and  hope  ax\^ 
healing ;  but  to  woman  the  light  is  clearer,  the  hope  more  fair  and  the  hej*^' 
ing  more  comforting,  as  she  stood  in  denser  darkness,  more  hopeless  shadov^^ 
and  bearing  a  burden  of  sin  in  having  been  born  a  woman. 


BRITISH   REFORMS   IN  INDIA. 

BY    MISS    ANSTICE    ABBOTT,    BOMBAY,    INDIA. 

After  the  discovery  of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  trade  vfhiC^ 

sprung  therefrom,  the  English  also  made  a  venture.     The  venture  provirp- 

successful,  many  others  followed,  and  at  last  a  company  was   formed  fc^ 

carrying  on  trade  between  England  and  India.     The  company  was  calle  ^ 

East  India  Company,  and  began  its  operations  in  December,  1600. 
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The  men  who  took  their  fortune  to  India  not  only  traded  with  the  people, 
but  used  the  people,  their  climate  and  their  riches,  to  provide  themselves 
with  such  liberty  of  luxury  as  England  had  never  dreamed  of.  Their  letters 
home  gave  the  Christians  of  England  a  strange  picture  of  a  hospitable, 
sensuous,  ease-loving  people,  who  burned  their  widows  alive,  threw  chil- 
dren to  the  crocodiles,  and  crushed  themselves  under  the  car  of  Jaganath. 
But  the  traders  were  ill-pleased  with  the  result  of  their  letters  and  reports, 
for  missionaries,  filled  with  pity,  proposed  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  people  in 
this  cruel  darkness.  Missionaries'  lives  would  make  their  own  of  doubtful 
aspect,  and  the  letters  of  missionaries  would  report  too  much  at  home,  so 
"Missionaries,"  resolved  the  traders,  "must  not  come  to  India."  But 
come  they  did,  not  only  from  Britain,  but  from  America. 

Much  was  said,  written  and  done.     The  burning  of  widows  seehied  so 
unnatural  even  to  the  nature  of  the  people  themselves  that  it  seemed  an  easy 
wrong  to  abolish.     Governor  general  after  governor  general  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  it,  but  until  Lord  Bentinck  came  into  power  not  one  had  dared 
to  act  upon  it.      In  183 1  Lord  Bentinck  declared  suttee  illegal,  whereupon  a 
protest  was  sent  him  "  affirming  that  the  suttee  was  not  only  a  sacred  duty,  but 
an  exalted  privilege,  and  denouncing  the  prohibition  as  a  breach  of  the  prom- 
ise that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Hindus,  and  begging  for  its  restoration."     Lord  Bentinck  refused  to  rescind 
the  act,  but  sent  it  to  the  Privy  Council  for  action.     Ram  Mohun  Roy,  "  the 
first  modern  theistical  reformer,  influenced  by  Christian  thought  and  educa- 
tion, was  in  England  at  the  time  this  famous  memorial  was  received,  and  he 
did  much  to  help  in  its  defeat."     Accepting  the  finality,  the  Hindus  made  no 
resistance.     Lord    Bentinck   then   took   Thuggee  in  hand.     The  Thugs  in 
Central  India  made  traveling  dangerous  and  life  unsafe.     Like  wild  beasts 
they  sprang  unawares  upon  their  victims,  to  strangle  and  rob  them.     Before 
1833  Thuggee  was  a  thing  of  the  past.' 

In  1846  Lord  Lawrence,  when  governor  of  the  Panjab,  put  a  stop  to  the 
burying  alive  of  lepers  and  the  throwing  of  children  into  the  Ganges.  The 
latter  custom  prevailed  for  some  years  afterward  in  the  otiier  provinces,  but 
in  time  infanticide  in  any  form  became  illegal  throughout  India.  Under 
Lord  Lawrence,  also,  great  reforms  were  made  in  revenues  and  in 
the  land  tax,  thereby  relieving  the  people  of  much  injustice  and  rapine. 
^^  *855-56  there  arose  an  agitation  for  the  remarriage  of  widows.  The 
leader  was  an  orthodox  Hindu,  Ishwar  Chandra  Vidiasagar,  and  "  to  him 
possibly  more  than  any  other  man  is  due  the  existence  of  Act  XV.,  of  1856, 
whereby  a  widow  can  remarry /r^Tv/^/^^/  she  and  her  friends  are  brave 
enough." 
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In  1858,  after  the  mutiny,  the  East  India  Company  was  dissolved,  and  In- 
dia made  a  possession  of  the  British  crown.  Since  that  time  reform  has 
followed  reform  in  quick  succession.  The  Qiieen-Empress,  in  taking 
formal  possession,  assured  the  people  that  the  British  government  had  only 
the  good  of  the  people  at  heart,  and  that  it  would  remain  neutral  as  to  their 
religious  beliefs  and  customs.  "  The  good  of  the  people  "  has  been  liberally 
interpreted;  otherwise,  after  reading  this  compact,  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  account  for  the  following  long  list  of  Indian  manners  and  cus- 
toms which  have  been  made  illegal  by  the  British  government  before  and 
after  the  actual  possession. 

I.  Murder  of  Parents,  (a)  By  Suttee.  (6)  By  exposure  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,     [c)  By  burial  alive. 

II.  Murder  of  Children,  (a)  By  dedication  to  the  Ganges,  to  be  de- 
voured by  crocodiles.      (6)  By  Rajpoot  infanticide. 

III.  Human  sacrifices,  (a)  Temple  sacrifices.  {6)  By  wild  tribes — 
Meriahs  of  the  Khonds. 

IV.  Suicide.  (a)  Crushing  by  idol  cars.  (6)  Devotees  drowning 
themselves  in  rivers,  (c)  Devotees  casting  themselves  from  precipices. 
{d)  Leaping  into  wells — widows,      (e)  By  Traga. 

V.  Voluntary  Torment,  (a)  By  hook-swinging.  (6)  By  thigh-pier- 
cing,     (c)   'By  tongue-extraction,      (ci)   By  falling  on  knives. 

VI.  Involuntary  Torment,  {a)  Barbarous  executions.  (6)  Mutilation 
of  criminals,  (c)  Extraction  of  evidence  by  torment,  (d)  Bloody  and  in- 
jurious ordeals,      (e)  Cutting  off  the  noses  of  women. 

VII.  Slavery,      (a)   Hereditary  predial  slavery,      (d)   Domestic  slavery, 

(c)  Importation  of  slaves  from  Africa. 

VIII.  Extortion,      (a)   By  Dharana.      (6)   By  Traga. 

IX.  Religious  Intolerance,  (a)  Prevention  of  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity. (6)  Calling  upon  the  Christian  soldiers  to  fire  salutes  at  heathen 
festivals,  etc.  (c)  Saluting  gods  on  official  papers,  {d)  Managing  affairs 
of  idol  temples. 

X.  wSnpport  of  Caste  by  Law,     («)   Exclusion  of  low  castes  from  offices. 

(d)  Exemption  of  high  castes  from  appearing  to  give  evidence,  (c)  Dis- 
paragement of  low  caste,  (d)  Exclusion  of  Brahman  widows  from  legal 
marriage. 

Since  the  above  list  was  made  there  have  been  other  reforms  as  interesting 
not  onlv  in  themselves,  but  in  their  history.  Missionaries  had  labored  to 
persuade  the  people  of  the  evil  of  infant  marriage,  and  articles  often  appeared 
in  the  English  and  even  vernacular  papers  concerning  this  giant  wrong, 
which  kept  the  race  in  weakness  of  bod^'  and  mind.     At  last  a  Parsi,  Mr* 
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^*  H.  Malabari,  of  Bombay,  having  thought  upon  the  subject  until  his  heart 

>va8  fired  with  pity  for  the  poor  little  victims  of  this  baneful  custom,  and  for 

the  nation  that  allowed  its  physical  and  mental  strength  to  be  so  sapped, 

planned  out  his  campaign,  and  then  in  1884  presented  himself  before  Lord 

Hjpon,  the  Viceroy.     Lord  Ripon  and  the  members  of  his  government  were 

most  sympathetic,  and  assured  him  of  the  government's  aid  when  the  time 

was  ripe.     Mr.  Malabar!  distributed  literature  upon  the   subject   in  every 

direction.     He  asked  the  frank  opinion  of  the  vernacular  press.     The  papers 

"were  full  of  the  subject.     Encouragement  and  protest  came  pouring  in.     At 

the  National  Social  Congress  of  India,  which  was  held  for  the  first  time  in 

1887  in  Madras,  the  whole  matter  was  freely  discussed ;  the  lady  doctors  of 

Calcutta  sent  a  memorial  to  government ;  fifteen  hundred  native  ladies  sent 

another  to  the  queen ;   Mr.  Malabari   himself  visited    England   to    arouse 

public  opinion,  and  finally  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill  was  passed  in   1891, 

whereby  the  age  of  consent  was  raised  from  ten  to  twelve. 

The  latest  reform  is  that  making  the  marrying  of  girls  (under  the  age  of 
consent)  to  Khandoba  and  other  gods  a  legal  offense.  This  matter  was  first 
agitated  by  the  society  of  the  lady  missionaries  in  Bombay.  They  presented 
a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  conference  of  missionary  gentlemen.  The 
editor  of  our  mission  paper  took  it  in  hand,  writing  articles  and  asking  the 
opinion  of  tlie  people.  The  reformers  and  the  leaders  of  the  orthodox  Hin- 
dus expressed  their  views  freely  in  the  vernacular  papers.  The  National 
Social  Congress  which  was  holding  its  session  in  Madras  in  1898  was  asked 
to  discuss  the  subject.  As  an  outcome  a  memorial  was  sent  to  government, 
and  an  act  has  been  passed  under  the  head  of  ''  Protection  of  Children," 
making  it  illegal  to  give  or  sell  any  girl  under  age  in  marriage  to  a  god  or 
for  the  purposes  of  temple  service. 

Whatever  the  government  has  done  or  has  not  as  yet  done  in  way  of 
reform,  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  India  is  wonderfully  tlie  gainer  every 
way  for  the  i*ule  and  protection  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  this  every 
candid  and  intelligent  thinker  will  assent  among  the  ruled  and  protected. 

There  is  many  a  wrong  yet  to  be  righted  before  India  can  step  forth  among 
the  nations  in  her  wondrous  beauty,  freed  from  the  filthy  and  cruel  cerements 
which  still  cling  about  her.  Only  Christ  can  say  to  her,  '*  Daughter,  arise 
and  come  forth  ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 

Friends,  pray  for  her,  that  in  the  sorrow  and  misery  of  the  famine  and 
plague,  India  may  fall  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  if  she  may  but  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garment;  and. in  his  gracious  mercy  may  she  go  free  of  the  pollution  in 
^which  she  has  lived,  '*  lo,  these  many  years !" 


-  To  give  light  to  \ibBni  ihA  sit  in  darKwess  ^^' 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  POEM  WRITTEN  BY  A  HINDU  WOMAN. 

My  God  is  not  a  chiseled  stone, 
Or  lime  so  bright  and  white; 
Nor  is  he  cleansed  with  tamarind, 
Like  images  of' brass. 

I  cannot  worship  such  as  these, 
But  loudly  make  my  boast 
That  in  my  heart  I  place  the  feet. 
The  golden  feet  of  God. 

If  He  be  mine  what  can  I  need? 
My  God  is  everywhere. 
Within,  bevond  man's  highest  word 
My  God  existeth  still. 


In  sacred  books,  in  darkest  night. 
In  deepest,  bluest  sky. 
To  those  who  know  the  truth  and  in 
The  faithful  few  on  earth. 

My  God  is  found  in  all  of  these; 
But,  can  the  Deity 
Descend  to  images  of  stone, 
Or  copper,  dark  and  red  ? 

Alas !  how  long  did  I  adore 
The  chiseled  stone,  and  serve 
An  image  made  of  lime  or  brass. 
That's  cleansed  with  tamarind ! 

—From  the  Folk  Lore  of  India, 
(114) 
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HELPS  FOR  LEADERS. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CRADLE  ROLL. 

BY  MRS.  FANNIE  A.  m'AUSLAN. 

(Prepared  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Branch.) 

LVE  been  asked  tp  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  this  organization — the 
;  Roll. 

•e  than  once  I  have  been  asked  if  I  believed  the  Cradle  Roll  was  of  any 
>  which  question  I  always  quickly  respond,  '*  If  I  did  not  believe  in  it 
Id  not  be  in  this  work."  And  I  believe  in  it  because  I  have  proved 
fulness  by  working  in  it  for  four  years. 

there  are  many  who  do  not  know  what  the  Cradle  Roll  is,  what  is  its 
t  or  with  what  ease  it  can  be  established. 

!  Cradle  Roll  is  the  youngest  branch  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
opien  for  membership  to  all  children  from  the  hour  of  birth  to  the  age 
*ring  the  Mission  Circle.  While  it  is  a  baby's  society  the  infllience  is 
f  seen  on  the  mothers,  and  the  work  must  be  with  them, 
en  approached  with  the  request  to  think  of  a  Cradle  Roll  for  your 
1,  O  busy  missionary  worker,  is  it  not  easy  and  natural  to  shake  the 
md  exclaim,  "  We  have  societies  enough?"  And,  indeed,  it  does  seem 
Lmerican  women  are  overwhelmed  with  organizations, 
the  Cradle  Roll  is  unlike  other  societies,  for  there  are  no  meetings  to 
-anged  for  month  by  month,  or  week  by  week,  requiring  time  and 

ret  some  lady  in  your  church  who  loves  children  and  children's 
rs ;  who  is  perhaps  a  mother  herself,  but  not  necessarily  so,  for  mothers 
sy  women.  Let  her  with  two  or  three  others  seek  out  the  children 
five  years  of  age  and  bid  them  to  a  little  party,  as  simple  as  you 
;.  Have  there  the  enrollment  cards,  mite  boxes,  and  leaflets  describing 
ciety.  Give  the  children  a  good  time  ;  make  the  mothers  feel  at  home, 
ek  personally  to  explain  to  each  one  the  object  of  the  Cradle  Roll,  and 
ill  at  once  have  one  started  in  your  church. 

V,  the  two  objects  of  the  Cradle  Roll  are,  first,  to  interest  the  little 
jn,  even  when  very  small,  to  pray  for  and  give  to  those  less  fortunate 
lemselves ;  that  is,  to  create  in  them  the  impulses  that  will  crystallize 
le  missionary  spirit,  thus  preparing  them  to  take  their  places  in  the 
es  for  missionary  instruction  as  they  advance  in  years  and  knowledge. 
>nd,  to  reach  out  and  interest  the  mothers  through  the  children.  I 
of  one  Cradle  Roll  to  whose  annual  reception  came  a  mother  and  little 
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child  having  no  church  home,  nor  desiring  one.  Because  of  Ithe  child's 
happiness  in  the  good  time  and  pleasure,  it  receiving  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership and  a  mite  box,  the  family  is  secured  as  attendants  on  the  church 
worship.     And  this  case  is  only  one  of  many. 

When  one  sees  the  happy  faces  of  the  children  at  the  yearly  reception  and 
the  unconcealed  joy  of  the  mothers  in  their  children's  pleasure,  when  one 
hears  the  lisping  voices  as  they  ask  for  another  mite  box  for  pennies, 
and  sees  the  pennies  roll  out  of  the  opened  boxes,  then  comes  the  thought, 
this  work  is  paying.  Not  that  here  ends  the  work ;  it  must  be  developed 
and  strengthened  year  by  year,  molding  it  to  the  needs  in  the  individual 
church. 

Have  you  doubts  of  its  usefulness  ?  All  I  ask  is  that  you  try  it  for  your- 
self in  your  own  church. 


Sxraps  ixtjxa  mx  Wimh  ^mhtt 

Contributions  We  are  glad  to  report  the  small  gain  of  $653.60  in  our 

FOR  THE  Month,  contributions  for  the  month  ending  January  i8th  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  month  last  year.  As  we  have  often  said,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  sums  received  should  vary  from  month  to  month ;  but  when  we  find 
in  the  first  quarter  of  our  financial  year — and  that  quarter  in  its  best  work- 
ing-time— a  decrease  of  $3,390.48  it  naturally  gives  us  cause  for  anxiety. 
We  trust  that  every  one  who  reads  these  lines  will  take  the  matter  to  heart, 
making  it  a  personal  matter ;  and  will  prayerfully  consider  what  more  she 
can  do  and  whom  she  can  influence  to  take  a  larger  share  in  the  blessed 
work.  O  for  the  thousands  of  Christian  women  who  have  no  part  in  this 
work!  How  can  we  persuade  them  of  the  privilege  and  blessedness  of  it.? 
We  are  hoping  much  from  the  efTort  that  we  know  is  being  made  in  our 
Branches  for  the  expansion  of  auxiliaries,  the  extension  of  information, 
and  the  memorial  fund  proposed  at  our  annual  meeting  three  months  ago. 
Good  results  are  already  reported,  and  we  wish  to  bespeak  for  the  officers 
the  cordial,  efficient  co-operation  of  every  member  of  every  auxiliary  societ}'. 

Lknten  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  the  oflficers  of  the  Board  to  receive 

Offerings,  inquiries  as  to  a  lenten  oflTering,  and  to  know  of  the  desire  ex- 
pressed for  it  originating  outside  the  Board  Rooms.  We  rejoice  in  the  evidence 
this  gives  that  the  offering  has  come  to  stay,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  hope 
that  there  will  be  many  societies  who  will  wish  to  adopt  the  custom  year  after 
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year.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  expect  that  every  Branch  or  every  auxiliary 
society  will  undertake  it  every  year,  but  there  are  many  organizations  who  have 
never  attempted  it,  and  others  who  would  wish  to  do  it  in  alternate  years  or 
even  less  often,  so  that  the  result  to  our  treasury  will  be  the  same.  The  fact 
that  the  amount  reported  to  the  Treasurer  in  Boston — doubtless  a  consider- 
able amount  was  given  not  so  reported — was  so  nearly  the  same,  $2,168.58 
in  1898,  as  in  1899,  $')94<9  shows  that  there  was  no  falling  off  in  inter- 
est.    This  amount  of  money  is  worth  striving  for,  friends,  is  it  not  ? 

Prayer  for  In  response  to  the  suggestion  from  a  Branch  president  that 
Money,  all  our  workers  be  requested  to  pray  especially  for  money,  the 
Executive  Committee  wish  to  ask  that,  while  they  most  heartily  approve  of 
this  suggestion  for  the  whole  year,  the  month  of  March  should  be  set  apart 
more  particularly  for  this  purpose.  They  hope  that  the  subject  will  be  men- 
tioned in  all  our  meetings ;  that  every  member  of  every  auxiliary,  and  we  wish 
it  might  be  also  every  woman  in  our  church  membership,  should  plead  with 
all  the  earnestness  possible  throughout  the  montii  for  our  treasury. 

The  Ecumenical  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  much  interested 
Conference.  in  the  programme  for  the  two  days  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  assigned  to  woman's  work  on  another  page.  The  gathering 
promises  to  be  one  of  surpassing  interest,  affording  an  opportunity  for  a 
lifetime  for  all  mission  workers.  A  certain  number  of  delegates  have  been 
apportioned  to  each  Board  for  appointment,  but  all  interested  are  cordially 
invited  to  share  in  the  rich  and  abundant  feast.  Entertainment  has  been 
provided  for  foreign  delegates  and  missionaries  only,  but  good  boarding 
places  at  reasonable  prices  will  be  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Hos- 
pitality. A  reduction  of  railroad  fares  is  also  expected.  We  are  sure  that 
no  one  will  miss  such  an  inspiring  occasion  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  being 
present. 

The  International  Institute  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International 
For  Girls  in  Spain.  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain  was  held  in  Pilgrim 
Hall,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  January  25th.  As  the  day  was  extremely 
stormy  the  audience  was  not  large,  but  a  great  amount  of  interest  was 
expressed.  As  is  known  to  our  readers,  a  corporation  was  organized 
some  years  ago  to  assist  in  raising  money  for  the  new  building  so  much 
needed,  and  to  have  the  care  of  the  funds  as  they  should  be  received.  They 
hope  also  to  secure  an  endowment.  As  it  seems  impracticable  for  the  in- 
stitute to  remain  in  Biarritz  longer  than  the  present  year  the  case  is  specially 
urgent,  and  the  corporation  requested  Mrs.  Gulick  some  weeks  ago  to  come 
to  thJ9  country  to  help  rais^  the  fin^ount  necessary,  $125,009,  to  purchase  » 
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building  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  Madrid.  She  has  been  hold- 
ing most  successful  parlor  meetings  in  New  York  and  Boston  to  explain  the 
present  situation  ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  the  Treasurer  was  able  to  r^ 
port,  as  the  result  of  years  of  effort,  about  $24,ocx>  received  and  about 
$30,000  more  in  pledges.  Mrs.  Gulick  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
present  conditions  in  Spain,  of  the  wonderful  opportunity  open  to  the  insti- 
tute at  the  present  time,  and  of  the  loyalty  of  its  pupils  and  of  its  satisfactory 
progress.     The  officers  elected  were  : — 

President,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Esq.,  Boston;  First  Vice  President,  Col.  Charles  A. 
Hopkins,  Brookline;  Second  Vice  President,  Spencer  Trask,  Esq.,  New  York;  Third 
Vice  President,  Chas.  H.  Hulburd,  Esq.,  Chicago;  Fourth  Vice  President,  Samuel 
Alexander,  Esq.,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Clerk,  Miss  Caroline  Borden,  Boston;  Assistant 
Clerk,  Miss  Martha  A.  Hopkins,  Brookline;  Treasurer,  Edwin  H.  Baker, Esq.,  Green- 
wich, Conn.;  Auditor,  Wm.  H.  Partridge,  Esq.,  Newton.  Directors:  £x  OfficiOy^Ax. 
Capen,  Col.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Baker,  Miss  Borden;  Coolidge  S.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Cam- 
bridge; Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Cambridge;  Miss  Catherine  Coman,  Wellesley; 
A.  L.  Williston,  Esq.,  Northampton;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Williston,  Northampton;  Rev.  E.  E. 
Strong,  l^.'D.^  Auburndale;  Miss  Abbie  B.  Child,  Boston;  S.  C.  Darling,  Esq..  Som- 
erville;  Rev.  Daniel  Merriman,  D.D.,  Worcester;  Mrs.  Admiral  Sampson,  Charles- 
town. 


EXTRACTS  FROM   RECENT  LETTERS. 

FROM   MISS   MARTHA    H.    PIXLKY,     SOUTH    AFRICA. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  am  in  Africa  again,  though  I  have 
not  yet  reached  Natal.     Yes,  the  fourteen  weeks  in  America  have  sped  like 
a  dream.     Many  friends  said,  "  Why  return  to  Africa  so  soon?    You  ought 
to  rest  longer."     I  had  several  answers.     I  could  not  face  a  New  Englanc^ 
winter,  where  all  my  friends  lived,  and  if  I  must  go  to  a  warmer  clime  H 
preferred  Africa.     The  ocean  voyage,  too,  agrees  with  me,  and  gives  time= 
for  rest.     America  depressed  me.     Tiiere  seemed  such  a  craving  for  excite — 
ment  of  some  kind,  so  little  time  for  quiet  conversation,  such  a   rush  anc^ 
nervous  strain  all  the  time.     I  suppose  I  felt  it  more 'because  I   was   noC^ 
stron<r.     It's   all  right  when  one  is  well,  and  has  regular  occupation    anc^ 
knows  his  plans  for  the  day.     Yet  I  think  I  can  breathe  more  freely  since= 
we  left  America. 

It  was  cold  crossing  to  England,  but  we  were  on  a  beautiful  steamer  andtf 
everything  was  comfortable.     We  spent  a  week  in  London  ;  it  was  dismal — 
there  in  November,  and  we  shed  no  tears  at  leaving.     Our  next  boat  wass? 
the  '*  Greek,"  with  a  thousand  troops  for  Africa.     We  could  not  help  crj-ing- 
in  sympathy  with  the   friends  saying  farewell,  as  the  bund  thundered  our 
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martial  music  and  we  sailed  away  from  the  docks.  There  were  a  few  other 
ladies  on  board  to  keep  us  m  countenance  with  soldiers  to  lefl  of  us,  soldiers 
to  right  of  us,  soldiers  back  of  us  and  soldiers  in  front  of  us.  However,  the 
troops  were  kept  in  good  order,  and  company  after  company  was  made  to 
drill  daily  on  deck.  The  band  frequently  gave  us  music.  We  spent  an 
anxious  time  one  evening  when  the  steamer  suddenly  slackened  speed  and  a 
boat  lowered  to  rescue  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard  ;  then,  just  as  cheers 
were  given  to  let  us  know  he  was  saved,  another  dropped  into  the  water. 
I  heard  later  that  the  second  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  However, 
he  was  also  rescued.  It  was  a  moonlight  night  and  the  ocean  was  calm,  so 
that  everything  favored  the  rescue.  There  was  a  death,  we  heard,  but  we 
were  not  told  about  the  funeral.  Early  in  the  morning  the  vessel  seemed  to 
pause  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  we  inquired  about  it  we  learned  that  the 
burial  had  taken  place.  Besides  the  soldiers,  there  were  about  twenty 
young  medical  students  going  out  to  join  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  We 
were  favored  with  beautiful  weather  and  calm  seas,  so  that  the  vessel  made 
steady  progress.     Sunday,  December  3d,  we  came  into  Table  Bay. 

FROM   Miss    MARTHA   LINDLEY,  INANDA,  SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Mrs.  Edwards  returned  hist  Wednesday  from  her  visit  to  Incwadi,  whither 
she  had  gone  with  Miss  Grace  Hitchcock  on  an  evangelistic  tour,  and  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  going  on  at  that  place. 
They  had  Bible  readings  and  services  every  day,  and  the  people  heard  gladly. 
Many  have  come  out  of  darkness  into  light. 

God's  mercies  are  very  great  to  us  all  under  these  roofs ;  he  has  always 
tempered  the  dark  days  with  loving  kindness  and  given  us  many  tokens  of 
his  love.  Many  have  found  Christ  within  these  walls.  There  is  now  a 
work  of  God's  Spirit  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  twelve  kraal  girls ;  they  ran 
away  from  home  to  come  here  "to  find  the  way  to  heaven."  They  are  very 
happy,  they  say,  and  several  declare  they  saw  Jesus.  To  them  He  has 
indeed  come.     May  they  ever  abide  in  Him  ! 

FROM    MISS    EMILY   m'cALLUM,  SMYRNA. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  our  dear  little  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. His  mother  was  a  boarder  in  our  school  for  years.  Little  Aleco  was 
a  dear  child  and  a  real  little  Christian  although  only  seven  years  old.  He 
had  consumption  of  the  bowels  and  suffered  very  much,  and  whenever  the 
pain  came  on  he  would  pray,  "  O  Lord  Jesus,  come  and  put  thy  hand  on 
the  pain,"  and  when  it  passed  he  would  always  say  it  was  Jesus  who  took  it 
away.  His  speeches  about  heaven  were  very  sweet,  and  his  constant  prayer 
was  that  Jeaus  would  take  him  In  his  arms. 
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FROM  MISS  AGNBS  M.  LORD,  BRZR9UM,  TURKEY. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  are  very  bright  and  earnest  this  year. 
Six  new  members  are  to  be  admitted  next  Sunday  at  the  consecration  ser- 
vice, and  others  are  waiting  to  join.  Yesterday  afternoon  we  had  a  lovely 
meeting,  led  by  one  of  our  girls.  Three  of  the  girls  gave  interesting  stories 
from  the  Mission  Dayspring  and  Teacher's  World  about  China,  which 
Miss  Bushnell  had  found  for  them ;  there  were  ten  prayers,  and  as  many  or 
more  hymns,  one  verse  at  a  time.  In  fact  we  found  it  difficult  to  find  a 
chance  to  close  the  meeting.  One  of  the  girls  is  going  to  write  to  a  friend 
of  ours  in  China,  and  we  are  to  try  to  raise  money  enough  to  have  a 
Bible  reader  or  a  child  in  school  there.  Eight  girls  have  pledged  themselves 
to  give  something  at  each  consecration  meeting,  and  the  others  are  earning 
a  little  by  sewing.  We  have  also  begun  to  prepare  some  little  gifb 
for  the  smaller  orphans  at  Christmas.  It  seems  to  me  girls  almost  always 
love  to  do  such  things,  only  they  need  some  one  to  direct  them.  It  does 
make  me  so  happy  to  see  our  girls  waking  up  and  improving.  And  this 
year  I  feel  we  are  started  right  and  have  the  beginning  of  a  proper  school, 
such  as  I  can  seem  to  see  in  the  future  here,  and  I  believe  there  will  be 
such  a  one.  -^ 

FROM    MISS    CAROLINB    K.  BUSH,  HARPOOT. 

At  Egin  we  came  directly  to  the  Girls'  Orphanage,  where  we  received  a 
warm  welcome.  We  find  everything  in  beautiful  condition.  Garshetl 
Agha,  the  house  father,  looks  stronger  this  year  than  last,  and  is  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  care  for  the  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  the  orphans. 

His  grandmother,  at  least  ninety  years  old,  after  having  worked  in  the 
garden  last  summer  to  raise  tomatoes,  onions  and  other  vegetables  for  the 
orphans,  was  ill  in   bed,  too   feeble   to   turn   from   one   side   to  the  other. 
She  was  longing  to  go  and  be  with  Christ.     She  wished  to  hear  hymns  sung, 
and  one  reason  why  she  wished  to  go  to  heaven  was  that  there  she  could 
sing  all  she  wished.     On  Tuesday,  the  21st,  Mr.  Browne  and  I  were  visiting- 
the   boys'   school   and   orphanage,    when   word    came   that    the    dear   olcL 
"  Mamma,"  as  they  called  her,  had  passed  away.     That  afternoon  they  laid 
the  emaciated,  weary  body  in  its  last  resting  place,  but  oh,  how  glad  and  free^ 
is  the  spirit  now  !     Everyone  says  that  it  seems  just  as  if  we  had  come  here5== 
on  purpose  for  the  last  rites  for  this  dear  old  woman.     She  loved  the  mis-^ 
sionaries,  and  it  is  exactly  what  she  would  have  desired, — to  have  us  here  at::^ 
this  time. 

This  week  has  sped  away  very  fast.     Two  days,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
*  ^as  occupied  with  the  women  who  came  to  condole  with  Garshed  Agha's 
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family  in  the  death  of  the  aged  mother.  I  saw  an  entirely  new  phase  of 
Oriental  life.  After  Mr.  Browne  had  led  the  funeral  services  at  the  house, 
the  men  bore  the  body  to  the  grave,  far  up  the  steep  mountain  side,  some  of 
the  women  going  only  to  the  windows  and  door.  After  we  had  talked 
awhile  the  women  left,  and  then  a  big,  round,  wooden  table  was  brought  in, 
around  which  we  sat  as  close  as  possible  and  ate  a  dinner  of  boiled  wheat, 
meat  and  cheese.  All  the  evening  and  for  two  days  thereafter  there  were 
constant  guests.  I  had  rare  opportunities  to  see  the  women  and  read  the 
Bible  and  talk  and  pray  with  them.  The  big  room  was  sometimes  full,  and 
all  so  attentive  and  eager.  The  second  day  we  had  more  guests  to  dinner, 
and  people  of  a  more  select  class,  for  whom  a  particularly  good  repast  was 
prepared.  There  were  two  big  tables  full  of  women  in  our  room.  The 
men  ate  in  a  separate  room,  and  all  the  boy  orphans  came  up  and  ate  here. 
The  whole  company  seemed  very  happy,  and  it  was  more  like  the  dear 
*' Mamma's"  wedding  than  her  funeral. 

FROM   MISS   EMILY   HARTWELL,  FOOCIIOW,  CHINA. 

We  trust  the  Woman's  Board  will  be  willing  to  give  money  for  the  direct 
work  for  the  women  in  the  station  classes,  many  of  them  mothers  whose 
hearts  have  already  been  touched  by  the  "good   news"  brought   by  their 
little  ones  from  the  day  schools.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  how  great 
a  hindrance  these  women's  untrained  minds  are  to  their  grasping  the  precious 
truths  they  hear  at  the  chapel,  from  the  Bible  women  or  in  their  own  homes 
from  husband  or  children.     Sometimes  bright-looking  young  women  say  to 
me  when  I  have  been  telling  them  some  of  God's  wonderful,  precious  prom- 
ises: "Lady  teacher,  it  is  very  wonderful,  very,  very  good,  but  after  sleep- 
ing to-night  we  will  not  remember  it.     We  women    who    can't   read   are 
just  no  better  than  blind  !"     And  it  is  pitifully  true  !     For  such  women  the 
9uiet  hours  of  study  are  a  new  experience, — a  revelation  of  life  such  as  they 
have  never  dreamed  of  attaining.     From  them  they  go  back  to  take  up  the 
burdens  of  their  daily  life,  crushing  beyond  our  imagination,  in  the  strength 
Christ  promises  all  the  heavy  laden.     The  openings  for  these  classes   are 
among  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  city  station  work,  and  I  trust  the 
^unds  for  them  will  not  fail. 

P'KOM  DR.  CAROLINE  B.  HAMILTON,  AT   THE   HOSPITAL  IN  AINTAB,  TURKEY. 

The  hospital  is  the  point  of  greatest  interest  to  me  in  all  this  empire.     It 

»sn't  beautiful,  but  the  people  know  we  want  to  help  them,  and  I  bless  God 

that  it  stands  here  a  daily  witness  in  a  land  full  of  sin  and  suffering.     We 

Bre  in  the  swing  of  the  busy  round  of  work ;  our  beds  are  not  all  full  yet, 

except  in  the  women's  wards,  but  all  pur  patients  seem  very  ill.    Very  few 
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indeed  can  get  about,  so  that  the  nurses  arc  very  busy.  There  have  been  two 
lads  from  the  Orfa  orphanage, — one  went  home  to-day, — who  were  a  beautiful 
ilhistration  of  what  wise  training  can  do.  They  were  so  quiet  and  so  obedient 
and  gentle  that  I  could  not  explain  their  conduct  until  I  knew  where  they 
were  from.  We  have  some  interesting  people  also  among  the  women,  some 
of  them  true  Christians.  Last  Sunday  morning  I  was  glad  to  have  some 
Turks  sit  through  the  service,  some  who  had  come  to  see  a  sick  friend,  and 
not  a  word  was  heard  from  them.  It  is  also  a  joy  to  me  when  they  can 
hear  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  preacher  is  an  earnest  college  student,  an  out  and 
out  Christian,  the  son  of  one  of  our  good  village  preachers.  Dikron  has  a 
fine  voice  for  singing,  so  that  the  service  will  be  more  attractive  than  it  8ora^ 
times  is.  Often  there  is  quite  an  audience  of  visitors,  so  that  the  message 
reaches  others  besides  our  own  patients. 


#ur  ^0rk  at  Momt 


THE    ECUMENICAL   CONFERENCE  ON  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

[To  be  held  in  New  York  City,  April  21st  to  May  ist] 

This  great  conference,  which  has  been  in  all  our  thoughts  for  so  many 
months,  is  drawing  near,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
gatherings  of  modern  times.  One  of  the  circulars  announces  that  "As  the 
early  Church  opened  the  first  missionary  century  with  an  assembly  at  Antioch 
to  hear  Paul  and  Barnabas,  so  the  later  Church,  at  the  close  of  this  greatest  of 
all  missionary  centuries,  will  hold  a  conference  with  its  mission  workers  in 
the  metropolis  of  a  continent  of  which  the  apostles  knew  nothing. 

"The  historical  term  ecumenical,  or  '  world-embracing,'  will  be  even  more 
applicable  to  this  gathering  than  to  the  great  councils  of  the  Church,  for  in  it 
will  be  represented  the  entire  habitable  globe.  It  will  be  distinctively  foreign 
missionary.  Its  topic  will  be  'The  Evangelization  of  the  Nations' ;  its  dis- 
cussions will  bear  upon  the  problems  arising  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  and 
its  personnel  will  include  workers  from  every  field. 

"It  will  be  a  conference,  not  a  council.  It  will  lay  down  no  laws  and  settle 
no  methods.  The  workers  in  many  lands  will  come  together  to  compare 
notes.  There  will  be  free  interchange  of  ideas,  and  much  information  of  great 
value  will  be  put  at  the  service  of  all. 

"The  results  expected  are :  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  mission  work  drawn  from  a  century  of  experience ;  a  vindication 
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»f  Christian  missions  by  an  array  of  testimony  as  to  their  influence  and  results 
hat  will  convince  all  thoughtful  men  of  their  utility  and  power ;  a  great 
>ractical  advance  toward  unity ;  '  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one,  that 
he  world  may  know  that  Thou  didst  send  Me.' 

**The  Conference  will  be  formally  of>ened  Saturday  afternoon,  April  21st, 
vith  a  meeting  in  the  main  hall  (Carnegie),  at  which  addresses  of  welcome 
vill  be  made  and  the  delegates  introduced,  and  will  close  with  a  farewell 
aeeting  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  ist. 

*'On  the  two  Sabbaths  a  large  number  of  stirring  missionary  addresses  will 
«  given  by  members  of  the  Conference  in  the  churches  of  New  York  and 
icinity.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  also  be  special  conference  services  on 
>abbath  afternoons  in  the  main  hall. 

"Delegates'  meetings  in  the  mornings,  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  dele- 
;ates,  will  be  held  in  the  main  hall  to  consider  the  fundamental  principles 
nd  discuss  the  chief  departments  of  mission  work. 

"Specialists'  meetings  in  the  afternoon  will  be  held  in  smaller  halls  for  more 
schnical  and  detailed  discussion  of  topics  appealing  especially  to  workers 
long  specific  lines.  Each  topic  will  be  presented  in  a  carefully  prepared 
taper  not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes  in  the  reading,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
cing  devoted  to  discussion  by  ;5peakcrs  who  have  sent  in  their  names  in 
dvance,  who  will  be  strictly  limited  to  five  minutes  each.  Those  taking  the 
^ding  parts  in  these  discussions  will  be  experts  in  their  several  departments, 
/ho  are  selected  with  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  and  experience  in 
pecific  phases  of  missionary  activity.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
lie  very  best,  and  the  result  will  be  a  consensus  of  testimony  of  the  highest 
alue. 

"Public  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  At  these  the 
lost  prominent  speakers  and  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  vividly 
ortray  the  conquests  of  the  cross  in  all  lands,  the  appalling  state  of  the  heathen 
/orld,  the  need  of  unity  and  co-operation,  and  of  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  task  of  disciplining  the  nations." 

woman's  -work    in    THE    CONFERENCE. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Programme  Committee  two  days  of  the  Con- 
jrence  have  been  set  apart  for  woman's  work, — Tuesday,  April  34th,  for 
ectional  meetings  in  smaller  halls  or  churches  for  the  practical  discussion 
f  methods  and  problems  in  our  work  ;  and  Thursday,  April  26th,  for  public 
leetings,  being^ah  integral  part  of  the  Conference.  The  planning  for  these 
ays  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  World's  Committee  of  Women's  Mis- 
ionary  Societies,  whi^h  W99  formed  at  the  World's  Missionary  Conference 
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in  London  in  1888.  This  committee  placed  the  direct  care  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  the  hands  of  a  special  Programme  Committee  of  five  ladies,— 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey  of  the  Methodist  Church ;  Miss  Mary  Parsons,  Presby- 
terian ;  Mrs.  D.  J.  Burrill,  Reformed  Church ;  Miss  S.  C.  Durfee,  Baptist; 
and  Miss  A.  B.  Child,  of  our  own  Board,  chairman.  This  committee  have 
held  a  number  of  meetings,  and  have  presented  to  the  World's  Committee  a 
tentative  programme,  subject  to  changes  and  revision  later.  The  practical 
value  of  the  meetings  for  discussions  is  so  great,  and  the  subjects  demanding 
attention  so  many,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  three  simultaneous  meetings 
in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
held  in  one  building  or  church,  or  at  least  very  near  each  other,  so  that 
people  can  easily  go  from  one  to  the  other  as  they  may  desire. 

It  is  expected  that  the  most  valuable  points  brought  out  in  these  discus- 
sions— any  resolutions  or  recommendations  for  future  action,  any  conclusions 
reached — will  be  reported  and  enforced  in  some  public  session.  The  pro- 
gramme, so  far  as  arranged  at  the  date  of  writing,  February  ist,  is  as 
follows : — 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  DAYS  OF  THE  ECUMENI- 
CAL CONFERENCE,  NEW  YORK,  APRIL  21-MAY  i,  1900. 

Public  Mbbting,  Thursday,  April  a6, 10  a.  m. 

CHAIRMAN.  Mrs.  Judson  Smith,  Boston,  President  of  tlie  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  Congrega- 
tional. 

VICE  CHAIRMAN.  Mrs.  D.  J.  Burrill,  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foidgs 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  America. 

DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES. 

WELCOME  TO  DELEGATES.    ReprcsenUtive  of  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society. 

RESPONSE.  For  Great  BriUin,  Mrs.  George  Kerry,  of  the  Baptist  Zenana  Mission;  for  Anstnlia, 
New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  Mrs.  R.  Ross,  President  Presbyterian  Society,  Unduj, 
Ont.,  Canada;  for  the  Missionaries,  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick,  of  Spain,  Missionary  of  tbe 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  Congregational. 

ROLL  CALL. 

PAPER.  The  Place  of  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Work  in  the  Evangelistic  Forces  of  the  Church, 
Mrs.  Moses  Smith,  President  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior,  Congregational. 

PAPER.  The  Responsibility  of  Women  in  Foreign  Missionary  Work,  Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren,  Edio- 
burgh,  Scotland,  of  the  Zenana  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

PROBLEMS  AND  METHODS  OF  WORK  IN  THE  HOME  CHURCHES. 

GIVING.    Paper. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  THE  SECTIONAL  MEETING.    Addresses. 

LITERATURE.  Paper,  Miss  Irene  H.  Barnes,  of  London,  England,  Editor  and  Saperintendeot  of 
Publications  of  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  THE  SECTIONAL  MEETING.    Addresses. 

WORK  AMONG  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN. 

PAPER. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  SECTIONAL  MEETING.    Addresses. 

a.30  p.  M. 

CHAIRMAN. 

VICE  CHAIRMAN.  Mrs.  Mary  Clokey  Porter,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Geaer^ 
Missionary  Society  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Ani^cf. 
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PAPSR.    Woman's  Bvangelistic  Work  In  Foreign  Mission  Lands,  Mrs.  Baird,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 

aiofi  in  Korea. 
SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  SECTIONAL  MEETING. 
ADDRESSES  FROM  MISSIONARIES. 
PAPER.    Educational  Work  fof  Women  in  Foreign  Missions,  Miss  Isabella  Thobum,  of  Lucknow, 

India,  Missionary  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  SECTIONAL  MEETING  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 
ADDRESSES  FROM  MISSIONARIES. 
PAPER.    The   Importance   of  Medical   Work   In    Foreign    Missions,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Reifsnyder,  of 

Shanghai,  China,  Missionary  of  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society. 
SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  SECTIONAL  MEETING. 
ADDRESSES  FROM  MISSIONARIES.    Pkesbntation  op  Mxssionaribs. 

8r.  M. 
CHAIRMAN.    Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 

Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
VICE  CHAIRMAN.    Mrs.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Boston,  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES. 
ADDRESSES.    Results  of  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Work  in  the  Home  Churches,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Montgomery,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
PAPER.    A  great  Need,  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop.    Read  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook. 
ADDRESS.    ResulU  of  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Work  in  the  Field,  by  Prof.  Lilavati  Singh,  Luck. 

now,  India.    (M.  E.  Mission.) 
ADDRESS.    The  Outlook  for  the  Future. 
CLOSING  EXERCISES.    Led  by  Mrs.  S.  L.  Keen,  Philadelphia,  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 

Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church.    (To  include  short  addresses  by  native  Christian  women.) 


SECTIONAL  MEETINGS  FOR  DISCUSSIONS  ON   PRACTICAL   METHODS  AND 
PROBLEMS  IN  WO.MAN'S  FOREIGN   MISSIONARY  WORK. 

10  A.  M.,TUKSDAY. 
TUMMM  SlMULTAKSOUS  MBKTINOS   FOR  DISCUSSIONS  OP  METHODS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  FlELD. 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAMME. 

I.    MEETING  FOR  EVANGELISTIC  WORK.    (Under  the  care  of  a  committee  In  Canada,  Mrs. 

E.  S.  Strachan,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church, 

Canada,  Chairman.) 
I.  Methods  of  Presenting  Christian  Truth :  (a)  To  women ;  (b)  To  children.     Opened  b^  Miss 

Jessie  Duncan,  Missionary  from  Neemush,  Central  India  (Presbyterian  W.  F.  M.  S.,  Canada, 

Western  Section), 
a.  The  Work  of  Native  Christians :  (a)  As  Sunday-school  workers ;  (bj  As  Bible  women ;  (cj  As 

leaders  of  meetings;  (dj  As  interpreters  and  assistants;  (gj  The  relative  value  of  educated  and 

non-educated  workers;  C/J  The  reflex  influence  of  the  educational  and  evangelistic  departments  of 

work.    Opened  by  Miss  Alice  E.  Belton,  Missionary  from  Japan  (Woman's  Missionary  Society 

of  the  Methodist  Church,  Canada). 
3.  General  Public  Work  on  Behalf  of  Women :  (a)  The  value  and  methods  of  itinerating  and  Bible  or 

tract  distribution;  C^J  The  benefit  of  general  "Lecture  Meetings";  (cJ  The  value  or  other- 

wise  of  singing  and  lantern  view;  fd)  The  co-operation  of  native  pastor  or  evangelist.    Opened 

by  Miss  Agnes  E.  BaskervIIle,  Missionary  from  Cocanada,  India  (Woman's  Baptist  F.  M.  S., 

Ontario,  West). 
II.    MEETING  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  WORK.    Under  the  care  of  a  committee  In  New  York  and 

vicinity.  Miss  Bfary  Parsons,  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

Chairman. 
1.  Education  of  Children  in  Mission  Schools:  (a  J  Kindergartens;  (bj  Primary  and  village  schools; 

(cJ  Industrial  and  manual  training  and  self-support. 
9.  Higher   and   Normal   Training;    Missionary  Addresses:   (a J  Girls'  colleges    and    seminaries; 

(bJ  Teaching  of  foreign  languages ;  C^J  Training  of  Bible  women,  wives  of  native  pastors,  church 

workers  and  members. 
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3.  The  Trainincr  of  Missionaries.     Opened  by  Mrs.  J.  Pairley-Daly,  of  GiMgowr,  Scotland,  of  the 
W.  F.  M.  S.  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,    (a J  In  colleges ;  C^)  In  MiMknuury  and  Bible 
schools  and  conferences;  (cjln  medical  schools. 
III.    MEETING  FOR  MEDICAL  WORK. 

I.  The  Relation  of  the  Home  Church  to  Medical  Missions.  Opened  by  Dr.  Mary  Bryan,  Missionary 
from  Barielly,  India  (of  the  M.  B.  Mission),  (aj  Help  in  the  education  of  medical  missionaries; 
(bj  Education  of  native  women  in  England  and  America. 

a.  The  Legitimate  Field  of  a  Medical  Missionary.  Opened  by  Dr.  Grace  N.  Kimball,  formerly  mis- 
sionary in  Van,  Turkey  (Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  Congregational).  ^a>  Treating  mission, 
ary  families;  (bJ  Education  in  foreign  schools  and  hospitals;  (cj  The  proportion  of  medical 
workers  to  the  whole  force  on  the  field. 

3.  Medical  Missions  in  Facts  and  Figures.    Opened  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell  Jones,  of  Philadelphia 

(Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society.) 

4.  The  Power  of  Medical  Missions  as  a  Spiritual  Agency.    Opened  by  a  paper  by . 

5.  Self-support  in  Hospitals  in  Foreign  Lands.    Opened  by  Mrs.  L.  N.  Thorpe,  of  Philadelphia 

(President  W.  F.  M.  S.) 

6.  Medical  Missions  among  Children.    Opened  by  Miss  Annie  Butler,  of  London,  England. 

a.30  P.  M. 

Three  Simultaneous  Meetings  for  Discussions  on  Practical  Methods  and  Problems  in  Woman's  Fmeigii 
Missionary  Work  in  the  Home  Churches. 


I.    MEETING  ON  GIVING.    Under  the  care  of  a  committee  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  Mrs.  : 

Smith,  Chicago  (President  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior,  Congregational),  Chairman. 
I.  How  ?  Address  by  the  Chairman,  "  Giving  one  of  the  Foundation  Stones  of  Missionary  Work." 
a.  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Giving.    Opened  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Knowles,  New  York  City  (Methodist). 

3.  Why?    (a)  The  Need.    Missionary  address  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Corbett  Hayes,  of  China.    (6)  Money 

a  Factor  in  God's  Plan  of  Salvation.    Address  by  Mrs.  Efla  MacPherson,  Campbell,  Secretary  oT 
the  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Northwest. 

4.  What?    {a)  Hearts,  Influence,  Enthusiastic  Effort.    Address,  Mrs.  Annie  Shaffer,  of  the  Church 

of  God.    (b)  Time  and  Talents.   Address,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Spreng,  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  (c) 
Money  given  by  Women  and  Children.    Address,  Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Miller  (Methodist). 

5.  Symposium.    Led  by  Miss  M.  D.  Wingate,  Chicago,  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

of  the  Interior  (Congregational). 

I.  With  Business   Methods,     (a)  Appointment  of  treasurers;  {b)  Duties  of  treasurers  and  col- 
lectors; (O  Apportionment;  (</)  Pledges. 

6.  Proportionate  Giving.    Address,  Mrs.  Esther  Tnttle  Prichard  (Friend's  F.  M.  S.). 

II.    MEETING  ON  WORK  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN.    Under  the  care  of  • 

committee  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  vicinity,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Trueheart,  Secretary  W.  B.  F.  M.of 

M.  E.  Church,  South,  Chairman. 
I.  The  Value  of  Foreign  Missions  as  an  Educational  Agency  in  Training  Young  People.    Opened 

by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Norvelle,  Nashville,  of  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Union. 
a.  The  Relation  of  Young  People  to  the  'Foreign   Missionary  Work  of  the  Church.    Opened  by 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Missionary  Union  of  Tennessee,  Woman'i 

Southern  Baptist  Mission  Board. 

3.  The  Economic  Value  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Training  Young  People.    Opened  by  Mrs.  Judge 

J.  W.  Childress,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,   of  the   Woman's  Southern  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

4.  Most  Effective  Methods  in  Training  Young  People  in  Foreign  Missions.    Opened  by  Mrs.  John  M. 

Gaut,  of  the  Woman's  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Mission  Board. 

5.  Reasons  for  Junior  Organizations  Distinct  from  the  Senior  Organizations,  and  Best  Methods  of 

Transferring  Members  from  One  to  the  Other.    Opened  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Leech,  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

6.  Value  of  Public  Meetings  in  Young  Ladies*  Work.    How  Conducted.    Opened  by  Mrs.  G.  M. 

Ingram,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. 
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III.    MSBTING  ON  UTBRATURB.    Under  a  committee  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  Miss  S.  C.  Durfee, 
President  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  East,  Chairman. 
1.  The  Systematic  Study  of  Missions.    A  unifoHn  scheme  for  all  Woman's  Boards, 
a.  Chriatiaa  Literature  for  Women  in  Mission  Lands.    Opened  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Capron,  Boston,  Mass., 
formerly  a  missionary  in  Madura,  India  (Congfregational). 

3.  Pohlicatioa  of  Books.    A  Uniform  Scheme  for  all  Woman's  Boards. 

4.  XHitributioa  of  Literature  and  Circulation  of  Magazines. 


It  is  nndentood  that  Ttluable  conclusions,  recommend ttions  and  resolutions  from 
tlie  •ectional  meetings  will  be  presented  at  the  more  public  meetings  on  Thursday, 
April  a6th. 
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Village  Life  in  China:  A  Study  in  Sociology.  By  Artiiur  H.  Smith, 
O.D.,  author  of  '*  Chinese  Characteristics."  With  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     Pp.  360.     Price,  $2.00. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  much  wit  and  wisdom  are  found  happily  combined 

as  in  Arthur  H.  Smith's  well-known  works  on  China.     The  wit  is  quiet, 

unobstrusive,  always  an  atmosphere,  sometimes  a  gathered  electric  flash. 

The  wisdom  is  in  the  breadth,  balance  and  entire  fairness  of  the  thought ; 

^  comprehensive  view  of  all  sides  of  the  topic ;  a  searching  penetration  of 

judgment  at  once  stern  and  tender.     Wordsworth  wrote :  '*  Scorn  not  the 

sonnet.  .  .  With  this  key  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart."     So  it  should  be 

said  to  students  of  missions :  ^'  Study  Arthur  Smith's  combination  of  wit 

and  wisdom  ;  with  this  key  he  has  unlocked  China." 

Of  all  great  missionary  fields  the  Celestial  Empire  has  contained  the  largest 
number  of  puzzles  for  the  general  reader.  The  interior  life  of  the  Chinese, 
city  and  village,  has  heretofore  been  an  almost  unthreaded  labyrinth  of 
strange  inversions  of  ordinary  Western  fashion  and  of  obscurities  and  per- 
plexities repelling  study.  This  gifled  missionary  has  seized  the  Ariadne's 
thread  which  forms  the  clue  to  this  labyrinth  of  Chinese  characteristics. 
His  subtlety  of  psychological  insight  is  plainly  one  of  his  highest  natural 
gifts,  but  has  been  strengthened  and  sharpened  by  his  keen  interest  in  the 
people  to  whom  he  ministers  in  the  highest  things  of  the  spirit.  We  know 
of  no  other  writer  who  speaks  so  intelligibly  of  the  religious,  moral,  social, 
industrial,  and  average  political  life  of  the  Chinese  masses.  This  book  is  a 
•tudy  of  the  village  communities  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  teeming 
"lillions  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  yet  following  the  example  of  their 
fchcrs,  with  hardly  any  visible  improvement  on  the  ancient  ways,  genera- 
tion after  generation. 
The  architecture,  the  temples,  the  shops,  the  family  life,  the  influences 
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that  tend  to  disrupt  the  patriarchal  groups  formed  by  the  various  circles 
united  by  blood  or  marriage,  the  general  condition  of  the  women,  the  meth- 
ods of  the  lower  and  higher  education,  are  minutely  described  in  luminous 
and  fascinating  chapters.  In  conclusion  the  author  answers  the  question: 
*'  What  can  Christianity  do  for  China?"  and  most  impressively  pictures  the 
social,  educational  and  religious  ameliorations  which  would  follow  the  tri- 
umph of  the  gospel  in  this  colossal  empire,  to  say  nothing  of  the  clouds  of 
souls  it  would  prepare  for  salvation  beyond  the  horizons  of  time.  We  have 
examined  this  book  with  profound  gratitude  that  the  Chinese  jieople  have 
found  so  just  and  sympathetic  an  interpreter. 

With  Russia,  England,  France  and  the  United  States  in  more  or  less 
ominous  competition  for  the  trade  of  China,  great,  and  it  may  be  unexpected, 
events  are  likely  to  happen  in  the  land  of  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang  in  the  next 
generation.  The  prayers  of  the  churches  that  this  region  might  be  thrown 
open  to  evangelization  have  been  heard.  The  Chinese  wall  has  fallen. 
The  ports  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  becoming  open  doors.  America 
seems  destined  to  acquire  paramount  commercial  power  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  On  her  shoulders  will  rest  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
twentieth  century  for  the  right  management  of  international  politics  and 
trade  in  the  far  East  and  for  the  religious  regeneration  of  China.  The  clear 
bugle  tones  of  devout  and  gifled  missionaries  now  in  China  are  the  safe  key- 
notes for  the  martial  anthem  of  our  progress  in  beneficient  influence  on  an 
empire  which  contains  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

Joseph  Cook. 

sidelights  from  periodicals. 

'*  Rise  to  your  need,  ye  Nations!  ye  Peoples,  rise  to  your  need"  is  the 
clarion  call  of  a  poem  in  the  February  Harper's^  appropriate  for  a  mission- 
ary program.  In  the  same  we  find  three  articles  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  missions.  "  The  Congo  State  and  Central  African  Problems,"  by  Deme- 
trius C.  Boulger,  traces  the  life  of  this  unique  state  from  its  creation  by 
King  Leopold,  forecasts  its  future,  and  discusses  such  of  its  vital  problems 
as  the  slave  trade  and  native  labor.  The  power  of  Christianity  in  central 
Africa  is  recognized  and  a  tribute  paid  to  missionaries. 

Julian  Ralph,  correspondent  in  the  East  for  this  montlily,  gives  "  The 
True  Flavor  of  the  Orient"  in  some  experiences  in  India  which  might  have 
dropped  from  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  "  The  White  Man's  Rule  in 
Singapore,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow,  deals,  if  not  directly  with  our  Chinese 
missions,  at  least  with  the  Chinese  people  who  figure  largely  in  Singapore. 

One  interested  in  the  eastern  philosophies  will  want  to  look  at  two  replies 
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I  the  February  Arena  to  an  article  by  Horatio  Dresser  in  the  October 
umber :  **  The  Vedanta  Philosophy,"  by  Edward  Farnsworth,  and  also 
Swami  Abhedananda." 

In  connection  with  '*  Central  African  Problems,"  mentioned  above,  it  will 
;  instructive  to  turn  to  the  Forum  (February)  and  review  the  story  of 
[ahdttsm,  whose  passing  away,  of  vast  importance,  appears  to  have  been 
»mewhat  overshadowed  by  events  in  the  Transvaal.  In  the  same,  *'  Reform 
I  China,"  by  Gilbert  Reid,  follows  on  well  after  the  several  articles  of  last 
lonth  upon  similar  topics.  m.  l.  d. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

March. — The  Awakening  of  China.     See  Life  and  Light  fof  February. 

April. — What  a  Century  has  Wrought  for  Woman  in  India. 

May. — ^Mission  Work  Through  Christian  Literature. 

June. — ^A  Century  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

July. — Educational  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Turkey  Missions. 

August. — Evangelistic  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  the  Central  and 
Eastern  Turkey  Missions. 

September, — The  Transformation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

October. — From  Darkness  to  Dawn  in  Africa. 

November. — Thank-offering  Meetings.  Subject,  The  Century's  Appeal 
to  Christian  Women. 


WHAT  A  CENTURY  HAS  WROUGHT  FOR  WOMAN  IN  INDIA. 

TOPIC   FOR    APRIL. 

For  this  topic  we  suggest  three  among  the  many  that  will  occur  to  every 
One  who  looks  into  the  matter :  'i .  British  Reforms.  A  description  of 
some  of  the  old  customs  affecting  women  which  have  been  made  illegal  by 
the  English  government.  A  long  list  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  article 
^y  Miss  Abbott,  on  page  no.  From  these  we  may  select  suttee,  infanticide, 
and  child  marriage.  Material  for  this  will  be  found  in  **  The  Land  of  the 
Veda,''  by  Rev.  Wm.  Butler,  "  Every-Day  Life  in  India^"  by  Rev.  A.  D. 
Rowe,"  **  India,"  by  Fanny  Roper  Feudge,  also  **  Hindu  Women,"  by  the 
*»nie  author,  **  Foreign  Missions  and  Social  Progress,"  by  Rev.  James  S. 
I^cnnis,  papers  on  **  Indian  Reform,"  Murdock.  The  abolishment  of  these 
*vil8,  so  far  as  laws  can  do  it,  is  described  in  magazine  articles,  such  as 
** India,  Under  Queen  Victoria,"  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ctntury  for  June,  1897,  **  British  Rule  in  India,"  in  the  North  American 
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Review  for  April,  1899,  Missionary  Review  for  March,  1897,  April,  1896, 
April,  1894,  and  May,  1898.  If  any  one  wishes  to  take  up  the  Famine,  material 
will  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  March,  1897, 
by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  for  April  by  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin.  2.  Caste, 
Caste  has  such  a  powerful  influence  in  Indian  family  life  it  might  be  consid- 
ered in  a  paper  by  itself.  A  description  of  its  origin  and  growth  may 
be  found  in  any  encyclopedia  and  in  the  books  mentioned  above.  See  also 
Missionary  Review  for  Aprli  and  May,  1897.  If  one  desires  variety  a 
poem  on  *' Caste"  in  Life  and  Light  for  October,  1877,  would  be 
useful.  3.  The  Blessings  of  Christianity.  Material  for  this  will  be  found 
in  the  missionary  magazines.  See  Life  and  Light  for  October  and 
November,  1896,  March,  September,  June  and  October,  1897.  In  January, 
1895,  in  the  suggestions  for  the  topics,  Mrs.  Capron's  work  in  India,  will 
be  found  other  references.  A  good  reading  would  be  the  leaflet  *'  A  Hindu 
Woman's  Conversion." 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 


ReeHpUfrom  December  18, 1899,  to  January  18, 1900. 
Miss  Sabah  Louisb  Day,  Treasurer. 


Sfntth  Durfiam.^A  Christmas  thank  of- 
feriiifCf  S  00 

£<uUm  Maine  Braneh.—Mn.  J.  8.  Wheel- 
wrii^bt,  Treas.  Uangor,  First  Cta.,  S.  S., 
6;  Brewer,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  83.18:  Cam- 
den, Attx.,  24.60;  Fort  Fairfield,  9.47; 
Greenyille,  13.60;  Island  Falls,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  5;  Macbias.  29.11;  Orland,  6.70; 
Searsport,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10;  South  West 
Harbor,  2:  Thomaston,  Aux.,  10,  Prim. 
8.  S.,  1 ;  Waldoboro,  9.50;  West  Bangor, 
Chapel,  3,  162  96 

Western  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  C.  C.  Chap- 
roan.  Treas.  Bath,  Central  Ch..  Aux., 
12,  Winter  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  103;  Kenne- 
bunkport.  First  Cong.  Cb.,  7;  Portland, 
High  St.  Ch..  Anx.,  8,  St.  Lawrence  Ch., 
Aux..  18.63,  Willlston  Ch.,  Aux.,  10; 
South  Berwick,  S.  S.,  4.12;  Soutli  Brldg- 
ton,  Miss.  Soc.,  6;  West  Falmouth  (with 
prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Winslow) ;  Woodfords,  M.  C,  6,  172  75 


Total, 


340  71 


KBW  RAMP8HIBB. 


Lebanon.—Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Amsden, 
2;  Chester,  Emilv  J.  Hazelton,  1.20, 

New  Hampehire  Branch.— Mm.  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Concord.  West,  Aux., 
2;  Derry  Centre,  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  27.75: 


3  20 


Hancock,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  2JS0;  Kingston, 
Cong.  Ch.,  S.  S.  Class,  Little  Sunt>eam8, 
62cts.;  Lancaster,  C.  E.  Soc..  10;  Leba- 
non, West,  Aux.,  22;  Nashua,  Anx., 
14.06;  Portsmouth,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kimball, 
to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Martha  Smith  Kim- 
ball, 26,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10;  Orford,  Aux.,  1; 
Swansey,  Aux.,  12.50,  127  IS 

Total,         1300 

VBBMONT. 

Eaet  l>umfnerston.—Mrs.  E.  H.  Field.2.10; 
West  Fairlee,  L.  A.  Bartholomew,  1.40,      S  59 

Vermont  Branch.— Mn»  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Albnrgh,3;  Bellows  Falls,  First 
Cong.  Ch,,  8.  8.,  10:  Berkshire,  Bast,  10; 
Brattleboro,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Hadley,  26; 
Brattleboro,  West,  2.90;  Burlington,  80; 
Derby,  C*  E.  Soc.,  4:  Dorset  (of  wh.  25 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  N.  McWayne),  88; 
Hinesburg,  2.60:  Middlebury,  88.66; 
MIddletown  Springs,  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mn>.  Clark  Norton,  25;  New  Hayen, 
Ladies*  Union,  16;  Saxton's  River, 
Merry  Rills,  1 ;  St.  Johnsbnry,  So.  Ch., 
12;  Vergennes,  An  Bndeavorer,  10; 
Vershire,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Drake,  1;  Water- 
burv,  19.84;  Weathersfleld  Centre.  4; 
Wiliiamstown,  8;  Windsor,  Old  So.  Ch., 
Aux., Miss 8.  A.  White,8;  Woodstock. 2B,  SSlt 

TMAi,      saitt 


RBCBIPTS. 
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k  friend. 

Ml  Wotmm  Braneh.—Mn.  O. 
iiof»,  Treas.  Lowell,  Kirk  8(. 
Maiden,  Aux.,  60;  Medford, 
fh^  Awl.  (with  prev.  coiitri. 
M's  Mrs.  Alice  Converse.  Miu 
k.  Cubing,  Mrs.  Priscilla  A. 
s.  M.  A.  HlldreUi.  Mrs.  Hattie 
lond,  Mrs.  Amanda  Mills,  Mrs. 

Peikius);  Winchester,  First 
ti.,  S.48;  Wobarn,  woburu 
00, 

BrtuidL— Miifl  Amelia  Snow, 
latchTUle,  Aax.,8;  South  Den- 
«t1, 

BmneJi.— Mrs.  Chas.  B.  West, 
!>alton,  A  friend,  100,  Penny 
I'  M.  C,  35.16;  Hinsdale,  Aux., 
adle  Roll,  1.60:  Honsatonic, 
I  Workers.  40;  Great  Barrlng- 
,  71 ;  PIttsfleld,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
«k bridge,  Aux.,  29, 
th  Branch — Miss  Nannie  L. 
«as.  Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch., 
Ui  prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M's 
y  A.  Norwood,  Mrs.  Nellie  A. 
lies  Elisabeth  P.  Studley,  Miss 
Dodge,  Miss  Jane  S.  Porter); 
)r,  Giles  Chapel,  Bible  School, 
urblebead.  Mrs.  Rebecca  T. 
,  60  cts. ;  Rockport,  Miss  Mabel 

0.  Braneh.^M\M  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
Bas.  Conway,  Aux.,  18 ;  Green- 
:.,  19.62. 

—Mrs.  Linie  B.  Snow, 
Co.  Branch.— M\M  Harriet  J. 

1,  Treas.  Amherst,  Aux.,  67; 
iton,  Anx.,  16.67;  Grauby,  C. 
;  Hattteld,  Wide  Awakes,  16.51 ; 
kdley,  Aux.,  10;  Northampton, 
Cb.,  Mrs.  Bridgroan,  10.  Prim. 
Southampton.  Sunshine  Band, 
L.  M.  Miss  Grace  Pixley,  26; 

t>arg,  Anx.,  36.20, 

i  friend, 

Branch.—Mn.  B.  H.  Bigelow, 

Pramingbam,   Plymouth    Ch., 

i  friend, 

i  iHlgrim  Branch.— M\b%  Mary 
tr,  Treas.  Abington,  Aux., 
iutree,  Anx.,  10.60;  Brockton, 
,  Anx.,  5,  Waldo  Ch.,  Aux.,  20; 
LUX.,  13.80;  Hanover,  Aux.,  9; 
.  Anx.,  83.78;  Holbrook,  Aux., 
fleld.  Golden  Rule  M.  C,  35; 
I,  Anx.,  16.76;  Plympton,  Cong. 
.  Soc..  3.Sn;  Rockland,  Aux., 
)y  month  and  Brain  tree,  Aux., 
eyroouth.  Bast,  Aux.,  44 JUS; 
I,  Anx..  69, 

SMBB  Branch.— M\9n   Jnlia    S. 
Treas.     Acton,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10, 
»11,  8.12;  Littleton,  Aux.,  2.31, 
ro  friends, 
'4y  J>Vilto.— Miss  Elizabeth  Gay- 

Branch.— Mn.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
,  Miss  G.  M.  McLaren,  6;  Aga- 
ig.  Ch..  r.  E.  Soc..  4  80;  Long- 
Anx..  10;  Springfield,  Park 
.,  1B.T6;  South  Ch.,  200,  Aux., 


22  50 


118  43 
14  00 


314  32 


990 


37  62 
10  00 


184  28 
5  00 


4  00 
50  00 


337  35 


15  43 

15  00 


25  00 


306  69 


SiuTolk  Branch.-MlMM  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  Auburndale,  Y.  L.  Soc.,  40;  Boa- 
ton,  A  friend,  800,  A  friend,  10,  Central 
Ch.,  Aux.,  653.70,  Shawmut  Cb.,  Aux., 
73;  Brighton,  Mrs.  Samuel  Keene,  40, 
Aux.,  7.69;  Brookline,  Mrs.  George  H.  ' 
Monroe,  20;  Cambridgeport,  Prospect 
St.  Cb.,  Aux.  (S.  S.),  26.29;  Charlestown, 
Winthrop  Ch.,  Aux.,  in  mem.  of  Miss 
C.  B.  Pratt,  66;  Chelsea,  First  Ch.,  Anx., 
198.53,  Y.  L.  M.  Soc.,  60,  Sunbeam  M.  C, 
6,  Central  Ch.,  Women  Workers,  76, 
Third  Ch.,  Aux.,  41,  Floral  Circle,  0; 
Dorchester,  Second  Ch.,  Go  Forth  li. 
B.,  16,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  1.10,  Central  Cb., 
Aux.,  10:  Hyde  Pirk,  Aux.,  68.26;  Ja- 
maica  Plain,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  161.44, 
Dan.  of  the  Cov.,  40;  Newton,  Eliot  Cb., 
Aux.,  61.72;  Newton  Centre,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  78.04;  Newton  Highlands,  Aux., 
6.17;  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Sargent,  26,  Im- 
manuel  Cb.,  Aux.,  12J)8,  Prim.  S.  S., 
6.60,  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  234,  Y.  L., 
Aux.,  6;  Somerville,  Broadway  Cb., 
Aux.,  50;  Watertown,  Phillips  Ch.,  Aux., 
99,  C.  Roll,  10.87;  Wellesley  Hills,  Aux., 
115;  West  Newton,  Aux.,  126;  West 
Somerville,  Day  St.  Ch.,  W.  M.  Soc., 
9.50.  2,626  19 

Iforeestcr  Co.  Branch,— Mn.  Martha  D. 
Tucker,  Treas.  Holden,  Aux.,  23.93; 
Warren,  Aux.,  9.50;  Winohendon,  Anx., 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Andrew  McCarthy, 
Miss  Bertha  Wliittemore,  Miss  Lnella 
Leland,  Miss  Josephine  Bosley,  100: 
Worcester,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  93.16,  Old 
So.  Ch.,  Aux.,  40,  Piedmont  Ch.,  Aux., 
102.25,  Stamp  Mission,  3.39,  372  22 

Total,       7468  83 


RHODK  ISLAKD. 

Providence.— M\u  Kdnah  B.  Hale,  1,  Miss 
B.  Carol  Hodge,  1.  2  00 

Rhode  Island  Branch.— Mn.  Clara  J. 
Barnefleld,  Treas.  Central  Falls,  Cong. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  56.22,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  16;  Cbe- 

Sacliet,  C.  B.  Soc.,  5;  Kingston,  Cong, 
h.,  Aux..  13.15;  Newport,  United  Ch., 
Aux.,  3;  Providence,  Central  Cb.,  Mrs. 
Lydia  A. Salisbury. 6,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Anx., 
21,  C.  B.  Soc.,  9.6S,  Union  Ch.,3.48,  Aux.. 
6.23,  Jr.  Aux.,  10;  River  Point,  C.  B. 
Soc.,  7,  153  73 


Total,  156  73 


OOHIfKOnOUT. 

Eaet/ord.—Mn.  M.  J.  Tatem.  6;  New 
Haven,  40  cts. ;  Winsted,  Second  Cong. 
Ch..  S.  S.  Class,  3,  8  40 

Bastem  Conn,  Branch.— Miw  Mary  I. 
l/ockwood,  Treas.  Chaplin,  Aux.,  31.79; 
Danlelson,  Aux.,  19.44;  Bkonk.  C.  E. 
Soc,  2.50;  Groton,  S.  S.,  19.19;  TiCbanon, 
Aux.,  4;  Hampton,  Anx.,  4;  New  Ten- 
don, First  Ch  ,  Anx.,  20,  C.  B.  Soc  .  8.13; 
Norwich,  First  Ch..  Light  Bearers  M.  C. 
20,  Second  Ch.,  Anx..  110.55,  Broadway 
Ch.,  Aux.,  212.70;  Stonington.  First  Ch., 
Anx.,  19  80,  Second  Ch.,  C.  B.  Soc.,  6; 
Willlmantic,  Anx.,  13,  489  60 


18S 
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Hartford  Bnmoh,  — 'ilir%.  M.  Bradford 
ssctict,  i'reas.  lierlln,  Aux.,  92;  Bristol, 
l>au.  of  the  Cot.,  80;  Kiitleld,  C.  K.  Hoc.. 
lu;  Fariuiiiirtou,  Auz.,  15;  Hartford, 
AHvlum  HiirCh.,  Aux.,  172.02,  FariuiiiK- 
toti  Ave.  CU.,  Aux.  (of  wli.  26  hf  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Shipman  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
M.  Louise  Allen,  and  25  by  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Burt  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Sarah  Fer- 
klns),  184,  S.  8.,  6(1.68,  Friin.  S.  ».,&,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  82,  Warburton  Chapel,  8.  8., 
12.15:  Kensington,  Dau.  of  the  Cot..  3U; 
New  BriUin,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  137.02; 
FlaiuTille,  Aux.,  100;  8inisbury,  Opeu 
Hearts.M.  B.,  4u;  8omer,  C.  K.  8oc.,  2u; 
West  Hartford,  Aux.,  18.76,  1,006  58 

New  Haven  Z^ravM^.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Ansouia,  Aux.,  42;  Bethlehem, 
Aux.,  8;  Bridgeport,  Park  8t.  Ch.,  C.  B. 
Soc.,  10,  Prim.  8.  8.,  8.72,  Olivet  Ch.,  C. 
£.  8oc.,  9.68;  Canaan,  Aux.,  6.60,  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  Y.  L.  M.  C,  15,  C.  E.  8oc.,  10;  Cen- 
trebrook,  Jr.  C.  E.  8oc..  1;  Cheshire, 
Aux.  (of  wh.  60  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Hoyt,  Miss  fJllian  Stoddard),  70.20,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Cromwell,  C.  Roll,  8.62; 
Danbury,  Second  Ch.,  J  r.  C.  E.  Soc.,  5.41 ; 
Bast  Canaan,  C.  B.  Soc.,  8;  Goshen,  Aux. 

iwith  prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Smali,  Mrs.  Frank  K.  Seaton),  28.65, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  tireenwich,  Aux.,  18.80; 
Guilford.  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  20;  Ivoryton,  « 

Aux.,  20.26;  Kent,  First  Ch.,  8.  8.,  10; 
KillinKWorth,  Aux.,  22.76;  Meriden, 
First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  16;  Middlefleld,  C. 

B.  Soc..  8.66;  Middletown,  First  Ch., 
Aux.  (of  wh.  26  const.  L.  M.  Marguerite 
Ward),  80.31 ;  Milford,  First  Ch.,  8.  8  , 
6;  New  Haven,  Centre  Ch.,  Aux.,  25, 
Davenport  Ch.,  Aux.,  85,  Dwight  Place 
Ch.,  Aux.,  62,  Grand  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux., 
128.60,  United  Ch.,  8.  8.,  20.32;  Norfolk, 
Y.  L.  M.  C.  31  24;  Northfleld,  Aux.,  30. 

C.  E.  Soc.,  3;  North  Haven,  Aux.,  45,  K. 
D.,  10;  Portland,  Builders.  26;  Redding, 
Aux..  8;  Salisbury,  Aux..  12.64;  Shelton, 
Aux.,  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Cur- 
tis. 25;  Sherman.  Aux.,  20.10;  South 
Britain,  Aux.,  10:  Stamford,  Y.  L.  M. 
C.,6:  Stratford,  Y.  L.  M.  C,  20.  H.  H., 
10;  Thomaston,  Cong.  Ch.,  Prim.  8.  8., 
l.'S.dO:  Wallingford,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  60; 
Washington,  Anx.,  1.60;  Watertown, 
Aux.  9.62;  Wefltfleld,  C.  E.  Soc.  5;  West- 
port,  Aux.,  14:  Westville.  C.  E.  Soc.,  10; 
Wbitneyville,  Aux.,  8.35;  Winsted,  First 
Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc..  8.  Second  Cb.,  C.  E.  Soc, 
10,  a.  S.,  20;  Woodbridge,  Aux.,  15.60,  C. 

E.  Soc.,  10,  1.132  12 

Total,       2,638  70 


HEW  TOBK. 

New  rorfc-Mlss  Annie  M.  Pollard,  40 
cts.;  Golden's  Bridge.  Miss  Helena  L. 
Todd,  1.40;  North  Parma,  Almira  Bond, 
2.40,  *  20 

Netv  York  State  Branch.— Vin.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Acting  Treas.  Bedford  Psrk. 
C  Roll.  11.83;  Berkshire,  Anx.,  31.33; 
Brooklyn,  Lewis  Ave.  Cb..  Earnest 
Workers,  20,  Evangel  Circle,  14,  Park 
Ch.,  C.  B.  Soc..  10,  Toinpklns  Ave.  Cb., 
Aux..  188.75;  Buffalo,  First  Cb..  Aux.. 
35,  W.  G.  Bancroft,  Aux.,  20.  C.  Roll, 


[Martk. 


11.25,  Niagara  8q.  Cli.,  W.  M.  Soc  (of 
wb.  25  const.  L.  M.  Miss  C.  Glass),  80,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  10;  Camden,  Y.  P.  M.  Soc.,  6; 
Carthage,  Aox.,  3.S0,  G.  B.  Soc,  8.10. 
Covenant  Band.  2.75,  Jr.  C.  X.  Soc,  8; 
Bast  Bloomfleld,  Aux.,  21.75;  Blmtn, 
Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  44.46;  JaneMown,  F. 
M.  Soc,  86;  Masseua,  Anx.,  7.60;  Mid- 
dletown,  L.  Guild  (of  wh.  25  coDSt.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Frank  Harding),  45;  Moriab,  Mlit 
Elisabeth  Dewey,  ll;  Napoli,  Anx.,  M; 
New  York,  Broadway  Tab.,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Mitchell,  100:  Niagara  Falls,  C.  B.  Soc, 
16;  Nortbville,  F.  M.  Soc,  7.60;  Nor- 
wicb,  Aux.,  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Turner,  26:  Owe|ro,  aux.,  8;  Perry  Cen- 
tre, C.  B.  Soc,  10;  Pbcsnix,  M.  Soc,  80; 
Rochester,  So.  Ch.,  W.  M.  Soc,  10,  Jr. 
C.  B.  Soc,  60  cU.,  A  friend,  1 ;  Spencer- 
port,  Aux.,  30;  Syracuse,  Danfortb  Ch., 
L.  W.,  25,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.  8,  Plymouth 
Ch.,  W.  Guild,  16;  Wading  River,  Aux., 
5;  Walton,  Aux.,  88.76.  Less  expenses. 
73.88,  WW 


Total, 

PRII«ADSLPBIA  BBAKOH. 

Philadelphia  Branch — Miss  Emma  Fls< 


807» 


veil,  Treas.  D.  C,  Washington,  First 
Cb.,  C.  B.  Soc,  25,  Fifth  Cb..  Aux.,  10; 
Florida,  Ibor  City,  Cuban  Miss.  School, 
},;  N,  /.,  Bound  Brook,  Aux.,  20:  Bast 
Orange,  Trinity  Ch.,  Anx.,  88.10;  Elisa- 
beth, C.  B.  Soc,  10;  Newark,  First  Cb., 
Aux.,  20;  Orange  Valley,  Anx.,  46.22, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  17JI4;  Passaic,  Aux., 
10.80;  Plalnfield,  Aux.,  20;  Westfleld, 
V.  E.  Soc,  6,  Prim,  aass  8.  8.,  8;  Wood- 
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THE   IRELAND   HOME. 

BY   REV.  JAMES    C.    DORWARD. 

A  VERY  important  and  fruitful  department  is  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
American  Zulu  Mission  in  behalf  of  native  girls.  There  are  three  training 
schools  for  Zulu  girls  in  Natal :  the  Inanda  Seminary,  the  Umzumbe  Home 
and  the  Ireland  Home.  These  schools  are  rapidly  filled  up  every  term,  and 
every  year  sees  an  increasing  number  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  room. 

The  education  of  the  Zulu  girl  is  by  no  means  the  futile  or  foolish  expend- 
iture some  critics  have  been  pleased  to  call  it.  The  degradation  of  the 
Zulu  woman  is  very  great.  Her  life  in  heathenism  is  of  deeper  debasement, 
if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Zulu  men.  She  is  the  slave  and  chattel  of  her 
husband  and  sons.  For  them  she  lives  and  labors,  sinking  ever  lower  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  until  the  helplessness  of  a  premature  old  age  comes  upon 
her,  when,  withered  and  shrunken  in  body  and  mind,  she  seems  little  above 
the  brutes. 

To  many  a  heathen  girl  these  schools  appear  as  the  very  gate  into  life  and 
liberty.  When  they  first  come  to  school  many  of  these  girls  have  no  proper 
conception  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  Some  return,  or  are  dragged 
back  into  the  old  life  without  ever  finding  out.  All  who  remain  any  leno:th 
of  time  are  benefited.  The  majority  confess  Christ,  if  not  when  they  first 
appear,  at  least  before  they  leave. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  schools  for  girls  is  the  Ireland  Home.     It  was 

(133) 
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eatablisbed  in  1894  with  special  reference  to  the  sheltering  and  religious 
tmiiuag  of  Kraal  girls.  It  is  a  little  different  from  the  Inanda  Seminary  and 
Uaminbe  Home,  in  that  it  is  less  of  a  school  and  more  of  a  refuge  for  girls 
■pin£  from  the  bonds  of  heathenism.  The  daughters  of  Christian 
■  are  not  received  into  this  school,  nor  those  who  might  just  as  well 
the  day  schools  and  religious  services  established  near  their  homes. 
The  acGominodations  are  very  limited,  and  are  reserved  for  those  who  are 
denied  bv  their  parents  every  opportunity  at  their  homes  to  learn  the  way  of 
life.  .When  such  run  away  on  such  a  quest  they  are  taken  in,  sheltered  and 
defended  against  the  tyranny  of  their  guardians,  who  may  not  necessarily  be 
their  parents;  for  every  Zulu  woman,  under  the  native  code  as  formulated 
by  Grreat  Britain,  is  the  property  of  her  father,  his  heir,  her  husband  or  his 
Iwir.  Many  of  the  girls  who  come  to  the  Ireland  Home  are  of  marriage- 
able age,  and  would  be  forced  into  polygamous  marriages  did  they  remain 
anaoQg  their  own  people.  Not  infrequently  to  escape  this  is  the  motive 
which  drives  some  from  their  homes. 

The  educational  advantages  of  the  Home  are  very  limited.  The  girls 
reniainy  as  a  rule,  only  one  or  two  terms.  The  teachers  devote  their  time 
and  energy  to  teaching  them  the  Bible,  and  how  to  read  it  in  their  own 
tongue-^be  Zulu.  In  about  four  months  many  of  the  girls  succeed  in  learn- 
ing to  read  the  Zulu  Testament.  They  are  not  fluent  readers  in  that  time, 
but  some  do  very  well,  and  tiiey  are  able  to  take  a  Testament  home  and  go 
cm  learning;  thus  many  heathen  communities  are  being  leavened  with  the 
eospel«  Bright  examples  miglit  be  given  of  some  who  have  gone  from  the 
Home  back  into  the  heathen  districts  from  which  they  came  God's  true 
evangels,  and  there  are  districts  which  own  a  great  and  abiding  change, 
wrought  of  God,  through  their  ministry. 

But  the  Ireland  Home  is  in  need.  It  is  not  favorably  situated.  The 
house  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  tlie  mission,  and  was  built  for  a  small  family, 
not  to  accommodate  fiflv  or  sixty  girls  and  their  teachers.  The  building  is 
otherwise  unsuitable.  It  is  built  close  by  the  river,  the  lowest  down  of  any 
of  our  mission  houses.  It  never  was  considered  a  wiiolesome  location.  Of 
late  yetfrs  changes  have  taken  place  that  make  it  decidedly  unwholesome. 
The  burying  ground  is  just  between  the  house  and  the  river,  and  that  has 
become  quite  marshy.  The  house  itself  is  decidedly  damp.  Some  of  the 
floors  in  the  rainy  season  look  as  if  a  spring  were  underneath.  Ditching 
has  failed  to  relieve  this.  New  quarters  must  soon  be  found  or  the  school 
roust  be  given  up.  The  funds  to  build  a  suitable  place  on  higher  land 
would  be  most  welcome.  Who  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  this  needy 
institution  ? 


FROM  MRS.  DORWARD,  AT  THE  IRELAND  HOME. 
(Extracts  from  a  Private  Letter.) 

When  Miss  Ireland  came  up  to  breakfast  this  morning  she  said, 
"  Mkamuntu  is  confessing."  I  was  glad  to  know  that  she  was  if  there  was 
anjthing  to  confess,  but  I  said,  ^^  What,  our  good  Mkamuntu  !"    And  then 
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she  told  me  that  she  was  working  out  in  the  vegetable  garden,  with  so  t^e 
girls,  marking  out  places  for  beds  to  sow  some  seed  we  bad  purchased    a 
few  days  ago ;  Nomhlahlo,  whose  story  you  have  probably  read  before  tli/s, 
came  out  to  her  and  asked  for  some  girl$   to   pray  for  Mkamuntu.     A/. 
was  just  behind  her,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break.     Miss  Ireland 
said  she  could  have  those  who  were  with  her.     An  hoiir  later,  when  Miss 
Ireland  come  up  to  breakfast,  they  were  still  praying  up  in  Katie's  room. 
Katie  is  one  of  the  native  teachers. 

It  seems  Mkamuntu  had  a  dream  last  night..  She  thought  she  had  a  big 
bag  of  potatoes  on  her  back.  There  were  other  girls  with  her,  each  carry- 
ing the  same  burden.  They  seemed  to  be  shut  out  in  outer  darkness.  The 
Lord  seemed  to  be  standing  near  her,  and  she  asked  him  why  she  was  shut 
out?  He  asked  her  if  she  did  not  remember  about  the  potatoes  she  had 
taken  out  of  the  garden.  The  girls  have  been  digging  up  an  old  potato 
garden.  There  were  some  potatoes  still  in  the  ground,  and  the  larger  ones 
were  gathered  up  and  brought  to  the  kitchen  to  be  cooked  for  dinner.  Some 
of  the  girls  had  taken  some  small  ones  and  eaten  them  uncooked,  thus  break- 
ing one  of  the  rules  of  the  school.  Mkamuntu  felt  that  God  was  speaking 
to  her  through  her  dream,  and  was  terribly  burdened.  This  morning  at  the 
meeting  she  told  her  dream  and  confessed  her  sin.  When  she  was  telling 
hfer  dream  she  said,  *'  I  do  not  remember  who  the  others  were  who  were 
with  me."  Elder  Weavers  said,  *'  Perhaps  they  are  in  this  room  and  would 
like  to  confess  it  now."  Several  arose  and  said  they  were  guilty  and  were 
.  sorry. 

No  terrible  sins  have  been  brought  to  light  as  yet.  As  Miss  Mellen  said 
the  other  day,  it  seems  as  if  there  could  not  be  anything  very  bad  amongst 
our  girls  to  confess,  but  one  can  never  tell.  If  one  whom  we  trusted  as  we 
did  Mkamuntu  could  take  potatoes,  one  does  not  feel  very  sure  but  that  more 
repugnant  sins  may  have  to  be  made  known  before  peace  can  be  obtained. 
I  do  not  mean  to  make  light  of  taking  what  does  not  belong  to  one,  or  of 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  school,  when  I  speak  of  more  repugnant  sins.  All 
sin  is  alike  in  God's  sight.  But  amongst  a  heathen  people  there  are  things 
that  are  done  which  we  would  rather  not  hear  about:  customs  which,  in 
their  ignorance,  God  winked  at ;  but  now  he  is  commanding  all  every- 
where to  repent  and  leave   the  things  of  darkness. 

Much  of  our  work  in  this  Home  is  in  the  line  of  filling  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  girls  with  Bible  truth,  and  trying  to  build  a  wall  about  them  by 
giving  them  a  knowledge  of  God's  care  over  His  own  and  his  dealings  with 
them  under  various  conditions.  Wc  are  glad  to  have  Elder  Weavers  here. 
He  is  a  man  used  of  God.  He  will,  under  God,  clinch  the  teaching  of  this 
term  and  bring  new  light  to  bear  upon  God's  Word.  If  he  can  help  them 
see  more  clearly  how  God  hates  all  sin,  and  his  power  to  keep  them  in  the 
day  of  temptation,  his  coming  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  The  hope  of  the 
Zulu  nation,  as  in  every  other,  is  in  the  young  people.  It  seems  as  if  too 
much  could  not  be  said  or  done  for  the  places  where  they  are  trained  for 
their  life  work. 
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CHRYSANTHA'S   STORY. 


BY    MRS.  ELLEN    RICHARDSON    BAIRD. 


PART    II. 

^Iy  husband  was  good  to  me  after  a  fashion,  but  he  would  beat  me  every 
*Av  and  then  to  let  me  know  he  was  my  master;  and  when  my  little  boy 
^^an  to  strike  me  how  pleased  his  fatlier  was !  When  my  boy  was  about 
'"«lve  years  old  we  thought  he  had  had  education  enough  for  a  poor  boy, 
fc^  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  Now  this  shoemaker  was  a  good 
^^n,  but  queer  and  rather  heretical  in  his  views  about  the  saints  and  the 
'^iirch.  In  fact,  he  attended  the  preaching  services  of  some  Americans 
*l"io  set  forth  very  strange  doctrines.  They  called  themselves  Christians  ; 
^ey  said  they  believed  in  Christ,  and  they  used  the  same  Holy  Gospel  as 
^e,  but  they  had  no  holy  pictures,  did  not  pray  to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
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nor  did  they  turn  to  the  East,  nor  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  when  tHmejr 
prayed  ;  they  didn't  keep  the  fasts ;  so  they  were  not  Orthodox.  My  ^on 
used  to  go  to  their  meetings  occasionally,  and  he  heard  a  good  deal  of  ti^Ik 
about  this  new  way  in  the  shop,  and  he  finally  became  interested  him^lf 
and  joined  their  church. 

What  a  terrible  blow  it  was  to  me  !    *'  Oh,  my  Nikola !  Oh,  my  child !  why 


A   BULGARIAN   PASTOR   AND   HIS   WIFE. 

did  I  ever  let  you  stay  with  that  man?  What  will  your  father  say,  who  has  - 
gone  to  foreign  parts?  O  Eftim,  Eftim,  why  did  you  mislead  my  only  son, 
my  only  child?  Believe  in  this  new  way  yourself,  if  you  will,  but  let  ray 
son  alone.  And  now  he  talks  of  going  away  to  study  !  O  /e,  O  /^,  my  son, 
my  son !  Why  do  you  leave  the  faith  of  your  fatliers  and  go  after  these 
strange  doctrines?     Better  you  had  died  when  a  baby  than  to  bring  this 
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sorrow  on  me !  '*     But  Nikola  quoted  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  **  He  that 

loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me/'  and  he  went. 

After  several  months  I  had  a  letter  from  him.     He  had  found  his  father  in 

S .     Both  of  them   urged   me   to  come   to   them   tliere,  and   I  went. 

^Nikola  used  to  come  over  frequently  from  his  school,  and  we  were  a  united 
family.  I  thought  that  if  he  would  only  leave  off  his  heresy  we  should  be 
perfectly  happy. 

A  sweet  little  girl  came  to  us  in  S ;  but  soon  after  her  birth  her  father 

died,  and  as  I  had  to  look  to  Nikola  tli«n  for  support  it  was  policy  for  me 
not  to  oppose  him  any  more.  I  attended  the  Protestant  meetings,  but  I 
didn't  comprehend  very  much.  In  fact,  I  couldn't  see  what  there  was  in 
tliat  faith  and  mode  of  worship  which  made  it  so  attractive  to  those  who 
held  it.  I  used  to  think  that  they  were  paid  for  doing  so,  but,  really,  nobody 
seemed  to  have  become  very  much  richer ;  only  the  men  who  used  to  drink 
heavily  had  stopped  doing  so,  and  didn't  waste  so  much  time,  nor  feel 
obliged  to  keep  so  many  saints'  days  as  idle,  empty  days. 

It  became  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  M to  see  about  the  property 

left  by  my  husband.  When  I  reached  home  I  called  on  the  missionaries, 
for  I  knew  they  loved  Nikola  very  much,  and,  for  policy,  I  attended  their 
meetings  once  in  a  while.  I  listened  to  the  sermons  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  talks  in  the  meetings  held  by  the  ladies,  but  I  supposed  they  did 
so  because  they  were  paid  for  doing  it,  and  I  thought  that  the  poor  things 
could  not  get  employment  in  their  own  country,  and  so  they  came  to  Mace- 
donia. If  Nikola  does  hold  on  in  their  way,  it  may  not  be  such  a  bad  thing 
financially  after  all,  for  it  is  a  nicer,  easier  way  of  getting  a  living  (only  to 
talk  and  pray)  than  to  work  at  the  dirty  shoemaker  trade.  It  would  liave 
been  pleasanter  for  me  if  he  had  remained  in  the  old  faith,  but  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  change. 

I  decided  to  rent  my  house  in  M ,  and  return  to  Bulgaria  to  live  with 

my  son  and  his  wife.  I  found  her  to  be  a  nice,  sensible  girl,  and  I  rather 
enjoyed  going  to  the  meetings  they  led. 

All   of  a  sudden  I  awoke  to  the  fact   that   their   teaching  was  for  me ! 
How  was  it  that  I  had  never  heard  anything  before  wlien  I  went  to  meet- 
ing?    What  beautiful  hymns  and  sweet  Gospel  woids !     Jesus  said,  "Ask, 
sind  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find." 

I  asked  and  I  received  light.  I  sought  and  I  found  salvation.  I  began  to 
take  part  in  women's  meetings  by  giving  out  hymns,  and  finally  I  ventured 
to  pray.  One  day  when  I  was  praying  in  the  meeting  I  forgot  where  I  was. 
I  talked  to  God,  and  I  seemed  to  be  in  his  presence,  and  when  I  stopped  I 
deemed  to  have  been  away  somewhere. 
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Now  I  understand  why  these  Protestants  love  to  pray.  How  blind  1  was, 
and  how  stupid  not  to  have  seen  ail  this  before !  My  son  and  daughter 
urged  me  to  join  the  churcli  of  which  he  was  pastor,  but  I  wanted  to  become 
more  worthy  of  such  a  privilege. 

I  found  tliat  I  could  not  collect  my  rents  regularly,  and  I  concluded  to  set! 
my  property  if  I  could.  So,  taking  my  little  girl,  I  returned  once  more  to 
my  native  city,  but  with  what  different  feelings !  I  called  on  the  missiona- 
ries as  soon  as  I  arrived.  I  loved  to  go  to  the  meetings,  and  I  made  ar- 
rangements to  liave  the  missionary  kidies  hold  meetings  in  my  house.  But 
in  so  doing  I  incurred  the  bitter  opposition  pf  riiy  nearest  relatives.  My 
little  girl  became  very  ill,  at  the  same  time  that  my  brother's  child  died  in 
the  house  that  belonged  to  me  and  where  I  was  living  also.  Instead  of 
his  sorrow  making  him  tender  toward  me  it  made  him  very  bitter,  and  he 
and  his  wife  drove  me  and  my  sick  child  from  the  house. 

Where  should  I  go?  God  opened  the  heart  of  a  relative  who  took  me  in, 
andtiiere  1  pcissed  through  many  dark  days,  for  child  after  child  sickened  in  that 
house  but  none  died.  My  brothers  would  not  speak  to  me  anywhere.  They 
said  1  had  become  a  heathen  and  a  Turk. 

Those  were  dark  days,  but  how  I  loved  to  speak  to  God  when  I  was  at 
work  I 

At  last  I  induced  my  brother  to  move  out,  and  I  obtained  entire  control  of 
my  house  and  put  in  tenants  who  would  not  abuse  me.  I  was  free  to  invite 
tiie  ladies  to  hold  the  regidar  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  there,  and  also  for 
the  Sunday-school  committee  to  hold  a  Sunday  school  there  once  a  month. 
1  sliould  have  been  glad  to  have  them  oflener,but  they  had  other  places  to  visit. 

I  had  many  trials  in  those  days  trying  to  lead  a  consistent  Christian  life 
among  people  who  lied  to  mc,  tried  to  pick  quarrels,  and  take  advantage  of 
me,  and  who  thought  I  was  a  fool  not  to  do  as  they  did.     I  was  urged  to  join 

the  church  in  M ,  but  I  was  afraid  I  should  bring  disgrace  upon  Christ's 

holy  name  if  it  were  generally  known  that  I  was  a  church  member.  Every- 
lK>dy  in  my  quarter  of  the  city  knew  that  I  was  a  Protestant,  and  I  had  often 
led  in  prayer  in  the  meetings  in  my  house ;  so,  in  certain  ways,  I  had  already 
confessed  Christ  in  public  many  times.     I  thought  it  would  be  pleasanter  to 

join  the  church  in  S ,  where  Nikola  was  pastor,  and  that  I  should  not 

have  so  many  daily  temptations  there.  But  the  Lord  did  not  prosper  my 
business.  I  could  not  succeed  in  selling  my  propert)',  and  it  seemed  as  though 
He  meant  me  to  stay  on  indefinitely  in  M . 

So  at  last,  unworthy  though  I  be,  yet  trusting  in  Him  to  supply  all  my 
deficiencies,  I  confessed  my  love  to  my  Saviour  publicly,  and  sat  down  at  his 
table.     May  I  live  worthy  of  my  Lord  all  the  remaining  days  of  my  life ! 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Although  not  officially  connected  with  the  W.  B.M.I,  Miss  Waite  is  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  a  worker  in  the  Bible  Institute  founded  by  Mr.  Moody  in  Chicago. 
Those  who  have  followed  Andrew  Murray's  guidance  in  **  The  Ministry  of  Intercession,** 
•*  With  Christ  in  the  School  of  Prayer,"  and  other  volumes,  will  be  glad  of  this  glimpse 
of  his  work  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  of  scenes  through  which  many  of  our  own 
missionaries  pass.     Christian  hearts  will  heed  Miss  Waite*s  request  for  prayer. 

Huguenot  CoLbEOE,  Wellington,  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  Aug.  14,  1899. 
It  is  now  almost  two  months  since  we  sailed  from  New  York,  and  the 
tokens  of  God's  loving  care  over  us  have  been  most  marked.  No  sea  voyages 
could  have  been  more  beautiful,  and  we  felt  that  the  prayers  being  offered  by 
our  friends  were  having  a  most  signal  answer.  Day  after  day  we  sailed  over 
waters  as  calm  as  waters  could  be ;  and  if,  as  we  had  greeted  returning 
missionaries  at  home,  the  world  had  seemed  small,  it  now  seemed  boundless, 
as  each  day  closed  and  still  only  the  apparently  limitless  waste  of  waters,  with 
its  ever-changing  face,  which  was  always  the  same.  Only  the  two  days 
just  before  reaching  Cape  Town  did  we  have  rough  weather,  getting  the 
swell  from  a  storm  of  which  we  saw  no  other  evidence. 

Our  south-bound  trip  was  uneventful  until  we  reached  Maderia  ;  even  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  was  kind  to  us.     As  we  looked  through  our  porthole  early 
Wednesday  morning,  July  12th,  we  saw  a  beautiful  picture  stretched  before 
us.     Rising  steeply  from  the  sea  was  a  stretch  of  beautiful  mountains  with 
clouds  renting  along  their  summits,  trailing  soft  fringes  down  into  the  ravines, 
and  tinted  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.     Varying  shades  of  green, 
brilliant  patches  of  red  soil,  white  and  yellow  houses  gave  a  diversified  color- 
ing,  the  effect  of  which  was  indescribably  beautiful.      At  the  foot  of  the 
Oiountains  lay  the  town  of  Funchal,  upon  a  most  beautiful  bay  whose  waters 
Were  so  blue   that  we   felt  not   even    the  Bay  of  Naples   could   be   bluer. 
Vociferating  crowds  of  natives  came  about  in  pretty  green  and  white  boats, 
*^?:g»"g  ^^^at  a  sixpence  be  thrown  into  the  water  that  they  might  dive  for  it, 
atnd  coming  on  board  with  embroideries,  silver  filigrees  and  wicker  chairs. 
Seated    in    one    of   the    dancing    boats    we    went    ashore.      No   wheeled 
V-ehicles  are  found  on  the   island.     Instead,  an  elegantly  upholstered  sort 
c>f  sledge,  drawn  by  oxen  and  with  an  elaborate  canopy  top,  is  the  carriage 
c:if  the  rich,  and  waits  upon  the  quay  for  passengers.     The  /raw  (street  car) 
f>oes  on  runners,  though  upon  a  track.     It  carried  us  through  narrow  streets, 
followed  by  hordes  of  boys  and  girls  with  quantities  of  flowers  for  sale,  to  the 
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spot  where  the  narrow-gauge  railway  started  up  the  mountain, — ^the  only 
wheeled  vehicles  in  Maderia.  Such  a  scene  of  beauty  had  never  met  our 
eyes  as  we  beheld  on  that  upward  trip.  Trop'cal  trees,  fi*uits  and  flowers, 
strange-looking  buildings,  quaintly  attired  people,  met  our  eyes,  and  below 
the  beautiful  bay  stretched  out  like  a  fairy  dream.  At  the  summit  was  a 
hotel,  with  a  garden  which  suggested  the  "Arabian  Nights"  by  its  beauty  and 
profusion.  We  mounted  still  higher  to  a  little  church  and  a  place  where  we 
obtained  a  wonderful  view  through  a  ravine. 

How  do  you  think  we  were  to  descend  ?  By  what  they  called  a  toboggan, 
but  utterly  unlike  its  Canadian  original :  a  wicker-basket  seat,  wide  enough 
for  three,  with  high  back,  bottom  and  front,  all  of  basket  work,  and  the  whole 
mounted  on  heavy  wooden  runners.  A  rope  attached  to  the  front  at  either 
side  was  passed  around  to  the  back,  where  a  guide  held  it.  A  push  and  the 
breathless  descent  began,  over  the  stones,  here  laid  in  undulations  to  increase 
the  friction,  down  through  a  street  so  narrow  that  we  could  almost  touch  the 
high  walls  on  either  side,  overhung  with  vines  and  roses.  Down,  down  the 
slope  so  steep  that  the  smoke  rose  from  the  wooden  shoes  of  the  sled  in  front, 
and  the  guides  sprang  on  the  runner  with  one  foot,  while*  with  the  other  they 
skillfully  guided.  A  sharp  turn, — we  shall  surely  run  into  that  wall  and  be 
dashed  to  pieces  !  But  no  ;  in  the  height  of  their  speed  they  slacken  and  guide 
with  wonderful  skill,  till  our  confidence  grows,  and  we  lean  back  to  enjoy  with 
relaxed  muscles  this  strange  experience. 

Two  mornings  later  we  passed  Teneriffe,  rising  in  solitary  majesty  from  the 
sea,  clothed  with  dazzling  clouds,  for  the  sun  was  just  rising.  The  next  day 
it  was  Cape  Verde,  and  my  heart  swelled  with  praise  to  God  as  my  eyes 
rested  on  the  first  piece  of  African  soil. 

Three  hours'  ride  northwest  from  Cape  Town  brought  us  to  Wellington. 
Miss  Ferguson,  the  principal  of  the  schools  there,  had  met  us  and  telegraphed 
of  our  safe  arrival,  so  a  warm  welcome  awaited  us.  Murray  Hall  and  the 
College  were  illuminated,  mottoes  of  welcome  hung  in  the  windows,  banks 
of  callas  deprived  of  their  yellow  centers,  which  were  replaced  by  lighted 
tapers,  banks  of  girls  upon  the  stairs  singing  a  hymn  of  welcome,  with  the 
teachers  at  the  door,  all  made  us  feel  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  Christian  kind- 
ness into  which  we  had  come. 

Mr.  Murray's  schools  here  are  more  numerous  than  I  knew.  First,  there 
is  the  cr'w'W  seminary,  started  twenty-six  years  ago  by  Miss  Ferguson  and 
Miss  Bliss,  with  five  or  six  buildings  as  dormitories  and  class-rooms,  includ- 
ing Goodnow  Hall,  a  fine  recitation  building  with  a  large  audience  room. 
Then  the  college  in  Cummings  Hall ;  the  Institute,  over  which  Mr.  Clinton 
Wood  presides — a  real  *' Bible  Institute";  a  Normal  Training  School  for 
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ichers ;  a  large  Boys'  Boarding  School ;  and  what  is  called  an  Industrial 
:hool,  ^vhere  poor  girls  get  a  little  schooling,  and  also  training  in  house- 
[>rk,  sewing,  etc.,  such  as  will  make  them  good  servants  or  house  mothers. 
U  these  schools,  including  over  seven  hundred  students,  are  under  Mr. 
urray's  supervision,  and  are  for  the  white  population.  Eighteen  young 
en  and  six  young  women  are  training  for  mission  work  in  the  Institute, 
kd  fifty  have  already  gone  into  the  mission  field.  Besides  that  number 
ere  are  multitudes  going  from  the  college  and  seminary  who  carry  the 
ission  spirit  into  their  home  towns,  and  are  doing  beautiful  service  for  the 
[aster.  The  strong  temperance  spirit  emanating  from  the  schools  here  is  a 
rcat  blessing  in  this. wine-producing  land. 

Wellington  is  a  beautiful  place,  surrounded  with  mountains,  like  Jerusa- 
:m.  Flowers  are  numerous,  and  wonderfully  lovely  callas  and  rose 
eraniums  grow  wild,  and  there  are  nearly  iive  hundred  varieties  of  heath. 
Vh&t  would  Scotchmen  say,  who  make  so  much  of  their  two  or  three 
inds?  A  beautiful  land  now  in  winter,  but,  I  fancy,  a  scorched-looking 
lace  in  summer.  .  .  . 

My  time  for  writing  letters  will  be  very  brief.  May  I  not  ask  my  friends 
3  write  very  generously ;  it  will  be  good  missionary  work,  telling  me  all 
orts  of  home  news.  Above  all,  will  you  not  pray  for  me — that  the  Holy 
>pirit  may  so  have  his  own  way,  unimpeded,  that  he  can  really  use  me  as 
le  will  to  take  his  message  in  power?  I  praise  God  for  bringing  me  to 
Vfrica.     May  He  not  be  disappointed.     God  bless  you  all.     With  love. 

Yours  in  His  service, 

Caroline  E.  Waite. 


FASHIONS  OLD    AND    NEW  IN    TURKEY.       > 

In  response  to  the' question  whether  non-Protestant  Armenian  women  ^till  cover 
heir  mouths  as  formerly  in  Eastern  Turkey,  Miss  C.  E.  Fush  replies  from  Arabkir, 
;*urkey,  Dec.  7,  1899  • — 

Protestantism  has,  no  doubt,  made  a  great  difference  as  to  the  cover- 
igof  the  women's  faces;  but  it  is  not  true  that  even  the  Protestants  have 
ntirely  ceased  to  cover  the  mouth  or  faces  of  the  women.  Custom  in  dif- 
Tent  places  differs  greatly. 

Here,  in  a  Protestant  family  a  handkerchief  would  be  tied  over  a  bride's 
touth  for  about  three  days  after  the  wedding ;  but  in  a  Gregorian  family  the 
mdkerchief  would  not  be  removed  for  one,  two,  or  even  three  years. 

In  Harpoot  and  Mezereh  she  would  only  be  covered  with  a  gauze  veil 
tlie   time  of  the  wedding  if  a  Protestant,  and  that  would  be  removed 
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after  the  festivities  were  over;  but  if  a  Gregorian  she  would  be  veiled  more 
heavily  and  for  a  longer  time.  ^ 

In  the  villages  about  Harpoot  the  covering  of  the  mouth  and  face  is  about 
as  of  old,  only  individual,  exceptional  cases- having  more  liberty. 

In  Palu  and  Malatia  I  do  not  see  but  the  majority  are  as  closely  veiled 
as  ever,  and  the  same  in  the  surrounding  villages. 

In  Geghi  and  Egin  they  even  go  out  into  the  street  for  quite  long  dis- 
tances with  no  covering — not  even  sheet  or  shawl — but  a  yaskmak^  or  ker- 
chief, tied  gracefully  on  the  head. 

In  Diarbekir  only  the  new  bride  is  covered  as  to  her  face ;  and,  come  to 
think  of  it,  tlie  veil  does  not  always  conceal  the  face. 

In  Harpoot,  Malatia  and  Mezereh  has  grown  up  a  fashion,  especially 
since  the  massacres,  of  covering  the  whole  face  with  a  thick,  silk  veil  tied 
under  the  silk  sheet,  when  any  woman,  old  or  young,  goes  into  the  street, 
provided  she  is  rich  and  wishes  to  follow  silly  fashion.  It  is  very  absurd. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  these  rules. 

I  do  not  talk  about  these  things  very  much  now.  They  do  not  seem  to 
me  as  bad  as  they  did.  If  the  women  were  spiritually  minded  and  devoted. 
I  could  stand  this.  I  almost  always  try  to  have  them  uncover  their  noses 
and  eyes, — it  seems  so  unhealthful  to  keep  them  tied  up. 

I  am  more  exercised  over  the  tendency  to  increase  titles  of  honor  in 
speech, — such  as  Hanum,  Eftendi,  Agha, — which,  it  seems  to  me,  shows 
such  a  wrong  pride. 

You  were  very  kind  to  send  me  the  stamps  for  an  answer.  This  is  so 
seldom  done  that  it  was  a  surprise.  How  few  think  of  all  the  expense  we 
have  for  postage ! 
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CATHEDRAL    AT    SEVILLE. 
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SPAIN. 
HOLY   WEEK  IN   SEVILLE.l    ^'^^^^'^VouhoaTio^ 

BY   MISS    MARY    L,  PAGE. 

*•  You  have  not  come  any  too  soon,"  they  said  when  I  arrived  in  Seville 
Wednesday  of  Holy  Week  ;  "  the  first  processions  begin  to-night."  I  had 
heard  much  of  these  processions  that  date  from  time  immemorial ;  they  are 
more  unique  and  characteristic  than  anything  in  Rome.  They  began  at 
sunset,  and  the  dramatic  effect  was  much  greater  at  night.  We  were  seated  in 
a  balcony  overlooking  a  square  which  was  full  of  people.  Down  the  long, 
narrow  street  opening  into  the  square  came  the  procession.  A  platform 
covered  with  a  velvet  canopy  was  moving  slowly  along ;  on  it  was  a  life-size 
figure  of  the  Virgin  dressed  in  gorgeous  robes  of  velvet  and  lace ;  there 
were  candles  and  footlights  in  front ;  twenty-five  men  screened  from  view 
bore  it  upon  their  shoulders,  stopping  now  and  then  to  rest.  Nazarenos — 
men  dressed  in  purple  or  red,  with  tall,  pointed  caps  and  masks  over  their 
fiices — walked  in  front.  They  belong  to  different  societies  who  own  these 
images,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  getting  up  a  splendid  show. 

Thursday  evening  the  pageant  went  on  again  for  three  or  four  hours,  but 
Friday  it  began  at  dark  and  lasted  all  night.  First  there  came  a  Virgin,  then 
some  apostles,  Christ  and  John,  John  with  Mary,  the  scene  in  the  garden, 
more  virgins,  the  trial  of  Christ,  the  Marys  round  the  cross,  the  crucifixion 
itself.  We  looked  and  looked ;  we  ate  our  dinner  in  snatches ;  the  pasos 
became  more  striking — the  descent  from  the  cross,  the  laying  in  the  tomb, 
and  then  more  and  more  virgins;  there  were  virgins  sorrowful,  virgins 
imploring,  virgins  resigned,  virgins  weeping.  Some  of  the  Nazarenos  were 
in  black,  others  were  in  white,  with  long  trains  sweeping  the  ground.  We 
presied  our  way  to  the  cathedral  to  see  the  procession  pass  through  the 
dimly  lighted  vaulted  arches.  As  they  emerge  they  were  met  by  a  band  of 
Roman  soldiers  with  flashing  helmets  and  shields;  their  robes  of  red  and 
crimson  and  purple  were  adorned  with  velvet  sashes  and  trimmed  with  fringe 
of  gold.  But  there  was  a  break  in  the  procession  and  hurrying  to  and  fro  ; 
ft  "Virgin  had  taken  fire  from  the  candles,  and  was  burning  up  I  The  platform 
Wftfl  hastily  withdrawn,  the  fire  extinguished,  and  after  a  moment  of  confusion 
the  scene  went  on.  Then  came  a  virgin  with  a  velvet  robe  that  had  cost 
$30,ooo,  given  by  the  cigarette  makers,  mostly  women.  A  centimo^the 
fifth  part  of  a  cent — had  been  exacted  from  their  wages  every  day  for  a  year. 
This  mantle  was  of  the  richest  crimson  velvet,  adorned  with  lace  and  jewels, 
and  having  a  train  that  reached  to  the  ground. 
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At  midnight  I  went  to  lie  clown,  but  got  up  ngain  for  two  hours.  IThe 
square  was  crowded  all  night  long  until  seven  in  the  morning.  The  most 
notable  figure  of  all  was  a  Virgin  covered  with  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
lent  for  the  occasion  bv  the  wealthy  women  of  the  city. 


INTKRIOR    OF    CATHEDRAL. 


Saturday  morninjij  wc  went  to  the  Cathedral  to  soe  the  "  rending  of  tb* 
veil."  We  were  there  an  iiour  beforehand  to  secure  places,  on  account  <^ 
the  press  of  people.     The  Cathedral   is  being  repaired;  the  center  is  full  ^^ 
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scaffolding,  so  the  ceremony  was  in  a  side  chapel.  After  a  short  service,  in 
which  mass  was  said,  the  priests  grouped  themselves  in  front  of  the  altar ; 
there  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then  at  a  signal  the  curtain  of  the  high  altar 
moved  slowly  back,  the  choir  boys  rang  hand  bells,  the  organ  burst  forth 
and  the  bells  of  the  Cathedral  clanged.  I  had  heard  the  effect  was  most 
impressive,  but  perhaps  I  was  a  little  too  near,  and  had  seen  them  trying  the 
cords  beforehand  to  see  if  they  would  work. 

The  afternoon  of  Holy  Thursday  we  went  to  see  the  archbishop  wash  the 
feet  of  the  beggars.  The  Cathedral  chapel  was  crowded  ;  a  space  in  front 
of  the  altar  had  been  reserved.  The  twelve  beggars  came  in  and  seated 
themselves  at  right  angles  in  front  of  the  altar.  They  were  neat  and  clean, 
dressed  in  new  suits  given  for  the  occasion.  The  archbishop,  surrounded 
by  bishops,  came  in.  They  took  off  some  of  his  splendid  robes;  attend- 
ants went  on  either  side  carrying  velvet  cushion,  silver  ewer  and  basin.  He 
dropped  a  little  water  on  the  clean  feet,  touched  them  with  a  towel,  and  the 
great  deed  of  love  and  humility  was  accomplished !  They  then  seated 
themselves  to  listen  to  a  sermon.  A  friar  with  tonsured  head  went  up  into 
the  high  pulpit.  He  was  dressed  in  coarse  brown  with  a  rope  girdle  round 
his  waist.  His  theme  was  the  love  of  God.  "  My  brethren,"  he  said,  '*  the 
source  of  love,  with  all  its  inspirations  and  manifestations,  is  found  in  the 
Catholic  church.  Where,"  he  cried,  "will  you  find  Protestants  with  this 
love ;  where  do  you  see  them  doing  good  deeds  for  the  love  of  God ;  what 
good  things  do  you  ever  find  among  them?"  And  the  archbishop,  bishops 
and  priests  listened  with  attention  and  nodded  approval. 

Easter  Sunday  I  went  to  hear  a  Protestant  pastor  in  what  was  once  a 
Catholic  Church,  but  was  bought  and  fitted  up  by  an  English  society.  In 
the  evening  I  heard  another  Protestant  sermon  in  still  another  Roman 
church.  The  convent  had  been  made  over  into  a  house,  and  there  the  pas- 
tor, climbing  up  a  narrow  iron  stair,  lived  with  his  family. 

They  say  that  the  great  hindrance  to  evangelical  work  in  the  south  of 
Spain  is  the  immorality  of  the  people.  The  climate  is  mild  and  soft,  the 
land  is  fertile  ;  trees  and  flowers  and  singing  birds  make  it  a  Paradise.  The 
temptations  also  of  an  indolent  life  and  yielding  disposition  are  tremendous. 

But  after  passing  through  this  garden  of  Spain  and  meeting  only  gentle- 
ness, kindness  and  generosity  on  every  hand,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Lord 
will  leave  this  people  to  their  own  destruction.  Surely  there  are  still  fifty 
righteous  men  to  be  found  even  in  Andalusia  ! 

Andalusia,  Spain,  April,  1S99. 
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POWER   OF  THE   WORD   IN   CHINA. 

'*  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void." 

BY   MRS.    ALBERT    P.    PECK,    PANG-CHUANG,    CHINA. 

Pew  who  have  lived  to  middle  life  have  not  had  times  of  special  per- 
2xity  or  unusual  sorrow,  when  a  verse  from  the  Book  of  books — familiar, 
ssibly — came  with  such  force  and  fullness  of  wisdom  and  comfort  that  one  is 
v'ed  to  feel  that  that  one  verse  is  worth  untold  treasures  :  "  My  grace  is  suf- 
*nt  for  thee  ;"  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who  strengtheneth  me." 
V  such  words  buoy  one  up,  and  make  possible  either  cheerful  resignation 
conformance  of  duties  that  seemed  entirely  beyond  one's  powers. 


MISSIONARY    STARTING    OUT    ON    A   TOUR. 

r  this  is  true  when  familiar  words  are  called  to  mind,  is  it  not  equally  so 
in  the  word  comes  as  a  new  mess.ij^e, — wholly  unknown  before.?  To 
istrate :  In  one  of  our  most  distant  out-stations  lived  a  widow  with  two 
5.  She  herself  and  one  son  were  Christians, — the  only  ones  in  the  vil- 
*, — while  the  other  son  was  dissolute  and  unprincipled.  The  Christian 
ng  man  became  ill  with  consumption,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  at 
e  reproached  the  mother  as  being  the  cause :  ''  Do  you  not  realize  that 
gods  are  trying  to  recall  you  to  a  sense  of  your  duty  ?  "  and  they  besought 
to  go  to  the  temple  to  pray  for  his  recovery,  but  she  was  firm.     Ahhough 
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everything  possible  was  done  for  the  young  man,  in  a  few  months  he  die»-^ 
Again  the  relatives  came  :  "  Do  you  not  see  how  your  persistency  has  broug  -3 
you  great  sorrow?  The  gods  have  touched  you  in  a  tender  spot;  it  is  n .de- 
vour wicked  son,  but  the  one  who  was  so  very  dear  to  you,  and  who,  wi  JE 
you,  had  deserted  the  gods,  who  has  been  taken  from  you.  It  is  so  foolis  .^ 
too,  to  forsake  these  gods  whom  your  ancestors,  for  so  many  generationK-oi 
have  worshiped, — whom  you  can  see,  and  whose  eyes  and  ears  you  kno^iz: 
are  watching  and  listening  to  you, — to  worship  this  God  of  the  foreignet^c: 
whom  you  acknowledge  no  one  ever  saw,  and  about  whom  you  know  ori^ — 
what  the  foreigners  tell  you."     We  heard  of  her  firmness  through  it  a^^ 
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although  nearly  beside  herself  with  grief,  and  invited  her  to  visit  us, —  anx- 
ious to  give  her  all  sympathy  and  help  possible.  She  reached  our  home  one 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  we  felt  our  words  gave  her  little  comfort.  But  the 
next  day  the  Bible  lesson  was  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John, 
— words  so  familiar  that  you  can  repeat  them  even  as  you  read  this,  but  words 
that  this  woman  had  never  before  heard.  Never  having  learned  to  read 
until  she  became  a  Christian  (and  she  was  too  old  to  make  rapid  progress), 
her  knowledge  of  the  Bible. was  limited  to  what  she  had  heard  at  preaching 
services  and  the  texts  she  had  committed  to  memory  ;  and  as  she  went  over 
and  over  the  beautiful  words  and  realized  that  her  son,  so  beloved,  had  not 
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e  into  an  unknown  land,  was  not  lost  to  her,  but  that  Christ  had  come 
him  to  take  him  to  a  beautiful  home  that  he  had  prepared,  and  that 
mg  the  **  many  mansions "  there  was  one  for  her,  too,  where  she 
lid  again  meet  her  son,  '*  to  go  no  more  out  forever,"  the  expression  of 
face  changed  from  one  of  hopeless  sorrow  to  almost  radiant  joy,  and  the 
les  were  illumined  as  never  before  by  the  rich  blessing  they  had  brought 
ne  sorrowing  heart. 

fow  clearly,  too,  are  duties  taught.  Cherishing  a  grudge, — so  dear  to  the 
lese  heart  (have  they  a  monopoly  of  it?), — the  desire  to  demand  *' an 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  how  Christ's,  "But  I  say  unto  you," 
clears  all  that  away;  and  Christians  accept  its  application  to  the 
\y  quarrels  so  distressingly  common. 


SELLING    BIBLES    IN    CHINA 


ow  well  we  recall  two  sisters-in-law  who  had  not  spoken  for  years, — 
a  church  member,  the  other  an  inquirer.  On  this  truth  being  pre- 
?d  them  they  mutually  apologized  and  dropped  the  enmity,  begun  by 
5  trivial  dispute,  and  a  recent  letter  speaks  of  their '' hobnobbing  over 
•  books,  one  patiently  helping  the  other." 

:ill  another  phase  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  one  of  our  helpers, 
,  before  his  conversion,  was  studying  to  be  a  Buddhist  priest.  He  still 
liimself  bound  by  a  vow  to  eat  no  meat.  On  being  remonstrated  with 
ome  of  the  Christians,  he  said,  ''Show  me  a  verse  that  bears  upon  it, 
I  will  invite  you  to  a  meat  feast  to-morrow."     ''Not  that  which  goeth 
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into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man  ;  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  a  man,"  quite  convinced  him,  and  they  had  their  least. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  showing  characters  changed^ 
family  life  made  peaceful  and  loving  through  the  agency  of  the  words  of  life, 
for  the  gospel  "  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  " — salvation  from  the 
power  of  sin  here  and  now — "  to  every  one  that  believeth," — to  Mongolian  as 
well  as  to  Anglo-Saxon. 

Other  results,  too,  may  be  shown.  A  merchant  from  a  mountain  village 
in  Shansi  went  to  a  city  on  business,  and  bought  from  a  man  on  the  street — 
a  colporter — a  copy  of  Luke.  Taking  it  home,  he  enjoyed  it  so  much  him- 
self that  he  invited  his  neighbors  in  to  hear. 
Through  the  influence  of  repeated  readings  a  com- 
pany of  them  were  led  to  give  up  the  worship  ot 
idols,  and  to  observe  every  seventh  day  by  meet- 
ing at  the  house  of  the  merchant  for  more  pro- 
longed reading  and  study  than  was  possible  at 
other  times.  The  next  year  the  merchant  tried  to 
find  the  man  who  had  sold  him  the  book,  but  the 
colporter  had  passed  on.  The  second  year,  how- 
ever, he  found  a  missionary,  who  was  staying  at  au 
inn  for  a  few  days.  He  explained  to  the  eager 
listener  the  passages  that  had  seemed  difficult  to 
understand  and  that  were  carefully  marked,  and  in 
response  to  a  most  urgent  invitation  visited  the  vil- 
lage of  the  merchant  in  the  course  of  his  tour.  To 
his  delight  he  found  about  thirty  persons  ready  for 
baptism,  and  a  large,  interested  audience  ready  to 
gather  whenever  he  would  address  them. 

Some  years  ago  two  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Province  of  Chihli,  while  touring,  stop- 
ped a  week  in  a  large  city,  but  met  with  little 
encouragement.  One  rainy  day — discouraged — they  were  planning  to  leave 
on  the  morrow,  when  two  teachers  sent  in  their  cards.  On  being  admitted, 
the  elder — a  man  of  gentlemanly  bearing  and  unusual  intelligence — said  he 
desired  information  about  a  doctrine  taught  in  a  book  he  had  purchased,  and 
which  impressed  him  as  teaching  the  truth.  The  intelligent  interest  of  the 
two,  searching  for  the  truth,  was  as  water  to  the  thirsty  to  the  two  so  full  of 
the  message  they  longed  to  give.  They  prolonged  their  stay,  and  afterward 
visited  the  village  home  of  the  two  teachers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  seven  stations  of  the  American  Board  in  North  China.     The  two  sons 
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f  the  older  teacher  are  native  pastors,  supported  by  the  native  church,  and 
le  only  daughter  was  the  first  woman  in  all  that  region  to  unbind  her  feet, 
nd  was  for  many  years  a  valued  Bible  woman ;  while  the  father,  after  a 
eautiful,  godly  life,  "  entered  into  rest."  And  all  this  chain  of  events — so 
ir-reaching  in  their  influence,  humanly  speaking — had  their  beginning  in  a 
ook  sold  by  a  colporter.  Surely  the  "  Sacred  Church  of  Christ"  did  "  Pub- 
sh  Good  Tidings,"  and  "Bore  Witness"  to  the  truth,  as  the  Chinese 
haracters  on  either  side  of  the  stand  in  the  illustration  proclaim. 

Within  a  few  months  a  man  who  found  a  tract  in  the  basket  of  the  waste- 
•aper  collector  was  converted  through  its  agency,  and  was  the  means  of 
ringing  nine  piersons  into  the  Christian  church.  The  story  of  Neesima 
eading  the  Bible — loaned  him  by  a  friend — at  night,  lest  its  discovery  should 
ost  him  his  life;  the  joy  it  gave  him;  the  ambition  it  stirred  within  him, 
rith  all  the  great  results, — no  mean  factor  in  leading  up  to  the  new  Japan, 
-all  IS  £Eimiliar  to  you, — is  enough  by  itself  to  make  us  long  for  the  wide 
mattering  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  make  us  wish  many  rulers  would 
nitate  the  young  African  king  who  "spent  all  his  taxes  buying  New  Testa- 
lentt  ftir  his  people,  who  learned  to  read  very  quickly."  All  may  share  the 
elingbf  the  missionary  who  reported  it :  "On  putting  one  of  these  silent 
issionaries  into  their  hands,  I  feel  God  is  going  to  speak  directly  to  their 
rk  eools/' 

V^y  often — as  in  some  of  the  instances  mentioned — is  curiosity  awakened, 
d  pAen  deep  interest  roused  by  the  preaching  of  the  colporters  and  by  the 
oks  «od  tracts  they  sell — not  give.  Not  infrequently,  either  in  city  chapels, 
at  country  fairs,  or  in  waiting  room  of  hospital  or  dispensary,  or  in  village 
sedngt,  are  those  met  whose  minds  and  hearts  have  been  in  a  degree  pre- 
red  for  tlie  reception  of  the  truth  through  these  means. 
We  read  of  the  many,  many  books  sold,  and  of  the  many  colporters  of  the 
ble  Society  so  faithfully  sowing  the  seed, — the  good  seed, — only  sowing, 

they  do  not  delay  to  nurture,  but  sowing  so  widely  all  over  the  vast  empire, 
ay  we  not  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  this  scattering  of  knowledge  ;  and  ought 
2  not  to  pray  that  those  who  read  and  listen  may  have  their  hearts  touched 
''  the  Spirit  of  God  and  be  awakened  to  newness  of  life? 

The  cuts  in  this  article  were  kindly  loaned  us  by  the  Leslie  Weekly  Company,  which 
*iied  an  interesting  article  on  the  work  of  the  Bible  Societ)^  in  China  a  few  months 
ace. 
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A  HINT  AT  TRACT  DISTRIBUTION  IN  JAPAN. 

BV   MRS.  JAMES    H.    PETTKE. 

*'  Haiken  sashite  tsukawasai ! "  ^^  Haiken  sashite  tsukawasai ! "  '^  Conde- 
scend to  make  us  to  look." 

A  little  impatiently  the  missionary  wife  and  mother  looks  up  from  the 
algebra  example  she  is  explaining,  for  she  is  teacher  as  well  as  mother,  and 
smiles  at  the  g^oup  of  well-dressed  Japanese  just  outside  the  low  veranda 
window. 

She  has  tried  not  to  see  and  not  to  hear,  but  they  will  not  be  denied ;  so 
with  a  half  sigh  over  another  interrupted  morning,  she  meets  at  the  door  the 
half  dozen  or  so  of  men,  women  and  children. 

*'  Will  you  please  condescend  to  let  us  gaze  at  your  beautiful  house?" 

She  bids  them  welcome,  and  leaving  shoes  outside  and  dropping  blankets 
and  bundles  on  the  floor  as  they  touch  the  soft  matting  with  their  foreheads^ 
they  tell  her  they  are  from  the  country',  have  heard  of  this  wonderful  for^ — 
eign  house,  and  have  come  a  long  distance  to  see  it.     So  she  leads  thenr"» 
around,  carefully  passing  by  the  study  ;  the  "  master  "  is  busy  over  his  even  - — 
ing  sermon  and  must  not  be  disturbed,  and  neither  the  schoolroom  nor  th^^ 
kitcnen  doors  stand  open  that  morning. 

As  they  pass  from  room  to  room  she  asks  them  if  they  know  anythin^^ 
about  this  Christ  religion,  and  just  before  they  leave,  with  a  prayer  that  sh^^ 
may  be  guided  in  the  choice,  she  gives  to  each  of  her  visitors  one  of  th^ 
tracts  which  she  has  in  store  for  just  such  callers, — for  the   man.  Dr.  Gor- 
don's "  What  is  Man?  "  for  the  woman  with  the  sad,  anxious  eves,  the  little 
pink-covered   "John   iii.    i6";    for  the   children,  a  copy  of  "Glad  Tid- 
ings," full  of  pictures  and  stories,  and  they  are  gone. 

An  hour  of  her  precious  schooltime  spent  on  these  people,  and  to  what 
good?  She  may  never  see,  never  hear  of  them  again,  and  yet  more  than 
once,  aye,  many  times,  that  morning  call  and  its  tract-giving  have  been 
blessed  to  the  curious  sightseer.  Some  heart  has  found  God,  and  the 
blessed  work  been  started  in  some  small  village. 

It  is  the  afternoon  for  the  weekly  visit  to  the  charity  wards  of  the  large 
Government  Hospital,  and  the  missionary  starts  out  with  hands  full  of  bright 
flowers  for  the  dreary  rooms,  and  a  bundle  of  tracts,  the  useful  "  John  iii. 
1 6  "  again,  Mr.  Kanamori's  "  San  Koriyo  "  or  **  The  Three  Fundamentals 
of  Christianity,"  the  last  numbers  of  Dr.  Atkinson's  admirable  little  paper, 
**The  Morning  Light,"  the  "  Chika  Mic/ii'*  of  Dr.  Davis,  "  Icht   Gon" 
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Fos.  I,  2,  3,  etc.,  a  few  Sunday-school  cards  from  America  with  a  verse  of 
cripture  on  the  back,  written  in  the  kana^  the  simple  hand  that  even  the 
'omen  can  read.  She  carries  also  books  to  be  lent,  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
1  Japanese,  "  Christy's  Old  Organ,"  "Bible  Stories,"  *'  Talks  to  Mothers," 
nd  as  she  goes  from  cot  to  cot  with  a  flower  and  a  kind  inquiry  for  each 
jrlorn  invalid  she  runs  over  her  store  of  literature,  thinking  what  will  best 
t  this  or  that  one's  needs,  praying  silently  that  the  Spirit  may  go  with  the 
rinted  message. 

As  the  missionary  starts  off*  for  a  tour  among  the  cities  and  towns  of  his 
5ld,  he  makes  large  drafts  on  his  stock  of  tracts ;  for  not  only  must  the 
^angelists  be  kept  supplied  with  all  the  helps  possible  for  their  work,  but, 
^  the  way,  as  the  traveler  stops  at  tea  houses  or  inns  as  he  walks  up  the 
lis  to  rest  his  tired,  two-legged  horse,  there  are  endless  opportunities  for 
is  sowing  by  the  wayside. 

He  meets  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the  "Jesus  way"  is  a 
jquent  and  welcome  topic  of  conversation.     Dr.  Learned's  Commentaries 

the  different  books  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  De  Forest's  Talks  on  the 
^n  Commandments,  are  in  constant  use,  as  also  the  Okayama  Orphanage 
iekly  newspaper,  and  talks  by  "Father  Ishii"  printed  and  sent  out  by 
5  Asylum  Press. 

The  bright-faced  little  Bible  woman  of  Okayama,  whose  name  is  a  house- 
Id  word  in  all  that  region,  never  goes  to  Kobe,  or  indeed  anywhere  by 
lin,  that  she  does  not  ask  to  look  over  the  supply  of  tracts  in  the  mission- 
y  closet ;  for  she  said,  "People  will  talk  and  read  on  the  train,  it  is  so  easy 

get  them  interested  in  the  '  way,'  and  they  will  read  anything  I  give 
em."  Her  own  little  talk  to  her  sinful  sisters  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind, 
led  as  it  is  out  of  her  own  experience,  with  the  love  of  God  for  these  weak 
d  erring  ones. 

At  the  time  of  the  Kyoto  Exhibition,  when  tliousands  of  people  were 
:racted  to  the  sacred  city,  under  Mr.  Cary's  wise  guidance  not  only  was 
ere  a  Jesus  preaching  place  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  passers-by,  but  thou- 
nds  of  little  three-cornered  tracts,  with  the  cross  on  the  cover,  were  given 
rely  to  all  who  would  take.  I  have  not  tried  to  give  a  list  of  tracts,  not 
en  to  mention  the  latest  or  best,  nor  the  aggregate  of  pages,  nor  any  of 
5  statistics  which  mean  so  much  and  yet  so  little.  I  have  only  attempted 
show  some  of  the  ways  in  which  tracts  are  distributed — a  few  of  the  many 
portunities  of  bringing  to  the  common  people  a  little  knowledge  of  God's 
ith,  which  we  hope  may  always  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  fuller  knowl- 
ge  that  leads  to  salvation. 
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In  the  summer  of  1873,  Dr.  Davis  wrote  in  broken  Japanese  the  first  draft 
of  the  first  tract  published  by  the  American  Board  Mission  ;  a  tract  revised 
by  his  teacher  into  such  high  Chinese  that  none  of  the  common  people  could 
read  it.  He  asked  another  scholar  of  pure  Japanese  to  put  it  into  language 
that  could  be  understood ;  it  came  back  liigher  yet  in  style,  and  more  diffi- 
<:ult  still  to  understand.  Then,  in  despair,  the  wise  doctor  sat  down  with 
his  teacher  and  fought  it  out,  word  by  word,  demanding  it  should  be  put  into 
the  every-day  talk  of  the  common  people ;  and  the  Japanese  helper  begged 
his  name  might  never  be  used  in  connection  with  it,  as  he  was  ashamed  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  so  colloquial  a  book.  This  was  the  '*  Cliika 
Michi,"  a  little  tract  whose  circulation  during  the  first  ten  years  reached 
100,000  copies,  and  its  end  is  not  yet. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  long  list  of  tracts  written  by  mission- 
aries and  Japanese  Christians,  printed  by  different  missions  and  by  the 
Tract  Society,  and  scattered  broadcast  through  that  land  where  one  rarely 
finds  a  man  or  woman  who  has  not  mastered  the  intricacies  of  at  least  the 
Japanese  syllabary. 

Okayama,  Japan. 

TURKEY. 
THE  BLESSING  OF  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  IN  TURKEY. 

BY    MRS.  L.  S.   CRAWFORD. 

"Doyou  have  what  you  want  to  read  Sunday  afternoons  r  "  said  a  mis- 
sionary lady  to  the  young  woman  who  served  in  her  kitchen.  *'  I  have  my 
hymn  hook^  and  I  enjoy  that  very  much,"  the  girl  responded.  And  yet  it 
was  the  same  hymn  book  from  which  she  had  sung  in  church  Sunday  after 
Sunday  for  many  years.  Rather  stale  fare  for  Sunday  afternoons,  we  should 
think  it.     Should  we  not? 

A  poor,  ignorant  woman  came  for  many  weeks  to  a  Protestant  Sunday 
school,  enjoying  the  exercises,  and  especially  the  hymns,  some  of  which  she 
learned.  Then  followed  weeks  of  absence,  after  her  employers  had  discov- 
ered where  she  went  on  Sundays,  and  had  forbidden  her  going  there  again. 
One  day  she  found  Iier  way,  unobserved,  to  the  missionary  house,  and  de- 
lighted to  see  her  friends  again,  sat  down  and  sang  the  hymns  she  had 
kept  in  mind  during  her  exile. 

A  girl  lay  sick — dying — in  the  Greek  quarter  of  Broussa.  She  had  never 
mingled  much  with  Protestants,  nor  attended  their  services.  During  her 
illness,  however,  she  welcomed  a  neighborly  call  from  a  missionary,  and 
asked  for  a  hymn  that  she  had  somewhere  heard, — 

"Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know, 
For  the  Bible  tells  me  so." 
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he  visitor  gladly  gave  her  a  little  hook  containing  that  hymn,  with  others, 
id  she  read  it  often  during  the  last  days  of  her  life,  and  died  with  the  book 
ider  her  pillow. 

I  have  told  these  incidents  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  value  of  a  hymn 
x>k.  At  this  moment  there  comes  before  me  the  picture  of  a  woman  in  a 
ttle  mountain  village  of  log  huts, — one  of  the  humblest  of  women,  yet  one 
.  whose  soul  the  light  had  dawned.  She  had  barely  learned  to  read,  and 
sgged  me  for  a  hymn  book.  *'  I  can't  get  one.  Do  give  me  one  or  send 
le  one."  If  I  remember  correctly,  she  was  not  begging  it  as  a  gift, — she 
as  ready  to  pay  its  price, — but  she  hungered  for  what  it  contained.  I  know 
>t  how  to  represent  to  you  the  important  part  that  hymns  iiave  in  the  re- 
2^ous  education  of  a  people.  As  I  write  another  company  of  village 
omen  comes  to  my  mind;  women  learning,  with  the  help  of  a  faithful 
ible  woman,  the  very  "principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  and  hymns 
ere  an  important  agency.  How  often,  in  my  own  experience,  has  a  hymn 
ing  been  the  natural  starting  point  for  religious  teaching  or  conversation. 
I  the  village  cf  Sartovan,  Turkey,  where  both  men  and  women  work  in 
e  fields,  in  these  latter  years,  since  a  new  light  has  come  to  the  village, 
le  hears  Christian  songs  echoing  from  one  hillside  to  another  as  the  people 
e  out  at  their  work. 

The  publication  department  is  an  expensive  department  of  missionary 
ork,  and  in  some  countries  is  hampered  by  the  censor  of  the  press.  In 
ese  days  of  retrenchment,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  this  is  not 
e  place  to  curtail  expenses.  "  Why  do  you  attempt  much  literary  work.^ 
ive  the  people  the  Bible  only.  Is  not  that  really  all  you  had  better  try  to 
>?  Where  you  are  working  among  civilized  people  can  you  not,  in  your 
hools,  avail  yourselves  of  the  text-books  they  use  ?  Many  of  these  people 
ive  their  own  schools  and  must  use  books.  Can  you  hope  to  create  a  lit- 
ature  for  them?  Is  that  legitimate  missionary  work?" 
What  shall  we  say  in  answer  to  these  queries?  Yes,  the  Bible  ts  the 
one  thing  needful."  Were  not  another  treating  that  theme,  I  should  like 
tell  you  of  some  women  I  have  seen  in  whom  it  has  accomplished  won- 
ous  things.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  thing  to  give  the  Bible  to  a  people, 
lould  we,  then,  stop  with  that? 

Did  you  ever  try  to  teach  a  Sunday-school  class  that  had  only  the  Bible 
Kt  from  which  to  study?  I  have,  and  the  result  was  that  I  had  to  prepare 
sson  helps  myself,  and  rejoice  that  now  the  mission  press  furnishes  these 
rips.  I  found  my  scholars  incapable  of  deducing  the  thought  from  the  text 
ithout  some  guide  in  their  study.  In  this  land,  where  we  deal  with  pupils 
greater  inherited  ability,  we  do  not  think  of  requiring  it  of  them. 
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A  mission  press  does  not  attempt  to  "  create  a  literature."     The  literature 
of  a  people  must  come  from  the  people  themselves, — not  from  foreigners. 
And  now  in  some  mission  lands  we  are  able,  in  educational  work,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  books  prepared  by  others.     The  need  of  publishing  school  text- 
books, or  any  secular  books,  grows  less  and  less.     Then,  too,  in  our  higher 
schools  English  is  taught  more  and  more,  so  that  our  graduates,  including 
many  of  our  pastors,  are  able  to  read  English  intelligently  and  well.     But 
there  still  remains  the  mass  of  our  people  to  live  Christian  lives,  and  to  traia 
Christian  families.     We  owe  them  something.     They  cannot  read  English 
books  and  papers.     They  are,  many  of  them,  people  of  limited  advantages. 
But  they  are  struggling  upward.     To  these  people — and  they  are  many— 
a  weekly  religious  paper  in  the  vernacular  is  a  necessity  of  Christian  life. 
Nor  is  a  child's  too  great  a  luxury,  nor  outside  the  limit  of  "  legitimate  mis- 
sionary work."     Without  this  help  how  can  we  hope  to  cultivate  Christian 
homes?     How  can  Sunday  be  made  the  day  it  should  be  to  children  grow- 
ing up  in  these  homes?     The  "  Letters  to  Mothers,"  prepared  by  the  elder 
Mrs.  Riggs,  have  been,  and  are  still,  valuable  aids  to  such  families.     More 
recently  Mrs.  Fowle  and  Mrs.  Seelye  have  contributed  to  children's  literature. 

I  was  once  talking  with  some  women  in  a  town  where  the  language  spoken 
was  so  corrupt  that  I  had  difficulty  in  understanding  the  people.  Troubled 
myself  to  understand,  I  feared  lest  my  words  might  be  equally  unintelligible 
to  them.  So  I  asked  the  women  if  they  could  understand  nie.  "  O  yes," 
was  the  answer.  "  We  cannot  talk  as  you  do,  but  Kyria  Sophia,  our  Bible 
woman,  has  taught  us  to  read  so  we  can  understand  you."  Learning  to 
read  had  introduced  them  to  a  purer  language.  A  missionary  has  told  me 
of  revisiting  a  place  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  and  obsei-ving  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  language  of  the  people,  especially  noticeable  among  the 
women ;  due  to  the  fact  that  during  those  ten  years  they  had  been  under  the 
religious  instruction  of  an  educated  Christian  pastor  and  his  wife,  and  had 
been  inspired  by  them  to  make  use  of  such  literature  as  was  available  to 
them. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  those  who  need  Christian  literature  to  fill  a 
vacancy,— whose  lives  would  be  empty  without  it.  There  is  another  class 
to  be  considered, — young  people  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  especially 
on  the  coast,  who  are  being  fascinated  by  weak  and  pernicious  French  liter- 
ature, which  floods  the  market.  We  once  passed  ten  days  In  quarantine 
just  out  of  Constantinople.  A  fellow-passenger  spent  nearly  all  the  time 
reading  French  novels;  going  through  something  like  eight  in  the  ten  days. 
We  believe  in  crowding  out  the  bad  by  bringing  in  the  good.  For  the  sake 
of  this  class  we  encourage  the  study  of  English, — to  bring  the  rich  stores  of 
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English  literature  within  their  reach.  For  them,  also,  some  choice  books 
have  been  translated,  including  works  of  Henry  Drummond  and  Andrew 
Murray ;  too  few,  alas,  to  meet  the  need,  but  a  help. 

We  must  feed  the  lambs  of  our  flock.  We  once  established  a  Sunday- 
school  libraiy  in  G>nstantinople,  but  found  available  scarcely  thirty  books 
in  Greek,  Armenian  and  Turkish  suitable  and  attractive  for  Sunday-school 
scholars.  Thank  God  for  translations  that  have  been  made  of  books  like 
"Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  "Tip  Lewis  and  his  Lamp,"  J.  G.  Holland's 
"  Letters  to  Young  People,"  "  Christie's  Old  Organ,"  "  Black  Beauty," 
Samuel  Srailes's  "  Self-Help."  Would  there  were  more  of  them  !  Thank 
God  for  the  monthly  ChiUPs  Paper.  Would  it  were  a  weekly  !  I  am  re- 
minded here  of  the  limitation  of  our  kindergarten  schools.  Our  most  ven- 
erable missionary  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  translate  "  Five  little  chick- 
adees sitting  in  the  sun."  As  the  mission  press  cannot  undertake  to  print 
the  translations  of  such  songs,  our  kindergartners  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  press  by  making  mimeograph  copies  of  them, 
and  so  bringing  them  within  reach  of  many  schools.  Sunday-school  songs 
are  often  multiplied  in  the  same  way,  at  the  expense  of  time  instead  of  money. 

Good  and  needed  work  has  been  done  by  our  missionaries  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  theological  books  and  Bible  commentaries.  The  demand  for  these 
decreases,  in  a  measure,  with  the  increase  in  the  study  of  English  in  our 
theological  seminaries ;  and  yet,  to  the  ordinary  student,  the  mother  tongue 
is  most  easily  grasped.  The  Protestant  community  in  Unieh,  in  a  sense, 
owes  its  existence  to  a  volume  of  Jonas  King's  sermons.  A  prominent 
pastor  in  Constantinople  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  "  true  light,"  by  a 
small  publication  that  fell  into  his  hands.  And  although  he,  and  the  priest 
who  was  with  him,  tore  and  buried  the  leaves  they  considered  pernicious, 
yet  the  seed  bore  its  fruit.  Instances  ot  this  kind  are  often  quoted,  and, 
perhaps,  more  often  unknown. 

On  the  Woman's  Board  Prayer  Calendar  we  occasionally  see  the  subject, 
«« Christian  Literature."  When  we  see  it  again  let  it  bring  to  our  minds  the 
Christian  homes  established,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  begun 
to  feed  on  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  word,"  and  who  need  its  nourishment. 
Let  us  think  of  the  children  they  are  endeavoring  to  train  to  Christian  man- 
hood and  womanhood;  children  who  should  have  larger  opportunities  than 
their  parents  have  had.  Let  us  remember  the  young  people  attracted  by 
virchristian  literature.  And  let  us  earnestly  ask  God's  blessing  on  song  and 
story,  on  all  that  heh:)«;  Bible  study,  that  builds  up  the  Christian  life,  that  fills 
the  mind  of  youth  with  what  is  pure  and  good. 


-  To  give  iighif  to  them  that  sit  in  dartiness  "^j^Mrt- 

WHO    SAVED    AZALEA? 

Azalea  was  so  young  and  so  pretty  ;  but  to-day  there  was  a  look  of  over- 
whelming sorrow  in  the  dark  eyes.  She  stood  in  the  deserted  schoolroom 
at  the  west  window,  but  did  not  notice  the  beauty  of  the  sunset. 

When  her  teacher  approached,  she  turned  with  such  a  sad  little  smile  that 
tiie  tears  sprang  to  Miss  Ellis's  eyes. 

The  girl  bent  her  glossy  dark  head,  and  touched  the  kindly  hand  laid 
upon  her  arm  with  her  lips. 

After  a  moment's  silence  she  said,  huskily,  "When  the  sun  sets  again  they 
will  come  for  me." 

''My  child,  my  child,"  pleaded  Miss  Ellis,  "  don't  give  up  yet.  The  for- 
eign mail  must  come  to-morrow.     Pray  God  that  he  may  send  us  help." 

The  American  lady  who  had  supported  Azalea  at  the  mission  school  had 
died,  and  left  her  unprovided  for.  In  another  year  she  would  have  been 
accepted  as  a  teacher  in  some  of  the  other  schools.  But  now  she  must  go 
back  to  her  parents,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  her,  only  because  an  old 
mandarin  had  offered  many  cash  for  her,  to  be  his  child-wife. 

"  Our  poor,  contemptible  daughter  shall  go  to  your  magnificent  house  as 
soon  as  she  returns,"  they  had  promised. 

Azalea's  years  with  her  Christian  teachers  and  companions  had  taught 
her  the  shame  and  degradation  of  such  a  position,  and  the  poor  girPs  heart 
was  breaking  under  her  hard  fate. 

(162) 
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Miss  Ellis  had  written   to  different  auxiliaries,  and  done  everything  she 
could  to  raise  the  means  to  keep  her,  and  now  could  only  wait  and  pray. 


Florence  Meredith  and  Lena  Lewis  walked  happily  down  the  street  of  a 
busy  American  city. 

**  Where  are  you  bound,  Florence  ?  " 

*'  I  am  going  down  to  Hall's,  to  buy  one  of  those  pretty  braided  Jackets. 
There  is  one  that  is  just  a  match  for  my  new  suit.  The  price  is  fifteen  dol- 
lars.    Papa  gave  me  the  money  for  it  this  noon.     Isn't  he  a  dear?  " 

*'Yes,  he  is,  decidedly.     But  what  is  the  matter  with  this  jacket?" 

**0,  the  sleeves  are  too  big  to  be  in  style,  and  I  am  going  to  the  conven- 
tion next  week,  you  know.     Why  are  you  stopping  here?" 

**  Mrs.  Arnold,  a  returned  missionary  from  China,  is  to  speak  to  the  ladies 
in  our  church  parlors.     Come  with  me." 

"  O,  I  think  not.     I  don't  believe  I  am  very  much  interested  in  foreign  . 
missions.     They  seem  so  far  off." 

"  You  ought  to  be,  if  you  are  not ;  so  come  along.  Anybody  would  tliink 
you  hadn't  heard  of  telegraph  cables." 

A  sweet,  gentle-faced  lady  was  just  commencing  to  speak  as  tliey  entered. 

"  Before  I  begin  upon  the  subject  you  wished  me  to  discuss^  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Miss  Ellis  this  morning.  She 
is  an  American  missionary  in  China,  and  is  in  great  distress  about  a  much- 
loved  pupil  who  will  be  obliged  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year  unless  we 
can  send  fifteen  dollars  for  her  support  another  year." 

Then  Mrs.  Arnold  told  them  all  of  Azalea's  sorrowful  story.  When  she 
had  finished  she  said,  •'  Will  you  bow  your  heads  a  nK)ment,  and  ask  God 
to  put  it  in  some  one's  heart  to  send  tlie  sum  so  sorely  needed?  " 

Florence,  at  the  first  mention  of  the  desired  amount,  felt  how  much  l>etter 
it  would  be  to  save  that  girl  than  to  wear  a  pretty  wrap  ;  but  she  hardened 
her  heart  and  put  tlie  thought  persistently  away,  and  told  herself  some  one 
else  would  be  sure  to  give  it.  She  always  grave  liberally  from  her  allow 
ance,  and  no  more  was  required  of  her ;  but  she  knew  her  excuses  were 
as  flimsy  as  selfish. 

When  the  others  bowed  their  heads  in  prayer  she  did  the  same ;  hut  she 

could  not  pray. 

She  only  kept  saying,  *«  I  can't  go  and  wear  this  old  wrap." 

Mrs.  Arnold  went  on  with  her  talk,  but  Florence  did  not  hear  her^  at  last 

she   muttered :  "  I  just  won't  do  it  anyway.     Now  1  am  going  to  listen 

to  what  that  woman  is  saying." 
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Suddenly  there  flashed  into  her  mind  the  remarks  of  the  society  presi- 
dent, made  when  they  appointed  her  delegate  to  the  State  convention. 

'*  I  think,"  he  said,  '*  sometimes  we  make  a  mistake  and  send  our  most 
brilliant  members  to  conventions,  instead  of  tried  and  live  Christians;  but 
this  time  we  have  combined  the  two,  for  while  Miss  Meredith  is  a  brilliant 
and  intellectual  member,  she  never  forgets  our  constant  aim  is  to  *  lift  up— 
to  hold  up.'" 

"  That  was  what  he  said,"  she  whispered,  *'  and  I  have  not  even  tried 
to  be  intellectual.  I  have  thought  only  of  my  pretty  clothes,**  and  her  head 
bowed  low  in  shame  and  sorrow. 

At  the  close  of  the  talk  a  lovely  girl  came  up  to  Mrs.  Arnold  and  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  If  you  please,  I  would  like  to  give  you  this  for  Azalea," 
and  she  put  fifteen  dollars  in  the  lady's  hand. 

*'  Oh  my  dear  !  my  dear !  How  can  I  thank  you  !  Come  and  tell  the 
ladies  about  it." 

"  Oh  no !  I  would  rather  not,"  said  Florence,  crimsoning  deeply. 

"  At  least  tell  me  your  name,"  entreated  the  lady. 

"Please  Just  say  it's  from  one  who  needs  praying  for,**  came  the  answer 
in  almost  a  whisper. 

Azalea,  the  devoted  native  teacher  in  far-away  China,  always  prays  for 
the  one  who  saved  her ;  but  she  never  knows  even  her  name. 

But  God  knows,  and  he  will  not  forget. —  TAe  Missionary  Friend, 


HELPS  FOR  LEADERS.— MISSION  CIRCLE  MEETING. 

INDIA. — THE    COUNTRY. 
BY    MISS   MARY   LEWIS    SPEARB. 

To  give  a  lasting  impression  of  this  gre^t  country  in  but  one  lesson  the 
leader  will  teach  only  the  most  salient  features,  and  those  very  definitely. 

First,  some  representation  of  India  should  be  shown ;  a  large  map  of  the 
world  and  another  of  the  country  would  be  ideal ;  but  any  map,  even  a 
blackboard  outline,  will  be  found  helpful. 

Next  comes  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  previously  prepared  and 
distributed. 

1.  Where  is  India? 

In  response  to  this  some  child  tells  carefully  how  he  would  go  there  from 
the  United  States,  using  the  map  as  far  as  possible. 

2.  What  are  Indians  main  divisions.? 
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lere  it  will  be  well  to  explain  this  term  before  a  second  child  indicates 

main  divisions  upon  the  map. 

,.  What  are  the  great  rivers  and  mountains  of  India  ? 
..  Where  are  the  great  cities  of  India  ? 
;.  Point  out  our  mission  stations. 

These  should  appeal  to  the  eye  more  than  all  the  rest.     An  outline  of 
ght  paper  or  ribbon  may  indicate  each  mission  district,  while  its  impor- 
t  cities  and  towns  may  be  designated  by  wafers  or  cloth  in  gay  colors  con- 
sting  with  the  outline. 
1.   How  old  is  India  ? 

\ns. — India  is  so  old  that  when  our  ancestors  in  England  and  Germany 
re  savages  the  people  of  India  lived   in  houses,  cultivated  fields,  built 
lutiful  temples,  wove  gorgeous  cloth  for  their  kings  and  nobles,  and  had 
ny  wonderful  books  and  poems. 
r.  How  did  India  come  by  its  name? 
\ns. — From  the  Indus  River. 
I.   How  do  the  country  and  the  people  look? 

iere  one  of  the  oldest  children  may  describe  a  few  of  India's  natural 
uties  and  the  general  .appearance  of  the  people,  touching  briefly  upon 
te.  If  photographs  of  either  scenery  or  people  are  available  they  will 
ke  a  pleasant  climax  to  this  part  of  the  programme. 
Jy  this  time  the  little  bodies  will  need  some  organized  activity,  so  a  grand 
rch  around  the  chapel  may  be  formed,  to  some  sparkling  tune.  The  kin- 
garten  favorite,  "Little  Soldiers  of  the  King,"  ''Uplift  the  Banner,"  or 
n  our  much-used  "Onward,  Christian  Soldier"  have  all  good  rhythm, 
I  the  pianist  may  make  the  march  a  quickstep.  Should  the  leader  wish 
prolong  this  exercise  she  could  group  seats  in  the  chapel  in  approximate 
Tis  of  Indian  districts,  leaving  a  curving  aisle  for  the  Ganges,  and  naming 
h  district  as  the  children  pass 'through  it.  If,  however,  the  seats  are  not 
ily  moved,  little  placards  bearing  the  names  of  the  various  districts  may 
tied  to  the  seats  and  the  children  can  pass  between  the  boundaries. 
Jpon  the  children's  return  to  their  places  let  the  leader  tell  two  or  three 
•rt  missionary  stories  descriptive  of  both  tropical  regions  and  the  cooler 
malayan  country,  usinor  variety  of  incident  to  show  progress  in  work  for 

Saviour.     Such  stories  are  found  in  leaflets  and  religious  papers,  also  in 
s  of  the  Mission  Dayspring  and  Life  and  Light. 
f  the  children  are  asked  many  questions  during  such  narratives  their  co- 
jration  is  secured. 
Vnother  sure  approach  to  cordial  interest  is  through  the  "eye-gate** ;  hence 

indispensable  map,  while  colored  crayons  are  a  means  of  grace* 
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Besides  these,  one  may  occasionally  borrow  a  native  costume  in  which  the 
child  whom  she  '*  delights  to  honor"  will  joyfully  be  arrayed,  and  in  every 
community  some  curios  may  be  collected  which  will  render  the  foreign  country 
a  living  reality  to  little  men  and  women  for  whom  the  world-field  is  so  new. 


Srraps  ixom  anx  Wioxh  ^ashd 

Contributions  for         We  are  glad  to  report  a  gain  of  $757.85  in  contribu- 
THE  Month.  tions  for  the  month  ending  February  i8th  as  compared 

with  the  same  month  last  year.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  the 
account  stands  $32,312.45  in  1899  and  $29,679.82  in  1900 — a  decrease  of 
$2,632.63.  As  the  results  of  the  winter's  work  continue  to  come  in,  we  trust 
the  present  decrease  will  be  wiped  out,  and  a  decided  increase  be  reported. 
Let  us  have  faith  to  believe  also  that  the  month  of  March,  when  so  many 
prayers  will  be  offered  for  our  treasury  will  bring  in  substantial  results.  We 
hope  that  none  of  our  workers — none  of  those  who  read  these  lines — will  forget 
even  for  a  day  to  render  this  service.  "Prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  3'ou 
out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 
Hallowed  The  silver  and  the  gold  are  barren  without  the  Lord ;  but 
Gifts.  with  him  they  are  hallowed  ;  they  are  fruitful ;  they  become  as 
it  were  sacraments  of  his  loving-kindness.  Beyond  all  which  they  do 
directly  in  the  support  of  the  workers  and  their  work,  their  increase  received 
in  faith,  is  as  the  pressure  of  His  hand  reminding  us  that  they  are  his,  and 
bidding  us  come  again  to  him  in  hope,  and  ask  for  more  to  be  used  for  him. 
— India's  Women. 

Aggressive  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  hear  from  time  to  time  of 

Movement,  the  efforts  put  forth  in  our  Branches  to  carrj'  out  the  plans 
made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Syracuse  for  an  aggressive  movement  in  the 
Board  for  the  year  1900.  Our  Branch  officers,  and  those  specially  interested 
in  our  auxiliaries,  are  quietly  but  persistently  working  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested there — the  expansion  of  auxiliaries  endeavoring  to  reach  every  mem- 
ber in  the  churches,  and  personally  visiting  those  places  where  no  organization 
yet  exists  and  the  extension  of  information  as  mentioned  on  another  pas^e. 
The  memorial  fund  now  amounts  to  $1,800  actually  received,  besides 
pledges;  also  a  movement  to  raise  a, fund  by  small  contributions  in  other 
directions.  Let  us  press  on  with  all  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  which  we 
are  capable,  feeling  that  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 
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Missionary  It  has  been  pleasant  to  welcome  in  the  Board  rooms  the 

PuisoNALs.  last  few  weeks  three  returned  missionaries — Mr.  Goddard 
of  the  Foochow  Mission,  Dr.  Van  Allen  of  Madura,  and  Miss  Lucy  E. 
Case  of  the  Baikwa  Girls'  School,  Osaka,  Japan.  It  has  been  our  pleas- 
ure also  to  receive  into  our  large  family  new  missionaries — Miss  Elizabeth 
Clarke,  who  went  out  two  years  ago  to  render  temporary  assistance  to  her 
father  in  Samokov,  Bulgaria,  and  who  has  applied  for  and  received  appoint- 
ment as  a  regular  missionary ;  Dr.  Minnie  B.  Stryker,  probably  going  to 
China;  and  Miss  Mary  Isabel  Ward,  daughter  of  Mr.  Langdon  S.  Ward, 
former  Treasurer  of  the  American  Board,  for  Marsovan,  Turkey.  The  many 
friends  of  Dr.  Julia  Bissell  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  is  rapidly  regain- 
ing health  and  strength  in  Switzerland,  hoping  to  return  to  Ahmednagar 
in  the  early  summer.  Our  readers  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  Miss  Beulah 
Logan's  continued  illness.  A  letter  dated  December  12th  from  Miss  Bald- 
win, states  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  leave  her  bed  since  the  last  Sunday 
in  August.  The  missionaries  were  planning  to  send  her  to  this  country  at 
the  first  opportunity.  At  the  time  the  letter  was  written  they  were  experi- 
encing a  bitter  disappointment  from  the  announcement  that  the  Morning 
Star  would  not  go  to  Ruk  on  its  yearly  voyage.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
special  trip  of  the  Star  in  an  extra  voyage  to  Honolulu  last  summer  made 
it  very  difficult  to  go  as  far  as  Ruk,  and  the  decision  that  she  should  not 
go  was  made  without  knowing  the  conditions  there.  Supplies  were  to 
go  on  some  other  ship,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  best 
possible  arrangements  will  be  made  to  bring  the  dear  invalid  to  her  home 
and  friends. 

Latsr.  Word  has  been  received  that  Miss  Logan  was  placed  in  a  chance 
English  steamer  and  taken  to  Sydney,  Australia,  reaching  there  January 
31st.  At  the  date  of  writing  she  was  in  a  good  private  hospital,  having  the 
best  of  care  and  medical  attendance. 

EcuMSNicAL  As  the  time  approaches  for  the  opening  of  the  Ecumenical 

CoNFERSNCB.  Conference  the  interest  grows  apace.  It  promises  to  be  a 
most  remarkable  gathering.  Guests  from  abroad  are  already  turning  Iheir 
faces  thitherward,  and  we  have  been  permitted  to  welcome  the  first  speaker 
for  our  day  for  Woman's  Work,  Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  who  is  to  give  a  paper  on  "The  Responsibility  of  Women  in 
Foreign  Missionary  Work."  This  is  but  the  beginning,  we  trust,  of  a  large 
company  from  over  the  sea  that  we  shall  be  privileged  to  receive  to  our 
hearts  and  homes.  They  do  not  come  as  strangers,  but  as  friends  beloved, 
bound  to  us  by  the  close  tie  of  missionary  service.     A  hearty  welcome  to  all ! 
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CO-WORKERS  WITH   GOD. 

**  The  day  is  long,  and  the  day  is  hard, 
We  are  tired  of  the  march  and  of  keeping  guard; 
Tired  of  the  sense  of  a  fight  to  be  won, 
Of  days  to  live  through,  and  of  work  to  be  done; 
Tired  of  ourselves  and  of  being  alone : 
Yet  all  the  while,  did  we  only  see, 
We  walk  in  the  Lord's  own  company. 
We  fight,  but  *tis  he  who  nerves  our  arm ; 
He  turns  the  arrows  that  else  might  harm, 
And  out  of  the  storm  he  brings  a  calm ; 
And  the  work  that  we  count  so  hard  to  do, 
He  makes  it  easy,  for  he  works  too ; 
And  the  days  that  seem  long  to  live  are  his, 
A  bit  of  his  bright  eternities ; 
And  close  to  our  need  his  helping  is." 


EXTRACTS   FROM   RECENT   LETTERS. 

FROM    MRS.    HENRY   BISSELL,   AHMBDNAGAR,    IN   THE   MIDST   OF   FAMINE. 

I  NEVER  saw  such  a  baby  as  stayed  here  at  our  gate  a  few  days  last  week* 
My  husband  was  sure  it  was  dead,  but  when  a  little  milk  was  offered,  it 
opened  its  little  mouth  and  smacked  its  lips  till  it  brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 
.  .  .  People  are  constantly  being  hurt  on  the  relief  works,  and  we  simply 
must  help  feed  them  as  long  as  we  have  a  cent  left  ourselves,  which  is  not 
very  long  these  days.  Our  Christian  people  in  the  villages  are  in  many  ways 
having  harder  times  than  we,  especially  the  teachers  and  preachers.  One  of 
the  teachers'  wives  said  to-day,  "  We  never  sit  down  to  a  meal  that  there  are 
not  anywhere  from  four  to  ten  crowding  in  asking  for  a  mouthful  or  two,  till 
sometimes  we  just  do  not  know  what  to  do."  It  is  so  hard.  We  are  often 
terribly  pressed  with  requests  for  help. 

[This  letter  was  written  before  the  missionaries  knew  of  the  relief  that  was  to  come 
to  the^m.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  their  happiness  as  money  from  the  Congregation- 
alist  Famine  Fund  is  telegraphed  to  them  by  the  hundreds  of  dollars  every  week.— Ed.] 

FROM    DR.   JULIA    BISSELL,    CLARKNS,    SWITZERLAND. 

Let  US  hope  there  are  brighter  days  than  ever  in  store  for  the  medical  work 
in  Ahmednagar.  I  think  of  the  dark  little  mud-floored  rooms  we  were  using 
for  wards  last  July— the  best  I  could  find  in  Ahmednagar,  too,  to  rent  for  the 
purpose — I  think  of  the  dismal  little  houses  in  which  so  many  of  our  sick 
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and  sufTering  ones  have  lain  heretofore, — houses  where  one  room,  ten  feet 
square,  has  served  for  dining-room,  bedroom,  kitchen,  storeroom  and  sick- 
room for  the  whole  family,  and  with  only  a  tiny  little  door  to  let  in  light  or 
air, — and  then  the  thought  comes  of  the  building  we  are  now  planning  to  have*. 
There  will  be  two  nice  large  airy  wards  for  ten  patients  each ;  there  will  be 
an  operating  room,  special  maternity  wards,  rooms  for  nurses,  a  children's 
ward,  a  compounding  room,  an  isolation  ward  for  special  fever  cases,  a  large 
clean  kitchen,  a  storeroom,  a  doctor's  office,  and  a  small  bedroom  where  the 
doctor  can  stay  at  night  if  she  is  needed  for  any  special  case. 

This  is  not  building  a  castle  in  the  air,  but  planning  a  hospital  on  terra 
firma^  and  we  are  going  to  have  it. 

'  PROM  DR.  RAYNOLDS,  VAN,  TURKEY, 

Van,  Jan.  5,  1900. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  glad  to  know  that  the  so-long-expected  associates. 
Dr.  Ussher'from  the  Harpoot  Station,  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrows,  our  mission- 
ary who  went  out  last  autumn,  and  Miss  Wilson,  an  English  lady,  going  for 
orphanage  work,  have  at  length  reached  us.  They  will  probably  tell  their  own 
story,  but  I  may  mention  that  the  difficulties  which  they  have  encountered  all 
the  way  have  been  simply  gigantic,  and  the  pluck  and  determination  with 
which  they  have  met  them  are  beyond  praise.  The  Erzroom  Vali  did  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  their  leaving  that  city,  putting  a  guard  about  the  prem- 
ises, ordering  the  gate-keepers  to  prevent  their  leaving  even  for  a  ride  ;  and 
one  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  English  and  American  Consuls 
from  passing.  Mr.  Ojalvo,  the  American  Vice  Consul,  made  complaint  of 
this  and  secured  an  order  that  they  were  not  to  be  interfered  with.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  he  arranged  to  start  at  once,  Dr.  Ussher  and  the  loads  having 
started  out  the  previous  day.  The  two  consuls  and  Mr.  Ojalvo  took  the 
ladies  in  sleighs  and  drove  eighteen  hours  continuously  to  Komatsore,  where 
Dr.  Ussher  was  waiting  for  them,  passing  Hassan  Kalle  in  the  niorht,  with 
bells  removed,  and  from  that  point  only  Mr.  Ojalvo  came  on,  bringing  them 
safely  to  this  place,  where  they  arrived  December  31st,  just  before  noon. 
They  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  village  about  five  hours  distant  Saturday 
night,  but  the  accommodations  were  so  execrable  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
remain  there,  even  aside  from  the  fact  that  both  ladies  wc-e  quite  used  up, 
and  Miss  Wilson  was  really  sick.  At  every  point  where  there  were  officials, 
the  Vali  wired  to  have  the  party  stopped,  and  in  one  instance  guns  were 
drawn  on  both  sides,  but  no  shots  were  fired,  nor  were  they  delayed.  The 
difficulties  from  the  snow  and  winter  weather  were  equally  difficult  to  over- 
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come.  The  sleighs  had  to  be  left  in  the  snow  on  the  edge  of  the  Alashgird 
plain,  from  which  point  they  came  horseback,  experiencing  much  annoy- 
ance also  from  their  katrjees,  who  left  them  to  get  on  as  best  they  could 
without  their  help.  In  short,  the  experiences  of  the  whole  trip  were  most 
thrilling,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  We  cannot  be  grateful 
enough  to  Mr.  Ovaljo  for  his  self-sacrificing  eflforts,  in  which  he  was  effi- 
ciently seconded  by  the  kavasses  of  the  British  and  American  consulates. 

FROM  MRS.  ARTHUR  SMITH,    PANG-CHUANG,  CHINA. 

I  was  in  such  a  lovely  home  the  other  day  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  kodak 
shot  at  it.  It  was  a  native  pastor's  home.  It  was  shiningly,  immaculately 
clean.  It  was  pretty,  too,  with  quaint  Chinese  prettiness,  but  the  atmos- 
phere was  what  made  it  so  lovely. 

We  went  to  a  feast ;  it  was  a  deliciously  prepared  meal.  Evidently  the 
pastor's  young  bonny  wife  knew  how  to  cook  as  well  as  make  things  tidy. 
Instead  of  walking  on  polite  conventional  stilts,  we  all  said  what  we  meant. 
We  spoke  of  the  things  that  are  blessedly  worth  while,  with  a  sprii^kling  of  in- 
nocent good  cheer ;  the  Bible  woman  who  preached  in  the  hospital  telling  us 
two  foreign  women  of  beautiful  answers  to  prayer,  and  God's  gracious  healing 
of  impossible  cases  who  drew  near  to  him  and  received  the  truth.  It  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true,  and  a  home  built  on  foundations  of  Christian  simplicity 
and  sweet,  wholesome  truthfulness.  One  looked  from  the  true,  earnest  face 
of  the  dear  young  pastor  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  soul,  to  the  comely  young 
wife  and  the  well-ordered  home,  to  praise  God  and  think  of  what  a  little 
heaven  it  was.  And  the  lovely  baby  boy  whose  birthday  we  celebrated,  the 
winsome  child  with  his  cunning  little  stock  of  faultless  Chinese  manners,  his 
salaam  to  the  foreign  pastor, — what  do  you  think  his  papa  and  mamma 
wanted  for  him  ?  Not  the  "  wealth,"  "  long  life"  and  "  honor"  which  every- 
body in  China  wants.  No,  indeed  ;  but  papa  had  marked  and  claimed  for 
baby,  "  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  he 
the  peace  of  thy  children."  And  the  dear  baby's  name  itself  expressed  his 
parents*  longing  for  him  that  he  might  be  a  soul-winner  above  all  else.  He 
was  baptized  "  Mu  Ti "  (Moody)  Love  of  God,  for  the  great  evangelist. 

The  sweet  incense  of  family  prayer  for  the  home,  and  the  father's  arid 
mother's  work,  and  for  the  dear  little  life  unfolding  into  Christian  truth  and 
sunshine,  closed  this  bright  visit  to  a  home  where  the  Holy  Spirit  abides,  and 
where  if  he  were  traveling  about  and  preaching  in  Chihli,  I  am  sure  Jesus 
would  love  to  visit.  Thank  God  for  this  light  set  on  a  hill  in  sleepy,  grad- 
ually awakening  China.  May  its  beams  kindle  others.  "  And  Jesus  loved  " 
Pastor  Meng,  and  Mrs.  Meng  and  little  Mu  Ti. 
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BEST  USE  OF  MISSION  LITERATURE  IN  THE  HOME 

CHURCH. 

A  few  weeks  ago  notes  were  sent  to  our  twenty-fofir  Branches  asking  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  use  of  literature  as  shown  by  experience  among  auxiliary  societies, 
and  from  the  answers  received  we  cull  the  following : — 

The  angel  in  the  printer's  ink  is  a  very  real  one,  and  a  recognized  factor 
>  in  the  work  of  the  JVew  Haven  Branch.  Calls  for  information  on  special 
topics,  for  sketches  of  Branch  missionaries,  for  telling  leaflets,  evidence  an 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  printed  page.  Testimonies  from  those 
who  direct  the  course  of  literature,  started  on  its  way  by  the  Bureau,  show 
more  definitely  the  regard  in  which  this  silent  force  is  held  and  the  channels 
through  which  it  is  working.     Among  them  are  the  following : — 

"  In  one  large  auxiliary,  where  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  member- 
ship is  at  the  monthly  meeting,  as  a .  rule  missionary  letters  and  leaflets  are 
placed  in  long  envelopes  with  these  words  at  one  end,  '  Please  read  and 
pass  on.'  If  the  letters  are  from  beneficiaries,  tliat  fact  is  indicated  in  some 
such  way  as  this :  '  Our  Society  pays  a  part  of  Mrs.  B*s  salary.     We  also 

have  a  scholarship  in   I seminary.*     Following  whatever  is  written  are 

words,  *  Read  by .'     Frequently  the  envelope  is  returned  to  the  president 

with  its  face  completely  filled  with  the  names,  not  only  of  auxiliary  members, 
but  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  would  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 
Try  the  same  plan  with  a  book, — '  The  Bishop's  Conversion,'  for  instance, — 
placing  between  the  leaves  a  long  slip  of  blank  paper  for  receiving  the 
names  of  readers.  If  you  know  of  a  woman  who  thinks  foreign  mission- 
aries live  in  luxury,  be  sure  that  this  book  reaches  her  in  its  rounds. 

**One  of  the  very  best  ways  of  using  leaflets  is  by  placing  particular  copies 
just  where  it  seems  as  if  they  might  do  especial  good,  using  tact  and  dis- 
cretion, of  course.  For  instance,  '  Thanksgiving  Ann'  might  influence  for 
good  one  who  gives  only  spasmodically ;  or  Mrs.  Goodell's  '  Memorials ' 
could  hardly  fail  to  touch  the  heart  of  some  bereaved  mother  or  wife." 

"  In  my  visits  to  the  small  societies  I  am  always  impressed  with  the  use 
they  make  of  our  missionary  literature.  They  treasure  it  all,  and  not  only 
read  what  they  have  time  for  in  their  meetings,  but  send  it  from  house  to 
house,  and  the  sick  are  included  in  the  list." 
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'^  I  am  trying  to  sow  some  seed  by  putting  a  copy  of  Life  and  Ligh 

into  our  Magazine  Club ;  in  this  way  it  will  certainly  reach  some  who  ar — 
uninterested.     I  trust  it  will  result  in  life  and  light,     I  think  leaflets,  books^ 
periodicals  essential,  for  no  one  can  love  what  one  knows  nothing  about — 
The    promiscuous   distribution  of  literature    I    think,  as   a    general    things- 
unwise.     The  fact  that  it  is  free  makes  it  of  little  value,  and  much  is  throw  mr, 
away.     So  no  special    results  come  and  considerable  expense  is  incurrec^. 
Sometimes  such  general  use  of  literature  might  be  advisable,  if  it  brought 
in  enough  to  cover  the  cost,  as  a  means  of  advertising.     It  is  a  question  hovi- 
we  can  get  our  wompn  to  so  wish  for  these  helps  that  they  will  be  willing  to 
pay  something  for  tliem,  so  the  Board  can  be  spared  extra  expense  and  their 
own  appreciation  be  expressed." 

1.  Our  Branch — Eastern  Connecticut — favors  the  free  distribution  of 
leaflets,  while  we  mean  to  guard  against  waste.  We  always  have  some  at 
our  meetings,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  publications  of  other  societies  as 
well  as  the  VV.  B.  M.  A  copy  of  the  Lesson  Leaflet  is  sent  each  month  to 
each  auxiliary,  and  we  have  just  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  send  out 
other  leaflets  to  our  various  societies. 

2.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  missionaiy  library  in  connection  with  church, 
Sunday  school,  or  auxiliary,  consulted  semi-occasionally.  There  seems  an 
advantage  in  having  a  missionary  department,  alcove  or  shelf  in  each  town 
library  to  which  all  denominations  may  have  access  freely.  This  plan  has 
worked  well  for  some  years  in  Norwich,  and  has  lately  been  adopted  else- 
where. Various  missionary  periodicals  are  given  to  the  library  by  individ- 
uals at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Missionary 
Herald^  tlie  Missionary  Review  and  Life  and  Light  are  frequently  con- 
sulted, while  biographies,  travels,  etc.,  are  much  in  demand. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  Portland,  N.  Y.,  has  a  missionai-y  library  for 
the  use  of  all  members  of  church  and  congregation.  It  is  open  Sunday 
noon,  Thursday  evening,  and  at  the  times  of  meeting  of  Woman's  societies 
and  bands.  The  printed  catalogue,  dated  February,  189S,  had  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  names  of  books,  and  new  books  as  added  are  announced  in 
the  Weekly  Church  Bulletin. 

Vermont  Branch  reports  that  copies  of  Life  and  Light  are  read  by  many 
more  people  than  the  subscription  list  would  indicate,  because  they  urge 
that  it  be  passed  about  in  a  neighborhood  from  one  familv  to  another. 

It  seems  to  me,  writes  a  member  of  Hartford  Branchy  that  the  neglect 
of  Missionary  books  is  largely  due  to  ignorance  of  their  real  character. 
Once  convince  people  that  they  are  not  only  instructive,  but  entertaining 
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•ztnd  inspiring  as  well  (and  how  surprised  some  are  when   you   make  this 

^issertion  !),  and  the  time  when  missionary  books  are  taken  from  the  library 

shelves  only  to  be  dusted  will  have  passed.     Several  of  our  churches  possess 

"^he  *'  Student  Missionary  Campaign  Library."      There  are  many  mission 

study  classes  in  our  Branch,  especially  among  the  Junior  Auxiliaries,  some 

of  whom  are  taking  the  regular  Student   Volunteer  courses  of  study,  and 

others  the  subjects  proposed  by  the  Board  in  Life  and  Light,  the  Lesson 

Leaflets,  or  other  subjects  in  which  they  have  become  especially  interested ; 

while  some  read  at  their  meetings  books  like  Cyrus  Hamlin's  "  My  Life  and 

Times,"  and  Dr.  Tyler's  '*  Forty  Years  Among  the  Zulus."     It  seems  to  me 

that  where  there  is  a  good  Missionary  library  and  a  wide  awake  mission 

study  class,  the  interest  aroused  cannot  fail  to  reach  an  ever-widening  circle, 

and  to  promote  home  study  of  missions  as  well  as  class  study. 

A  Christian  Endeavor  Local  Union  in  Worcester  County  Branch  has  a  very 
flourishing  study  class  once  a  month  with  an  attendance  of  forty.  In  one 
church  the  pastor  and  his  wife  have  made  urgent  and  tactful  efforts  to  secure 
subscriptions  for  missionary  periodicals,  and  a  great  increase  has  resulted. 
The  great  question  seems  to  be  how  to  lead  auxiliaries  and  individual 
Christians  to  appreciate  their  privileges  in  literature  and  to  avail  themselves 
thereof. 

The  leader  of  the  Danvers  Center  Mission  Study  Class,  Essex  South  Branchy 
thus  describes  its  methods  :  "  Our  class  was  formed  in  July,  1898.  A  majority 
of  the  members  being  occupied  during  the  day  in  schoolrooms,  offices  or 
shops,  our  meetings  are  held  in  the  evening,  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays 
of  the  month.  Our  plan  of  organization  is  very  simple,  'The  Covenant' 
serving  as  our  chart  and  our  compass,  too.  Our  officers  are  a  president,  vice 
president,  and  a  secretary,  who  also  serves  as  our  treasurer.  A  programme 
committee  appointed  near  the  end  of  the  year  prepares  an  outline  of  work, 
and  appoints  the  leaders  for  each  meeting  of  the  ensuing  year.  Character 
studies,  book  reviews,  an  evening  with  two  college  girls  in  Turkey,  were 
among  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  our  programme  last  year. 

"  This  year  we  are  using  the  Volunteer  Text-book  upon  China,  '  Dawn  Up- 
on the  Hills  of  T'ang,'  giving  every  third  meeting  to  related  topics,  such  as 
'  A  Visit  to  the  Purple  Forbidden  Citv,'  'Foochow,  the  Banyan  City,'  'Chinese 
Gordon  :  A  Character  Study,'  and  '  A  Personally  Conducted  Trip  from  Danvers 
to  China.*  Our  membership  is  eighteen.  From  July,  1898,  to  November. 
1899,  we  held  twenty-six  meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twelve 

**From  a  literary  standpoint  our  studv  is  interestins:  and  helpful.  Our 
interest  m  missions  has  been  made  a  thing  of  life,  our  offering  for  mission 
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has  been  doubled,  and  only  when  the  *  Great  Book'  is  opened  shall  we  really 
know  how  much  our  study  of  missions  has  done  for  the  spiritual  life  of  each 
individual." 

To  this  the  president  of  the  Branch,  Mrs.  James  L.  Hill,  adds:  '*In  the 
distribution  of  loan  libraries  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  most  felicitous  plan  to 
have  the  members  of  the  missionary  committee  of  the  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  act  as  messengers,  carrying  to  the  homes  of  the  ladies  the 
books  and  leaflets  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  have  widely  distributed.  This 
has  several  points  of  desirability  :  i.  It  saves  the  time  of  the  ladies  for  other 
work.  2.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Juniors',  for  they  like  to  do  errands, 
particularly  to  make  little  calls  and  to  see  the  ladies  in  their  homes.  3.  It  is 
erpinently  expedient  thus  to  bring  the  Juniors  into  touch  with  the  various 
missionary  workers  and  organizations  of  the  church.  It  is  a  form  of  training 
up  the  child  '  in  the  way  he  should  go,*  that  when  he  is  old  he  may  not  depart 
from  it,  but  may  reinforce  us  in  the  missionary  work  in  our  churches." 

Several  Young  Ladies' Societies  in  Suffhl^^rancA  have  formed  study  classes, 
using  various  books  systematically  ;  others  have  found  the  study  of  one  mission 
field  for  a  year,  like  India,  a  great  incentive  to  further  research  and  the  read 
ing  of  many  books  in  order  to  prepare  papers. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  in  SuffTolk  Branch  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion of  Life  and  Light.  Several  auxiliaries  subscribe  for  two  or  more 
copies,  which  are  kept  moving  among  eight  readers  for  each  copy,  one 
member  having  charge  of  this. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  in  this  Branch  in  answer  to  the  often  repeated 
excuse  that  so  much  other  reading  crowds  out  missionary  literature.  One 
lady  has  decided  that  for  one  year  she  will  give  up  all  fiction,  and  give  the  time 
to  missionary  reading.  Since  we  must  choose  from  the  mass  of  books  on 
every  hand,  could  not  our  earnest  Christian  women  be  persuaded  to  choose 
missionary  literature  for  at  least  a  part  of  a  year  in  preference  to  some  other 
subject?  Although  this  may  be  done  at  a  sacrifice  at  first,  we  believe  that  the 
interest  would  soon  grow  to  be  most  absorbing. 

At  a  union  missionary  meeting  recently  one  of  the  speakers  was  assigned 
the  topic  of  extension  of  missionary  literature.  In  view  of  the  oft-repeated 
excuse  that  there  is  so  much  to  be  read  in  the  various  magazines,  and  so 
much  indifference  to  subscribing  for  Life  and  Light,  she  set  forth  the  claim 
of  this  excellent  little  monthly  by  a  series  of  questions  taken  at  random  and 
answered  in  February  number.  Such  questions  would  be  of  interest  and 
profit  at  any  table,  and  start  a  whole  field  of  inquiry  and  information.  We 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  these  questions  : — 

What  deliverance  to  three  hundred  women  and  girls  in  our  North  China 
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Mission  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  the  province  of  Hunan,  and  where  is  it  ? 
Who  is  Gilbert  Reid?  Who  was  Eliza  Agnew,  and  what  title  is  given  her? 
Miss  Hance  is  in  this  country;  if  you  should  see  her  of  what  special  work 
of  hers  could  you  speak?  To  what  did  the  old  East  India  Company  liken  a 
shipload  of  missionaries?  How  long  did  it  take  the  early  missionaries  to  go 
to  India?  How  long  now?  What  is  meant  by  Far  East?  What  are  the 
three  religions  of  China? 

In  Essex  North  Branch  missionary  libraries  are  being  used  more  and 
more,  especially  among  young  people,  and  the  books  are  read  and  studied. 
There  is  considerable  increase  in  the  circulation  of  Life  and  Light  and 
Dayspring^  and  many  leaflets  are  distributed.  To  secure  the  introductioYi 
of  leaflets  in  all  the  auxiliaries  they  are  used  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Branch,  tied  in  bundles  with  the  name  of  an  auxiliary  on  each,  so  that 
members  can  take  them  to  their  societies. 

**  The  last  few  years  have  opened  a  new  world  to  us  all,"  writes  one  from 
Berkshire  Branchy  ^^and  a  sudden  realization  of  our  ^  abysmal  ignorance' 
of  it  compelled  us  to  wake  up  and  inform  ourselves.  So  our  senior  auxiliary 
started  a  class  for  mission  study,  which  has  no  other  organization,  though  at 
least  half  of  its  members  come  from  the  society  of  younger  ladies.  We  meet 
once  in  two  weeks  for  an  hour  in  the  smaller  church  parlor,  making  a  com- 
pact, social,  informal  company.  We  open  and  close  with  prayer  and  take  no 
collection.  Thirty-four  ladies  have  bought '  Japan  and  its  Regeneration,' 
and  forty-four  have  been  at  least  once  to  the  class.  We  have  had  six  meet- 
ings so  far,  and  shall  finish  the  book  in  three  more.  Our  numbers  have 
varied  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  averaging  over  twenty-one.  One  Baptist  lady 
meets  with  us,  and  one  Methodist,  who  came  once,  has  started  a  class  in  her 
own  church  with  twelve  books. 

"  The  fact  is  recognized  that  busy,  perhaps  overworked  women  ought  not 
to  be  held  to  school  standards  of  recitation  or  burdened  with  writing  papers. 
And  whatever  success  the  class  has  had  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  members 
keep  their  books  open,  follow  the  answers  page  by  page,  and  save  them- 
selves from  nervous  horror  of  failure  by  openly  reading  their  answers  when 
they  choose. 

**Thc  leader,  whose  preparation  has  included  a  distinct  idea  of  what  may 
be  skipped,  asks  the  questions  rapidly,  getting  around  the  class  three  or  four 
times.  We  use  the  map  continually,  hold  fast  to  about  four  dates  and  ignore 
the  others,  keep  a  firm  grasp  on  the  current  events  touching  Japan,  and 
while  the  members  engage  in  outside  reading,  as  taste  and  circumstances 
allow,  the  leader  strictly  follows  the  book  during  the  lesson. 
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^*  A  class  conducted  on  these  lines  should  appeal  to  all  women  wlio  want  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  it  c«innot  fail  to  provide  a  basis  of  intelligent 
interest  in  missionary  work." 

The  writer  adds  :  ''  I  nm  sure  that  some  classes  fail  by  ( i )  meeting  so  seldom 
that  the  subject  takes  no  hold  on  the  mind  ;  (2)  by  making  it  too  hard ;  you 
cannot  get  real  lessons  without  school  compulsion;  (3)  by  killing  it  with 
dry  papers  copied  bodily  from  the  cyclopedia ;  (4)  by  lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  leader ;  (5)  and  by  not  having  a  distinct  subject  and 
sticking  to  it. 

''  We  are  a  small  country  village  with  scattered  families.  There  are  certainly 
not  half  a  dozen  women  in  our  class  who  could  be  called  ladies  of  leisure.  We 
are  not  very  club-by, — the  fad  hasn't  struck  us  very  iiard, — and  with  the  exception 
of  a  reading  circle  on  Monday  afternoon  and  two  whist  clubs,  I  don't  know  of 
anything  that  meets  regularly  among  the  women  outside  of  religious  meetings. 

"*  Two  or  three  of  us  became  interested  in  the  idea  of  regular  study  of  mis- 
sions, and  after  I  came  from  Providence  last  fall,  I  rather  reluctantly  agreed 
to  lead  a  study  class.  I  didn't  call  any  preliminary  meeting  or  take  any  vote. 
My  husband  gave  out  the  notice.  I  put  an  item  in  the  Gleaner,  and  studied 
for  a  week  hard.  I  also,  on  faith,  sent  for  $5  worth  of  books  and  advanced 
the  money,  and  sold  them  later  after  prayer  meeting  and  one  way  and  another. 
At  the  Hrst  meeting  twenty-nine  came,  and  the  fourteen  who  had  their  books 
had  studied  the  first  chapter,  and  found  it  rather  difficult!  Still,  most  of  the 
rest  ordered  books,  and  more  than  three  quarters  of  them  have  studied  the 
lessons  during  the  winter,  whether  they  have  come  to  the  meetings  or  not. 

"  The  ladies  profess  to  enjoy  the  class.  Some  say,  '  It  is  simply  delight- 
ful ;'  another,  *I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  anything;*  another,  'Why,  how  many 
things  there  are  about  Japan  in  the  papers  and  magazines  since  we  began 
to  study.'  In  one  case  the  mother  has  put  a  map  up  in  the  dining  room,  and 
is  soaking  Japan  into  her  children.  In  another,  the  old  grandma  upstairs  is 
learning  the  lesson. 

''  One  member,  who  is  on  a  Raymond  trip  to  California,  savs,  '  I've  put 
Japan  in  my  bag,  and  mother  and  I  will  keep  up  with  the  lessons,"  and  two 
others  who  have  gone  off  have  told  me  the  s:ime  thing." 
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Missions  in  Eden,     By  Mrs.  Crosby  H.  Wheeler. 

A  celebrated  reviewer  of  books  once  said  to  me :  *'  If  one  is  to  review  a 
book,  he  usually  reads  carefully  the  title  page,  the  preface,  if  it  has  one,  and 
the  headings  of  the  chapters.     If  it  is  a  book  of  travels,  or  a  novel,  or  any- 
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thing  not  profound,  he  will  not  go  far  astray.     We  cannot  afford  to  spend 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  in  taking  possession  of  a  book." 

In  order  to  review  Mrs.  Wheeler's  book  I  have  done  more  than  this.  I 
have  read  it  through,  and  not  only  once,  but  twice,  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  found  the  second  reading  in  many  points  more  interesting  than  the  first. 
This  statement  is  better  than  any  review  of  the  book. 

The  following  are  the  headings  of  the  thirteen  chapters  of  the  book : 
I.  All  the  Way  to  Trebizond.  II.  How  Christ  Came  to  Ararat.  III. 
Fleeing  from  a  Deadly  Foe.  IV.  The  Prote  Ronak.  V.  Armenian 
Etiquette,  and  Housekeeping  "  a  la  Frank."  VI.  The  Story  of  Garabed 
Baba.  VII.  Woman  the  Teacher  of  the  Race.  VIII.  Touring  and 
Bible  Women.  IX.  How  the  Windows  of  Heaven  Were  Opened.  X. 
Euphrates  College.  XL  Over  the  Taurus  Mountains.  XII.  Gregory 
the  Martyr.     XIII.     Boghos,  the  Hermit  and  Martyr. 

A  rich  missionary  experience  flows  through  all  these  chapters.  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  although  of  rather  delicate  structure,  was  heroic  in  her  endurance 
of  all  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  the  journey.  She  does  not  mention  that 
when  the  party  reached  Tocat  her  fatigue  was  such  that  she  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  moffa  to.  a  tak-teravon  for  a  part  of  the  remaining  journey  to 
Harpoot.  And  yet  this  delicate  woman  has  passed  through  labors  and  trials 
and  sufTeririgs  in  good  health,  while  many  of  her  associates  have  fallen. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  are  very  interesting  and  instructive.  When 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  passed  through  Constantinople  in  1857,  he  was  fully 
charged  with  Dr.  Anderson's  policy  of  vernacular  education.  I  had  had 
long  discussions  with  Dr.  A.,  who  had  probably  cautioned  Mr.  Wheeler 
igainst  any  adherence  to  the  idea  of  a  higher  education  for  evangelical  mis- 
sions. Mr.  Wheeler  thought  my  high  school  was  already  too  high,  and  he 
Jvas  glad  it  was  to  be  cut  down.  The  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
lad  no  need  of  a  college  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  Nor  did  he  like  my 
-nanual  industries.  I  would  be  more  likely  to  make  good  mechanics  than 
»ood  evangelists.  But  he  took  one  of  my  best  students,  Mardiros  Shima- 
ronian,  and  the  Harpoot  station  never  had  his  superior  for  work  or  influence 
is  an  evangelist.     He  became  most  respected  and  beloved  by  all. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  a  very  earnest  man  ;  and,  in  1857,  he  surely  believed 
that  the  native  churches  should  be  educated  in  their  own  language  only; 
and  that  all  study  of  any  foreign  language  was  so  much  force  abstracted 
from  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  people.  He  considered  my  principles  of 
education  dangerous.  With  my  policy  of  a  college  education  I  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Asia  Minor,  and  I  had  better  pull 
up  stakes  and  go  home.      Mr.  Wheeler  protested  that  they  would    never 
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have  a  college  to  spoil  the  work  in  Harpoot.  But  he  changed  his  mind 
entirely  when  he  found  that  all  the  most  intelligent  natives  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less.  So  soon  as  he  saw  that  vernacular  education  would  no 
longer  work  in  Harpoot,  he  dropped  it,  like  an  honest  man,  and  came  fully 
into  the  views  of  his  Maine  brother  at  Constantinople.  And,  finally,  the 
Harpoot,  or  Euphrates  College,  became  the  rival  of  Robert  College  for 
public  f^vor.     (Laus  Deo!) 

Mrs.  Wheeler  confesses  that  God  so  ordained  it  that  the  missionary  who 
did  not  believe  in  higher  education  became  the  founder  of  Euphrates  College. 
The  triumph  of  Christian  education  in  all  that  field  has  been  most  wonderful. 
Abdul  Hamid  will  never  be  able  to  put  out  the  light  thus  kindled ! 

The  ninth  chapter,  ^^  Over  the  Taurus  Mountains,"  is  of  thrilling  interest 
to  every  one  who  can  sympathize  with  the  missionaries  in  their  social  enjoy- 
ments and  in  their  heroic  eflforts  to  plan  and  harmonize  their  work.  The 
remaining  two  chapters,  on  the  martyrs,  prove  the  work  to  be  no  less  divine 
than  anything  we  read  of  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

But  the  charm  of  this  admirable  book  is  the  author  herself.  All  her 
varied  fatigues,  anxieties  and  dangers  have  evidently  been  endured  with  a 
resigned  and  cheerful  spirit.  She  has  no  complaints  to  make  against  mis- 
sionary work  or  life,  but  accepts  it  all  with  a  grateful  heart.  This  is  doubt- 
less a  great  promoter  of  health.  ^*  Cheerful  people  never  die,"  said  a 
physician  who  could  give  no  other  reason  for  a  fiivorable  judgment  of  a 
doubtful  case  I  There  are  so  many  depressing  diings  in  missionary  life  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Moslem  Empire,  that  cheerfulness  is  a  most  valu- 
able natural  trait  and  a  rare  Christian  grace. 

Mi's.  Wheeler  had  valuable  associates  in  Mrs.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Bamum, 
and  the  work  anuMig  the  women  of  that  wide  field  is  not  surpassed  in 
missionary  history.  I  could  not  name  a  field  where  I  think  it  is  equaled, 
ctHisidtring  the  abject  poverty  of  the  people  and  the'  fiict  that  the  expense 
has  been  to  largely  borne  by  them. 

Nttr  the  cloee  of  the  book,  opposite  page  190,  diere  are  two  photographs 
worthy  of  casual  consMerathMi.     The  picture  at  the  left  is  that  of  an  orphan  • 
I  or  Itw  slaiighieit^l ;  MMne  toxtf  or  fifty  thousand  of  whom,  older  and  younger, 
cHiiiftc^bk*  tu  Abdul  Hamid,  who  shall  stand  in  judgment  and  give 
Al  iHe  ^t^\A  it  that  same  maiden  after  the  missionaries  have  reared 
#ihI  1 4,1 4^sh  Illicit  her  into  the  comdy  form  of  Christian  womanhood. 
i»t   u\x  UiQiisaiHl  ftom  the  wide  fidd  of  blood  and  famine  have 
liken  Aiul  tmnsfivm^ed.     Each  costs  twenty-five  dollars  a  year, 
will  have  a  good  chance  for  a  useliil  life  and  a  glorious 

Craus  Hamun. 
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SIDE    LIGHTS   FROM   PERIODICALS. 

it  November  issue  of  the  Forum  appeared  a  discussion  by  John  P. 
upon  the  question,  '*  Will  Chinese  Development  Benefit  the  Western 
^ "  In  which  it  is  argued  that  as  the  resources  of  China  are  devel- 
le  will  no  longer  need  products  of  our  Western  States,  now  exported 
ihores.  This  theory  is  opposed  in  a  thoughtful  reply  by  the  Chinese 
to  the  United  States,  Ho  Yow,  in  the  March  issue  of  the  same 
tie. 

ly  be  of  interest  to  know  how  "  Germany's  First  Colony  in  Cliina" 
ured  and  is  now  managed,  as  told  by  Poultney  Bigelow  in  the  Har- 
'onthly^  March.  The  same  issue  contains  '*  The  Problem  of  Asia," 
t.  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.  To  this  number,  also,  Julian  Ralph  con- 
another  of  his  articles  upon  India,  "  The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindoos." 
res  graphically  the  ceremonies  of  the  thousands  who  line  the  river's 
ind  bathe  in  its  filthy  waters,  or,  pushing  aside  the  scum,  lift  a 
:  to  their  lips.  Could  any  spectacle  comment  more  forcibly  upon 
rading  effects  of  a  religion  which  some  would-be  philosophers  from 
m  nations  like  to  extol  before  the  world  ! 

h  American  Review y  March.  "  Chief  Causes  of  Discontent  in 
by  A.  H.  Savage  Landor.  Mr.  Landof  warns  his  countrymen, 
other  mistakes,  of  the  ill  effects  from  arrogance  shown  by  many 
I  officers  toward  native  Hindus.  One  Hindu  of  high  standing  had 
en  met  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  gave  him  a  respectful  salaam^ 
petty  officer  of  the  government  treated  him  like  a  dog,  arousing  in 
litter  spirit.  This  is  cited  as  one  of  many  like  occurrences,  and  they 
iscontent. 

f/Tj  for  March  gives  the  substance  of  an  editorial  from  a  Tokio 
jpon  "  The  Intellectual  Future  of  Japan,"  in  which  that  nation  is 
sd  as  in  the  "  hobbledehoy  "  period,  corresponding  to  the  awkward, 
id  age  of  boys  entering  their  teens.  When  maturity  (after  her  sec- 
th)  comes  to  her  she  will  be .  more  likely  to  produce  Edisons  than 
ler  class  of  intellectual  wonders. 

M.  L.  D. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

/. — ^What  a  Century  has  Wrought    for  Woman   in  India,  in  Life 

SHT  for  March. 

. — ^Mission  Work  Through  Christian  Literature. 

. — ^A  Century  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
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[April, 


yuly, — Educational  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Turkey. 

August. — Evangelistic  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Turkey  Missions. 

September, — The  Transformation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

October, — From  Darkness  to  Dawn  in  Africa. 

November. — Thank-offering  Meeting.  Subject,  The  Century's  Appeal  to 
Christian  Women. 


MISSION  WORK  THROUGH  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 

TOPIC   FOR    MAY. 

For  this  topic  we  suggest  two  sub-topics  :  (i)  The  Translations  and  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible — See  monthly  Leaflet  for  May  on  this  subject,  written 
by  Miss  E.  S.  Oilman,  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  the  latter  to  be  obtained  at  the  Bible  House,  New  York  City.  It 
would  also  be  interesting  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  mere  reading  of  the  feible, 
without  other  Christian  teaching,  as  told  in  "A  Visit  toNigup,"  in  Life  and 
Light  for  May,  1899,  and  in  articles  in  this  number.  (2)  Christian  Pub- 
lications in  the  Field — See  Missionary  Herald  for  November,  1885; 
Leaflet:  Our  Missionary  Literature  (price  2  cents);  Missionary  Review 
for  December,  1899  (for  women),  obtained  at  30  Lafayette  Place,  New 
York  (price  25  cents)  ;  In  different  countries  (Japan)  Lifb  and  Light, 
December,  185J4;  (India)  Missionary  Herald  for  March,  1805,  page  105; 
October,  1896,  page  394,  and  Annual  Reports  of  the  Marat  hi  Mission  in 
the  Woman's  Board  Library  (2  cents  a  day)  ;  (Turkey)  Leaflet :  Our  Press 
in  the  Orient,  or  the  Silent  Preachers  of  the  Turkish  Missions ;  (China) 
Missionary  Review,  November,  1898.  A  pleasant  exercise  at  this  meet- 
ing, although  not  closely  connected  with  the  subject,  would  be  to  have  a 
review  of  a  book  taken  from  our  book  table,  given  by  one  or  two  membeR 
of  the  auxiliary. 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

Beeeipta/rmn  January  18, 1900,  to  February  18, 1900. 
M188  Sarah  Louisb  Day,  Tremsurer. 


Ea$t0m  Maine  Rranch.^Mn.  J.  8.  Wheel- 
wright, Treas.  Kaugor.  Central  Ch..  15, 
8.  8..  50;  Blae  Hill,  2;  Calais.  Aux.,  T8.60 
Searsport,  OiTers  and  Gleaners,  3,  148  ( 

WeeiemMaine  Branch.^Mn.  C.  C.  Chap. 

SSJ'S  S^"S-  ^^-  "«^;  Cape   Ellsa^ 
Veth,  South  Cong.  Ch.,  10;  Faralngton. 

?®?*?'  Aux..  * .90:  Hallowell,  Miss  A 
I*.  ETeleth.  5;  Portfand,  High  St.  Ch 
5LW.  Second  Parish  Ch..  2^  Searaen»i 

ff'&iS? V'/.r**''-;  ®-^'  0««*n  Pebbles, 
%  Bute  St.  Ch..  Aux.,  197.55,  St.  Lawl 


rence   Ch.,  Aox.,  ft.45.    WUliston   Cb.. 
Aax.,  4.77;  Yarmoatb,  Aaz.,  5,  525  36 

ToUl,  e73» 

IfKW  HAMPSHIBB. 

East  Brenhoood,^^;  Franklin,  A  friend, 
40  cts. ;  Pembroke.  Mrm.  P.  A.  Mills,  4.40,     6  » 

New  Hampehire  Braneh,—Mn.  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Roacawen,  Aux.,  7; 
Campton,  Aux.,  l&M;  CoDOord,  Aux., 
84;  HanoTer,  Aux.,  117,  M.  €.,  10.fiO; 
Mancheetar,  South  Main  St.  Ch.,  A 
friend,  60;  Kathua,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25  by 
^}S  X«n<*»").  W.OR,  First  Cb.,  Cary 
»*»>»«  Claw,  ^PrimTClMi,  6;  New  Boa- 
ton.  8.  8.,  9;  Rochester.  Y.  U  M  Sec..  10. 
LeM  expeuM  printlog  iiiiniitea,«0.30,      8»  IS 

Xdtal,        ilr» 


RECEIPTS. 
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TSBMOirr. 

t  Braneh^Hn,  T.  M.  Howard, 
BelkiwB  ralU,  Prim.  8.  8.  ClaM., 
itieton,  C.  K.  Soo.,  6;  Charleston, 
5.16 ;  Pairfield,  East,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc., 
TWbarg,  6;  Uighjrate,  Cong.  Cb., 
lericho,  Second  Cb.,  6:  Ratiaiid, 
44.67;  Sheldon,  7.86;  St.  Jobna- 
Baat,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  S;  St.  Jobna- 
North  Ch.,  Aax.,  9.66,  C.  K.  Soc., 
ith  Ch.,  6.73;  Stowe,  S.  S.,  6.40; 
-bnnr,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Holtoii,  lU;  West- 
sr,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Wilder,  8.70. 
xfkensea,  60.66,  74  60 


Total, 


74  60 


KABSAOHUaBTTtf. 


1,  500 

■  mnd  Wobum  Branoh.—Mn,  O. 
namore,  Treaa.  AudoTer  Union, 
Ch.,  30.90;  Itedford,  United 
sra.  80;  Lawrence,  Trinity  Ch., 
»,  Cadeta,  IM;  I^xineton,  Aux., 

Melroae,  Aux.,  66;  Winchester, 
Door  M.  C,  10.  218  23 

•Ms  Branch,— MlM  Amelia  Snow, 

Uyannis,  Aax.,  6.60,  C.  B.  Soc.,  12,  18  60 
r«  Braneh,—Mn.  Chaa.  B.  West, 
Adaroa,  Aax.,  24.78;  Dalton,  Y. 
z.,  41.16;  Hinsdale,  Aax.,  23.84; 
ionic,  Aax.,  10;  Monterey,  Aux., 
orth  Adams,  Aux.,  131.  ;  Pitts- 
nrat  Ch.,  Anx.,  36, 8.  8.  (Class  20), 
icbmond,  Aax.,  46;  West  Stock- 
),  15,  366  18 

trthiieUL-K  friend,  40 

kndh  Sraneh.—MiM    Nannie  L. 

Treaa.  BcTerly,  Dane  St.  Cb., 
Miaa.  Soc,  1;  Danrers,  Maple  St. 
iax.,  20;  Dangers  Centre,  First 
I.  B.  Soc.,  3.25;  Ipswich,  Earnest 
ITS,  5.50,  28  76 

n  Co,  .firanciL— Miss  Lacy  A.  Spar- 

Treaa.  Northfleld,  Aux.,  18.36; 
a,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10;  South  Deerfleld, 
5.30:  Turner's  FalU,  Aux.,  26,  68  66 

a.— Mra.  Sarah  B.  Pa^e,  10  00 

at  Brockton,  friends,  11  60 

ex  Brtmeh,'~Mn,  B.  H.  BIgelow, 
Maynard, Cong.  Ch.,  36;  Natick, 
50;  Wellealey,  Aux.,  67.06,  143  06 

and  PUarim  Urane/i.— Miss  Mary 
layer,  Treaa.  Brockton,  Aux., 
Porter  Ch.,  Anx.,  60,  C.  Roll,  1.26, 
Ch.,  Aax.,  12:  Halifax,  Aux.,  28; 
'er,  Aax.,  9;  Kingston,  Aux.,  19; 
I,  Aux.,  51,  Unoaity  Band,  30; 
ton,  Aux.,  13.36,  Prim.  S.  8.,  2.76; 
nth,  Ch.  of  the  Pilgrimage,  22; 
Iph,  Aux.,  11.75;  Rockland,  Miss 
.  W.  Gleason,  1216;  WeTmonth, 

Union  Ch.,  Aax.,  38,  Clark  M.  R., 
llaaton.  Aux.,  23.26,  Thank-offer- 
(etini?.  extra,  9Jt5,  368  62 

rook/Md,  2  00 

ony  Branch,— M\M  Frances  J. 
la,  Treaa.  A  friend,  2;  Attleboro, 
(,  Second  Cong.  Ch.,  S.  8..  40.44; 
oro.  North,  Aax.,  34)0;  Attleboro. 
Aax.,  7:  Berkeley.  Anx.,  10:  Fnll 

Aax.,  20:  Norton.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
on,  25;  Warebam,  P.  A.  Bodfish 
35,  137  94 


South  Sudbury.— Mn.  L.  W.  Hamphrey, 
I.  Ml*.  A.  F.  Kowe,  1,  2  00 

SpHnQjleUL  Bratwh^—iArt,  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell, i'reas.  Cbtcopee,  Third  Ch.,  Aux., 
12.10 ;  Springlleld,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  16,        27  10 

Suffolk  ^rancA.— Miss  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treaa.  Allston,  Aux.,  42.06,  C.  B.  Soc., 
10;  Arlington,  Anx.,  30;  Aubumdale, 
Aux.,  81,  Golden  Rule  C.  B.  Soc.,  20; 
Boston,  Mrs.  E.  Y.  HIncks,  to  const. 
PrisciUa  and  Elizabeth  Clark  membera 
of  Cradle  Roll.  60  cU.,  Berkeley  Temple, 
C.  E.  Soc.,  10,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  40, 
Jr.  Aux.,  1,  Old  So.  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Miss.  Soc., 
88,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  40;  BrooMlne,  Har- 
Tard  Ch.,  Aux.,  A  Memorial,  Feb.  1st, 
60;  Cambridge,  First  Cb.,  Aux.  (of  wh. 
60  const.  L.  M's  Miss  Mary  Jones, 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Hall),  163.86;  Cam- 
brldBjeport,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Y.  L.,  Aux., 
40,  M.  fi.,  6,  Prospect  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  69; 
Charlestown,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  28,  Win- 
tbrop  Ch.,  Aux.,  additional  offering  in 
mem.  of  Miss  C.  E.  Pratt,  4.25;  Dor- 
chester, Second  Ch.,  ^ux.,  62.72,  Miaa 
Means'  S.  8.  Class,  3,  Village  Cb.,  Jr.  C. 
E.  Soc.,  2.40;  Eaat  Boston,  Maverick  Ch., 
Aux.,  21.60;  Ellis,  A  friend,  1.40;  Ever- 
ett, First  Ch.,  Aux.,  10:  Foxboro,  Aux., 
46;  Hyde  Park,  Friends  through  Aux., 
32:  Jamaica  Plain,  Hoylston  Ch.,  Y.  L. 
Miss.  Soc.  (with  prev.  contri.  const.  L. 
M's  Henrietta  D.  Vette,  Bertha  F. 
Ernst);  Medfleld,  Aux.,  10;  Newton, 
Eliot  Ch.,  Helpers,  18.46;  Newton  Cen- 
tre, First  Ch.,  Aux.,  122.43;  Newton 
Highlands.  Aux.,  1138;  Roxbury,  A 
friend,  6,  Immanuel  Ch.,Aux.,76;  South 
Boston,  Phillips  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  2B; 
Soroerville,  Broadway  Ch.,  Anx.,  67.02, 
Prospect  Hill  Cb.,  woman's  Union,  60, 
Winter  Hill  Cong.  Ch..  Y.  L.  Miss.  8oc., 
15;  Waverly,  Aux.,  13.76;  West  Roxbury, 
Aux.,  23  96,  1,323  68 

West  ileton.— Miss  Mary  A.  Armstrong,         1  00 

Iforcerter  Co.  Branch.- Mm.  Martha  D. 
Tucker,  Treas.  Grafton,  Extra- Cent-a- 
Day  Band,  31.06;  Leicester,  C.  E.  Soc., 
10;  Oxford,  Aax.,  9;  Templeton,  Wom- 
an's Ben.  Soc.,  4;  Warren,  Aax.,  16; 
Webster.  Aux.,  14.17;  Westboro,  Aux., 
26.21:  Wbitinsville,  Extra-Cent-a-Day 
Band,  16.81;  Worcester,  Mrs.  Berry's  S. 
S.  Class,  1.30,  Immanuel  Ch.,  Aux.,  8  10, 
Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  25,  Whatsoever 
Club,  20,  Snmmer  St.  C.  E.  Soc., 6,  Union 
Cb.,  Aux.,  80,  267  67 

Total,       2,9ei  18 

BHODB  ISLAITD. 

Providence.— ^Un.  John  W.  Danlelson,  10  oo 
Bhode  Island  Branch.— Mtb.  Clara  J. 
Barnefleld,  Treas.  Bristol.  Cong.  Ch., 
C.  E.  Soc.,  10;  Central  Falls,  Jr.  Aux., 
66;  East  Providence.  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc..  2.40; 
Newport,  United  Cb.,  Aux.,  280,  8.  8., 
260;  Providence,  Central  Cb.,  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton, memo,  to  Mrs.  Huffnm,  6,  Highland 
Chapel,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.  lo.  Pilgrim  Ch  , 
Aux.,  65.87.  Union  Ch..  Cradle  Roll,  20; 
Slaterftvllle,  Aux.,  18.60;  Westerly,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.,  1.60;  Woouaocket,  Mrs.  Stiles, 
6,  703  37 

Total,         713  37 
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ooxntEonouT. 

Eaatem  Conn.  Branch,^ M.im  Marr  I. 
Lockwood,  TreM.  Chaplin,  C.  E.  Soc., 
10;  Exeter.  C.  B.  Soc,  2.60;  Frankliu, 
C.  E.  Soc.,  2.60;  QreenevlUe,  Cong.  Ch., 
8.  8.,  7.70:  Jewett  City,  a  mem.  of  Aux., 
12.76,  C.  E.  Soc.,3JM):  New  Londou, First 
Cli.,  Jr.  C.E.  8oc.,  6J1,  Second  Cb.,  Aux., 
26;  Norwich,  Second  Cb.,  Aux.,  10;  C. 
£.  Soc,  10,  Park  Cb.,  Aux.,  A  friend, 
100;  Fomfret,  Aux.,30:  Waureean,Aux., 
26;  Westminster,  C.  B  Soc.,  8.06;  Wind- 
liam,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6,  264  82 

Hart/ord.-A  fiPiend,  10,  Mrs.  Natbaniel 
Shlpmau,  60,  A  friend,  1,  61  00 

Harford  Branch.  —  Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  I'reas.  Berlin,  Golden  Ridge  M. 
C.  (of  wh.  26  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Ma/ 
Smith),  80:  Enfield,  Aux.,  36;  Hartford, 
Asylum  Hill  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  26  by  Mrs. 
George  Kellogg,  and  26  by  Mrs.  8-  M. 
Cupron  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Bertha  Cap- 
ron  Bobbins),  61,  Mission  Study  Class, 
50,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  30.60,  M.  B.,  18,  8.  S., 
46,  Prim.  8.  8.,  8,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  63, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  74,  Windsor  Ave.  Ch., 
Aux.,  67.76;  South  Manchester,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  8;  TerryTille,  Lois  Gridley,  5.20; 
Windsor  Locks,  Aux.,  230,  776  45 

New  Haven  firancA.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Barkhamsted,  Mrs.  AlTord,  1, 
C.  B.  Soc.  2;  Black  Rock,  Cong.  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  10;  Bethel,  T.  L.  M.  C,  16; 
Bridgeport,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  26.  M.  B.  P. 
Mem.  C.,  67,  Olivet  Ch.,  Aux.,  22.19,  Park 
St.  Cb.,  Aux.,  160,  South  Cb.,  Aux.,  2,  C. 
Roll,  46;  Durham,  Prim  8.  S.,  1 :  Green- 
wich,  Aux.,  26;  Ivoryton,  C.  E.  Soc., 
12.60;  Litchfield,  Aux.,  60.47,  C.  Roll, 
5.07;  Meriden,  Centre  Ch.,  Sunbeam 
Circle,  6;  Morris,  8.  8.,  10:  New  Haven, 
A  friend,  60.  Centre  Ch.,  T.  L  M.  C,  300, 
Ch.  of  the  Redeemer,  B.  B.,  60,  Prim.  8. 
8.,  6,  United  Ch.,  T.  L.  M.  C,  36,  8.  8., 
7.60,  Tale  College  Cb.,  Aux.,  64:  Nor- 
folk, Aux.,  78.79;  Northford,  M.  C..  4.60; 
Norwalk,  Sunbeam  Circle,  6.19;  Ridge- 
field,  Prim.  S.  8.,  6;  Sharon,  C.  E.  Soc., 
19;  Sherman,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri. 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Pickett),  10; 
Sound  Beach  (Greenwich),  First  Cong. 
Ch..  W.  F.  M.  Soc.,  23;  South  Canaan, 
Aux.,  10;  Stamford.  Aux.,  26;  Stony 
Creek,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  4.13:  Stratford, 
Aux..  47.25,  Toung  Men's  Bible  Asso..  6; 
Torrlneton.  ThircTCh.,  8.  8  ,  10.45;  Wal- 
lingford.  First  Ch.,  S.  8.,  25;  Waterbury, 
First  Cli.,  Aux..  19.16;  Watertown,  L. 
W.,  7:  WeBtfleld,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6.68;  WIN 
ton,  S.  f».,  5.  C.  Roll,  1,  C.  E.  Soc.,  7.74; 
Woodbury,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  12.91, 
Prim.  8.  S..  2.36;  Two  friends  in  Litch- 
field Co..  200;  Fairfield  Co.,  General  Tb. 
Oflf..  16.71 ;  y.  r.,  I^wisboro,  Mrs.  George 
Miller,  2,  1,497  69 

Sonth  Glastonlmry.— Cong  Ch.,  L.  M.  Soc.    10  00 

Total,       2,599  86 

NBW  YORK. 

Clifton  Springs.— Mrn.  Elizabeth  8.  Clark, 
10;  East  Bloomfleld.  Mrs.  Eliza  T.  Good- 
win, 4.10;  New  York,  Annie  M.  Pollard, 
2,  16  10 


New  Fork  SiaU  Branch.— Mve.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Acting  Tr*?siii.  Diiilley  Memo- 
rial Fund,  }/iOO,  A  friend,  2^;  AIU&ht, 
F.  M,  Soe.p  a&;  Bay  Shore,  Ladiea.  &M, 
Girls*  M.  €.,  6ft  cts. ;  Hediord  Park,  S.  S*, 
fij  JJrdolilyii,  riyjuuuUl  CU  ,  IT.  W.  Guild, 
14,  WlUou^bby  Ave.  Cb.,  8.  S.«  Home 
Bept,,  36;  Uaflralo,  Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Ban- 
croft,  100,  First  Cb.,  C,  K.  Soo.,  lO; 
CburebvilJe,  Mrs.  George  Savage,  10; 
Con  I  lit  g,   Aux.i   lO.ftl;  Cw  Claud,  Jr.  C, 

E.  Boc,  £.50;  Flosblii^,  Aux.,  12JE0,  8. 
B.,  Home  Oejjt.,  6.^7,  TrieiidBbln  AUss. 
Soc,  5;  Gasport,  W,  M.  Soc,  1 ;  lioiu*r, 
Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  cionsi.  L»  M'm 
Mrs.  Flatte  Kiiickerbcck*?r.  Mia*  KUeti 

F.  Phniips,  lira.  W.  F.  KetUe,  Mn.  C. 
A.  Watftoii)|  C.  K.  Soc.  5;  JaiuesporL  [_ 
M.  jSoc,  7;  JaTa,  M.  Soc,  2^;  New 
Haven,  Au3c,,  23,  Wllliug  Worker*,  10; 
New  York,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  L  Soc,  SS;  Ox- 
ford, L.  M.  SoCk,  25;  Patchofyue,  C,  BL 
Soc.,  10;  Pouf;hkeepsl^»  Aux.,  45;  Sau- 
gertiea,  Aux,,  5;  8nerburn,  Aux«  (witli 
prev.  eoti^rt  coTtnu  I*.  %Ve  Mrs.  Charlet 
CaiTier.  Mr«.  Fred  TolieT).  40;  ^najmii, 
Aui.,9.S0;  Wndham'a  MjUa,  Mia*.  Soc., 

& ;  Woodv  1  n  e,  A  ux. ,  e,  1 ,5(0  58 

Total,       1^19  68 

PHILADBLPHIA  BBAHOH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— Min  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.  2>.  C,  Waahington,  First 
Cb.,  Aux.,  110;  N.  J.,  MontdjUr,  Aux,  46, 156  00 


BaUi$noire,^ 


MABTIiAIO). 


Total, 


Total, 


iMoa 
10 
1i 


InUrUichen^    Aox.,  6;  Ormond,  Aux.,  10; 
Tavares,  Aux.,  7,  2S  Oii^ 

Total,  22  0^ 

IM  DIANA. 

LotoeU.—yin.  B.  M.  Morey,  2  4(^ 
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AFRICA. 
TOURING    EXPERIENCES   IN  SOUTH   AFRICA. 

FROM    MISS   LAURA   C.    SMITH. 

On  Friday  came  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  young  man, 
Hyoni  by  name,  formerly  a  wild  fellow,  had  been  recently  converted,  and 
'wrassaid  to  be  as  zealous  for  good  as  previously  for  evil.  He  had  been  very 
ATixious  for  his  people,  and  pleaded  for  Christian  workers  to  come  and  help 
him.  So  a  meeting  was  appointed  at  his  home,  four  or  five  miles  away, 
<iown  by  the  Umzumkulu.  We  were  to  start  early  in  the  morning,  and 
^t  break  of  day  I  rose  and  looked  out.  A  heavy  fog  enveloped  every- 
^^^'ng.  It  had  rained  the  previous  day  and  night,  and  every  blade  of  the  tall 
-&'*as8  hung  heavy  with  its  load  of  water,  very  wet.  But  the  others  were  not 
to  be  daunted  and  so  I  was  not,  and  off  we  started.  But,  oh  !  the  slippery, 
^'cky  mud,  the  long,  steep  mountain  path,  down  which  we  slipped  and  ran 
^^d  jumped  and  stumbled !  The  soaking  rain  which  overtook  us !  The 
ileavy  fog  and  the  wet  grass  above  our  heads !  I  started  on  horseback,  but 
^^s  soon  off,  as  riding  was  impossible  down  such  a  precipice. 

Arriving  "finally,  I  went  into  a  small  hut  with  the  girls  and  women  who 
*^^d  come  with  me,  and  we  sat  in  somewhat  scanty  attire  while  our  clothes 
^ere  washed  and  dried  by  a  roaring  fire.  The  people  had  scarcely  expected 
^^t  but  expressed  great  pleasure  at  our  arrival,  and  brought  bundle  after 
bundle  of  tmfe  (sweet  reed)  upon  which  we  regaled  ourselves  till  they 
fathered.  The  sun  came  out  bright  and  hot,  and  during  the  meeting  the 
^eat  in  the  hut  was  almost  unendurable.  Over  forty  were  present.  We 
gave  to  them  the  message  preached  long  ago  in  the  wilderness,  *'  Repent, 
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for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Before  I  had  finished  the  opening 
address  one  woman  rose  to  say,  "  I  choose  the  Lord."  One  of  the  Chris^ 
tians  at  once  led  in  prayer  for  her.  Soon  another  rose  and  aaotherf  until 
six  had  risen,  and  as  each  rose  we  paused  in  the  preaching  or  singing  for 
special  prayer.  One  who  rose  was  an  old  isanusi  (witch  doctor) ,  with  her 
filthy  long  hair  hanging  down  on  her  shoulders.  "  All  my  life,*'  she  said, 
"  I  have  served  Satan  ;  now  I  wish  to  leave  him  and  serve  the  Lord."  Two 
weeks  after  I  saw  this  woman  and  two  others  in  their  first  dresses,  which 
tliey  had  bought  at  once  as  a  sign  of  their  conversion.  Their  hair  was 
cut  and  combed,  and  tied  with  a  dean  handkerchief.  The  former  witch 
doctor  kissed  my  hand  and  said :  '^  Praise  the  Lord !  I  am  a  new  creature. 
I  have  left  all  the  old  darkness  and  come  into  the  new  light."  The  follow- 
ing Sunday  two  Christians  went  again  to  this  kraal  to  preach,  and  three  more 
rose  to  confess  Christ,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  two  more. 

On  Wednesday,  having  previously  sent  word  and  been  assured  of  a  wel- 
come, I  went  to  Kwahlulwana,  accompanied  by  my  boy  of  all  work,  Sihlahla, 
Martha,  a  girl  from  Umzumbe,  and  a  young  woman  and  her  baby  from 
Intimbankulu.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  Christian  there,  and 
the  people  were  so  hard  and  bitter  that  no  one  from  the  nearest  mission 
station  dared  to  go  to  them.  But  three  young  men  went  to  Durban  and 
were  converted  in  our  chapel.  Coming  home  they  began  to  preach,  roused 
the  people,  built  a  tiny  chapel,  bought  with  money  collected  from  the 
people,  a  large  bell  so  heavy  that  I  could  not  lift  it  at  all,  and  one  of  them 
brought  it  on  his  shoulders  all  t*.ie  way  from  Isipingo,  over  one  hundred 
miles.  Two  Bibles,  Testaments  and  hymn-books  have  been  bought.  Fifteen 
benches  and  a  desk  were  made  from  trees  cut  in  the  bush,  and  a  door  was 
made  from  an  old  box.  A  neat  piece  of  figured  flannel  was  bought  to 
cover  the  rude  desk,  and  a  lamp  and  kerosene  for  light  in  the  evening. 
Earnest  preaching  has  been  done  from  kraal  to  kraal,  and  over  sixty  people, 
all  young,  have  put  on  clothes.  No  outsider  ever  went  to  help  them.  No 
white  missionary  had  ever  heard  of  the  place  till  a  few  months  ago,  when 
they  came  begging  the  Umzumbe  church  to  send  some  one.  to  them  as 
teaclier  and  preacher.  They  promised  his  support.  Failing  of  this  they 
wanted  preachers  to  visit  them  as  often  as  possible,  and  any  and  all  would 
be  most  cordially  received.  Mabuda  visited  them  in  November,  and  I  was 
the  first  white  missionary  to  have  ever  been  there.  Last  week  a  young 
man  went  from  liere  to  teach  their  school,  which  they  had  already  attempted 
to  carry  on  themselves. 

After  the  meeting:,  Yedwana,  the  leader  in  the  work,  took  us  to  his  home, 
his  father's  kraal,  for  he  is  not  yet  married,  and  there  was  neatlv  spread  » 
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tiny  table  with  plates,  knives,  forks,  cups  and  saucers ;  all  our  food  was  well 
cooked  and  served  in  good  style,  the  young  men  having  worked  in  kitchens 
in  Durban.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  a  kraal  before.  The 
evening  was  spent  with  a  dozen  young  men  in  prayer  and  song,  and  then 
I  was  taken  to  my  apartments,  the  hut  of  Yedwana's  mother,  where  a  lux- 
urious couch  (the  best  they  had,  consisting  of  a  mat  and  a  blanket),  was 
spread  for  me  on  the  floor.  An  admiring  group  of  natives  gathered  round 
to  see  me  make  a  few  preparations  for  the  night,  reminding  me  of  the 
stories  which  Chinese  missionaries  tell  us.  My  long  hair  was  the  greatest 
wonder,  and  its  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  Soon  we  all  wrapped  our 
blankets  about  us  and  lay  down.  But  before  slumber  had  claimed  us  a 
terrific  thunder-storm  broke  over  us,  and  the  rain  came  streaming  in  through 
the  roof  of  the  hut.  The  driest  island  was  given  to  me.  We  folded  up  our 
belongings  and  sat  on  them  to  keep  them  dry,  and  pulling  our  blankets  up 
over  heads,  waited  till  the  storm  was  past  and  the  floor  dry  enough  to 
spread  the  mats  again. 

Saturday  morning  we  went  to  the  chiefs  for  a  meeting,  having  obtained 
his  consent  the  previous  day.  Bakameva  is  a  chief  of  a  section  of  a  large 
Cell  tribe,  and  rules  like  Chaka  of  old  with  a  rod  of  iron.  For  instance,  no 
one  in  his  land  is  allowed  to  walk  using  a  cane,  for  his  father  is  buried  there. 
The  cane  striking  the  ground  stabs  his  father's  spirit.  Any  one  discovered 
breaking  this  law  is  fined  fifteen  dollars.  I  can  give  only  a  short  account 
of  the  meeting,  which  might  fill  many  pages.  The  chief  sat  alone  on  his 
mat  dressed  in  a  tiger-skin  *'  mutya,"  his  pot  of  beer  before  him  carefully 
covered.  I  was  called  to  come  before  his  majesty  alone ;  the  rest  of  the 
company  waited  outside.  At  a  respectful  distance  sat  some  twenty  men — 
all  drinking — some  typsy  already.  The  chief  had  evidently  resolved  upon 
sport  at  my  expense.  Why  had  I  come?  Who  was  the  great  King,  and  had 
I  ever  seen  him  ?  Tell  the  name  of  some  acquaintance  who  ever  rose  from 
the  dead,  etc.  I  asked  that  those  who  had  come  with  me  might  enter. 
Why  had  we  not  come  early  in  the  morning?  The  beer  was  now  prepared, 
the  hut  was  small,  and  he  would  allow  no  one  to  sit  at  the  back  of  the  hut 
by  the  beer  pots  lest  they  drop  in  poison.  Consent  was  at  last  given.  A 
few  words  were  spoken  on  darkness  and  light  amid  constant  interruptions, 
and  then  as  we  were  not  allowed  to  pray,  we  adjourned  to  the  grass  outside. 

Some  fifty  gathered,  among  them  the  chiefs  wives,  who  were  soon  driven 
away  by  the  chiePs  head  man  with  a  long  whip,  remonstrating  and  pleading 
for  mercy.  The  chief's  mother,  before  whom  Barnum's  fat  woman  would 
pale,  alone  appeared  to  have  no  fear  of  him,  and  treated  me  with  great 
kindness  and  respect.     The  place  seemed  to  me  the  most  heathenisli  I  had 
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ever  seen  ;  but  even  there  the  Lord  can  work,  nay,  has  worked,  so  that  the 
chief  dare  not  hear  or  allow  his  wives  to  hear  lest  they  be  converted.  * 
Formerly  he  showed  no  such  opposition.  Why  now  ?  On  Sunday  seventy- 
five  people  (nearly  all  dressed)  were  packed  into  the  tiny  chapel.  Many 
interesting  testimonials  were  given.  A  prayer  meeting  at  dawn,  a  kraal 
service  and  praise  service  by  moonlight,  were  also  held.  The  next  day  we 
started  homeward,  accompanied  by  four  girls  coming  here  to  school,  the 
first  from  that  place. 

FROM   MISS   L.  W.  MELLEN. 

I  had  an  interesting  trip  not  long  ago,  taking  a  girl  to  visit  her  sick  mother. 
She  walked,  while  I  rode  on  horseback.  We  started  soon  after  sunrise.  It 
had  rained  the  day  before ;  the  people  were  out  early  planting  their  gardens, 
and  the  birds  were  singing  songs  of  gladness  and  praise,  and  all  nature  was  in 
tune,  for  it  was  a  perfect  spring  day.  Nomhlahle  was  happy  in  the  thought  of 
seeing  her  people  and  walked  briskly  ahead,  relating  her  history  to  me  by  the 
way.  .  .  .  We  found  a  cordial  welcome  on  our  arrival.  The  old  mother, 
who  was  ill,  was  lying  on  a  mat  in  the  sun.  Her  first  anxiety  was  as  to  what 
she  should  cook  for  the  inkosazana  (teacher).  Nomhlahle  sent  the  children 
off  in  search  of  eggs,  and  whisked  the  little  ones  off  to  put  on  their  clothes. 
''Africa,"  a  toddling  three-year-old,  came  back  in  a  shirt  which  she  had  made 
for  liim,  treacle-stained  and  dirty,  for  which  he  was  soundly  reproved.  The 
children  flocked  about  her  as  though  it  were  a  great  delight  to  see  her,  and 
were  ready  to  run  at  her  bidding  anywhere. 

When  the  hut  grew  too  warm  I  went  out  and  left  Nomhlahle  and  the  family 
to  their  chatter.  The  younger  brother  was  mending  the  fence  to  the  cattle 
kraal,  and  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  for  a  quiet  talk  with  him.  Sitting  on 
a  bundle  of  sticks  near  by,  I  asked  a  few  questions  leading  up  to  the  subject 
of  his  salvation.  He  confessed  that  he  was  a  sinner  in  God's  sight  and  needed 
saving.  Then  there  was  a  talk  with  the  old  mother,  whose  ''only  hope  w^as 
in  the  Lord."  Not  long  afterward  they  all  gathered  around,  and  we  had  the 
Lord's  word  to  his  disciples,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  and  prayer. 
Nomhlahle  talked  beautifully  to  her  mother,  reassuring  her  in  the  faith,  telling 
her  there  was  nothing  of  earth  but  all  of  heaven  for  her,  and  urged  the  others 
who  believed  to  pray  often  with  her  mother,  and  not  to  let  the  heathen  friends 
come  and  lead  her  astray  with  their  superstitions.  She  talked  like  a  guardian 
angel  and  a  chiefs  daughter — which  she  is — to  them  all,  and  they  listened 
with  respect  to  their  Christian  sister,  as  well  they  may,  as  she  is  all  the  light 
they  have. 

The  fide  back  was  beautiful  over  a  charming  highland  country  command- 
ing a  long  stretch  of  sea  view,  the  grass  a  velvety  green,  myriads  of  wild 
flowers  everywhere.  Here  and  there  were  signs  of  civilization  in  the  upright 
houses  of  men  who  had  left  their  heathen  kraals,  and  little  chapels  with  their 
iron  roofs  glistening  in  the  sun.  Nomhlahle  pointed  out  the  kraals  of  differ- 
ent girls — some  near  our  path  and  some  in  the  far  distance — ^who  had  nm 
away  to  tlie  Ireland  Home.  We  reached  home  about  six  o'clock  after  a  day 
of  varied  experiences. 
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FOREIGN   MISSIONS  AND   THE   WOMAN'S   BOARD   OF  MIS- 
SIONS  OF  THE   INTERIOR. 


BY   MRS.    H.    R.    LOVELL. 

(Read  at  the  State  Association  of  Congregational  Churches,  Alpena,  Mich., 

May,  1899.) 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  President  of  the  Michigan  Branch,  and  by 
the  courtesy  of  this  reverend  and  honorable  body,  I  am  here  to-day  to  pre- 
sent the  cause  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  The  Michigan  Branch  of  this  Board, 
'which  is  one  of  the  fifteen  State  Branches,  is  but  twenty-six  years  old  this 
spring,  and  the  mother  Board  thirty  last  October,  and  there  lingers  yet  the 
question  in  some  minds  why  the  women  took  up  the  work  in  this  organized 
form.  Why  was  it  not  just  as  well  for  them  to  act  as  committees  in  the 
churches,  and  send  the  money  directly  to  the  American  Board  treasury  } 

The  thing  has  had  its  history,  which  is  not  an  uninteresting  one.  A  glance 
at  the  earliest  records  of  the  American  Board  treasury  reveals  a  surprisingly 
large  proportion  from  women.     One  of  the  first  legacies  was  the  magnificent 
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gift  of  $30,000  from  Mrs.  Norris.  But  reaching  the  treasury  even  before 
this  was  one  from  a  poor  working-woman,  who,  afler  a  life  of  service  at  fifty 
cents  a  week,  left  the  larger  part  of  her  fortune  of  $500  to  the  American 
Board.  The  first  offering  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  save  a  dollar  from  t 
clergyman's  pocket,  was  from  the  Female  Charitable  Society  of  Talmadge, 
Ohio,  in  1816.  About  this  time  a  spirit  of  organizing  sprang  up  among 
the  women  of  the  churches,  and  by  1839  ^^o  societies  were  in  working 
order  with  three  thousand  local  agents  collecting  funds.  The  decadence 
soon  after  of  these  societies  came  in  part,  doubtless,  from  the  attempts  of  other 
charities  to  avail  themselves  of  the  efficiency  and  success  of  their  plans.  It 
was  chiefly,  however,  owing  to  the  lack  of  three  things  which  the  present 
woman's  movement  has, — the  unifying  of  the  work  by  uniting  local  organ- 
izations into  central  boards,  the  assuming  by  these  boards  a  definite  share 
of  the  work  for  which  they  are  held  responsible,  and  in  which  they  have  a 
close  and  direct  connection  with  their  own  missionaries,  and  the  wonderful 
providence  of  God  in  opening  harems  and  zenanas,  making  a  constant  call 
for  patient  continuance  in  well-doing. 

The  earnest  appeal  of  a  woman  in  India  to  the  fair  daughters  of  Great 
Britain  to  come  and  teach  the  gospel  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  con- 
verts in  their  own  apartments  led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  in  England 
foi  the  promotion  of  female  education  in  the  East,  which  is  still  in  existence. 
Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Doremus,  of  New  York  City,  the  wife  of  a  successful 
merchant,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  and  a  helper  of  every  philanthropic 
work  that  came  to  her  hand,  tried  to  establish  a  similar  one  in  this  countr}*; 
but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  she  carried  the  plans  in  her  head  and 
heart  twenty- five  years,  till,  helped  by  Mrs.  Mason's  report  of  opening 
zenanas,  she  made  another  attempt,  and  the  result  was  the  Union  Mission- 
ary Societv  of  New  York  City  in  1861.  This  was  a  union  of  the  ladies  of 
several,  if  not  all,  the  churches.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  this  missionary 
society  that  the  first  single  lady  went  into  the  foreign  field.  Mrs.  Doremus 
accompanied  her  to  Boston  to  secure  passage  for  her  in  a  sailing  vessel,  but 
it  was  so  crowded  that  the  captain  refused  to  take  another  passenger.  He 
was  finally  persuaded  to  consent  to  her  going  if  her  baggage  was  put  in  bags, 
so  it  could  be  stored  away  in  corners.  A  piece  of  sheeting  was  soon  con- 
verted into  bags  for  this  purpose,  and  she  was  allowed  to  go. 

It  was  a  grand  dawning  in  this  country  of  the  idea  that  woman  might 
work  directly  for  woman  in  foreign  lands.  It  could  not  have  come  before. 
There  was  need  of  the  developing  of  woman's  power  that  came  through 
hospital  service  and  sanitary  commission.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Church 
should  see  its  great  loss  in  allowing  this  power  to  lie  so  long  dormant  in  its 
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bosom,  and  should  recognize  the  propriety  of  its  heing  put  forth  in  organ- 
ized form.  There  was  need,  too,  that  men  in  heathen  lands  should  be 
educated  up  out  of  companionship  with  their  doll-slaves,  and  demand  that 
their  wives  should  be  educated  like  those  of  their  English  friends.  And 
when  the  time  was  ripe  it  was  well  there  was  one  woman  ripe  for  the  time. 
This  first  one,  Mrs.  Doremus,  was  tlie  beautiful  star  of  chiefest  honor  who 
went  before  and  led  the  way. 

Seven  years  this  society  worked  alone  before  its  sister  allies  followed,  but 
then  they  came  in  quick  succession :  the  W.  B.  M.  (Boston  Board)  in  Janu- 
ary, 1868,  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  (Board  of  the  Interior)  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  the  Pacific  Board  in  1S73,  and  soon  after  the  Hawaiian  Board  at  Hono- 
lulu.    So  it  is  by  a  fourfold  cord  that  the  women  of  the  Congregational 
churches  are  bound  to  that  oldest  society  of  all,  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.     After 
these  organizations,  so  rapid  was  the  formation  of  auxiliaries  in  the  churches, 
and  so  successful  were  they  in  raising  funds,  that  they  were  scarcely  out  of 
their  babyhood  before  some  of  the  gentlemen,  forgetting  that  Eve  was  only 
a  helpmeet,  were  looking  into  each  others'  faces  and  wondering  whereunto 
this  thing  would  grow.     Many,  indeed,  were  fearful  that  woman  was  assum- 
ing a  sphere  of  public  activity  for  which  she  was  never  intended,  and  at  the 
National  Council  held  in  Detroit  about  this  time,  the  much  lamented  Dr. 
Goodell,  of  St.  Louis,  addressed  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  woman's 
work  in  the  churches,  and  said :  "  When  we  take  the  position  that  woman 
serves  God  best  when  she  serves  him  least  in  public,  and  that  she  is  doomed 
to  perpetual   and   unqualified  silence  in  the  churches,  then  God  sends  a 
woman  of  exceptional  gifts  and  graces  to  widen  the  thoughts  and  quicken 
the  hearts  of  his  people.     If  any  brother  desires  to  shut  up  this  engine  of 
God's  power  and  sit  on  the  safety-valve  to  keep  order,  let  him.     He  will 
receive  an  early  translation." 

There  have  been  some  translations ;  indeed,  I  saw  a  worthy  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  with  hat  in  hand,  translate  himself  with  some  rapidity  from  this 
Association  when  the  vote  was  carried  that  women  might  be  seated  in  it  as 
delegates.  With  respectful  regard,  however,  for  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  some  ladies  too,  perhaps,  reporters  were  excluded  from  the 
early  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Boards  ;  and  at  one  held  in  Chicago,  addressed 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  Walker,  of  the  Gaboon  Mission,  Africa,  and  afterwards 
by  Mrs.  Dr.  House  of  Calcutta,  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Walker's  remarks,  an 
honored  Secretary  arose  and  said,  "  At  this  stage  of  the  meeting  the  gentle- 
men are  expected  *  to  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  steal 
away,' "  and  even  the  dear  old  missionary  was  not  allowed  to  remain.  How 
very  absurd  this  seems  to  us  in  the  light  of  to-day,  since  it  has  been  found 
that  we  don/t  hurt  anybody  and  nobody  hurts  us. 
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But  while  this  woman's  work  for  woman  is  entered  into  nobly  and  enthusi- 
astically by  many  of  the  women  of  the  churches,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  who  feel  no  responsibility  to  fulfill  the  Lord's  command 
to  send  the  gospel  to  all  the  world.  Some  are  only  interested  in  what  they 
call  the  home  work ;  and  I  often  think  they  are  in  the  gondition  of  Peter, 
who,  not  comprehending  the  extent  of  his  commission,  was  confining  him- 
self to  the  circumcision  till  a  heavenly  vision  convinced  him  that  God  had 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  and  Christ  had  died  for  all.  It  seems  some- 
times as  if  American  people  forget  that  Calvary  was  a  Judean  hill,  and  that 
we  belong  to  the  uncircumcision. 

The  two  little  words  home  and  foreign  when  applied  to  missionary  work 
assume  strange  significance,  so  that  it  is  a  far  harder  cross  to  solicit  funds 
for  one  than  the  other.  Women  rarely  refuse  to  give  for  the  home  work, 
but  the  woman  who  through  self-consecration  and  prayer  has  come  to  feel 
it  a  duty  and  privilege  to  solicit  for  the  foreign  work  is  sure  of  many  refusals. 
I  have  been  astonished  beyond  measure  to  hear  otherwise  good  Christian 
women  say  it  was  a  question  with  them  whether  foreign  missions  had  not 
done  more  harm  than  good,  or  that  they  did  not  think  the  whole  African 
race  worth  the  life  of  one  good  man.  To  say  nothing  of  Bible  teaching,  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  they  studied  their  primary  geography.  In  mine 
the  European  was  only  pictured  as  one  of  the  ^\q  races  of  men.  What  has— 
made  the  others  to  differ  from  us  except  this  same  knowledge  of  the  love  of^ 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  which  in  our  want  of  thought  (just  as  bad  in  its— i 

consequence  as  if  it  were  want  of  heart)  we  are  withholding  from  them 

whsn  we  refuse  to  give  for  their  enlightenment? 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  better  way  to  help  our  country  than  to  convertiz: 
every  possible  foreigner  before  he  passes  our  unguarded  gates.     When  they^ 
are  converted  before  they  come  over  they  send  back  the  means  to  convert 
others.     Some  of  the  students  in  Euphrates  College  at  Harpoot  went  to  a 
town  near  by  to  try  to  sow  good  seed,  but  prospects  were  so  discouraging- 
they  gave  up  the  work.     Years  afterward  some  Armenians  in  this  country 
went  to  the  American  Board  with  money  to  be  sent  to  that  very  town  for 
the  building  of  a  church  and  the  support  of  a  native  pastor.     This  was  the 
fruit  of  the  students'  seed-sowing.     Madame  Barakat,  from  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  brought  to  American  women  the  most  pitiful  tale  of  the  awful 
thirst  of  her  Syrian  sisters  for  the  water  of  life.     And  the  sable  daughters 
of  Africa  sent  word  by  the  returning  missionary  to  the  white-faced  women 
of  America  to  come  over  and  tell  them  about  Jesus.     We  could  not  refuse 
to    listen   to  such  appeals  without   quenching  the  light  in  our  own  souls. 
Self-preservation  demands  that  we  extend  our  light  to  those  in  darkness. 

The  success  which  has  attended  our  woman's  work  for  woman  in  foreign 
lands  is  such  as  to  inspire  us  with  earnest  zeal  and  unbounded  enthusiasm 
to  continue  it.  God  has  signally  blessed  it  in  every  way.  The  Woman's 
Board  of  the  Interior  began  its  work  with  a  single  missionary.  To-day  it 
supports  seventy.  It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Board  to  send  out  enough 
American  women  to  give  the  gospel  to  the  twenty-five  million  of  women 
for  whom  the  Congregational  women  in  the  Interior  are  holding  it  in  trust, 
but'  to  educate  and  train  native  girls  and  Bible  women  to  go  out  and  teach 
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i.  To  this  end  they  have  established  in  six  different  nations  seventeen 
ing  schools  for  girls,  two  schools  for  training  Bible  women,  sixty-nine 
e  and  day  schools  and  a  kindergarten,  and  employ  sixty-four  native 
women  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  native  teachers.  All  up  and 
these  lands  are  found  those  who  have  gone  out  from  our  schools  and 
laking  Christian  homes.  Thousands  are  being  taught  the  way  of  life> 
he  number  increases  yearly.  Persecution  and  famine  have  tested  the 
»  but  to  prove  that  it  is  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  the  missionaries  and  the 
women  and  native  teachers  alone  who  are  doing  this.  Dear  sisters, 
e  the  prime  factors  in  the  work,  and  to  us  belongs  the  keeping  of  it. 

**  O  let  us  consecrate  to  God 
Our  lives'  whole  sum, 
And  show  by  deeds  we  mean  the  words, 
•  Thy  kingdom  come.*  " 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

FROM   MISS   RUTH    E.  BUSHNELL. 

Erzroom,  Turkey,  Dec.  3,  1899. 
ts  has  been  a  very  eventful  week.     Sunday  was  as  busy  as  usual,  with 
isit  to  our  old  lady  in  the  morning,  church  service,  Sunday  school^ 
ian  Endeavor  meeting,  dinner  and  our  little  service  in  the  evening, 
'hristian  Endeavor  service  was  the  regular  monthly  consecration  meet- 
id  of  our  twenty-nine  active  members  only  one  was  absent  (she  was 
and  everyone  took  some  part.     We  also  took  up  a  missionary  collec- 
id  each  girl,  even  the  poorest,  gave  at  least  one  tnetallique\ — about 
\t.     Our  December  collection  we  are  going  to  use  at  Christmas  time 
ig  food  and  fuel  for  some  very  poor  families.     I  am  so  pleased  with 
s  this  fall.     They  are  taking  such  an, interest  in  our  Christian  En- 
vork. 

THANKSGIVING. 

sgiving  Day  we  celebrated  quite  in  American  style.     We  had  the 

ildren  come  at  8.30  in  the  morning,  and  had  a  prayer  and  praise 

or  half  an  hour.     The  girls  repeated  verses  of  praise  and  thanks- 

any  of  them  having  learned  them  in  English  to  surprise  us.     Then 

ioned  many  things  for  which  they  were  thankful.     At  nine  o'clock 

zhools  gathered  in  the  chapel,  where  Mr.  Bergholz,  the  American 

r.  Stapleton  and  Bodvelli  [Rev.]  Dombalian  made  short  addresses, 

d  with  singing  and  repeating  of  psalms  by  the  whole  school. 

we  went  down  to  the  girls*  Thanksgiving  dinner,  which  Mr. 

ad  so  bountifully  provided  for  them.     He  sent  over  two  large 

chickens  and  a  sack  of  potatoes,  while  Mr.  Ojalro,  his  drago- 

sack  of  apples  and  pears.     They  also  had  rice  pilaf,  and  for  a  " 

e  them  candy.     How  those  girls  did  enjoy  that  dinner,  and  how 

'     They  kept  Miss  Lord  and  me  busy  every  minute  carving  and 

is  had  a  lamb  stuffed  with  rice  and  raisins  and  roasted  whole. 
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Mr.  Bergholz  invited  the  boarders  and  teachers  over  to  the  Consulate  in 
the  afternoon  to  listen  to  the  phonograph  ;  so  about  half  past  two  we  took 
them  over.  They  had  never  heard  one  before,  and  were  delighted  with  it 
He  also  gave  them  a  large  sack  of  candy.  When  we  came  away  each  of  the 
girls  said  a  few  words  in  English,  thanking  him  for  all  the  good  things  of 
the  day.     It  was  a  red-letter  day  in  their  lives,  and  one  they  will  never  forget. 


RUTH    E.    BUSHNELL. 


At  six  o*clock  we  gathered  at  Mr.  Bergholz's  for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Besides  our  missionary  company  of  seven,  the  English  Consul  and  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamb  were  there.  He  had  his  dining  room  quaintly  and 
artistically  decorated  with  tall,  beautiful  rushes  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  looked  like  a  fairy  bower,  and  I  almost  expected  to  see  the  birds 
flitting  in  and  out,  and  to  hear  their  sweet,  silvery  notes. 
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After  dinner  we  visited  and  listened  to  the  music-box  until  10.30,  when 
we  came  home  to  think  about  our  mercies  and  blessings,  and  get  rested  for 
I  new  day.  .  .  . 

A  TYPICAL   HOUSE. 

I  went  to  call  on  one  of  our  schoolgirls  who  was  ill,  last  week.  In 
etting  there  we  had  to  go  through  many  side  streets,  where  the  snow 
ras  banked  up  ten  feet  high  in  places.  As  we  entered  the  house  we  had 
>  go  down  several  steps  into  a  room  lighted  by  a  hole  in  the  roof  covered 
'ith  paper.  This  room  had  a  mud  floor,  and  was  used  as  kitchen  and 
ining-room.  The  cooking  is  done  over  a  hole  in  the  ground  called  a  tonier^ 
nd  there  is  a  raised  platform  on  one  side  of  the  room  where  they  sit  to  eat 
leir  meals.  We  were  conducted  up  a  steep  and  narrow  staircase,  above 
hich,  on  a  shelf,  was  stored  their  winter's  supply  of  bread,  which  is  in  flat 
leets  and  is  made  in  the  fall.  Many  families  live  on  bread  and  cheese. 
iTe  were  taken  into  a  room  about  twelve  by  fourteen  feet  in  size,  which  is 
tting-roora  and. bedroom  for  a  family  of  five,  and  where  at  this  time 
le  girl  and  her  grandmother  were  both  lying  in  beds  on  the  floor.  They 
pread  their  doshecks^  or  beds,  at  night  upon  the  floor,  and  roll  them  up 
nd  put  them  away  in  the  daytime. 

We  were  given  cushions  to  sit  on  upon  the  floor,  and  then  we  listened 

0  the  mother  as  she  related  the  illnesses  of  the  whole  family.  I  am  get- 
ing  somewhat  used  to  sitting  on  the  floor,  though  my  feet  are  always  in 
ny  way,  and  I  never  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

This  house  which  I  have  described  is  a  typical  native  house,  though  some 
>f  the  **  well-to-do"  people  have  better  ones  with  more  furnishings. 

BREAD   MAKING. 

Last  week  one  of  our  neighbors  sent  word  that  they  were  making  bread, 
md  that  if  we  wished  to  see  how  they  did  it  we  might  come  over. 

Three  or  four  women  work  all  day  and  make  enough  to  last  two  or  three 
nonths.  We  went  over  and  saw  a  very  interesting  sight.  The  floor  of  the 
room  was  covered  with  the  bread  already  made,  while  at  one  side  was  a  dish 
ilmost  as  large  as  a  tub  containing  dough.     The  mother,  two  daughters  and 

1  servant  woman  were  up  tb  their  elbows  in  the  work,  and  liberally  covered 
ivith  flour.  The  dough  is  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  is  rolled  out  in  pieces 
ibout  a  yard  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  about  as  thin  as  pie  crust.  It  is  then 
stretched  out  on  a  cushion  when  it  is  ready  for  baking. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  three  or  four  feet 
deep  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  This  hole,  which  is  called  Stonier ^  is  walled 
up  with  brick..  A  fire  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  this  tonier^  and  when  the 
bricks  are  hot  the  bread  is  slapped  against  the  inside  of  the  tonier^  where  it 
sticks  two  or  three  minutes  until  it  is  done. 

How  would  you  like  that  way  of  making  bread?  I  imagine  you  would 
not  like  the  taste  of  the  bread,  either.  This  bread  serves  as  dishes,  also,  for 
some  of  the  natives.  A  good  many  of  the  people  eat  nothing  else  but  bread 
and  cheese  with  tea. 

[Tea  is  more  used  in  Erzroom  than  in  the  interior  generally,  because  of  the  Rus- 
lian  influence  in  that  city,  which  is  on  the  Russian  frontier. — Ed.] 

The  people  here  do  not  like  our  kind  of  bread  any  better  than  we  do  theirs. 
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Miss  C.  E.  BuAh,  of  Harpoot,  who  visited  Erzroom  last  fall,  wrote :-« 

The  Misses  Lord  and  Bushnell  are  working  finely,  and  are  such  true  y 
fellows,  apparently  just  made  for  each  other.  They  are  doing  a  bear 
work,  but  oh !  amid  what  difficulties,  owing  to  this  old,  worn-out  sc 
building.  They  have  not  wished  to  repair  it,  feeling  that  it  is  not  rigl 
lay  out  any  expense  on  such  an  old  concern  ;  but  they  sadly  need  a  new 

The  stairway  they  use  most  going  to  classes,  and  also  descending  tc 
front  door  is  dark,  steep  and  narrow, — so  dark  that  one  never  really 
where  he  is  stepping,  and  so  steep  it  is  very  wearying  to  climb.  The  < 
day  Miss  Lord  dropped  a  book  on  the  stairs ;  it  went  down  into  a  crack, 
she  could  not  reach  it  in  any  way.  I  did  not  know  but  I  was  going  to 
appear  in  the  same  way  a  few  hours  later  1 

Another  stairway  leads  to  a  hall  at  right  angles  with  it ;  and  in  wal 
along  that  hall  or  in  coming  out  of  the  room  at  the  head  of  the  stai 
would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  tumble  right  down  il 
constantly  on  one's  guard. 

The  floors  are  broken  and  old,  and  the  young  ladies  have  only  one 
room,  and  that  much  too  small  for  two.  They  have  no  recitation  room: 
assure  you  it  is  enough  to  make  one  sick  to  enter  the  front  door,  it  is  so  i 
viting.  Now  when  you  realize  that  the  air  of  this  city  is  so  vile  that 
cannot  sleep  with  windows  open  at  night  save  when  it  is  freezing  cold, 
that  the  spiritual  atmosphere  is  of  like  impurity,  do  you  not  think  that 
ladies  ought  to  have  a  bright,  airy,  convenient  home  and  school  buildin 
as  to  make  their  labors  lighter  ? 

[Miss  Bushnell's  Illness  last  winter  emphasizes  this  plea.  The  Board  of  th 
terior  will  be  glad  to  name  either  an  entire  building  or  separate  rooms  in  a  new  1 
ing  at  Erzroom,  as  may  be  desired  by  those  who  will  contribute  funds  for  that  pui 
Correspondence  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  Miss  M.  D.  Wingate,  Seen 
Room  603,  59  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.] 
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TURKEY. 
TURKISH   RULE  OVER  SUBJECT  PEOPLE. 

(called    in   the   TURKISH  LANGUAGE,  RAYAHS.) 
BY   REV.  CYRUS   HAMLIN,  D.D. 

This  has  been  the  rock  upon  which  the  empire  has  split  and  is  in  danger 
of  final  ruin.  At  the  beginning  of  this  centiyy  Turkey  was  supposed  to 
have  fifteen  millions  of  rayahs;  five  million  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  ten 
or  eleven  million  in  European  Turkey.  They  were  Jews,  Syrians,  Greeks 
and  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor.  In  European  Turkey — that  is,  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  (now  Roumania) — and  in  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina and  Montenegro,  they  were  largely  of  the  Greek  church,  though  of 
Slavic  tribes.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  century  the  empire  has  lost 
nearly  all  her  European  rayahs^  through  mismanagement  and  foreign 
interference. 

There  have  been  sultans  who  have  treated  these  millions  of  rayahs  wisely 
and  nobly.  Solyman  the  Magnificent  prepared  a  code  (1356)  called  the 
rayah  law,  which  secured  to  them  all  their  rights  of  property  and  religion 
upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  tax.  Selim  III.,  Mahmoud  II.  and  Abdul 
Medjid  were  friendly  to  the  rayahs^  and  the  Armenians,  at  least,  considered 
them  benefactors. 

Selim  I.,  1312-^0,  intended  to  convert  or  destroy  all  the  rayahs  and  to 
turn  all  the  churches  into  mosques.  The  churches  were  largely  seized  and 
the  crescent  took  the  place  of  the  cross.  But  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  the 
Ulemas  generally  and  the  high  oflScers  of  state  rose  up  against  the  slaughter, 
and  he  relented.  A  later  ruler  has  copied  his  example  with  regard  to  the 
forced  conversion  of  the  Armenians,  and  no  power.  Christian  or  Moslem, 
has  risen  up  to  defend  them. 

When  Sherman  was  Secretary  of  State  he  openly  declared  that  mis- 
sionaries in  Turkey  must  take  their  chances.  There  are  Turkish  laws 
enough  in  the  Grand  Code,  called  the  Multeka,  and  in  the  Koran  for  the 
protection  of  the  rayahs.  But  the  government  is  theocratic  and  absolute, 
and  hence  is  above  law  ;  and  any  man  in  the  sultanate  can  override  all  the 
laws.  Whatever  is  done  for  the  Armenians  now  is  a  work  of  faith,  and 
doubly  precious  on  that  account.  Hence,  work  among  nominal  Christians 
is  nearly  all  the  work  that  can  at  present  be  done  in  Turkey.  Whatever 
the  nationality  or  the  church — whether  this  be  Armenian,  Greek,  Bulgarian, 
Syrian  or  any  other — all  the  common  people  are  destitute  of  any  knowled<^ 
of  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  crucified  Redeemer.  The  Virgin  and  the  saints 
have  usurped  his  place,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  prayer  oflTered  from  the 
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old  liturgies  through  the  sole  mediation  of  Jesus  the  Crucified.  But  this 
portion  of  the  population  is  the  only  one  through  which  a  pure  Christianity 
can  approach  the  millions  of  the  ruling  race.  They  are  not  now  ready  to 
receive  the  message.  It  would  be  certain  death  to  them.  Nor  are  the 
messengers  ready.  When  there  shall  be  a  pure,  spiritual  church  among 
all  the  nominal  Christians  of  the  East,  God  will  open  the  way  for  his  truth 
to  spread.     Our  first  work  is  then,  of  necessity,  among  the  r ayahs  alone. 


THE   LAST   FIVE   YEARS    IN    TURKEY. 

They  are  the  continuation  of  the  nineteen  preceding  years.  The  plan  was 
«arly  laid,  like  that  of  Selim  I.,  and  carried  steadily  and  craftily  forward, 
under  the  protection  of  Russia  and  France.  We  must  walk  over  bloody 
fields  in  order  to  have  any  conception  of  those  years. 

The  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians  to  Islam  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  in  execution.  They  would  endure  disgrace,  confiscation  of 
goods,  ejection  from  their  homes  with  every  possible  indignity,  but  they 
Would  not  say,  ''Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  God,"  and  adopt  the  crescent 
*s  their  sign  instead  of  the  cross.  The  final  test  must  be  applied — "  Islam 
or  Death." 

The  most  awful  of  the  massacres,  at  the  beginning,  was  at  Sassoon.  The 
plain  there  contains  forty-five  villages.  The  victims,  amid  their  awful 
sufferings,  were  all  offered,  over  and  over,  freedom  and  abundance  if  they 
w-ould  become  Moslems.  Very  few  accepted  this  deliverance.  They  re- 
fused to  repeat  the  name  of  the  prophet,  and  tortured  women  died  with  their 
last  word,  **  Hisoos  Nazovretsi !  "  (Jesus  of  Nazareth  !) 

In  the  chief  village,  called  Sassoon,  and  the  forty-five  villages  of  the  plain, 
all  who  could  not  escape  and  would  not  apostatize  were  massacred  with 
'^ost  cruel  and  revolting  tortures — probably  surpassing  in  enormity  anything 
t>ofore  experienced  in  the  annals  of  martyrology.  They  had  none  but 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth"  to  support  them  in  the  long  shame  and  anguish  ;  and 
■^an  we  doubt  that  he  was  with  them?  And  when  the  long  agony  was 
'^M^cctly  closed  by  death,  did  they  not  pass  into  the  safest  possible  dwelling- 
place — the  paradise  of  God.?  ''And  He  shall  wipe  all  tears  from  their 
^yes"  (Revelations  vii.  17). 

When  the  news  of  this  awful  massacre  spread  abroad  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment stiffly  Jenied  it.  A  hundred  and  fifly  or  so,  said  they,  of  revolted 
Armenians  had  been  killed,  justly,  in  absolute  rebellion  ;  and  this  was  offi- 
cially sent  to  all  consuls  and  ambassadors  abroad.  The  foreign  ambassadors 
at  the  Porte  insisted  upon  sending  a   commission  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
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This  had  to  be  granted ;  but  the  commission  was  attended  by  such  a  cloud 
of  officials  and  soldiers  that  it  could  do  little  but  notice  the  widespread  ruin 
of  villages,  animals  and  tools  looted  or  destroyed ;  and  that,  if  there  was  a 
population  in  hiding,  which  should  return  to  these  devastated  homes,  nothing 
but  famine  was  before  them. 

At  Harpoot  and  Marash,  American  buildings  were  looted  and  burned,  , 
families  being  driven  out  amid  flying  bullets.  An  aged  invalid  missionary, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  founder  of  Harpoot  College,  was  removed  from  his 
burning  house  by  faithful  friends,  expecting  death  every  moment,  as  bullets 
went  singing  by  them.  But — to  tfae  honor  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  or  the 
Turkish  officials,  or  Divine  Providence — no  one  was  hit. 

In  Marash  innocent  students  of  the  academy  were  shot  down  and  the  build- 
ing burned.  It  was  American  property,  and  built  with  the  authorization  o^ 
the  Turkish  government.  An  immense  number  of  schoolbooks  and  book^^ 
of  history,  science  and  religion  have  been  seized  and  mutilated  or  destroyec^ 
all  over  Asia  Minor :  books  belonging  to  the  American  Board,  to  the  Ameri — 
can  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  to  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  con—-" 
sequently  to  all  the  Americans  who  contribute  to  these  great  societies.  Thi^ 
destruction  of  books  that  were  American  property  amounts  to  many  thou — 
sands  of  dollars. 

After  Sassoon  the  massacres  spread  all  over  Asia  Minor  and  Northern^ 
Syria.     In  *' Armenia  and  Europe,"  by  I.  Lepsius,  Ph.D.,  more  than  fort)i— i 

places  of  note,  such  as   Erzroom,   Bitlis,  Harpoot,  Van,  Amasia,  Adana 

Malatia,  Marash,  Aintab,  etc.,  are  named  as  belonging  to  the  firs*^" 
series  of  massacres.  The  missionaries  everywhere  stood  their  ground  wit! — 
heroic  courage  and  prudence.  Miss  Kimball  and  Miss  Shattuck  have  mad^ 
their  names  immortal  in  the  history  of  the  martyrology ! 

Lepsius  considers  ioo,cxx5  as  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  victims,  although-: 
his  collected  accounts  amounted  to  only  88,243:  Villages  and  houses  de-- 
stroyed,  2,493  ;  churches  plundered  and  destroyed,  568 ;  left  in  ^estitutiorB  -, 
5S6,CKX). 

It  is  known  that  these  numbers  fall  far  short  of  the  truth. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  100,000  of  the  picked  men  of  the  Armenian  people 
were  killed,  and  that  of  the  600,000  driven  out  in  utter  destitution,  mor-^ 
than  100,000  died  of  exposure,  nakedness,  famine  and  fever. 

Among  these  remnants  were  perhaps  40,000  orphans  and  half  orphans. 

Although  the  Armenians  saw  themselves  abandoned  by  all  Christian  gov- 
ernments, France  alone  telling  the  Sultan  not  to  touch  the  Catholic  Arme- 
nians, yet  they  soon  saw  that  the  Christian  world  had  not  forgotten  them. 

The  heroic  Clara  Barton  came  with  her  relief  corps  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
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accomplished  a  wonderful  work  for  the  sufferers.  Tons  of  clothing  for  the 
destitute  were  sent  to  all  the  ports.  The  missionaries  everywhere  became 
agents  for  distributing  the  funds  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  Christendom. 

Above  all,  orphanages  were  formed  in  all  the  principal  massacre  towns. 
Some  four  or  five  thousands  of  these  poor  children  are  receiving  a  most  ad- 
mirable preparation  for  a  self-supporting  life.  All  who  see  these  orphan- 
ages are  delighted  with  them.  The  children  are  happy  and  active,  learning 
useful  trades.  They  will  be  a  priceless  blessing  to  the  Armenian  people  and 
to  the  work  of  God  in  Turkey.  We  have  barely  touched  upon  some  of  the 
facts  of  this  momentous  period.  It  will  enter  into  the  history  of  the  Church 
as  its  most  wonderful  and  peculiar  chapter  of  martyrology.  But  the  Arme- 
nian race  is  not  obliterated.  Its  wonderful  vitality  is  shown  in  its  heroic 
struggle  for  life,  in  its  still-existing  schools  and  churches,  in  its  thousands  of 
partially  rebuilt  homes,  and  in  the  proofs  of  Christian  sympathy  and  aid 
pouring  in  from  the  people  of  Christian  lands  whose  governments  have  the 
apathy  of  heathenism. 


THE  NEED  AND  OPPORTUNITY   FOR   WORK  AMONG  THE 
CHRISTIAN  NATIONS  OF  TURKEY. 

BY  MISS  FRANCES  C.  GAGE,  MARSOVAN,  TURKEY. 

There  are  no  heathen  in  Turkey.  I  always  supposed  there  were  till  I 
Wame  a  missionary  there,  but  I  think  the  realization  of  the  fact  that,  prop- 
erly speaking,  there  are  none,  immediately  relieves  out"  minds  of  much 
Unnecessary  excitement.  There  are  many  people  who  act  like  heathen  or 
^orse,  and  they  are  not  all  Mohammedans ;  but  we  might  say  that  of ''  some 
folks"  in  so-called  Christian  lands.  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  to 
^hom  this  epithet  is  usually  applied  are  the  Mohammedans,  but  every  true 
Mussulman's  God  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob— omniscient, 
^ninipresent,  omnipotent.  It  is  Mohammed's  heaven  and  earth  that  disgusts 
^s — ^not  his  god.  His  interpretation  of  God  is  not  correct,  nor  his  under- 
ending  of  God's  thought  of  man's  possibilties,  but  neither  would  ours  have 
^n  had  it  not  been  for  Christ ;  and  that  is  where  all  the  trouble  lies. 

Although  out  of  Turkey  the  term  "  heathen  "  is  most  frequently  applied 
^^  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  in  Turkey  it  is  used  almost  entirely  by 
Mohammedans,  and  of  the  nations  who  call  themselves  Christians:  this 
^cause  the  Mussulman  cannot  understand  a  triune  God,  and  especially 
because  of  what  he  calls  the  "  idols  "  in  the  Orthodox  Greek  and  Armenian 
churches,  in  the  form  of  pictures  and  images,  and  which  he  believes  the 
Christian  worships. 


L 
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Another  missionary  once,  as  an  interesting  study  in  race  character,  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  picture-cards  were  ofiered  to  Turkish 
women  or  children  they  would  choose  flowers  or  some  natural  subject,  while 
Christians  would  almost  always  prefer  people.  Soon  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  matter  among  a  mixed  group  of  callers,  and  found  it  as  had  been 
said.  I  asked  the  women  if  they  did  not  think  the  pictures  of  the  children 
pretty.  Yes,  they  said,  but  immediately  followed  with  gestures  of  disgust 
the  one  word  foot  (idol).  And  this  is,  alas!  the  interpretation  of  Christ's 
gospel  that  the  old  churches  give  to  their  neighbors.  It  is,  after  all,  mostly 
a  matter  of  interpretation — this  living  a  Christian  life :  Christ  came  to  inter- 
pret the  Father,  and  we,  through  his  Spirit,  interpret  Christ. 

The  early  missionaries  found  the  Armenian  people  the  first  to  desire  the 
Word.  They  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Protestant  church,  being  driven  out 
from  their  own  for  being  Puritans.  This  nation  is  still  the  most  accessible. 
They  are  essentially  a  religious  people,  and  so  quick  to  feel  the  truth  when 
once  aroused  ;  but  conversion  is  what  their  national  church  knows  not,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  absolute  change  of  heart  is  slow  to  come  to  the  Oriental 
mind  ;  but  how  they  need  it,  in  order  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  hatefulness 
of  evil  or  the  beauty  of  holiness  !  The  chief  reason  for  (not  cause  oO  the 
humiliating  spectacle  of  secret  Armenian  Revolutionary  Societies  was 
unenlightened  consciences.  The  mirage  of  seeming  good  out  of  evil- 
Satan's  most  insidious  temptation  for  the  hopeless  and  oppressed — was  what 
led  them  on.     Only  Christian  education  can  cure  this  disease. 

In  these  years  since  the  massacres,  a  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  better 
things  has  stirred  the  younger  and  more  enlightened  men  in  the  Gregorian 
church  to  relieve  the  distress  of  their  nation  by  legitimate  means.  Schools 
are  greatly  improved.  Sermons  are  preached  in  the  churches.  The  Bible 
is  an  open  book  ;  Christ  as  an  example  of  holy  living  is  proclaimed ;  the 
barriers  between  Protestant  and  Gregorian  churches  are  in  many  places 
quite  broken  down.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  a  dangerous  awakening,-^ 
time  when  Christian  missionary  and  native  stand  side  by  side  in  the  prayer- 
ful effort  to  seize  opportunities  and  avert  calamity  to  the  nation. 

But  many  Armenians  are  in  dense  ignorance  and  degradation.  As  in 
other  lands,  the  status  of  women  tells  of  the  advance  of  a  people.  It  was 
an  Armenian  woman  and  a  donkey  who,  side  by  side,  plowed  a  field  in  one 
of  our  out-stations.  It  was  a  poor,  miserable  Armenian  bride  I  saw  dying  of 
meningitis  from  a  fall  received  while  being  beaten  by  husband  iand  mother- 
in-law  because  she  bore  no  children.  And  it  was  an  aged  Armenian  mother 
whom  I  remember  kept  in  a  stable  to  live  out  her  last  days  alone  because 
she  had  become  a  child  again.     But  if  you  could  listen  to  a  class  recitation 
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in  our  beautiful  schoolroom,  or  hear  the  earnest  words  of  our  girls  in  testi- 
mony of  their  personal  experience  of  Christ,  and  know  the  brave  lives  the 
best  of  them  live  in  their  homes,  you  would  never  believe  the  other  things 
could  be  true  of  their  neighbors.  And  the  orphans — eight  thousand  of  them 
under  missionary  influence.  But  enough  is  known  of  them  and  the  hopes 
placed  in  them  for  the  future  of  their  people.  Of  course  only  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  their  training,  but  it  is  certainly  true  in  the  field  I  know  most 
about  that  the  brightest  hopes  are  being  realized.  They  come  in  many  cases 
from  conservative  old  families  that  we  have  been  unable  to  touch  before. 
They  learn  well,  are  skillful  in  the  trades  taught  them,  oversensitive  to  the 
truth  and  growing  true. 

The  Greek  people  make  up,  in  the  Marsovan  field,  more  than  half  of  the 
Christian  population.  They  have  ever  been  slower  to  see  needs  in  their 
church  than  their  sister  nation.  But  they  are  not  less  responsive  to  good 
when  they  once  put  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  learners,  and  are  strong  and 
faithful  when,  released  from  their  superstitions,  they  turn  to  the  simple  gospel. 
The  Greek  Protestants  are  still  in  the  stage  in  which  one  who  comes  out 
from  the  old  into  the  new  must  endure  persecution,  and  they  cheerfully  bear 
reproach,  ridicule,  disinheritance,  and  even  abuse  and  danger  in  their  devo- 
tion to  principle. 

The  desire  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  this  nation  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  Marsovan  field  of  late.  The  Greek  department  in  the  Girls' 
Boarding  School  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  three  years,  and  as 
we  visit  the  villages  great  eagerness  is  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to 
come  to  school.  Women  are  always  slower  than  men  to  break  away  from 
the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  we  welcome  this  sign  of  progress  in  the 
nation,  for  the  girls  really  long  for  the  light  for  themselves  and  their  com- 
panions, and  are  standing  out  firmly  in  the  confession  of  Christ  in  their 
homes  and  villages.  And  the  need  among  these  girls  is  very  great.  In  the 
Greek  villages  the  age  of  marriage  is  almost  as  young  as  among  the  Turks, 
and  in  the  coast  towns  and  cities  the  temptation  to  it  and  habits  of  boldness 
and  even  the  worst  of  morals  among  tiiese  very  attractive,  dangerously  pretty 
girls  is  growing  appallingly  common.  It  makes  our  hearts  ache  to  realize 
it,  but  the  picture  of  the  pure  faces  of  our  girls  again  comes  to  my  mind  to 
assure  that  God  saves.  But  God  alone  through  Christ  can  do  it :  education 
and  civilization  is  a  failure  without  the  definite  Christian  influence  as  demon- 
strated in  the  fruits  of  many  a  national  school. 

There  is  certainly  much  need  of  help  as  yet  to  those  two  longing,  strug- 
gling, growing  Christian  nations  for  their  own  sakes,  but  I  want  to  close  with 
the  thought  with  which  I  began.     The  great  Mohammedan  nation  is  still 
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practically  untouclied.  The  Christians  of  the  land  must  be  the  living  epistles 
who  shall  witness  to  the  good  in  our  faith  which  I  believe  the  thinking 
Moslems  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  long  for.  I  never  forget  the  earn- 
est searching  look  with  which  a  Moslem  closed  a  description  of  the  judgment 
day  according  to  his  faith  as  he  said — "Miss  Gage,  I  am  afraid — afraid  of 
that  day."  "  Why  ?  "  I  asked.  *'  Because  I  try  my  best  but  I  can't  be  per- 
fect." And  then  I  told  him  of  Christ,  and  how  he  knew  of  our  need  of  a 
Saviour  in  our  sins ;  and  though  the  man  made  no  sign,  it  counts. 

I  remember  a  day  after  the  massacre  when  I  went  before  a  class  of  Chris- 
tian girls  in  our  school  to  whom  I  was  teaching  Turkish  reading.  They 
threw  down  their  books,  saying,  "  We  will  never  learn  the  tongue  of  this 
hated  people."  I  asked  them  why.  The  answer  was  quick,  ''They  killed 
our  fathers."  Again  I  asked  why.  ''  They  are  wicked — wicked."  Another 
why,  and  the  girls  soon  saw  where  they  were  being  led,  and  picked  up  their 
books  when  they  remembered  that  they  that  are  sick  need  the  physician.  It 
was  hard  for  them  to  act  in  accord  with  Christ's  commands  then,  but  only  a 
little  while  ago  one  of  these  girls  wrote  me  of  her  joy  over  the  interest  of 
some  Turkish  girls  in  her  home  Sunday-school  lessons. 

It  is  so  we  must  multiply  ourselves. 


MICRONESIA. 
BUILDING   A  HOUSE  AT  KUSAIE. 

BY  MRS.  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  A.  GARLAND. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  pressing  need  of  more  room  at  this 
Girls'  School.  The  schoolroom  is  poorly  ventilated;  there  is  not  suitiihlc 
storeroom  for  the  supplies  necessary  for  a  school  of  this  size ;  and  in  case  of 
severe  sickness  not  only  do  we  lack  a  room  to  use  as  hospital  without  taking 
one  that  can  ill  be  spared,  but  also  the  girls  must  all  suffer  from  unnatural 
repression  in  order  to  secure  quiet  for  the  sick  ones.  Not  long  ago  Miss 
Hoppin's  thoughts  on  the  subject  crystalized  into  a  conversation  with  Polikna. 
It  had  not  seemed  best  for  the  mission  to  afford  a  new  house  just  now,  so 
Polikna  was  sounded  to  find  out  whether  the  Kusaians  would  be  willing 
to  aid  us  by  puttinor  up  a  native  house  on  this  Kusaian  plan — giving  their 
work  and  material  and  beino^  feasted  at  the  end.  Polikna  seemed  much 
pleased  with  the  idea,  and  quite  sure  that  the  Kusaians  would  be  gla<J 
to  accept  the  proposal.  And  so  it  proved,  for  even  the  king,  who  is  not 
disposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  missionaries,  smiled  upon  the  undertaking. 
Word  was  sent  around  the  island,  and  last  week  the  Kusaians  brought  up 
most  of  the  sticks,  thatch  and  ridgepoles  needed  for  the  work.     You  should 
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some  of  the  heavy  sticks,  forty  feet  long  and  thick  enough  for  a  mast, 
lich  are  to  serve  as  principal  timbers. 

iVe  had  thought  that  the  house  raising  and  feast  would  come  off  last  week, 
:  Likiak  Sa  suggested  that  a  much  better  house  would  be  built  if  the  men 
»uld  take  a  little  more  time  in  preparation,  and  have  all  the  material  on  the 
>und  before  beginning  the  work.  Accordingly,  the  men  who  had  gathered 
this  side  of  the  island  dispersed  to  their  homes  for  the  Sabbath,  and  returned 
(terday,  bringing  more  material.  We  heard  a  rumor  that  they  were  plan- 
ig  a  surprise  in  the  way  of  a  present  of  food  to  the  teachers,  but  we  must 
!tend,  of  course,  to  know  nothing  of  it,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  thing  would 
spoiled. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  this  morning  the  sound  of  music  was  heard  in  the 
id;  much  excited  running  hither  and  thither  among  the  girls  followed,  and 
5  watchers  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  called  back  their  bulletins  to  the  groups  on 
vn  and  veranda  (in  native  language,  of  course)  :  "  Now  they're  marching 
>ng  the  beach.  O — o^h,  what  a  long  procession  !  "  "  Now  they're  com- 
»up  the  Channon  way."  *'  No  ;  they're  going  round  the  hill  to  Dr.  Rife's 
th."  '*  Here  they  come  I  Does  Miss  Kane  know  ?  *'  **  Somebody  call  her 
ick!  She's  down  at  the  river."  Then  a  shrill  chorus,  "Miss  Kane,  oh, 
rry !  They're  coming !  "  *'  Where  are  Dorothy  and  Ruth  ?  Can  they  see  ?  " 
And  at  last  they  came,  led  on  by  a  much-traveled  gentleman  who  for 
ars  lived  in  foreign  parts,  who  roared  forth  his  "  Left !  Right !  "  at  inter- 
Is  in  stentorian  tones.  Then  came  the  band,  followed  by  twenty  men, 
aring  on  their  shoulders  the  last  great  timber  for  the  house,  and  marching 

quickstep.     Following  them  in  single  file  was  a  motley  procession,  big 
d  little,  in  a  lengthening  line,  almost  all  of  whom  tried  to  respond  to  the 
Left!  Right!"  of  the  leader  in  quickstep. 
The  band  ?    Let  me  give  you  the  dramatis  persona*  thereof: — 

1.  Polikna,  with  an  accordeon  which  he  persistently  and  tunefully  plays. 
)Iikna  holds  his  head  with  a  proud  lift,  which  recalls  his  worthy  father, 
gra,  and  wears  shoes. 

2.  Alek,  who  used  to  be  a  sailor  on  the  Star,  with  a  policeman's  whistle, 
lich  he  shrilly  and  persistently  blows. 

3.  Joseph,  with  a  triangular  water-tank  from  the  wrecked  ''  Herates." 
lis  is  the  big  brass  drum  which  he  rhythmically  and  energetically  bangs. 

f  Frank,  with  cymbals — two  large  iron  spoons,  the  backs  of  the  bowls 
ating  in  time  to  the  music. 

;.  ?  with  the  small  drum,— an  inverted  milk  pan  of  goodly  size. 

the  van  of  the  procession  neared  the  spot  where  the  house  was  to  be 
cted  a  halt  was  ordered,  and   Polikna  maneuvered   the  timber-bearers. 
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They  marked  time,  marched  forward,  marched  backward  ;  they  charged  the 
huge  stick  from  right  shoulder  to  left,  from  left  to  right,  with  marvelous  pre- 
cision, and  as  lightly  as  though  it  had  been  but  a  feather's  weight.  At  last 
it  was  put  down,  and  the  procession  resumed  its  line  of  march  up  to  the 
main  house,  while  the  eagerly  interested  girls  crowded  the  verandas,  where 
the  teachers  also  stood.  I  was  near  the  path  on  the  grass  with  Dorothy  and 
Ruth,  where,  as  the  procession  passed,  I  exchanged  greetings  with  many 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  years.  All  bore  gifts  of  food — cocoanuts,  bananas, 
pineapples,  taro,  breadfruit — and  each  deposited  his  share  on  the  grass  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  until  there  was  a  goodly  heap.  It  was  pathetically 
funny  to  see  three  or  four  very  old  men  who  wished  to  have  a  share  in  the 
good  work  trying  to  carry  off  the  lively  march  step  with  the  sprightliness  of 
youth,  but  with  joints  stiffened  with  rheumatism. 

And  still  they  came,  and  still  they  came,  until  the  last  gift  had  been  pre- 
sented.    Then,  after  a  tumultuous  outbreak  of  clapping  from  the  girls,  up- 
went  Alek's  cap,  and  out  broke  three  cheers  from  the  little  army  of  workers. 
The  king,  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession,  was  in  a  most  genial 
mood,  and  fairly  beamed  upon  us  all.     A  little  time  was  sf)ent   in  resting 

and  in  greetings,  while  the  men  were  served  by  the  girls  with  "  kariwe" 

the  drink  made  from  the  fresh  sap  of  the  cocoanut  bud — donated  by  the  boy  s 
in  the  Gilbert  School,  and  carried  about  in  buckets,  with  cups  from  which* 
to  drink.  Then  we  were  aware  of  a  sudden  pause  in  the  merry  noise- -»- 
though  we  had  heard  no  signal ;  all  heads  were  bared  and  bowed,  and  on*" 
eyes  were  drawn  to  the  white-haired  old  minister,  Likiak  Sa,  who  stood  »^ 
some  distance  under  a  breadfruit  tree,  on  the  site  of  the  house-to-be,  with  his 
face  uplifted  in  prayer.  No  word  reached  us,  but  a  hush  fell  over  the  whol^^ 
place.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  we  could  see  that  the  pastor  was  again 
talking  to  his  men,  and  in  response  to  what  he  said  every  right  hand  wa^ 
lifted  high.  In  a  moment  all  was  busiest  life ;  sticks  were  brought  into 
place,  axes  and  hatchets'^  began  to  ring.  We  found  that  Likiak  Sa  had 
asked  who  would  pledge  himself  to  put  his  best  and  most  faithful  work  inter 
the  building  of  the  house,  and  it  was  this  to  which  all  had  so  cordiallV 
responded. 

The  house  is  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty;  the  workers  number  one  hundreJ 
and  twenty-one,  and  are  divided  into  four  parties,  each  under  a  leader  and 
each  assuming  one  corner  of  the  house — one  quarter — as  its  share.  On^ 
who  has  not  seen  a  native  house  in  process  of  erection  cannot  conceive  o* 
the  amount  of  work  involved.  No  nails  are  used.  The  sticks,  as  they  ar^ 
brought  into  position,  are  rudely  held  in  place  with  strips  of  strong  barkt 
and  at  last  tied  with  cocoanut  cord,  which  is  put  on  with  great  accuracy  and 
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firmness,  and  made,  in  the  winding,  into  fancy  patterns  with  various  colors, 
so  that  the  tying  is  really  artistic  when  well  done.  If  the  sticks  and  timbers 
(all  native,  of  course)  are  not  straight  and  true,  the  house  is  poor  looking 
and  has  less  stability.  But  all  the  sticks  brought  for  this  house  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  be,  and  the  building  is  splendidly  put  together.  Dr.  Rife  fur- 
nished tools, — spades,  saws,  level,  hammer,  axes,  hatchets, — and  has  had  an 
eye  on  the  work  to-day,  but  found  little  to  correct.  The  men  had  agreed  not 
to  race,  as  they  sometimes  do,  for  fear  of  shoddy  work  ;  but  as  the  frame  rose 
higher  the  enthusiasm  and  jollity  grew  apace  until  there  was  a  continuous 
uproar,  with  lighter  intervals  now  and  then  when  the  girls  passed  about  with 
their  buckets  of  cooling  drink — molasses  and  water,  limeade  or  "  kariwe"  ; 
for  the  heat  was  great  and  the  men  worked  hard. 

It  was  a  sight  to  remember.  We  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  Brownies 
as  the  frame  swarmed  with  active  figures  who,  with  agile  movements, 
slipped  from  place  to  place  tying,  winding,  sawing,  hacking,  passing  the 
heavy  sticks  lightly  upward,  where  they  were  as  lightly  caught  by  half  a 
dozen  hands  and  swung  into  place.  At  times  we  counted  upward  of  seventy 
men  upon  the  frame  in  every  imaginable  attitude  of  activity — a  very  good 
test  of  the  strength  of  the  frame. 

Xow  it  is  time  for  the  thatching  to  begin.     The  thatch,  all  prepared,  lies 

'^'aiting  in  great  heaps  in  pieces  six  feet  long.     The  leaf  is  doubled  over  a 

''ced  in  rows  and  sewed   through,  each  piece  being   fastened   to  the    roof 

structure  with  cocoanut  cord  in  three  places,  and  the  pieces  set  so  close  one 

30ove  another  as  to  widely  overlap  and  leave  no  chance  for  a   leak.     On 

^^ch  side  of  the  roof  stand  twenty  men  ;  the  pieces  of  thatch  are  thrown 

"g'htly  upward  by  others  standing  on  the  ground,  and  with  wonderful  speed 

^^^  fastened  into  place,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  pause  in  the  throwing 

^n<l  catching  as  the  men  work  steadily  upward.     Faster  and  faster  the  men 

^^rked,  and  at  last  found  themselves  racing  as  tlie  final  rows  of  thatch  went 

^^  ;   but  really,  one  could  scarcely  blame  them.     Their  excitement  was  in- 

'^tious ;  we  gazed,  fascinated,  at  the  mushroom  liouse  growing  under  our 

^)^^5^  in  a  day  ;  and  in  just  forty-five  minutes  from  the  first  tying  the  thatch 

^^s  complete,  even  to  the  finishing  touch.     Both  Dr.  Rife  and  Mr.  Channon 

*&^ee  that  it  is  finely  done. 

-^nd  now  of  the  feast !    Preparations  were  almost  completed  ;  the  Kusaians 

"^d  come  early  and  worked  vigorously  on  the  siding  of  the  house,  which 

w^s  finished  about  noon  ;  the  long  tables  were  spread   with   seats  for  one 

"^ndred  and  twenty-seven.     [Item  :  Miss  Wilson  and  I  had  put  a  "magic 

nt\g"  of  soap  round  each  table  leg  to  keep  away  the  ants.]     The  hour  set 

for  the  feast  was  two  in  the  afternoon.     Most  of  the  white  folks  came  up  to 
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witness  the  festivities.  The  rooms  were  worth  seeing,  and  as  it  turned  out 
it  was  very  fortunate  that  the  plan  was  to  have  the  dinner  in  the  house,  for 
there  was  a  Kusaian  downpour  of  rain  nearly  all  day. 

The  front  room  seated  about  thirty,  the  middle  room  over  forty,  the  large 
schoolroom  more  than  fifty.     The  double  doors  connecting  the  three  rooms 
were  thrown  open,  and  as  Togusra  sat  at  the  small  table  especially  prepared 
for  him,  at  the  head  of  a  long  table  in  the  front  room,  he  could  look  down 
through  the  rooms  to  the  back  veranda.     Ferns  and   flowers  were  every- 
where ;  Japanese  lanterns  were  hung  in  all  the  doorways.     We  could  not 
put  up  the  American  flag  and  would  not  put  up  the  Spanish,  but  the  green- 
ery was  ample  decoration.      Behind  Togusra'  s  arm-chair  was  a  bank  of 
ferns ;  sprays  of  ferns  decorated  all  the  tables.     It  was  interesting  to  see  the 
gradations  in  the  table  furnishings.     The  two  long  tables  in  the  front  rooms 
were  set  with  the  house  china,  silver  and  glass,  and  the  tables  spread  with 
linen  table-cloths ;  here  were  to  sit  all  the  dignitaries  and  as  many  more  as 
could  find  places.     In  the  middle  room  the  dishes  were  of  stone-china  and 
granite  ware ;  in  the  last  room  agate  ware  prevailed,  and  small  bowls  took 
the   place  of  cups.     The   table   covers   in   the   two   schoolrooms   were  of 
unbleached  cotton,  and  in  the  last  room  empty  boxes  and  kegs  formed  th^ 
seats  ;  but  there  was  room  for  everyone  to  sit  and  an  abundance  to  eat.     But: 
how  to  get  the  guests  properly  seated  !     The  Kusaians  make  very  mucli  o"^ 
rank.     In  the  first  place  the  table  had  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  any  on  ^ 
sitting  with  back  to  Togusra.     I  think  it  took  half  an  hour  to  seat  the  guests  - 

Despairing  of  making  any  headway,  I  called  a  council  of  Togusra,  Polikn  ^^ 
and  Likiak  Sa  ;  all  of  any  rank  were  singled  out  and  places  assigned  tliem    5 
but  still  they  stood  back  and  waited.      "  What  is  the  matter?  "      "  O,  Sike«^ 
has  not  been  found  yet  [one  of  the  smaller  chiefs]  ;  we  cannot  go  on  till  h^ 
comes."    Likiak  Sa  bowed  and  scraped  and  assumed  a  very  deprecatory  aspec  "^ 
as  he  assured  me  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  sit  near  Togusra  ;  he  mii?^*^ 
sit  out  in  the  other  room  with  the  majority  of  the  people.     I  appealed  t<-^ 
Togusra,  reminding  him  that  while  he  was  the  leader  in   temporal  affairs -» 
Likiak  Sa  was  their  spiritual  leader  and  should  sit  in  a  prominent  place,  a^ 
he  was  to  open  the  feast.     Togusra  responded  very  heartily  and  insisted  tha<^ 
Likiak  Sa  sit  at  his  left,  with  Polikna  at  his  right.     Then  arose  a  new  diffi-' 
culty :  no  one  would  sit  on  the  inner  side  of  the  second  table  because  that: 
would  present  their  backs  to  some  of  their  chiefs !     So  I  went   to  To<'usra 
aj^ain  and  begged  him  to  call  by  name  those  who  should  sit  in  those  seats. 

At  last  all  were  seated,  and  silence  fell  as  Likiak  Sa  rose  and  spoke.  He 
reminded  them  what  a  privileore  it  is  to  the  Kusaians  to  have  the  schools 
here,  and  how  much  good  had  come  to  them,  directly  and  indirectly,  through 
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the  missionaries.     He  said  that  the  teachers,  in  asking  the  Kusaians  to  put 

up  the  house,  had  conferred  a  favor  upon  them,  and  that  the  work  had  been 

very  small  beside  what  had  been  given  in  return.     This,  he  said,  was  a 

great  day  for  Kusaie,  when  teachers  and  natives,  chiefs  and  common  people, 

black  and  white,  were  all  gathered  together  to  help  each  other  with  interest 

in  a  common  cause.     He  spoke  of  God*s  goodness  in  giving  them  these 

friends,  and  continued  that  the  most  appropriate  way  to  recognize  it  was  by 

a  prayer  and  hymn  of  thanksgiving.     His  prayer  was  very  earnest,  and  at 

its  close  Na  II,  who  is  possessed   of  a  very  sweet  voice,  started  the  hymn  to 

the  tune  of  Lenox.     It  swelled  to  a  full  male  chorus  in  all  the  parts,  and  the 

volume  of  harmonious  sound  was  noble.     At  the  close  of  the  hymn  Likiak 

Sa  called  on  Deacon  Konlullu  to  speak  and  pray,  and  he  responded  briefly 

in  the  same  vein  as  Likiak  Sa.     At  the  close  of  his  prayer  I  suddenly  real- 

'^ed  that  some  response  ought   to   be    made.     None   of  the  teachers  were 

^vithin  call,  and  none  could  understand  what  had  been  said  ;  so  I  returned 

thanks  to  the  Kusaians  in  the  name  of  the  teachers  and  girls. 

The  girls  who  had  been  chosen  as  waiters  now  stepped  forward  in  their 
bright  dresses  and  the  feast  began.  The  first  embarrasf^ment  soon  wore  off", 
and  a  cheerful  hum  and  rattle  filled  the  rooms.  Canned  salmon  and  fresh 
fish,  breadfruit  and  taro,-"  iron-pot  "  (breadfruit  stewed  with  cocoanuts)  and 
rice  biscuits  and  bread,  ginger  cakes,  rice  pudding,  popped  corn  and  coflee, 
'With  loaf  sugar  and  raisins  as  bonbons,  made  up  the  menu,  and  the  guests 
'^^cre  highly  appreciative.  And  was  it  not  quite  remarkable  that  no  acci- 
<ient  to  dishes  occurred  among  so  many  unaccustomed  to  their  use  ? 

As  the  feast  drew  to  a  close  tlie  girls  gathered  on  the  veranda  where  the 
^rgan  was  and  sang  a  little  greeting.  Then  a  dozen  of  them  sang  the  Car- 
penter's Song,  from  Miss  Blow's  book — "  Busy  is  the  carpenter,"  imitating 
in  the  refrain  the  sound  of  the  plane  and  hammer.  The  whole  school  then 
^ng  the  Canoe  Song,  from  Mrs.  Frear's  Kindergarten  Songs,  followed  by 
^^gorous  applause  from  all.  Then  the  tables  in  the  front  room  having  been 
put  back,  the  little  Kusaians  who  have  been  taught  up  here  stood  in  a  row 
^fore  the  dignitaries ;  as  many  of  the  Kusaians  as  could  find  a  place  looked 
^n»  and  Miss  Kane  led  the  little  folks  in  their  kindergarten  songs.  I  could 
*^  over  the  top  of  the  organ  how  Togusra  was  shaking  with  laughter  over 
^^e  motions  of  th^  little  hands.  At  the  close  we  all  joined  in  the  gospel 
"ynin,  **  My  Jesus,  I  love  thee,"  which  we  knew  to  be  a  favorite  with  the 
Kusaians.  I  wish  I  might  have  listened  to  it  from  a  distjmce ;  it  must  have 
^n  very  beautiful,  for  the  Kusaians  are  natural  singers,  and  the  girls 
were  in  their  very  best  singing  mood.  A  number  from  the  other  schools 
had  come  to  look  on  at  the  feast,  so  we  had  a  grand  chorus  of  two  hundred. 


-To  gve  ligH  to  them  tbat  sit  in  daritoess 


t^i^' 


HELPS   FOR   LEADERS.— BASKET   WEAVING. 

BY   MISS    CLARA    C.  WELLS. 

The  question  of  the  "  busy  hour"  is  a  vexed  one  for  many  leaders  of  our 
mission  circles.  The  children  feel  that  they  must  have  something  to  employ 
their  hands,  but  what — that  the  little  hands  can  do— will  interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  useful.  After  exhausting  every  idea  that  we  had,  basket 
weaving  presented  itself  as  something  entirely  novel  for  our  children,  and 
after  trying  it  for  three  months  with  much  satisfaction  we  gladly  pass  the 
suggestion  on  to  others.  Basket  weaving  has  one  advantage,  in  that  girls  and 
boys  alike  enjoy  it. 

This  work  is  done  in  kindergartens,  where  children  are  kept  till  seven 
years  of  age,  and  those  who  know  a  kindergartener  who  can  do  it  will  find  a 
practical  demonstration  more  helpful  than  the  directions  that  can  be  given  here. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reed  which  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose,  the 
German  and  the  Chinese.  The  German  is  a  trifle  more  expensive,  but 
superior  to  the  Chinese.  It  can  be  bought  at  Field's  in  Chicago,  and  of 
Charles  E.  Keyser,  1S25  Green  Street,  Philadelphia.  Round  reed  should  be 
used,  and  two  sizes.  No.  2  and  No.  5,  will  be  required.  The  first  secret  of 
success  lies  in  having  the  reed  well  soaked.  It  should  be  wound  in  rings  and 
soaked  at  least  over  night,  and  twenty-four  hours  is  better.  Warm  water 
softens  it  more  quickly,  but  given  plenty  of  time  this  is  not  necessary.    It 
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:  also  be  kept  thoroughly  wet  while  working.  Taking  your  larger  reed, 
5,  cut  eight  pieces  of  equal  length  (sixteen  inches  will  make  a  pretty 
I  basket)  ;  then  with  a  penknife  cut  a  slit  in  the  center  of  four  of  these 
js  about  an  inch  long.  Pass  the  other  four  pieces  through  the  slits  in  the 
four ;  then  cutting  a  ninth  piece  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
t  pieces,  pass  the  end  of  it  through  the  four  slits  also,  and  you  have  the 
e  for  your  basket.  Now  we  are  ready  to  weave.  Taking  a  piece  of  the 
ler  reed,  No.  2,  pass  the  end  through  the  slits  and  opposite  the  one 
ter  reed  ;  then  work  it  in  and  out  over  two  reeds,  then  under  two,  except 
1  you  come  to  this  odd  one ;  then  go  under  or  over  (as  the  case  may  be) 
this  one,  and  then  on  again  over  two,  under  two,  uotil  you  have  been 
nd  five  or  six  times.  Now  with  your  hand  separate  the  reeds  of  your 
le  by  pressing  your  fingers  between  them,  but  carefully,  lest  you  break  the 
.  When  the  seventeen  reeds  are  equally  distant  from  each  other  weave 
n,  but  now  over  one  and  under  one,  until  your  mat  is  about  five  inches 
ss.  Up  to  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  keep  your  work  flat,  in  order  that 
3askets  stand  squarely  when  finished. 

ow  holding  it  on  the  table,  with  one  hand  draw  the  frame  reeds  up  with 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  way  that  you  curl  a 
i  or  piece  of  paper.  Continue  to  do  this  until  the  reeds  stand  up  well, 
loroughly  wet  it  will  take  but  a  few  minutes.  Weave  again  as  before, 
ving  the  reed  quite  tight  to  hold  the  frame  pieces  up  in  place,  and  it  is 
er  not  to  start  with  a  new  piece  of  reed  just  here.  When  within  three 
bree  and  a  half  inches  of  the  end  of  the  frame  pieces,  fasten  the  reed ; 
rest  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  edge  secure.  To  fasten  the  ends  of 
reed,  cut  the  end  to  a  point  with  scissors,  and  as  it  comes  from  behind 
frame,  bend  and  push  it  down  in.  In  starting  the  fresh  reed  point  the 
,  and  insert  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  frame  reed.  For  the  edge, 
:  a  shorter  piece  of  No.  2  reed,  start  anywhere,  work  over  and  over, 
iing  the  reed  under  three  rows  of  weaving,  from  the  inside  out  and 
veen  every  alternate  piece  of  the  frame.  Go  around  your  basket  two  or 
€  times,  each  time  passing  the  reed  through  the  same  places.  This  edge 
ot  necessary,  but  adds  to  the  firmness  of  the  basket.  The  frame  pieces 
ig  very  soft  from  constant  wetting,  point  the  ends  with  the  scissors  ;  care- 
y  bend  and  insert  each  piece  just  beyond  the  next  one,  leaving  them  up  a 
e  for  a  scallop,  and  the  basket  is  finished. 

'his  sounds  like  a  formidable  undertaking,  but  you  may  find,  as  we  did, 
:  the  children  will  make  their  first  basket  more  easily  than  you  will,  and 
h  a  little  practice  your  own  taste  will  teach  you  how  to  vary  the  size  and 
pe  of  the  baskets.     A  pound  and  a  half  of  No.  5  reed  and  three  pounds 
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of  No.  2  will  make  about  twenty  baskets;  and  while  the  expense  is  per- 
haps a  little  large  for  some  (forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound) ,  the  baskets  may  be 
disposed  of  so  -rs  to  yield  a  small  profit  to  the  circle. 

[The  writer  of  this  very  practical  article  has  expressed  her  willingness  to 
supply  a  limited  number  of  sample  baskets  to  leaders  desiring  them  at  35 
cents  a  basket,  including  postage.  If  any  are  desirous  of  obtaining  further 
information,  letters  may  be  addressed  to  Miss  Clara  E.  Wells,  60  Allen 
Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Any  such  letters  will  be  answered  by  Miss  Wells  in 
this  same  department  two  months  later. — Ed.] 


Srmps  ixoxn  onx  Wioxh  §ashd 

»•« 

Contributions  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  report  a  substantial  increase 

FOR  THE  Month,  in  the  contributions  for  the  month  ending  March  i8th,  as 
compared  with  the  same  month  last  year, — amounting  to  $1,778.28.  This 
is  the  first  large  gain  in  our  financial  year,  and  let  us  hope  it  may  be  tin 
beginning  of  better  things.  Notwithstanding  this  increase,  however,  the 
statement  of  contributions  for  the  five  months  of  the  year  show  a  falling  ofl 
of  $854.35.  A  similar  gain  for  April  would  give  us  a  forward  step  in  the 
treasury  most  encouraging  and  much  to  be  desired.  Let  us  work  for  it 
earnestly,  cheerfully,  hopefully. 

Missionary  We  are  glad   to  report   the   appointment    of  another  new 

Personals.  missionary,  Miss  Matilda  Calder,  who,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  stationed  in  the  College  for  Girls  in  Marash,  Turkey.  This  college  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  the  Interior.  The  appointment  affords  an- 
other instance  of  the  intermingling  of  the  work  of  the  two  Boards  which 
brings  us  very  near  together.  The  sound  of  wedding  bells  have  been  again 
heard  in  our  large  family.  Miss  Annie  Stockbridge  has  recently  been 
married  to  Mr.  More,  an  Englishman  in  the  civil  service  in  India,  and  has 
severed  her  connection  with  the  Board.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  lose 
her  from  our  work  in  Ahmednagar,  but  we  wish  her  all  possible  happiness 
in   her  new  relations. 

India's  Our  missionaries  are  so  occupied  in  feeding  the  hungry  in  Indi* 

Famine,  they  have  no  time  to  write  lengthy  descriptions  of  what  is  being 
done.  Miss  Nugent  has,  however,  sent  on  some  photographs  that  tell  the 
story  at  a  glance  on  the  following  pages. 
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WOMEN   ON  THE    RELIEF   WORKS. 


lOO    WEAK    FOR    WORK. 
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tfurriKG  OF  THE  The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  International 

iHi«xirARY  Union.  Missionary  Union  will  be  held  in  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y., 
bjT  30lh  to  June  3,  1900.  All  foreign  missionaries  of  any  evangelical 
aomination  are  eligible  to  membership  and  entitled  to  free  entertainment. 
information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thayer, 
Springs,  N.  Y.  These  are  most  interesting  and  profitable  gather- 
ffi.lat  home  workers  as  well  as  for  the  missionaries,  and  will  repay  the 
fpt.to  attend  them. 

^fifif— ***  OF  The  Morning  Star  arrived  in  San  Francisco  March  7th, 

bigiuio  Star,  bringing  the  news  from  our  missionaries  in  Micronesia. 
IrW-lQid  Mrs.  Rife  of  Kusiae  were  the  only  missionaries  on  board.  The 
1^' has  been  sold  for  $10,500  and  delivered  to  her  owner.  This  will 
cecwtate  new  plans,  of  course*,  for  the  future.  It  is  probable  that  a  vessel 
riD  beichartered  to  carry  down  the  mail  and  supplies  for  the  present  year, 
mtthe  Committee  on  Missionary  Ships  for  the  American  Board  have  under 
onsideration  plans  for  replacing  the  Star  at  an  early  day. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

FROM    MISS    ELIZABETH    BARROWS,  OF   VAN,   TURKEY. 

Barrows,  one  of  the  new  missionaries  who  went  to  her  field  last 
,  writes  a  most  interesting  account  of  her  perilous  journey  to  Van. 
^detained  for  several  weeks  in  Erzroom,  but  finally  she  and  her  com- 
■n  English  lady  going  to  Van  for  orphanage  work,  left  Erzroom 
care  of  Dr.  Ussher,  of  our  mission  in  \^'ln,  two  consuls  and  the 
III  vice-consul  and  their  kavasses.  She  writes : — 
fwe  were  out  on  the  trackless  plain.  Before  we  had  been  out  three 
low  sledges  had  become  so  blocked  in  the  deep  drifts,  and  the 
now  had  so  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  road,  we  were  obliged  to 
;;  but  by  two  the  next  afternoon  we  were  out  on  the  road  again. 
kfime  a  caravan  of  camels  had  broken  a  road,  so  tiiat  the  slcighinii; 
ilig^ufy  good.  We  rode  all  that  night,  with  only  a  short  stop  for  afternoon 
a-iilW  two  hours'  rest  for  a  midnight  lunch.  This  stopping-place  was 
latRtteriltic  of  our  hotels  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  We  entered  by  a  low 
lot  which  opened  into  a  long,  blind  passageway,  with  rooms  and  stables 
■difig  offlrom  it,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  arrangement.  The  space  we 
Xll|ried  was  raised  two  or  three  feet  from  the  corridor,  but  separated  from 
e  stables  by  only  a  low  partition.  AH  the  cattle  and  horses  and  poultry 
e  kept  in  the  house,  /or  the  sake  of  safety  to  themselves  and  wMrmth  to 
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their  owners.  We  sat  on  rugs,  thrown  on  the  bare  earth,  and  sipped  boiling 
hot  tea  from  little  curved  glasses.  The  only  ventilation  was  from  the  low 
fireplace,  where  pieces  of  dried  manure  were  smouldering,  and  one  window, 
about  a  foot  square,  in  the  roof. 

At  this  place  we  were  told  that  Dr.  Ussher  had  gone  on,  and  there  was  a 
happy  reunion  when  we  reached  him,  as  he  had  been  waiting  anxiously  for 
us.  After  a  while  a  traveling  pasha  arrived,  having  worked  with  a  large 
force  of  men  since  dawn  to  get  through  from  a  village  only  four  hours  awaj. 
This  meant  that  our  road  was  open,  and  we  planned  to  start  at  midnight 
It  was  a  beautiful,  clear,  moonlight  night  with  zero  weather.  The  scenery 
of  the  gorge  was  magnificent,  and  the  ride  through  it  delightful  for  some  of 
us ;  but  the  kavasses  did  not  appreciate  it  much,  for  just  as  we  were  crossing 
a  small  stream  near  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  their  sleigh  broke  through  the 
ice,  and  tipped  them  into  the  water. 

We  stopped  at  a  Turkish  village  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  there  hired 
extra  animals  to  carry  our  loads  to  the  top,  our  horses  finding  it  all  they 
could  do  to  pull  up  the  empty  sleds.  We  passed  many  large  wolf  tracks  in 
the  way.  Gping  down  on  the  other  side  was  rather  frightful,  as  the  road 
would  sometimes  descend  at  an  angle  of  about  70  degrees,  and  then  would 
suddenly  rise  at  about  the  same  angle.  At  one  place,  where  all  the  three 
sleds  stuck  in  turn,  the  vice  consul  and  zabtieh  rode  on,  and  left  us,  so  that 
at  the  next  village  our  drivers  declined  to  go  on.  They  began  to  unhitch  the 
horses.  Dr.  Ussher  called  to  the  English  kavass  to  bring  his  sled  on,  and 
seized  the  bridle  of  one  of  the  horses  in  our  sleigh,  and  started  them  off.  As 
soon  as  the  driver  promised  to  go  on  he  was  allowed  to  drive,  but  we  had 
not  gone  twenty  yards  before  he  whipped  up  the  horses,  and  sent  the  sleigh 
against  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  with  the  whippletree  so  crowded 
into  the  earth  that  no  amount  of  pulling  could  get  it  up  the  bank.  Then  he 
started  up  the  horses  again  apparently  determined  to  break  the  harness,  and 
so  compel  us  to  remain  at  the  village.  Dr.  Ussher  took  in  the  situation,  and 
with  almost  a  superhuman  eflTort  lifted  the  front  of  the  sleigh,  load  and  all, 
and  on  it  slid,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  driver.  This  game  having  failed 
he  tried  again,  and  being  off  the  sled  thrashed  the  horses  into  a  gallop 
against  a  large  stone,  this  time  breaking  the  whippletree  in  two,  and  letting 
the  horses  free.  Again  American  ingenuity  came  into  play.  The  traces, 
wiiicii  were  ropes  smaller  than  an  ordinary  clothesline,  were  tied  to  the 
sleigh,  and  the  vehicle  again  raised  and  cleared  from  the  stones.  Soon  we 
came  to  a  place  where  the  only  ciioice  of  a  path  was  snow  four  feet  deep,  <* 
across  a  stream  with  a  slush  of  uncertain  depth.  As  our  sleighs  were  only 
eight  or  nine  inches  high  we  preferred  to  wade  rather  than  to  risk  the  pc** 
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ubility  of  sitting  in  ice  water.     We  got  across  safely,  and  putting  the  ladies 
into  separate  sleds  the  men  walked  up  tiie  steep  hill. 

As  we  were  all  spinning  down  the  other  side  as  fast  as  it  was  safe  for  the 
horses,  an  ox  drawing  a  sled  appeared  in  the  narrow  path  below.     Its  driver 
tried  in  vain  to  turn  it  off  into  the  deep  snow,  but  it  stubbornly  refused  to 
move.     Our  driver  slowed  as  much  as  possible,  but  Dr.  Ussher,  seeing  that 
a  collision  w^as  imminent,  jumped  oH*,  and  dashing  ahead  put  his  shoulder 
under  the  ox,  heaved  him  off  into  the  snow,  and  snatched  the  light  sled  from 
the  path  just  in  time  for  our  sleighs  to  glide  past.     It  soon  become  dark,  and 
difficult  to  follow  the  pure  white   road.     At  last  the  drivers  had  to  walk 
ahead  of  the  teams  while  we  followed  their  dark  forms  on  the   snow.     In 
spite  of  this  we  lost  the  road,  and  just  when  the  drivers  were  becoming  dis- 
couraged, we  were  guided  back  to  it  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  in  the  village, 
about  a  mile  distant.  .  .  . 

Christmas  Day  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Taking  fourteen  men 
with  us  to  oi^en  the  road  we  started  for  the  pass.  We  all  walked  up  the 
first  hills,  as  it  was  all  the  horses  could  do  to  draw  up  the  empty  sleds. 
Then  the  ladies  mounted  two  horses,  and  tlie  men  walked  till  they  were 
nearly  exhausted.  Our  poor  horses  floundered  in  the  deep  drifts,  but  we 
kept  on  till  we  came  to  a  place  about  six  feet  deep,  which  seemed  hopeless. 
We  pushed  through  this  snow  and  up  the  next  hill,  but  here  our  lead  horses 
dropped.  All  the  others  were  down,  or  had  been,  and  some  of  them  lay 
for  nearly  an  hour  before  they  could  stand  on  their  feet.  It  was  now  a 
question  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  men  and  horses,  so  we  left  our  baggage 
covered  in  the  sleighs,  and  started  on  foot  or  on  horseback  for  the  next  vil- 
lage. It  was  growing  dark  and  cold,  and  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  path. 
We  passed  several  dead  horses  on  the  way,  and  feared  a  similar  fate  for  our 
horses,  if  not  for  ourselves.  By  following  a  sheep  trail  we  at  last  reached 
a  village,  tired  but  thankful.  One  pack  horse,  with  our  lunch  boxes,  had 
managed  to  come  in,  and  we  had  a  good  dinner.  At  bedtime  we  experi- 
enced a  slight  earthquake  shock,  and  so  ended  our  memorable  Christmas  in 
Armenia. 

At  the  next  village  our  driver  again  made  trouble,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
call  on  the  colonel  of  the  Kurdish  regiment  for  assistance.  This  he  gave 
^adly,  as  Dr.  Ussher  had  attended  several  of  his  men  who  had  been 
wounded  in  a  recent  fight.  About  half  an  hour's  ride  out  of  the  village 
the  next  day  we  were  overtaken  and  surrounded  by  four  mounted  soldiers. 
One  of  them  seized  the  vice  consul's  rein,  whereupon  his  kavass  called  upon 
him  to  stop.  As  they  did  not  heed  his  commands  he  raised  his  empty  rifle, 
U a  warning.     The  other  zabtiehs  now  sprang  upon  him,  and  tried  to  pull 
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him  ifrom  his  horse.  They  tore  off  his  cartridge  belt  and  clubbed  his  right  am 
making  it  useless.  Dr.  Ussher  loaded  his  Remington,  and  covered  thezabtiehi 
and  they  soon  went  away.     In  half  an  hour  we  were  on  our  way  again. 

Since  reaching  Van  we  have  learned  that  there  was  an  organized  plan  1 
rob  us,  but  that  our  number  saved  us.  We  at  last  reached  a  village  ontfc 
lake  about  opposite  Van.  .  .  .  We  arrived  in  Van  at  noon  the  next  da] 
and  were  welcomed  by  the  missionaries  and  a  chorus  of  school-childrei 
How  glad  we  were  to  be  at  home  at  last ! 

FROM    MISS    EVA    M.    SWIFT,    MADURA,    INDIA. 

Thursday  was  a  great  day  in  Indiana  Hall.  There  was  bustle  and  appa 
ent  confusion.  Six  tailors,  one  leather  worker,  and  two  carpenters  werebui 
on  the  back  veranda  and  under  the  vepa  tree  near  the  kitchen  door.  In  tl 
classroom  it  was  like  a  beehive.  Every  student  had  her  roll  of  pictures,  ai 
there  was  the  hum  of  reading  and  study  preparatory  to  the  work  of  preachii 
to  the  people  at  the  foot  of  Alagara  Mountains.  Mr.  David  gathered  up  t 
many  things  needed  for  three  days  in  tent, — food,  lights,  books,  trac 
pictures  to  help  the  women  in  their  work  of  speaking  to  the  people,  maj 
lantern  and  slides  that  the  evening  hours  might  be  utilized.  At  last  at  ten 
niglit  the  carts  were  loaded  for  a  start  before  daylight,  that  the  tent  might 
ready  for  the  women  upon  tlieir  arrival.  Next  day  at  noon  all  were  ready 
leave.  Three  carts  were  filled,  and  the  students  and  Bible  women  went 
in  high  spirits.  It  was  a' slow,  toilsome  jolting  for  twelve  miles.  From 
time  they  left  tlie  bridge  across  the  river,  they  were  in  a  stream  of  hunr 
beings  flowing  toward  the  mountains  in  the  distance.  They  reached  th 
destination  at  Hve  o'clock,  and  began  their  work  the  moment  they  aligh 
from  tl^e  carts.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  were  gathering  from  all  pa 
of  tlie  district.  The  tents  were  pitched  near  the  roadside,  and  the  won 
had  but  to  stand  in  the  tent  door  to  speak  to  gathering  crowds.  The  pictu 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  as  they  passed  by  day,  and  the  ma 
lantern  by  night. 

The  women  separated  into  groups  and  spoke  in  many  places.  Tl 
heard  many  confessions  from  both  men  and  women  of  dissatisfact 
with  their  journey  to  the  spring  on  the  hillside  in  which  they  were 
cleanse  their  sin.  Many  would  say,  ''Bodily  weariness,  hunger,  and 
empty  purse  are  all  we've  got  by  coming  here,"  or,. "The  only  l>enefit 
have  gained  here  is  through  the  good  words  you  have  spoken."  Mi 
bought  books  and  tracts,  and  went  away  reading  them  aloud  to  each  oti 
In  one  place  a  heathen  woman  wj^s  seen  seated  qnd^r  ^  tree  with  a  ^uj 
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men  and  women  about   her  listening  as  she  read  from  a  booklet  she  had 

purchased  from  the  Christian  women.     Mr.  David  says,  '*So  our  books  and 

tracts  multiplied  our  workers,  for  even  the  heathen  people  became  preachers 

to  each  other."     One  young  man  came  up  to  a  Bible  woman  as  she  finished 

speaking  and  offered  her  a  coin,  saying,  "You  muj^t  be  very  tired  ;  take  this 

and  buy  yourself  something  to  eat."     She  told  him  she  liad  no  need  of  food 

for  there  was  plenty  in  the  tent,  but  said,  "  Here  are  books ;  if  you  will  buy 

one  of  these  and  read  it,  I  shall  be  glad."     He  took  one  of  the  Gospels,  and 

told  her  he  had  heard  tlie  preaching  concerning  Jesus  Christ  before,  but  had 

stood  in  the  crowd  ''as  a  mocker,"  but  that  to-day  he  had  stood  as  a  believer. 

The  Bible  women  were  talking  to  a  number  of  people  in  a  place  near  which 

the  sacred  car  must  pass.     The  car  contains  the  god,  and  the  crowd  usually 

swarms  about  it  upon  its  appearance.     On  that  day  a  few  here  and  there  in 

the  audience  dropped  out,  but  the  others  said,  pointing  to  the  car :  "That  is 

worth  nothing,  but  this  is  good.     Go  on  and  tell  us  more."     They  continued 

their  talk,  and  the  passing  of  thQ  car  made  hardly  any  disturbance  among. 

their  listeners.     A  man  approached  and  said  he  wished  to  be  a  Christian,  but 

did  not  fully  understand  the  way.     They  gladly  instructed  him,  and  were 

rejoiced   indeed  when  he   confessed  Christ   openly  before   all   the  workers 

gathered  in  the  tent  for  the  Sunday  morning  service.     So  two  days  of  work 

passed  happily  and  busily.      When  they  arrived  home  in  the  dusk  of  the 

fourth  day  of  their  departure  they  made  little  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  way, 

and  were  full  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  as  they  recounted  the  blessed  experiences 

of  the  work. 


@ur  Wiaxh  at  Moint 
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While  it  is  still  too  early  to  report  much  accomplished  in  the  lines  for 
^gressive  work  discussed  at  our  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse,  it  may  be  in- 
^   tenesting  to  our  readers  to  know  the  plans  and  progress  made  in  a  few  of  our 
Branches. 

The  president  of  Eastern  Connecticut  Branch  writes  :  "  We  wish  to  make 

a  new  effort  to  reach  every  church  in  our  territory  that  has  no  connection 

irith  the  W.  B.  M.     Letters  have  been  sent,  personal,  friendly  letters,  to  the 

pastor  or  some  one  in  the   church.       "We    propose   that  each   auxiliary, 

whether  strong  or  weak,  shall  have  a  visit  this  year  from  a  Branch  officer. 
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•'  A  special  committee  is  pushing  tli«  matter  of  organizing  mission  circles 
and  cradle  rolls,  and  of  securiVig  definite  pledges  from  C.  E.  societies. 
'*  Another  committee  is  distributing  missionary  literature,  carefully  selected, 
to  each  auxiliary.  My  impression  is  that  this  committee  is  reaching  outal^ 
to  churches  where  there  is  no  society.  "  We  are  asking  the  women  in  all 
these  churches  to  contribute  something  at  the  time  of  our  silver  anniversar}' 
next  June." 

An  auxiliary  in  Springfield  Branch  is  meeting  with  good  success  in  its 
Memorial  Fund.  Five  hundred  circulars  like  the  one  given  below  have 
been  sent  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement  $ioo  was  pledged 
by  five  people.  We  believe  that  if  a  similar  enterprise  was  started  in  many 
of  our  auxiliaries  it* would  meet  with  unexpected  success. 

Circular. — The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Second 
Church  desires  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  of  Miss  A.  R.  A.,  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  its  work,  and  for  nearly  seventeen  years  was  its  treasurer. 

We  realize  that,  as  has  been  said,  the  truest  memorial  is  for  us  each  to  be 
more  loyal  Christians  because  we  have  known  and  loved  her.  But  we  have 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  secure  a  woman  to  work  in  her  name  among 
the  daughters  of  sorrow  shut  in  by  heathen  custom,  where  Christian  instruc- 
tion and  sympathy  are  even  more  needed  than  were  Miss  A.*s  ministries 
among  us. 

We  have  thought  that  there  are  many  men  and  women  in  this  parish  who 
would  like  to  contribute  to  a  Memorial  Fund,  the  annual  income  of  which 
shall  pay  the  salary  of  a  Bible  woman  in  some  foreign  land,  and  perhaps 
there  are  children  who  loved  Miss  A.  and  would  like  to  add  their  nickels. 

Contributions  or  pledges  may  be  placed  on  the  offertory  plates  at  any 
church  service  before  May  first,  or  may  be  handed  to  an  officer  of  the  For- 
eign Missionary  Society. 

New  Haven  Branch  has  a  new  watchword  in  its  work,  '*  Determined 
Efibrt,"  an  efficient  committee  have  done  a  large  amount  of  correspondence, 
laying  foundations  and  hoping  for  results  later. 

Berkshire  Branch  reports  an  increasing  number  of  missionary  study 
classes,  some  of  them  under  the  leadership  of  pastors.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many  pastors  would  find  this  study  quite  as  interesting  and  elevating  to  their 
young  people  as  Shakespeare  or  Browning,  or  lectures  on  European  travel? 
We  think  this  would  certainly  rank  next  to  the  study  of  Palestine,  with  the 
added  benefit  that  it  might  stimulate  to  effort  for  the  progress  of  the  kingdom 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  A  generous  memorial  gift  has  also  been  received 
from  this  Branch. 
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In  Vermont  there  is  thought  to  be  an  unusual  spirit  of  prayer  among  the 
3cieties.  This  is  the  very  best  way  for  works  to  begin,  and  we  shall  expect 
ood  results. 

Middlesex^  with  twenty  auxiliaries,  senior  and  junipr,  has  given  $270  to 
le  memorial  fund.  If  every  Branch  did  as  well  as  this  it  would  amount  to 
early  $6,600;  a  very  good  start  for  our  fund. 

New  Tork  has  secured  nearly  $5,000  for  its  memorial  to  its  beloved 
easurer,  Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley,  and  is  planning  for  larger  things  the  coming 
ear.  This  money  was  secured  from  churches  as  well  as  Women's  Societies, 
nd  is  to  go  for  a  church  in  Foochow,  China,  and  does  not  come  into  the 
easury  of  the  Woman's  Board. 

Nerw  Hampshire  is  also  moving  for  a  memorial  for  its  former  treasurer, 
iiss  Mclntyre,  whose  valuable  service  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  Branch 
ertainly  deserves  some  recognition.  What  could  more  delight  a  faithful 
•easurer's  heart  than  such  a  contribution  ? 

Rhode  Island  Branchy  having  thirty-nine  churches  in  its  territory,  reports 
lore  than  a  thousand  special  appeals  for  the  memorial  fund  sent  to  indi- 
idual  women  in  the  churches,  accompanied  by  the  Board  leaflets,  "Pros- 
pect and  Retrospect  "  and  *'  Memorials."  New  leaflets  have  been  sent  to 
11  senior  and  junior  auxiliaries  and  to  leaders  of  mission  circles  and  cradle 
oils ;  also  personal  letters  and  material  to  all  Senior  and  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  in  the  State.  Every  Junior  Auxiliary  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  received  a  personal  visit  from  the  Secretary  for  Junior 
Vork,  and  many  other  auxiliaries  have  received  the  same  from  officers  of  the 
branch.  "Extension  of  Information  "  had  been  anticipated  in  this  Branch 
)y  the  recent  creation  of  a  new  ofl^ce — Superintendent  of  Missionary  Liter- 
iture.  Results  since  November,  1899,  are  two  junior  auxiliaries  formed  ;  two 
unior  auxiliaries  have  started  circles  of  younger  girls,  auxiliary  to  their 
3wn  societies ;  two  mission  circles  formed  by  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  and  two  others  have  accepted  mite  boxes  and  the  Mission  Day- 
tring.  Two  Senior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  taken  pledged  work 
"or  the  Board  amounting  to  $60.  We  congratulate  the  Rhode  Island 
Branch  on  this  progress,  especially  its  new  Secretary  for  Junior  Work. 

Doubtless  much  other  encouraging  advance  has  been  made  in  the  Branches 
which  have  not  come  to  our  notice.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  all  such 
items  and  to  print  them  later. 
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THE   ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE. 

When  this  number  of  Life  and  Light  reaches  its  readers  the  gieat 
Ecumenical  Conference  for  Foreign  Missions  will  be  in  session.  At  the  time 
of  writing  delegates  are  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  prepara- 
tions are  approaching  completion.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  the 
most  notable  gathering  for  foreign  missions  ever  known.  The  similar 
gathering  in  London  in  1888  was  most  inspiring,  but  since  that  time  there 
has  been  wonderful  growth  in  the  work,  and  political  events  have  so 
brought  its  influence  into  public  recognition  that  the  topics  which  might 
legitimately  be  brought  into  its  full  consideration  are  almost  endless.  The 
great  difficulty  has.  been  to  select  from  the  multitude  of  subjects  thos^ 
the  most  advantageous  for  the  future  of  the  cause. 

For  our  woman's  part  of  the  great  whole  we 
are  hoping  much  from  the  practical  discussions 
of  problems  and  methods  arranged  for  in  seven 
sessions — six  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  24th, 
and  the  presentation  of  conclusions  reached  and 
of   recommendations  on  Thursday  morning, 
April  26th.     Among  the  speakers  from  abroad 
are  a  number  of  women  of  world-wide  reputa> 
tion.     There  is  to  be  a  paper  by  Mrs.*  Isabella 
Bird  Bishop.     We  regret  that  ill  health  keeps 
her  from  the  Conference,  but  the  paper  will  not 
lose  in  the  reading  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook.     The 
response  a  welcome  to  friends  from  Great  Britain 
will  be  given  by  Mrs.  George  Kerry.     She  is  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Compston,  of 
England.      In  1886  s^e  went,  as  Miss  Marie 
Compston,  from  the  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  of  England  to  Calcutta,  India. 
There  she  took  charge  of  a  small  normal  school  for  the  training  of  native 
Christian  female  teachers.     After  nine  years  of  service  Miss  Compston  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  George  Kerry.     She  then  assisted  in  general  mission 
work,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Entally  native  church  in  Calcutta. 
In  1897  the  state  of  Mr.  Kerry's  health  compelled  their  return  to  England. 

An  address  will  be  given  by  Miss  Irene  H.  Barnes,  present  Editorial 
Superintendent  of  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  who 
was  born  in  South  London  in  1864.  In  1890  she  became  editor  of  the  Mild* 
may  magazine  '*  Service  for  the  King.**  In  1893  Miss  Barnes  accepted  the 
post  of  Editorial  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Protestant  Union,  and  while  in 
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this  position  the  circulation  of  the  two  monthly  organs  of  the  Union,  "  The 
Protestant  Woman  "  and  "  The  Protestant  Girl,"  rose  from  4,000  to  8,000. 
Two  years  later,  Miss  Barnes  became  one  of  the  Deputation  Staff  of  the 
Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  and  during  the  next  two 
years  she  traveled  some  thousand  miles  in  England  and  Wales,  holding 
meetings  and  conferences.  In  1S98,  her  present  position  as  Editorial 
Superintendent  of  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  was 
unanimously  offered  Miss  Barnes  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Society. 
Miss  Barnes  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  among  which  are 
especially  " Unitas  Ffatrum,"  giving  the  story  of  tlic  Moravian  Missions; 
**  Behind  the   Great  Wall,"  the  story  of  the  Church  of  England    Zenana 

Missionary  Society  work  in  China  ;  and  *'  Be- 
hind tlie  Purdali,"  the  story  of  the  Church  of 
England  Zenana  Missionary  Society  work  in 
India.  One  of  the  most  important  papers  *'  The 
Responsibility  of  Women  in  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Work"  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Duncan 
McLaren,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland  ;  she  is  the 
wife  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Board,  and  herself  a 
member  of  the  Zenana  Missions  committee. 
Not  the  least  among  the  famous  missionaries  are 
our  own  Dr.  Grace  Kimball  and  Miss  Corinna 
Shattuck  ;  the  latter  just  returned  from  Turkey, 
both  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  need  any 
MISS  ISABELLA  THOBURN.  dcscriptiou  here.  Two  well-known  names  in 
all  denominations  are  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  nee  Geraldine  Guinness, — a 
familiar  name  to  us  all — and  Miss  Isabella  Thoburn  from  India. 

Miss  Thoburn  was  the  first  missionary  sent  by  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.  While  engaged  in  teaching  and  conducting  private  classes  in  draw- 
ing, she  was  quietly  meditating  her  work  in  life,  and  wrote  to  the  secretary  of 
the  General  Missionary  Society  for  a  place  in  the  foreign  field,  to  be  told  there 
-was  nothing  a  single  woman  could  do.  She  then  applied  to  the  Union  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  was  in  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Doremus,  president  of 
that  pioneer  organization,  when  the  Methodist  women  organized  the  W.  F.  M. 
S.  They  were  very  glad  to  accept  so  fine  a  candidate  as  their  first  missionary, 
and  they  did  it  on  large  faith,  with  no  money  in  the  treasury,  and,  in  fact, 
no  visible  treasury.  Miss  Thoburn  sailed  for  Iiidia,  Nov.  3,  1869,  and  from 
that  date  has  given  to  educational  work  most  loyal  and  effective  service ; 
building  up  a  small  Girls'  School  ^t  Lucknow  which  became   the  beautiful 
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college,  having  the  name  Harriet  Warren  Memorial.  She  has  thus  had  the 
honor  of  founding  the  first  woman's  college  in  India,  which  sends  graduates 
for  the  India  University  examinations  up  for  both  B.  A.  and  M.A.  degrees. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  will  be  Prof.  Lilavati  Singh, 
M.A.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Lucknow,  India.  Zion's 
Herald  for  February,  1900,  has  a  sketch  of  lier,  a  part  of  which  we  give : — 

"Miss  Lilavati  Singh  is  the  daughter  of  a  native  preacher  of  the  North 
India  Conference.  Her  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  our  mis- 
sion, principally  in  the  high  schools  for  girls  at  Lucknow.  She  was  am- 
bitious for  further  training,  and  went  to  Calcutta  to  the  Government  Univer- 
sity, as  there  was  at  that  time  no  college  for 
women  under  Christian  auspices  in  all  India. 

"  The  atmosphere  was  not  favorable  for  the 
development  of  Christian  character,  but  the 
faithful  training  of  the  earlier  years  was  not 
forgotten,  and  Miss  Singh  graduated  with  her 
faith  undimmed.  On  receiving  her  degree  she 
was  at  once  offered  several  positions,  one  of 
which  she  accepted, — to  teach  under  the  gov- 
ernment at  a  very  liberal  salary.  But  her  heart 
was  in  Christian  work,  and  she  longed  to  see  a 
college  where  the  young  women  of  India  might 
receive  the  advantages  they  desired,  and  which 
tliey  are  abundantly  able  to  use  profitably,  under 
Christian  management.  Just  then  she  received 
word  that  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  had  decided  to  raise 
the  Lucknow  high  school  to  tlie  rank  of  a  college,  and  that  it  had  been 
affiliated  with  Calcutta  University,  receiving  authorization  to  carry  its  stu- 
dents to  the  B.A.  degree.  Miss  Thoburn,  her  former  teacher,  was  to  be 
principal  of  tlie  Harriet  Warren  Memorial,  the  first  Christian  college  for 
women  in  the  Orient. 

"Miss  Singh  applied  at  once  for  a  position  in  this  new  institution,  but  was 
told  that  the  salaries  would  have  to  be  very  small,  as  no  endowment  had  yet 
been  secured,  and  that  such  a  figure  as  she  was  then  receiving  would  be  out 
of  the  question,  much  as  they  desired  to  have  her  with  them.  Her  answer 
was  a  noble  one,  '  Half  the  salary  will  be  sufficient  if  only  I  can  have  the 
privilege  of  working  for  God  and  my  Alma  Mater, — the  old  school  which 
gave  me  my  start  in  life.*  So  for  more  than  eight  years  she  has  been  teach- 
ing English  literature  and  philosophy  most  successfully,  at  less  than  half 
what  she  could  easily  obtain  in  government  service/' 
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extracts  from  article  by  Dr.  Judson  Smith  in   The  Missionary  Review : — 

IE  world  of  Protestant  Missions  is  to  be  more  fully  representee!  than  at 
gathering  ever  yet  held,  both  the  countries  that  maintain  and  man  and 
t  these  vast  operations,  and  also  the  continents,  peoples  and  islands  in 
hemisphere  and  beneath  every  sky  that  are  visited  by  this  great  enter- 
Here  is  to  be  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  a  convincing  way, 
lity  of  Uie  race  and  the  simplicity  of  the  forces  that  are  drawing  the 

nations  together,  and  lift- 
ing them  all  to  a  higher 
plane  of  life  and  develop- 
ment. The  un wasting 
vitality  of  the  Christian 
faith  will  receive  palpa- 
ble demonstration  ;  the 
competency  of  that  faith 
for  every  religious  and 
social  problem  of  man  in 
all  ages,  nations  and  con- 
ditions, will  shine  fortli 
with  a  clearness  that  none 
can  gainsay  or  resist.  Bet- 
ter than  all  treatises  or 
apologetics  will  he  the 
living  evidence  of  this 
stupendous  and  supremely 
successful  enterprise. 

As  men  hear  and  gather 
the  meaning  and  feel  the 
power  of  it  all  they  will 
be  ready  to  say,  "Like  a 
mighty  army  moves  the 
Church  of  God." 
e  occasion  is  exceptional  in  the  history  of  the  religious  life  of  tlie  times, 
scussions  will  be  unique  among  the  contributions  to  the  Christian  litera- 
)f  the  day,  and  its  results  we  cannot  but  hope  will  be  seen  not  merely 
;  noble  volumes  which  will  give  permanent  form  to  its  principal  dis- 
>ns,  but  much  more  in  the  deepened  devotion  and  renewed  energy  of 
hole  host  of  God  to  press  this  great  and  glorious  work  on  to  final 
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MRS.  WM.  H.  WELLINGTON,  ROXBURY,  MASS. 

When  death  suddenly  takes  one  apparently  in  unusual  health  and  vi^^sror 
from  a  life  of  abounding  usefulness,  we  stand  paralyzed  in  our  first  sense  o( 

overwhelming  loss.     This  experience  has  come  to  the  executive  commits    «:tee 
of  the  Woman's  Board  in  the  death  of  our  Director,  Mrs.  William  H.  W  ^^Vel- 
lington,  who  passed  from  the  mortal  life  to  the  heavenly  rest  on  Tuesd^  ^ayi 
March    20th.     Our  Board    has   suffered    an    immeasurable    loss.     In   W-        the 
great  variety  of  relations  sustained  by  Mrs.  Wellington  the  foreign  missis  Plen- 
ary work  had  a  large  place.     She  came  to  us  in  the  full  maturity  of  !  her 
powers.     She  had  been  so  long  identified  with  the  auxiliary  in  the  Wal  M  jlnut 
Avenue  Church  and  with  SuHblk  Brancii  as  an  officer  that  she  was  alread)^^  ^y  in 
deep  sympatliy  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  all  the  phases  of  our  wcz»  ^ork.' 
While  her  outlook  was  broad  and  appreciative  of  the  varied  scope  of  fore^^— eign 
missions,  tlie  evangelistic  work  in  the  harder  and  more  remote  fields  seei^^  — med 
to  make  an  especial  appeal  to  her  heart. 

We  well  remember  her  large  sympathy  with  the  missionaries,  always  .^^s  de- 
siring the  most  liberal  things  in  their  behalf.  By  her  thoroughly  trai  m-  -lined 
powers  of  mind  and  heart  and 'by  her  rich  and  wide  exijerience  with  pec^  ^ople 
of  all  classes,  from  the  first  she  added  strength  and  gave  positive  help  11  ■■  jn  all 
the  counsels  of  tlie  executive  committee.  While  her  sound  judgment  nx"-«'nade 
her  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  finance  committee,  her  opinions  in  re^^  "^«'**' 
to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  Board  were  well  conside  -^=^ere<l, 
and  always  generous  in  conception  and  expression.  Time,  money  andf^xl  i«i- 
fluence  were  freely  given.  In  doing  tliis  no  other  form  of  Christian  sei — m-  -rvicc 
was  neglected, — the  home,  the  church,  the  community,  the  country  \\^^  were 
all  in  her  tliought. 

Tliougli  she  did  not  talk  much  of  her  life  and  experience  there  was  -^=^8  no 
uncertainty  as  to  her  religious  convictions.     She  believed  in  prayer,  and       ^1  >vas 
ever  ready  to  hear  lier  part  in  devotional  exercises.     Her  whole  life  was  d^  ^ioini- 
nated  by   a   vital   faith    which,  found   expression  in  a   constant  ministr^ — ^V  to 
others.     Mrs.    Wellington    was  a    woman    of    remarkable    natural    g^^^T'^^s, 
able  not  only  to  plan  large  things,  but  also  to  execute   those  plans.  She 

could  set  others  at  work  and  still  keep  the  details  in  her  own  mind.  56^ 

was  a  woman  of  decision  and  positive   convictions.     Combined  with      ^A/s 
strength  of  character  and  executive  ability  was  a  rare  sweetness  of  na^/Ar 
which  led  her  always  to  emphasize  the  best  in  others.     Rarely  does  a  mother 
keep  in  such  close  touch  with  her  children, — their  studies,  their  companioih 
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Mpsy  their  plans  for  the  future.  In  earlier  life  she  was  a  successful  teacher, 
ind  her  interest  in  the  schools  of  Boston  was  abiding  and  helpful.  Her 
lome  life  was  the  center  of  a  beautiful  and  generous  hospitality  ;  not  only 
vere  congenial  friends  gathered  there,  but  many  a  one  alone  in  the  world, 
>r  sorrowing,  or  in  need  of  a  friend. 

A  large  and  influential  club,  *'  Women  in  Council,"  of  which  she  was 
me  of  the  original  members,  owes  much  to  her  guiding  hand  as  it  has 
noved  along  important  lines  of  study  and  philanthropic  work.  No  more 
it  appointment  could  have  been  made  by  Governor  Wolcott  than  tlie  one 
vhich  made  Mrs.  Wellington  a  trustee  of  the  Medfield  Insane  Hospital. 

Walnut  Avenue  Church  is  sorely  bereaved.  All  its  activities  felt  her 
itrong  support  and  sympathetic  aid.  Slie  made  it  a  habit  to  know  person- 
illy  the  individual  members  and  attendants. 

Words  fail  in  the  attempt  to  sketch  even  the  outline  of  the  life  of  this  rare, 
itrong  woman  whose  days  were  given  to  the  multiplied  forms  of  Christian 
lervice,  who  brought  sweetness  and  light  and  hope  to  all  about  her.  May 
we  all  be  inspired  to  follow  in  the  train  of  those  who  like  her  have  wrought 
well  and  passed  to  their  reward.  J.  A.  S. 
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This  book  is  written  by  a  son  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  who  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  the  work  of  his  father,  not  only  in  the  first  seventeen  years 
3f  his  life,  which  were  spent  in  the  parents'  home  in  Turkey,  but  later,  when 
for  three  years  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  mission  work  at  Harpoot. 
Secretary  Barton  writes  an  introductory  note,  in  which  he  commends  the 
book  "  to  all  active  missionaries,  to  the  offices  of  missionary  societies,  and  to 
all  others  who  are  interested  in  tlie  question  of  missionary  policy  and  meth- 
ods, as  containing  data  and  suggestions  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value." 
Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  chapters  which  treat  of  self-support. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  in  his  own  bright  and  breezy  style,  gives  a  brief, 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Wheeler.  Although  these  "two  Maine  boys" 
did  not  agree  as  to  educational  methods,  Dr.  Hamlin  speaks  with  high 
sraise  of  Dr.  Wheeler  as  ''the  apostle  of  self-support";  and  says,  "the 
^hole  missionary  world  has  been  inspired  by  his  preaching  and  example.** 
The  book  contains  portraits  of  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler. 
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Missionary  Annals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  D.  L.  Leonard,  D.D. 
Published  by  F.  M.  Barton,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  New  York  City.     Pp.  286. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  compendium  is  the  associate  editor  of  the 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  He  dedicates  the  book,  "  To  the  mis- 
sionaries who  are  giving  their  lives  freely  and  uncomplainingly,  that  those 
who  live  in  darkness  may  have  the  Light  of  Life, — and  to  all  those  in  the 
iiome  land,  who  by  their  work,  their  prayers  and  their  gifts  are  sustaining 
those  in  the  foreign  field." 

There  are  certain  features  in  the  arrangement  of  these  nnnals  which  im- 
part a  peculiar  value  to  this  addition  to  the  rapidly  increasing  literature  of 
missions.  The  current  century  is  taken  up  by  decades  after  a  brief  resumi 
of  the  movements  along  missionary  lines  antedating  this  period.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  is  a  chronological  table,  in  which  appears  the  date  of  every 
notable  event  belonging  to  the  decade.  It  is  as  the  title  page  announces, 
•'  A  history,  a  book  of  reference,  and  an  interesting  story  combined,  of  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom  in  mission  lands  during  the  past  one  hundred  years." 

Tatong^  the  Little  Slave:  A  Story  of  Korea.  Izilda:  A  Story  of 
Brazil.     Ninito :  A  Story  of  the  Bible  in  Mexico. 

These  three  stories,  by  Annie  Maria  Barnes,  are  sent  to  us  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Committee  of  Publication  at  Richmond,  Va. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  in  the  narrative  form  to  attract  those  who  are 
frank  enough  to  confess  that  the  chief  interest  Life  and  Light  has  to  them 
is  the  occasional  story.  Two  of  tliese  books  are  illustrated,  and  the  author  has 
done  a  service  in  making  vivid  people  and  places  in  those  lands  she  describes. 

Another  story  from  the  publishing  house  of  Revell  Co.,  is  A  Junior* s  Ex- 
perience in  Missionary  Lands ^  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Comegys,  Jr.,  which  would 
appeal  to  any  wide-awake  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  would  enjoy  read- 
ing about  the  fortunate  boy  who  could  see  with  his  own  eyes  Syria,  Persia, 
India,  Siam,  China,  Korea  and  Japan. 

W.  Thomson  Crabbe^  F.R*C,S,E,  Afedical  Missionary.  By  Annie 
R.  Butler.     Published  by  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  London,   1899.     ^P-  ^o. 

This  brief  sketch  of  a  noble  life  is  sent  to  our  Missionary  Circulating  Li- 
brary by  the  author,  ''with  best  wishes  that  the  readers  may,  many  of  them, 
choose  the  highest  of  all  work,  even  the  work  of  the  medical  missionary." 

Books  received  from  Fleming  H.  Revell  Go.  :  Brom  Girlhood  to  Mother^ 
hood,  ByMary  Lowe  Dickinson.  Pp.64.  Price,  30  cents.  How  Christ- 
mas was  Kept  in  Heaven.  By  Rev.  Norman  Pless.  Pp.  41.  Price,  50 
cents.  Our  Children  for  Christ.  By  Doremus  Scudder.  Pp.32.  Price, 
10  cents.  A  series  of  Catechetical  Lessons  on  the  Religion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  g.  h.  c. 
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The  **  Eastern  Question  "  is  put  to  the  front  in  several  of  the  current 
'nonthlies.  A  definition  given  by  Edwin  Maxey,  LL.D*  of  Aurora 
College,  Illinois,  in  the  April  Arena ^  is  as  follows :  "  The  term  *  Eastern 
Qj^icstion '  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  the  narrow  sense  it  applies  to  Turkey ; 
in  t:he  broader,  briefly  stated,  the  question  of  the  Far  East  is  no  less  than  the 
pr>l  itical  and  social  reconstruction  of  Asia." 

T-'he  great  topics  at  present  for  diplomatic  speculation  are  Persia  and 
Cli  ina ;  and  the  latter  more  than  the  former  concerns  America  not  alone 
politically  and  commercially,  but  also  religiously,  since  the  Christian  Church 
^^  -America,  through  various  Boards,  has  large  mission  plants  in  that  land. 

*  •  Things  are  moving  rapidly  Uiere.  The  new  ideas  will  create  an  atmos- 
P^^^re  that  will  infuse  new  life  into  the  body  politic,  or  it  will  remove  the  re- 
^'^^ints  of  generations  of  conservatism,  and  the  shock  will  cause  a  general 
^•^integration." 

-America's  commercial  relations  with  China  are  considered  in  *'  The 
*^^"rierican  Invasion  of  China,"  by  Wm.  B.  Parsons,  chief  engineer  of  the 
^rnerican-China  Development  Co.,  in  McClure's^  April. 

•harper's,  April,  ''The  Problem  of  Asia,"  Part  II.,  by  A.  T.  Mahan, 
^*^  pt,  U.  S.  Navy.  A  wider  discussion  than  that  of  America's  relations 
^irnpiy. 

In    the   April   Review  of  Reviews    we   find  a  brief  account   of  China 

^^ain  putting  on  her  war-paint"  to  face  the  despoilers  of  her  domains  in 

The  Warlike  Policy  of  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Ciiina."     In  the  same, 

Japan's  New  Era,"  by  R.  Van  Bergen.  Lighter  but  instructive  articles 
^^^ricerning  the  great  Empire  of  China  are  : — 

TThe  Century,  April,  '»  The  Greatest  Wonder  in  tlie  Chinese  World,"  by 
^tiza  Ruhamah  Scidmore. 

^iiteirs,  March  lo,  '•  Among  Chinese  Monasteries,"  by  Alicia  B.  Little. 

-Appropriate  for  springtime  reading,  when  we  are  anticipating  our  own 
^""^1  it-tree  blossoms,  is  the  poetical  description  of  "  The  Cherries  of  Ueno," 
^y  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Atlantic,  April.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  a  spot  in 
J^pan  in  cherry-blossom  time,  when  multitudes  are  out  in  holiday  tire,  and 

Over  all  is  the  indefinable  murmur  of  Asia." 
Westminster  Review,  March,  *'  The  Revival  of  Buddhism  in  India,"  by 
^«  M.  Strong,  carries  us  to  another  spot  and  subject  in  the  great  Asiatic 
^^ntinent ;  while  "  Exploitations  in    Uganda,"  Eclectic,  April,  brings  the 

t\iought  into  Africa.  Some  reflections  in  the  latter  on  missionaries  need 
^    ttot  disturb  us.     The  author,  Harold  Bindloss,  explains  the  axiom  that  '*  one 
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railroad  is  far  better  than  either  troops  or  gunboats  for  the  putting  down  of 
slavery." 

And  now  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  we  also  have  strong  missionary 
interests,  none  more  hopeful  than  in  Spain.  A  delightfully  instructive  biog- 
raphy Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  gives  of  "A  Great  Modern  Spaniard,*' in  the 
Atlantic^  April. 

An  article  of  general  missionary  interest  appears  in  the  April  Education^ 
from  the  pen  of  James  H.  Ross,  in  which  he  both  explains  the*'  Educational 
Program  of  Foreign  Missions"  and  gives  details  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference along  this  line.  m.  l.  d. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

May. — Mission  Work  Through  Christian  Literature.  See  Life  anb 
Light  for  April. 

June, — A  Century  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

yuly, — Educational  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Turkey  Missions. 

August. — Evangelistic  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Central  ant 
Eastern  Turkey 

September. — The  Transformation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

October, — From  Darkness  to  Dawn  in  Africa. 

November. — Thank-offering  Meetings.  Subject,  The  Century's  Appeal  to 
Christian  Missions. 


A   CENTURY   IN  THE   TURKISH   EMPIRE. 

TOPIC   FOR  JUNE. 

For  this  topic  we  suggest  four  talks :  i.  Introduction  on  the  General  Sub- 
ject. See  monthly  leaflet  on  this  subject.  2.  Turkish  Rule  over  Subject 
People.  See  "  Modern  Missions  in  the  East,"  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  L.iw- 
rence.  Chapter  V.  ;  ''  Turkey  and  the  Armenian  Atrocities,"  by  Dr.  Edwin 
Munsell  Bliss,  Chapters  V.-VIII.,  also  XV.-XVIII. ;  *'  Forty  Years  in  the 
Turkish  Empire:  A  Memoir  of  Dr.  Wm.  Goodell,"  by  Dr.  E.  D.  A. 
Prime ;  Missionary  Herald  for  February,  1897,  *^^  March,  1S90.  3. 
'*  The  Need  of  Mission  Work  among  Nominal  Christians;"  See  "Among 
the  Turks,"  and  ''  My  Life  and  Times,"  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin.  4.  Eventi 
of  the  Last  Five  Years:  '*  Letters  from  Armenia,"  by  Prof.  J.  Randafl 
Harris ;  ''  Arabia  Islam  and  The  Eastern  Question,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Thompson  in  Harper's  MontJily  for  1895;  "  Turkish  Misgovemment,"  ii 
Nineteenth   Century  for   November,   1896;  *' Eastern  Crisis,"  3uarief^ 
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Review^  J"ly»  '^7*  The  missionary  magazines,  1895-98,  are  full  of 
accounts  of  these  events, — notably  Missionary  Herald  for  January,  1895, 
February,  March,  April  and  November,  1S96,  February,  1897,  and  March, 
1898. 

All  the  references  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  704  Con- 
gregational House,  Boston. 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

BeeHpU/iroin  February  18, 1900,  to  March  18, 1900. 
Miss  Sarah  Louisk  Day.  Treasurer. 


MAINK. 

Bath.— Central  Ch.,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Alvord,  25; 
Cystine,  Desert  Falm  Society,  115;  Hol- 
den,  Mrs.  C.  I<urna()7,2;  Saco,  Mrs.Nel- 
lleB.  Sails,  1.90,  143  90 

M€utem  Maine  Hranch.—Mrt.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wrigbt,  Treas.  Haii|;or,  Aux.,  3 ;  Calais, 
Aax.,  21.25;  Castiue,  Jr.  C.  £.  Soc.,  90 
cia..  25  If 

Wmiem  Maine  nraneh.—Mn.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Portlaud,  Second  Parish 
Cli.,  Aids,  48.03,  Mis.  McDowell,  3,  Mrs. 
Woodbarj,  2,  ^Irs.  Crocker,  2,  Williston 
Cta.,  Aux.,  8,  State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  21.94, 
Westbrook  Ch.,  Aux.,  5,  89  97 

Total,  259  02 

KEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Jfew  Hdmpehire  Branch.— Mm.  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Meriden,  Kimball  Union 
Academj,  C.  E.  Soc,  15.61 ;  North  Hamp- 
ton, Mrs.  Abbie  Gove  (to  const.  L.  M. 
If  ra.  Elisabeth  J.  Chevalier),  25,  40  61 

Total,  40  61 

▼KRMOMT. 

Vertmont  Branch.— Mn,  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Brattleboro,  West  (with  prev. 
contri.  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Florence  war- 
rfner),  8.78,  S.  S.,  25;  Cambridge,  C.  E. 
Soc..  2:  Hartford  (to  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Carrie  Barrows),  25;  Lyndon,  C.  E.  Soc., 
ft.10;  Middlebury.  Mrs.  H.  Robbins  fto 
const,  herself  a  L.  M.),  25;  Morrisville, 
Aux.,  10;  Northfleld,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  Peru, 
Anx.,  5;  Pownal,  North,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc. 
and  Sunshine  Band,  9:  Sheldon,  Jr.  C. 
K.  Soc  .  60  cts. ;  SimondsTille,  Ladies,  85 
cts.;  St.  Johnsburj,  North  Ch.,  4.5.55; 
Townshend,  15;  Waitsfleld,  Home  Cir- 
cle Aax.,  5;  Wallin^ford,  Anx.,  49; 
Woodstock.  C.  E.  Soc.,  B.  Less  ex- 
penses, 14.90,  22r>  88 

Total,  225  88 

LEOAOT. 

Of  the  amount  received  from  Icjcacies  Dec. 
18.  1899  to  Jan.  18,  1900,  reported  in  the 
March  number,  $2.0'»0  was  from  the  es- 
tate of  Mrs.  Marv  8.  Mill,  late  of  Hurl- 
iiiet«>n.  Vt..  H.  O.  Wheeler,  Exr.,  re- 
reived  throuffh  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Vemmnt  Branch. 

MASSAORITSRTTJI. 

A  friend.  100.  FHends.  25  cts.,  100  25 

Jbidaver  and  Wobum  Branch.— Mn.  G. 
W.  Dinamore,  Treas.    Ballardvale, 


Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Bedford,  United 
Workera  (with  prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Alice  F.  Lane);  Lexington,  Anx. 
(to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Emma  Ostrom 
Nichols),  25;  Medford,  Mystic  Ch.,  Aux. 
(to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Julia  T.  Kidder), 
25,  60  00 

Aulmm.—Mn.  Braman  Rich,  20  00 

Herkshire  Branch.— Mrs.  Chas.  E.  West, 
Treas.  Adams,  Aux.,  13.23;  Canaan 
Four  Corners,  10;  Pittsfleld,  South  Ch., 
30.57,  63  80 

Boston.— A  friend,  25  00 

Braintree.—A  friend.  l  OO 

Basex  North  Braneh.—Mn.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas.    Amesbury,  C.  E.  Soc., 
•    5.50;  Ipswich.  First  Ch.,  60;  Newbury- 

port.  Anx..  60:  Belleville  Ch.,  Aux.,  IcO,  2iri  60 
Ssaex  South  Branch.— M\»»  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.  Beverly.  Dane  St.  Ch., 
Y.  P.  M.  Soc.,  11.88,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  Dan- 
vers  Centre.  Mission  Study  Class,  10; 
Lynn  field,  Aux..  20,  46  88 

f^ranklin  Co.  Branch.— M\Hn  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.  Greenfield,  Aux.,  79.60; 
Orange,  Aux.,  15.59,  Little  Light  Bearers, 
3.43,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  4;  Sunderland, 
Aux.,  3.  106  52 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— MisB  Harriet  J. 
Knecland.  Treas.  Amherst,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  36.15,  S.  ».,  10.  Second  Cli.,  12; 
Northampton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.,  5,  63  15 

Lowell,— M.  F.  C,  1  00 

Middlesex  Branch.— y\rs.  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.     Marlboro,    Union    Ch.,    Girls' 
Missionary  Club,  15;  Wellesley,  Welles- 
ley  College  Ch.  Asso..  190,  205  00 
Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch.— MiM  Mary 
V.    Thayer,    Treas.      Brockton,    South 
Ch.,  Aux..  25.50;  Marshfleld,  Aux.,  10  30; 
Marshflcid  Hills,  Aux.,  S.oO;  Wevmonth 
Heights,  Old  No.  Ch.,*  Aux..  31.50;  Wol- 
iMStoii.  Whomsoever  M.  C.  17.50,  93  30 
/*hUli2iston.  —  Mvn.  Mary  1*.  Estey,  1  40 
Salem. ~Mi»n  Perkins,                                         2  00 
SprinaMld  Braneh.—Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell.   Tresis.      Miss   G.    M.   McT^aren,  5; 
Feeding  HiU»,  Golden  Rule  M.  C.  11; 
Indian   Orchard,    Willing   Helperfi.    12; 
Springfield,  North  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5.           33  00 
Suffolk    BraMh.—WiM    .Myra    B.    Child, 
Treas.     Auburndale,   Aux.,  68,  Golden 
Rule  C.  E.  Soc.,  20;  Boston,  A  friend, 
20.  Berkeley  Temple,  C.  E.  Soc.,  15,  Mt. 
Vernon  Ch.,  Jr.  Aux.,  1.70,  Park  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  100,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10,  Old  So.  Ch., 
Aux.,  1,036,  S.  S.  Class,  7.92,  Shawmut 
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Ch.,  Aux.,  18,  C.  E.  doc.,  20;  Chelsea, 
First  Cone.  Cli.,  Aux.,  80.47;  Ddrcbestor, 
Second  Cu.,  Extra-Ceiit-a-Day  Band,  6, 
Village  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  70  cts. ;  Hyde 
Park,  Aux.,  6;  Jamaica  Plain,  Boylston 
Cli.,  Y.  L.  F.  .M.  Soc.,  5,  Central  Cong. 
Cli.,  Jr.  C.  £.  Soc,  36.60,  Cradle  Rolli 
15.68;  Med  way,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Loud,  2;  Need- 
ham,  Aux.,  by  •'  H  ••  (to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Noyes),  25;  Newton  High- 
lands, Aux.,  3.20;  Newton  ville,  Y.  L.  M. 
Soc.,  30;  Roxbnry,  A  friend,  10,  Eliot 
Ch.,  Aux.,  80.50:  Somerville,  Highland 
Ch.,  Aux.,  6,  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  40,  1,650  77 
IVorcester  Co.  Branch.-^ldn.  Martha  D. 
Tucker,  Treas.  Asbburnham,  Aux.,  4, 
C.  £.  Soc.,  5;  Atbol,  Aux.,  10;  Black- 
stone,  Aux.,  5;  Clinton,  Aux.,  41;  Gll- 
bertville,  Aux.,  22;  Millbury,  Second 
Cb.,  Aux.,  30;  Spencer,  Aux.,  135;  Whit- 
insville,  Aux.,  65.30;  Worcester,  Park 
Ch.,  Aux.,  5,  Stamp  Mission,  3.12,  325  42 

Total,       3,002  99 

LBGAOIBS. 

Fall  Aiver.— Legacy  Mrs.  Hannah  S.  Kil- 
burn,  C.  E.  Fisher,  Exr.,  100  00 

Fr«r«.— Legacy  Mary  F.  Andrews,  Henry 
B.  Anderson,  Exr.,  200  00 

Of  the  amount  received  from  legacies 
Dec.  18, 1899  to  Jan.  18. 1900,  reported  in 
the  March  number,  $20  was  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Susan  P.  Mayhew,  late  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Charles  L.  Russell, 
Bxr.  (in  part),  and  $15.99  was  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Wheeler  Damon, 
late  of  Worcester,  Mass.  (in  part).  The  * 
amount  received  from  legacies  Jan.  18 
to  Feb.  18.  1900,  reported  in  the  April 
number,  $7.84,  was  a  further  payment 
on  account  of  the  last-named  legacy. 

KHODR  ISLAND. 

Hhode  Island  Branch.— yir%.  Clara  J. 
Harnefleld,  Treas.  Kmgston,  C.  E.  Soc, 
20;  Providence,  Beneficent  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  6,  Central  Ch.,  Miss  Helen  S.  Lath- 
rop,  33,  Miss  Lucy  N.  Lathrop,  300, 
A  friend,  2;  Wooiisocket,  C.  E.  Soc, 
10.80.  WUkimon  Memorial  Fund:  Mrs. 
Anna  Reed  Wilkinson,  100,  Mra.  Anna 
Wilkinson  Rathbuii,  100,  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Ooft,  100,  Miss  Rachel  Harris  Rathbun, 
50.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Wilkinson.  10,  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Wilkinson,  10,  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Smith,  10,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Littlefleld,  10; 
Harrington,  Aux.,  10;  Providence,  Be- 
neficent Ch.,  Aux.,  10,Elmwoo<l  Temple, 
Madura  Circle  of  Jr.  Auxs.,  10,  North 
Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Newport,  Aux.,  10,  811  80 

Total,  811  80 

oofNXEOTiocrr.     ^ 

Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Mxbb  Mary  I. 
Lock  wood,  Treas.  Danielson,  Heart 
and  Hand  M.  H.,  10;  New  London,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  37.45;  Norwich,  Second  Ch., 
Thistledown  Soc,  5,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  A 
friend.  50,  A  friend,  110,  212  46 

OlasUmbury.—MiB9  Julia  W.  Broadhead,      10  00 

Greenurich. -M\M  Julia  E.  Hell  and 
others,  10,  Second  Ch.,  Mission  Circle,  10,    20  00 

Hartford  Branch.  —  Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.  Bristol,  Aux.,  24.48;  Cov- 
entry, Aux.,  16.75;  East  Windsor,  Anx., 
14;  Enfield,  Ladies'  Ben.  Soc,  30;  Hart- 
ford, Asvlum  Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Smith,  10,  Mr8.  C.  I).  Davi- 


son, 10,  First  Ch..  Aux.,  26,  C.  B.  Soc, 
10;  New  Britian,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  42.74; 
Plain ville,  Dan.  of  Cov.,  23;  Rockville, 
Aux.,  45,  01 1 

Ifew  Haven,— Min  Susan  B.  Daggett,  10 1 

New  Haven  Branch.— Min  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.    Bethel,  Aux.  (of  wfa.  35  by  R.  N. 

B.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Helen  Scott  Ben-  ^ 
edict),  75;  Canaan,  Pilgrim  Cb.,  Aux.^  ^ 
K);  Cheshire,  Jr  C.  B.  Soc,  5:  Crom-  4 
well,  Y.  L.,  20JM);  Goshen,  C.  B.  Soc,  10;.  1 
(Greenwich,  Aux.,  66.18;   Utchfleld,  D. 

C.  106.52;  Middletown,  First  Ch.,  Aax^ 
73.37;   Naugatnck,  Aux.,  60:   New  Ca- 
naan, Aux.,  41 ;  New  Haven,  Centre  Oi.,      ^ 
S.  S.,  20,  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer,  Y.  L.,  tt,       '^ 
8.  S.,  20,  Davenport  Ch.,  8.  S.,  70,  Bog- 
lisb  Hall  Ch.,  Aux^  6,  United  Cb.,  P.  S. 

A.  M.  B.,  31 ;  New  Preston  HUl,  Aux.,  T; 
Plymouth,  Aux.,  7:  Salisbury,  Aux.,  16; 
South   BriUin,   W.   A.,  10;    Stratford,       i 
Aux.,  42.86;    Washington,  Aux.,  66J5,       ' 
C.  B.  Soc,  13.10;  Winchester,  C.  B.  Soc, 
5.49,  m\ 

Total,      1,SM1 

HKW  TORK. 

ITew  ror*.— Mrs.  George  S.  Hickok,  5, 
Grandma  and  the  little  ones,  2;  Brook- 
lyn, Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Davis,  10;  Sing 
Sing.  A  friend,  40  ots.,  U 

New  York  State  Branch.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Albany,  Anx.,  36;  Bed- 
ford Park,  Ch.,  Aux.,  12,  C.  B.  Soc,  10; 
Brooklyn,  Hushwick  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  6, 
Central  Ch.,  Aux.,166.67,  Mrs.  John  Bliss, 
10,  Mrs.  John  W.  James,  10,  Lewis  Ave. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  62.60,  Nazarene  Ch.,  Miss. 
Soc,  2.60,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Y.  W.  Guild, 
15.  Park  Ch.,  Aux..  6,  Puritan  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  30;  Canandaigua,  Aux.,  280:  Bast 
Smithfleld,  Pa.*  C.  B.  Soc, 2.09:  Blmira, 
Aux.,  20;  Lockport,  First  Ch.,  C.  B. 
Soc.  20,  East  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  17;  New 
York.  Manhattan  Ch.,  Misses  Covell,  20, 
Prim.  S.  S.,  6,  Atossa  and  Aimer  Nilsen. 
4.50;  Newbnrg,  Aux..  14;  Ponghkeepsie. 
C.  E.  Soc,  25:  Riverhead,  Aux.,  115^1; 
Say  ville,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  6:  SInclairville, 
C.  E.  Soc.  22:  Utica,  Plymouth  Oh., 
Aux.,  10;  WeHsville,  W.  M.  U..  9.61 ; 
West  Winfield,  Aux.,  30,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc, 
5.    Less  expenses,  34.42,  9SI  i 

Total,         90f 

PHILADRLPBIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— MiM  Bmma  Fla- 
veil,  Treas.  D.  C,  Washington,  First 
Ch..  Miss.  Club,  175,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ch., 
S.  S.,  9.16;  Fla.,  Davtona,  Aux..  10; 
N^.  J.,  Bast  Orange.  Trinity  Ch.,  Aux., 
41.50,  Jr.  K.  Ds.,  5;  Westfleld,  A  friend, 
10,  3SII 

Total,         «• 

IOWA. 

rri^ton.—German  Cong.  Ch.,  W.  M.  Soc,     5  • 
Total,  Bt 


General  Funds, 
Permanent  Fund, 
Oifts  for  Special  Objects, 
Variety  Account, 
Legacies, 


Total,    «7,U6< 


H.  E.  JEWKTT, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Miss  BESSIE  B.  MERRIAM. 
1418  Franklin  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 


Home  SicrHarits. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  WILCOX. 

461  East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  BRADLEY, 
a^9  Durant  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


MICRONESIA. 
LETTER  FROM  MISS  LOUISE  E.  WILSON  OF  KUSAIE. 

My  DEAR  Friends  :  I  would  that  time  and  strength  would  permit  me  to 

write  a  long  lettei^to  every  one  of  you,  but  as  I  cannot,  I  hope  you  will  **  take 

the  will  for  the  deed  "  and  accept  this  joint  letter.     How  liberal  you  all  Iwive 

been !     God  bless  you  every  one,  and  give  to  you  all  the  joy  that  comes  to  a 

cheerful  giver.     How  many  unknown  friends  I  feel  I  have  found  and  become 

acquainted  with  the  past  year  through  your  letters  and  gifts !     Now,  I  know 

you  would  like  to  know  what  use  we  will  find  for  so  many  things.     Can  you 

imagine  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 

receive  a  token  of  love.?  who  have  not  known  of  a  Christmas  which  told  of 

peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  toward  men?     There  are  many  children  who 

do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  doll.     How  some  of  our  own 

girls,  when  they  first  came  to  school  and  received  one  for  Christmas,  have 

cuddled  it  up  in  their  arms !     The  motherly  instinct  seems  to  be  the  same 

wherever  we   go.      They   gazed   at  it  as    if  no  one  had    ever   possessed 

mch  a  treasure  before.     As  our  girls  about  all  have  one  now,  we  will  only 

keep  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  for  family  dolls.     The  rest  that  came   in  the 

boxes  this  year  will  prrobably  take  a  trip  on  the  Morning  Star  when  she  goes 

to  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands,  and  delight  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  small 
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boys  .ind  girls  who  have  so*  little  to  brighten  their  lives.  Books,  scrap-books 
and  picture  cards !  I  am  so  glad  that  there  are  so  many  of  them  !  How 
Micronesian  people  do  love  pictures  !  In  fact,  I  think  they  never  tire  of 
them.  The  babies  and  younger  children  will  rejoice  over  pretty,  new  calico 
dresses.  The  tennis  flannel,  etc.,  will  be  kept  for  the  use  of  our  own  school- 
girls ;  to  be  used  for  sleeping  gowns  and  dresses  for  sick  ones,  when  they 
feel  chilly.  I  have  had  people  open  their  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  idea  of 
wanting  flannel  down  here.  Only  five  degrees  north  of  the  equator !  But 
people  with  rheumatism  in  a  climate  where  it  rains  ahnost  every  day  find  it 
is  the  only  safeguard  against  it.  Our  teachers  who  only  receive  a  salary  of 
fifiy  dollars  a  year  will  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  helping  them  out  with 
their  writing  paper,  envelopes,  pencils,  thread,  pins,  needles,  etc.  The 
work-bags  will  be  just  the  lhing*to  keep  them  in. 

Each  year  we  make  out  a  list  of  the  teachers*  names,  and  then  divide  the 
contents  of  the  different  boxes  between  our  schools  and  the  teachers  in  the 
islands.     They,  no  doubt,  divide  again  what  they  have  received  amongst 
their  scholars, — they  are  so  very  unselfish.     In  the  islands  we  often  hear  of 
this  or  that  one  who  would  go  to  church  if  she  had  a  dress  to  wear.     So  you 
see  how  nice  it  is  to  have  some  extra  gifts  of  calico  to  give  away  to  deserving 
ones.     The  usual  dress  is  only  a  fringe  or  mat  fastened  around  the  waist  or 
hips.     Forty-eight  girls  in  our  house  to  be  kept  covered  with  calico  quilts. 
The  patch- work,  without  doubt,  has  come  to  the  right  house.     I  wish  you 
could  see  how  very  nicely  the  girls  sew.     Some  of  them  hem  and  darn  beau- 
tifully.    The  rule  is,  ''  Learn  to  sew  well  by  hand  before  using  the  machine." 
Saturday  is  our  visiting  day,  or,  I  had  better  say,  the  boys'  calling  day,  when 
the  young  men  from  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert  schools  have  the  privilege  of 
calling  at  our  girls'  school.     The  different  games  that  have  come  down  this 
year  will  greatly  aid   in   making   these   Saturday  afternoons  pleasant  ones. 
Micronesia  does  not  look  like  a  very  large  place  on  the  map,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  thousands  of  souls  living  down  here,  whom  we  are  trying  to  lead 
out  of  darkness  into  the  hght.      They  have  to  learn  how  to  live  and  how  to 
love  before  much  can  be  done  for  them.     Little  deeds  of  kindness  accom- 
plish much.     The  thought  that  people  in  America  remember  them  with  gifts, 
think  of  them,  care  for  and  pray  for  them,  does  much   toward   helping  this 
great  and  glorious  work  along.     I  shall  try  to  write  a  few  words  to  ewers 
one  who  has  so  kindly  sent  me  words  of  cheer.     I   have  tried  to  keep  a« 
account  of  all  gifts  received  by  me.     Some  of  the  packages  were  simply  sent 
to  Mr.  Frear,  so  they  will  no  doubt  be  distributed  in  Micronesia  somewhere, 
but  you  may  not  hear  from  some  of  them.     I  notice  in  some  of  the  letters 
that  yoM  speak  of  meeting  Mr^.  Logan  an^  Mrs,  Price.    I  take  it  thrt  y<« 
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bink  of  Micronesia  as  one  large  place,  and  forget  that  there  is  more  than 
•nc  mission  station  down  here.  The  principal  ones  are  Kusaie  and  Ruk. 
kit  here  at  Kusaie  we  are  seven  hundred  miles  from  Ruk,  and  as  the  ocean 
ibetween  us  and  no  direct  way  of  communicating  with  our  friends,  we  do 
othear  from  them  any  oftener  than  you  do  in  the  home  land,  even  though 
ifedo  all  live  in  Micronesia.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Editor  to  print  this 
etter,  and  send  copies  to  all  who  have  so  kindly  contributed  gifts  to  our 
nissionary  cause.  I  most  gratefully  acknowledge  receiving  boxes  from 
he  W.  B.  M.  P. ;  packed  by  Sadler  &  Co.,  S.  F.  W.  B.  M.P.  (Southern 
branch),  Los  Angeles  Churches,  Cloverdale  Gleaners  and  Rio  Vista 
3iurch.  Packages  sent  by  express  or  mail  were  received  from  the 
bllowing  :  Ladies'  Aid  and  Juniors,  National  City ;  Junior  C.  E.,  Berkeley  ; 
[unior  C.  E.,  Sonoma;  Junior  C.  E.,  Weaverville ;  Miss  N.  Barrett,  Pas- 
idena ;  Corona  Church,  Cong'l  Churdi,  Jamul ;  Claremont  Church,  Nord- 
loff  Church,  Ladies'  Missionary  Society,  Riverside ;  Alameda,  King's 
)aughters;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Lyman,  Riverside;  (Woman's  Missionary  Society, 
«condido),  (Sewing  School,  Olivet  Church,  Los  Angeles),  and  Mrs. 
lerritt,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Hoping  that  I  have  not  overlooked  any  one,  with  many  thanks,  and 
jain  God  bless  you  all  for  what  you  have  done  in  His  Name. 


LETTER  FROM  JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem,  Feb.  4,  1900. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Jewett  :  At  last !  our  feet  "  stand  within  thy  gates,  O 
iriisalem."  Our  steamer  dropped  anchor  outside  the  reefs  of  Jaffa  about 
tnrise  on  the  morning  of  February  second,  and  among  the  foremost  of  the 
tie  boats  putting  out  to  us  from  the  shore  was  one  manned  by  men  with 
d  fez  caps,  floating  the  United  States  flag,  and  almost  before  we  knew 
►  it  was  alongside,  and  sitting  in  the  stern  were  the  American  Consul  from 
-nisalem,  his  wife,  and  Cook's  Jafl^a  agent,  waving  us  a  welcome.  It  was  a 
easant  greeting.  We  were  soon  in  the  boat,  and  passing  through  the  narrow 
id  only  channel  between  the  rocks,  we  climbed  the  stone  steps  of  the  pier 
Jaffa,  and  stood  on  the  shores  of  Palestine.  The  first  sign  I  noticed  upon 
ly  building  was  of  a  Tanner^  so  you  see  the  trade  of  Simon  still  flourishes 
5re.  After  a  few  hours  spent  in  Jaffa  we  took  the  train  for  Jerusalem, 
be  first  part  of  the  wa^  lies  through  the  V^le  of  Sharon,  and  one  of  thQ 
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Stopping-places  is  Lydda,  where  Peter  cured  Eneas  of  the  palsy,  and  where 
he  was  staying  when  the  messengers  came  for  him  to  go  to  Joppa,on  account 
of  the  death  of  Dorcas.  The  green  grass  and  young  grain  were  just  spring- 
ing into  life,  and  here  and  there  men  were  ploughing,  sometimes  with  a 
camel,  sometimes  wfth  oxen. 

Soon  the  road  began  to  ascend,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  we  climbed, 
winding  in  and  out  around  the  hills  of  Judea.  These  hills  seem  barren,  and 
are  very  rocky,  but  wherever  there  is  a  level  spot  it  is  cultivated,  and  vege- 
tables are  growing,  or  olive  trees  of  a  stunted  growth  are  standing.  Three 
hours  and  a  half  from  Joppa  and  we  are  at  the  Jerusalem  station,  which  is  a 
little  distance  outside  the  walls.  Here  we  take  a  carriage  and  get  our  first 
view  of  the  city  as  we  *'  climb  up  Zion's  hill,"  past  the  tower  of  David,  and 
enter  the  Jaffa  gate.  Our  hotel  is  just  inside  this  gate.  Some  travelers 
express  disappointment  in  their  first  view  of  Jerusalem,  but  to  me  it  was  all  I 
expected, — and  I  was  fully  satisfied.  I  am  glad  to  be  here.  We  have  not 
yet  begun  our  sight-seeing,  excep  to  take  in  a  general  view  from  the  flat 
roof  of  the  hotel. 

In  Cairo  I  called  at  the  American  Mission,  which  occupies  a  large  three- 
story  stone  building,  one  block  from  Shepheard's  Hotel,  and  was  pleasantly 
received  by  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Miss  Kyle,  and  was  taken  through  the  girls' 
class  rooms,  their  dormitories,  the  cooking  department,  etc.  Mrs.  Harvey 
has  been  here  thirty-four  years, — a  little  longer  than  our  Mrs.  Baldwin  has 
been  in  Turkey.  She  was  just  going  out  to  a  mission  school  in  another 
quarter  of  the  city,  to  take  some  little  gifts,  as  it  was  the  close  of  the  term. 
She  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany  her,  which  I  did.  There  were  some 
simple  exercises,  and  then  the  distribution  of  the  little  gay  colored  paper  bags 
with  cakes  and  candy,  which  seemed  to  make  them  all  happy.  There  was 
also  the  presentation  of  awards.  One  little  barefooted  girl,  who  was  among 
the  poorest  clad,  carried  oft'  the  most  prizes.  This  mission  is  conducted  by 
the  United  Presbyterians,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  They  have 
been  in  this  field  forty-four  years,  and  have  flourishing  schools  in  most  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Egypt,  a  theological  school  at  Assinit,  and  quite  a  large 
church  membership. 

Many  of  the  donkey  boys  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  in  Egypt  who  could 
speak  any  English,  said  they  had  learned  it  at  the  mission  school,  but  most 
of  them  were  Mohammedans.  Only  three  called  themselves  Christians  and 
one  of  these  was  a  Catholic  and  one  a  Coptic.  In  this  Oriental  country 
everyone  who  is  not  a  Mohamedan  is  called  a  Christian. 


Presidtni. 
Mrs.  MOSES  SMITH, 
5  S.  Leavitt  Street.  Chicagro,  III. 

Recordin/^  Secretary. 
Miss  M.  D.  WINGATE, 
603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Treasurer. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  LEAKE,      . 
ai8  Cass  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Assistant  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

507  Munroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Editor  of  "  Mission  Studies." 
Miss  SARAH  POLLOCK,  Room  603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  **  Life  and  Light," 
Miss  MARY  PAGE  WRIGHT,  Room  603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


THE   BLACK  MAN'S   PORTION  IN  THE   WORD. 

BY    MISS    HARRIET    L.    KEYES. 

Tojeremiah's  dungeon, — 

That  place  of  want  and  shame, — 
A  brave,  believing  Negro 

With  Heaven's  own  pity  came. 
He  faced  the  angry  nobles 

And  the  weak  and  cruel  king, 
To  honor  God's  great  prophet, 

And  do  a  righteous  thing. 

Qer.  xxxviii.  7-14.) 

He  wrought  his  own  deliverance. 

For,  by  that  rescued  seer, 
The  .God  of  Israel  promised 

To  save  him  from  his  fear, 
Yet  more, — our  Christian  centuries 

See  Ebed-melech*s  name, 
Like  Ethiopia's  topaz. 

Shine  out  in  deathless  flame. 
(Jer.  xxxix.  16,  17.) 

(^35)  ' - 
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And  Simon,  the  Cyrenian, 

Drew  near  that  Greater  One 
Whose  cry  an  earthquake  answered, 

Whose  grief  put  out  the  sun. 
When  He,  with  love  unsparing, 

Spent  all  to  pay  our  loss, 
lie  let  no  angel  help  him. 

But  a  black  man  bore  his  crost. 

(Luke  xxiVu  a6.) 

The  Prophets  and  the  Gospel, 

These  twain,  high-honored,  knew; 
And  Afric',  by  another, 

Received  the  Spirit,  too; 
For  Candace*s  great  envoy 

Their  shining  footprints  trod, 
And  in  his  desert  baptism 

Shared  the  new  gift  of  God. 

(Acu  viii.  36^40.) 

No  more  in  His  dear  kingdom 

Sit  thou  among  the  least, 
Dark  Continent,  whose  sunrise 

Already  gilds  the  east. 
The  day-star  of  that  morning 

Will  be  the  golden  gem 
That  Jesus  needs  to  finish 

His  perfect  diadem. 

(Mai.  iii.  i^  17.) 

And  when,  thy  tribes  assembling 

To  keep  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
Jerusalem's  glad  worship 

Not  three,  but  millions  share. 
The  Lamb  himself  shall  open 

For  them  the  long-sealed  book, 
And  on  their  noble  portion 

Thy  ransomed  children  look. 

(Zech.  xiv.  16;  Rev.  v.  1-8.) 


HOW    A    ''\VOMAN\S    STATION"    IS    CARRIED    ON. 

Some  light  on  this  subject  is  gained  from  a  bunch  of  letters  written  ^^ 

various  dates  to  members  of  her  own  family  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Wainwrigl)  "■"**^» 
ofOkayama,  Japan. 

Okayama  is  a   city  of  52,300  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  a   prefecture  0- —  ' 
the  same  name,  and    is  connected    by   rail  with  Kobe,   which  lies  eightv 
miles  eastward.     As  Miss  Wainwright,  of  the  Chicago  Board  (W.  B.  M. 
I.),  and  Miss  Alice  P.  Adams,  of  the  Boston  Board  (W.  B.  M.),  are  our 
Qnly  missionarieb  there,  Okayama  is  familiarly  mentioned  as  ^^  a  woman's 
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MISS    MARY    E.    WAINWRIGHT    IN  JAPANESE    DRESS. 

A  large  and  prosperous  orphan  asylum  there  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Japanese  gentleman,  to  whom  Miss  Wainwright  has  given  much 
e,  both  in  the  collection  of  funds  and  in  the  publishing  of  the 
Record. 

churches  in  towns  from  six  to  fifty  miles  distant  look  to  Okayama 
mtral  station,  and  hardly  a  week  passes  without  a  visit  from  either 
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Miss  Adams  or  Miss  Wainwright  to  one  of  these  or  some  other  out-station... 
Here  is  Miss  Wainwright's  description  of  one  of  these  tours : — 

"  I  left  home  Monday  and  had  a  forty-mile  kurma  ride,  reaching  T 

about  seven  in  the  evening.  The  road  was  badly  broken  in  places,  else  wf^— 
should  have  been  there  long  before.  As  soon  as  we  finished  our  supper  wf=*> 
went  to  a  meeting.  There  were  some  twenty-two  there  besides  the  Bibl^ 
woman,  whose  name  is  Tsuji  San,  and  myself. 

*'  It  is  a  hard  place  to  be  in.  Christianity  is  at  a  low  ebb.  While  I  wa^ 
speaking  1  felt  as  though  I  were  throwing  words  at  a  stone  wall  and  they 
were  thrown  back  at  me. 

"The  next  morning  it  rained  hard,  but  that  did  not  prevent  our  going  on, 

as  we  had  received  a  letter  from  the  evangelist  at  O asking  us  to  go  to 

N ,  although  he  said  the  road  was  bad.     He  told  the  truth,  for  it  was  a 

dreadful  road.  They  told  us  there  was  one  hill,  but  if  I  would  walk  up 
•  that  the  two  men  could  push  Tsuji  San.  We  started  about  eleven,  and  as  it 
was  only  about  fifteen  miles  we  thought  we  should  be  there  by  two  or  three 
o'clock ;  but  the  first  half  of  the  way  was  so  bad  the  men  could  do  very  little 
running,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  foot  of '  the  hill '  (which  proved  to  ^ 
be  a  mountain  pass)  the  men  were  very  hungry.  They  were  told  *  there  was 
a  place  a  little  way  up'  where  they  could  get  food.  Tsuji  San  and  I  both 
walked,  and  the  road  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  men  could  not  pull  the 
kurmas  with  only  our  baggage  in  them  alone,  but  helped  each  other,  taking 
one  a  little  way,  then  going  back  for  the  other. 

'*The  promised  eating-station  was  '  at  the  top,'  and  when  they  reached  the 
top  it  was  '  a  little  way  down ' ;  but  there  was  nothing  there,  either.  The 
road  down  was  worse  than  the  one  up,  and  the  men  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  their  kurmas  right  side  up ;  so  the  last  seven  miles  they  traveled 
three  times,  and  it  was  exceedingly  hard  work  for  the  hungry  men. 

**  V\^e  did  not  reach  the  hotel  till  six  o'clock,  and  were  almost  tired  out ; 
but  that  evening  we  had  a  nice  meeting  in  the  hotel,  and  the  next  after- 
noon a  women's  meeting,  and  in  the  evening  a  children's  meeting,  with 
some  forty-seven  children  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  old.  The  next  even- 
ing there  was  a  women's  meeting,  and  Friday,  the  day  we  left,  the  women 
gathered  just  before  we  started  and  wanted  another  meeting.  We  generally 
had  guests  before  breakfast,  and  they  would  often  stay  all  day  long.  It  is  a 
small,  country  place, — a  pure,  beautiful  spot, — where  it  seems  as  if  much 
good  might  be  done. 

'*  Friday  afternoon  we  went  to  O .     I  wish  you  could  have  had  that 

ride  among  the  lovely  mountains  and  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  large  rivers 
of  Japan.     I  forgot  to  say  that  at  N three  of  the  Christians  came  out  to 
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r^ieet  us,  one  coming  over  five  miles.  Christianity  is  new  there.  It  is  only 
a. bout  four  years  since  they  first  heard  of  it.  Of  the  eighty  adults  thirteen 
^re  baptized  Christians,  and  a  few  more  were  to  be  baptized  soon. 

^'  We  had  a  meeting  at  O Friday  night,  and  the  next  day  I  entertained 

quests  and  had  a  singing  class  while  Tsuji  San  was  visiting  an  old  friend, 
£tnd  in  the  evening  we  had  another  meeting. 

"  Sunday  a  meeting  in  the  morning,  another  in  the  adernoon,  and  then 
'went  out  seven  miles  and  a  half  to  another  meeting. 

*'  A  guest  came  the  next  morning  before  breakfast  and  stayed  till  the  after- 
inoon  meeting,  which  was  for  women.  There  was  another  meeting  in  the 
evening  for  young  men. 

'*  Next  morning  we  went  on  to  another  place,  where  we  had  an  afternoon 
and  an  evening  meeting  and  another  the  next  morning.  I  spoke  and  sang 
till  I  was  hoarse.  After  the  evening  meeting  we  came  back  to  O ,  in- 
tending to  go  to  bed  early,  but  guests  came  in  and  prevented  it. 

'*  I  was  up  at  half-past  three  next  morning,  for  we  wanted  to  start  at  five. 
A  miserable  breakfast ! — cold  rice,  cold  fish,  and  raw  devilfish,  the  last  of 
which  is  so  tough  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  chew  shoe-leather.  We  did 
not  start  till  six,  for  the  boatmen  had  overslept.  We  should  have  had  a  de- 
lightflil  ride  down  the  river  if  it  had  not  rained,  and  I  enjoyed  it  as  it  was, 
though  we  had  nothing  to  eat  from  four  in  the  morning  till  half-past  four 
in  the  afternoon.  Then  a  bowl  of  macaroni  tasted  good.  After  leaving 
the  boat  we  had  a  fifteen-mile  ride  that  was  simply  horrid,  and  reached 
home  about  half-past  nine,  tired,  but  so  glad  to  be  here." 

Miss  Wainwright  is  sub-treasurer  for  the  station,  and  finds  that  *'  accounts 
take  a  deal  of  time*."  She  has  an  evening  class  in  English  of  boys  from  the 
asylum,  also  a  Bible  class  there,  which  she  enjoys  very  much,  finding  the 
young  men  refined  and  gentlemanly. 

One  day  she  attends  a  fejist  to  a  doll :  "A  pleasant  time,  and  had,  also, 
a  chance  to  do  missionary  work."  Another,  she  goes  out  with  some  of  the 
orphan  children  to  hunt  mushrooms. 

Here  are  items  from  her  journal  letters  : — 
'*  I  dreamed  of  being  at  home  last  night." 

*'  Received  from a  box  of  violets  by  mail." 

**  Waited  two  hours  at  a  dentist's,  meanwhile  preparing  a  Bible  lesson.** 
**  In  the  daytime  I  wear  my  tam-o'-shanter,  and  in  the  evening  my  Japan- 
ese hood.     I  took  my  old  bonnet  up  to  Kyoto,  and  as  I  rarely  ever  wear  it 
here  it  looks  nice  and  fresh,  and  will  for  the  next  three  years,  I  suppose." 
*'  Please  send  my  copy  of '  Les  Miserables.' " 
*'  I  have  sent  my  wheel  to  Kobe  for  repairs.     The  tire  collapsed." 
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**I  have  a  lovely  bunch  of  heliotrope  standing  on  my  desk." 

'*  When  I  look  at  pen  and  paper  all  the  thoughts  I  ever  had  seem  to  ft? 
away ;  but  I  have  got  to  make  them  obey  this  week,  for  I  must  get  out  TA^ 
Asylum  Record.'* 

*'  I  have  been  so  on  the  rush  the  past  few  months  that  I  feel  as  if  I  w^ 
being  turned  into  a  machine." 

*'  The  Christmas  holidays  were  very  full.  We  attended  some  ten  differe* 
celebrations.  Miss  Adams  and  I  were  alone,  only  we  invited  two  Japanefi 
ladies  to  Christmas  dinner.  Monday  we  went  over  to  the  Asylum,  and  ha 
dinner  with  the  children.  There  were  six  of  us  sitting  at  a  little  table  abot 
two  feet  square,  and  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  one  room, 
am  afraid  you  would  not  think  it  much  of  a  Christmas  dinner,  for  it  co! 
only  about  (\\e  sen^  or  two  cents  and  a  half  apiece ;  but,  I  tell  you,  th 
children  thought  it  was  good.  And  it  was  good,  too.  The  rice  was  cooke 
with  fish,  vegetables,  mushrooms,  vinegar,  and  eggs  that  had  been  fried  an 
then  cut  in  thin  slices.  The  Japanese  call  rice  prepared  in  that  way,  o  j 
moji" 

"  Miss  Adams  has  a  school  for  beggar  children,  and  day  after  to-morrc 
their  parents  are  coming  here,  and  we  are  going  to  g^ve  them  o  so  mo  j 
pickled  radishes,  and  bread  with  bean  paste  in  it." 

Other  allusions  to  fare  mention  raw  oysters,  roast  chicken,  Irish  potatoe 
Sweet  peas,  succotash,  cauliflower,  bread  and  butter,  jelly,  pickles,  olive 
squash  pie,  chocolate  pudding,  candy,  nuts,  figs,  dates  and  oranges  i 
attainable  in  Okayama. 

Miss  Adams  says  of  her  Sunday  school :  "  The  children  who  come  ai 
mostly  from  the  poorer  classes  and  from  un-Christian4iomes..  It  was  startc 
just  six  years  ago,  and  has  now  become  well  known  in  that  neighborhood 
In  connection  with  it  I  have  a  free  primary  school  for  the  children  who  ai 
too  poor  to  pay  the  tuition  required  in  government  schools. 

"  We  have  now  forty-three  boys  and  girls.  They  are  ragged  and  dirty,  bi 
I  love  them.     Everyone  calls  this  my  pet  work  ;  and  perhaps  it  is." 

Miss-  Wainwright  apologizes  for  writing  seldom  in  this  way  :  "  Let  ii 
give  you  a  little  outline  of  things  that  just  must  be  done  this  week  : — 

'*  Monday, — Go  through  three  talks  in  Japanese  ;  /.  ^.,  after  prayers  ar 
breakfast.  I  shall  probably  begin  to  study  at  half-past  eight  (we  ha« 
breakfast  a  quarter  to  seven)  ;  send  my  teacher  off  on  an  errand,  and  finish  a 

English  talk  if  I  can  before  noon  :  go  calling  upon .    [A  Japanese  ca 

is  perforce  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  long. — Ed.].  Get  home  in  tin 
to  chancje  my  dress  for  dinner,  and  receive  some  guests  that  we  have  invitee 
Wlien  they  are  gone  it  is  bedtime,  and  we  are  both  tired  out. 
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"  Tuesday. — Breakfast  an^Arayers;  prepare  the  flowers  for  the  hospital, 
and  arrange  the  tracts  that  I  shall  take ;  home  a  little  after  four,  and  then  a 
music  lesson ;  in  the  evening  to  the  asylum,  where  I  am  to  speak  in  Eng- 
lish,— the  talk  that  I  hope  to  finish  in  the  morning.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I 
hope  also  to  go  through  my  three  talks  in  Japanese  again,  and  make  a 
beginning  on  another  for  the  next  Sunday.  It  will  be  about  ten  when  I 
come  home  from  the  asylum. 

**  Wednesday. — Morning,  study  four  talks ;  afternoon,  callers,  and  we  are 
having  a  great  many  lately;  in  the  evening  our  English  prayer-meeting, 
and  after  dinner  we  go  down  to  the  church  to  a  women's  meeting. 

**  T%ursday. — Study,  and  in  the  afternoon  bring  up  things  that  have  been 
put  off;  in  the  evening  prepare  my  Friday  afternoon  Bible  lesson. 

*'*'  JRrtday. — Study,  and  then  review  my  Bible  lesson.  In  the  afternoon  I 
try  to  take  a  little  rest  before  going  away  at  half-past  two,  but  doubt  if  I  can 
this  time.  After  Bible  class  I  must  rush  home,  and  get  ready  to  go  some 
six  miles  to  a  wedding.     I  shall  probably  reach  home  about  midnight. 

**  Saturday, — Work  on  my  talks;  prepare  my  Sunday-scliool  lesson;  and 
in  the  afternoon  after  the  meeting  prepare  for  going  away  next  Monday. 

*'  Sunday. — Sunday  School,  morning  service,  and  in  the  afternoon  have 
some  one  else  take  my  afternoon  Sunday-school  class,  while  I  go  out  six 
miles  to  a  meeting,  giving  one  of  the  talks  that  I  prepare  this  week. 

**  These  are  the  things  I  have  planned,  but  many  other  things  will  come  up 
that  will  be  *  musts.' 

**  Monday. — I  set  off  on  a  two  weeks*  trip.  If  you  don't  think  that  is  hurry, 
then  you  don't  know  what  hurry  is." 

She  says  of  the  wedding  : — 

"  I  left  home  about  half-past  five,  for  the  wedding  was  to  he  at  *  seven 
sharp,' and  as  I  was  to  play  the  march  I  must  be  on  time.  When  we  arrived 
-we  were  told  that  there  had  been  some  delay,  so  the  wedding  would  not  be 
till  about  eight.  We  sat  about  the  little  fire-boxes,  and  nearly  froze,  for  they 
had  taken  out  the  whole  front  of  the  house.  It  was  right  on  the  street,  and 
the  people  passing  stopped  and  looked  and  sat  down  on  the  edge,  and  it  made 
one  think  of  how  people  came  to  feasts  in  Ciirist's  time  who  were  not  invited. 

"  It  was  a  nice  little  wedding,  and  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  cere- 
mony said  he  had  attended  many  Christian  weddings,  but  this  was  different 
from  any  of  the  others,  for  both  of  the  young  people  were  Christians,  as  well 
as  the  parents  of  both.  After  the  ceremony  and  congratulations  the  bride 
and  groom  took  a  back  seat,  and  a  program  to  entertain  the  guests  was 
carried  out  with  music  by  your  sister ;  then  a  good  supper.  We  reached 
home  twenty  minutes  of  two." 
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One  cannot  wonder  at  the  need  of  inspiration  expressed  later : — 

'*  We  are  going  to  a  Salvation  Army  half-night  of  prayer,  which  begins  at 
ten,  and  lasts  till  one.  I  am  looking  forward  to  this,  and  hoping  to  be 
greatly  strengthened.  It  seems  nothing  but  give  out  here  all  the  time,  and  I 
want  to  get  filled  up. 

"  There  were  twenty-five  of  us  gathered  in  a  little  back  room,  and  surely 
the  Father  was  in  our  midst.  Eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock  came,  and  not 
an  idea  had  I  of  being  sleepy.  We  were  all  Christians.  I  had  no  responsi- 
bility as  to  the  conducting  of  the  meeting,  and  then,  too,  they  put  so  much 
life  into  their  meeting  that  I  enjoyed  it.  We  were  there  till  five  minutes 
past  two,  but  I  have  not  felt  more  than  usually  tired  to-day.  I  am  so  glad  I 
went.     Aside  from  the  spiritual  help  it  did  me  good." 

No  complete  account  of  the  work  in  Okayama  with  its  outstations  would 

omit  mention  of  the  able  and  faithful  Japanese  pastors,  teachers  and  Bible 

.  women ;  the  Christian  brother  who  gave  500  en  toward  the  erection  of  a 

church ;  and  school-children,  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  who  are  working 

after  school  to  earn  money  for  the  same  object. 

In  January,  1899,  thirty-five  members  united  by  letter  with  the  Okayama 
Church,  besides  the  twenty-four  baptisms,  making  it  a  time  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  that  church. 

But  a  complete  account  of  the  work  will  never  be  written  on  earth. 

M.  p.  w. 
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VILLAGE    GIRLS    IN    ADANA    SEMINARY. 

CENTRAL  TURKEY. 
EDUCATIONAL   WORK    FOR    GIRLS   LN   CENTRAL   TURKEY. 

BY   MRS.   W.   K.  MKAD. 
AINTAB    SE.MINARV. 

AiNTAB  Seminary  may  well  be  called  the  parent  of  high  schools  in 
Central  Turkey.  Miss  Proctor,  its  founder,  now  in  this  coinitry,  was  for 
many  years  at  its  head.  Even  at  that  early  day  there  was  an  eagerness  for 
higher  education.  Called  to  engage  in  the  outside  work  for  women,  Miss 
Proctor  was  succeeded  by  others,  who  in  charge  of  this  large  and  growing 
school  carried  it  on  from  year  to  year,  adding  to  its  course  of  study,  enlarg- 
ing its  capacity  for  usefulness  and  comfort,  until  now,  occupying  a  promi- 
nent site  on  high  ground,  stands  the  present  beautiful  stone  structure  ;  a 
seminary  to  be  proud  of,  as,  indeed,  the  city  of  Aintab  truly  is.     It  was 
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Miss  Pierce  who  planned  the  building  outside  the  city.     The  original  schoc^^ 
in   a  densely  populated  ward,  with    its   circumscribed  quarters   and  man  ^^- 
inconveniences,  was  exchanged  for  one  having  every  possible  convenience^:  ^ 
with  extensive  grounds,  fine  view  and  plenty  of  sunshine. 

As  I  was  once  associated  with  Miss  Pieice  in  schoolwork  in  the  old  buiii ]!.- 

ing,  I  recollect  the  genuine  pride  and  pleasure  I  felt  as  I  stepped  across  tl »  ^ 

threshold  of  the  new  one,  and  was  conducted  through  cheerful  rooms  ai &  «1 

broad  hallways  away  up  to  the  spacious  dormitories.     If  it  was  large  ai m.  *l 

imposing  outside,  the  interior  was  homelike  and  refining  in  its  appointment        ^=s. ; 
a  school  one  in  our  land  would  appreciate.     What,  then,  must  it  be  to  tho  s^e 

whose  own  honjes  ofier  not  a  single  comfort  to  compare  With  those  fou^ii^  -»d 
here ! 

To-day  the  Aintab  Seminary  numbers  about  one  hundred  pupils,  incli^^  bill- 
ing its  day  scholars.     Miss  Lucile  Foreman  is  principal,  and  Miss  Pierce  is 
back  again  after  her  long  visit  in  this  country.     They  have  several  valuabziz^  le 
native   women    teachers.     The   school    is   carrying   on   a   good    work,  tr   *    le 
spiritual  results  of  which  are  very  marked.     An    increased  love  for  wc^  ^  ~k 
outside — a  decided   missionary  spirit — has  sprung  up  of  late  years,   whi  -^      ^h 
makes  the  scholars  eager  to  do  for  others ;  and  it  is  this  unselfish  phih"^    "^i- 
thropic  spirit  that  has  in  other  sections  of  the  mission  so  greatly  advanc:  ^£-^d 
the  spiritual  condition  of  churches  and  schools.     Aintab's  course  of  stii.  ^^     ^v 
is  such  as  to  often  more  than  fit  the  student  for  the  second  year  in  Marr«  ^=s\\ 
College,  to  which  it  has  sent  a  good  number  of  girls. 

Tliis  brief  mention  of  the  seminary  would  not  be  complete  were  referci^m  -^e 
not  made  to  one  who  for  years  was  pupil,  matron  and  teacher  there.  Si&  t  <*'' 
Mariam,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Sister  Varteni  (the  first  Protestant  wonnm  ^=-  <" 
in  Aintab),  was  gentle  and  winning  in  manner,  and  led  a  helpful,  consist^^  "^ 
Christian  life.  Those  who  knew  how  much  of  physical  sufl^eriiig  «=»^Kiip 
endured  considered  the  work  she  accomplished  truly  remarkable.     All  ^^ 

the  five  children  taken   into  Sister  Varleni*s  home  were  trained  for  Christ^^'s 
service.     The  old  mother  lived  to  be  almost  one  hundred  years  of  age. 

CKNTUAL    TURKEY    GIRLS*    COLLEGE. 

Many  have  doul)tless  heard  how  native  supporters  of  educational  work  iL  ^  ^ 
Marash  opposed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  college  for  girls  in  their  city.  ^^'' 
What  could  their  daughters  possibly  need  of  more  than  a  primary  school   ^ 
education,   whore  tlicy  were  taught  the  three  R's  and    a   little  geography?  ^ 

The  su,<j;gestion  of  such  studies  as  algebra,  botany,  physics,  with  mental  and 
moral  science,  seemed  to  them  an  absurdity.  These  were  all  well  enough 
for  their  sons,  hut  far  too  advanced  and  impracticable  for  a  girl.     The  mis- 
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ries,  however,  gained  the  day,  and  won  after  much  arguing  and  oft- 
ted  presentations  of  their  desires  tlic  necessary  pledges  from  the 
•s,  and  a  sum  was  soon  raised  to  build  a  Central  Turkey  Girls*  College, 
ill  who  read  the  occasional  report  of  the  work  of  that  institution  can 
any  idea  of  tlie  struggle  it  has  cost  all  these  years  to  maintain  a  high 
ard  and  keep  the  pupils  througli  the  entire  four  years'  course.  The 
!S  of  English  and  music  are  attractive  to  the  majority  of  Orientals,  but 
jifter  term  of  hard,  conscientious  work  in  the  more  practical  studies 
res  steady  application  found  only  in  the  few.  A  pupil  may  advance  as 
»  the  junior  class  when,  in  accordance  with  the  oft-repeated  sifting 
!ss,  her  last  term's  work  would  not 
her  to  pass  into  the  senior  class;  not 
;ing  consequences,  and  failing  in  that 
i-nceded  quality,  ambition,  her  aver- 
8  low,  so  back  she  drops  to  repeat 
junior  studies  in  which  she  is  defi- 
Or,  instancing  another  discourag- 
eature,  an  ambitious  mother  may 
*  a  marriage  of  convenience  for  her 
iter,  and,  deaf  to  all  entreaties  to  the 
ary,  may  insist  upon  taking  her  from 
l^e  in  the  middle  of  a  year's  work. 
I  as  the.  numbers  have  been  as  com- 
l  with  other  high  schools  in  tlie  mis- 
it  has  ever  maintained  a  high  and 
standard.  Occasionally  girls  have 
out  from  this  institution  to  Kharpoot 
e  Scutari  Girls*  College,  in  order  to 
:t  themselves  in  English  or  Armenian,  with  a  view  to  teaching  these 
il  branches. 

rash,  even  as  Aintab,  is  a  rapidly  advancing  center  of  education.  Its 
chools  for  girls,  including  its  three  kindergartens,  are  so  far  as  possible 
's  supplied  with  competent  teachers,  and  are  under  careful  snperin- 
nce  of  the  lady  missionaries. 

LLAGE  Schools  are  kept  up  to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as  possi- 
►y  supplying  them  with  college  and  seminary  teachers,  and  by  visiting 
several  times  a  year.  •   Correspondence  in  Turkish  with  teachers  and 
Lipils  of  the  school  is  no  small  task  in  itself. 

ny  pupils  in  the  higher  schools  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  tuition,  or 
a   small  part  of  it.     In  certain  cases  it  is  considered  advisable  for  a 
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pupil  to  go  into  a  village  and  teach  a  few  tenns ;  thereby  not  only  making 
good,  to  some  extent  possibly,  her  indebtedness  to  the  college  or  semi- 
nary, but  also  increasing  her  ability  to  grasp  higher  studies  later  on  in 
the  course. 

Not  unfrequently  a  girl  has  developed  into  a  good  thorough  scholar 
who,  before  this  discipline,  was  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  continuing 
in  the  college.  It  is,  in  most  cases,  a  hardly  earned  experience ;  for  trying 
it  is  to  drop  behind  a  class,  and  to  leave  the  pleasant  home  school,  her  com- 
panions and  teachers,  go  out  into  a  poor  little  village,  and  very  likely  board 
herself  upon  coarse  fare,  which  she  prepares  herself  in  her  one  little  room. 

Adana  Seminary  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  in  many  respects  of 
all  tiie  schools.  Situated  in  the  center  of  the  Cilisian  plain,  it  is  more  open 
to  European  influences  than  other  institutions  of  the  kind.  It  attracts  not  only 
the  daughters  of  influential  Armenians,  but  those  of  Greeks  as  well.  Sev- 
eral Swiss  are  included  among  its  numbers ;  and  quite  recently  one  or  more 
Moslem  children  were  in  attendance,  their  father  being  an  official  of  high 
rank.  For  the  instruction  of  so  mixed  a  number,  not  only  .Greek  teachers 
but  also  a  French  instructor  are  required.  Music,  too,  is  made  more  of 
thnn  in  other  schools  in  our  mission  ;  and  not  a  few  homes  are  supplied 
with  good  pianos.  As  to  numbers,  the  seminary,  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  schools. 

Tlie  Home  School  in  Hadjin,  away  up  in  the  mountains,  four  days  north 
of  Adana,  was  established  a  number  of  years  since  by  Mrs.  Coffing.  Well 
equipped,  and  having  recently  enlarged  its  quarters,  its  strongest  point  lias 
ever  been  its  Bible  study,  to  which,  for  years,  Mrs.  Coflfing  gave  almost  all 
her  time  when  in  school  work.  If  graduates  were  not  proficient  in  any 
other  study,  they  were  expected  to  understand  how  to  interpret  and  teach 
God's  Word.  A  pupil  of  the  school,  who  afterwards  did  good  service  as 
teacher  for  years  in  the  Adana  public  schools,  was  a  most  successful  Bible 
expositor  and  Sujiday-school  teacher,  as  well  as  a  great  addition  to  tiie 
women's  meetings. 

OoRFA  Girls'  School,  last  to  be  mentioned  in  point  of  establishment^ 
but  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  Shattuck  and 
Miss  Chambers.  Within  a  few  months  these,  have  been  joined  bv  Miss 
Foote,  a  graduate  of  Tabor  College,  Iowa.  The  sad  interest  and  importance 
attached  to  Oorfa,  because  of  its  terrible  experiences  in  connection  with  the 
massacres,  will  always  make  its  educational  work -a  very  important  one. 

Miss  Shattuck,  for  so  many  years  in  Marash  College,  has  been  most  sig- 
nally used  of  God  in  building  up  an  educational,  as  well  as  an  industrial 
work,  for  which  she  was  most  eminently  fitted.     For  years  dear  Miss  Mel- 
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linger  (Mrs.  Nakashyan),  wlio  has  lately  gone  to  her  heavenly  home,  was 
^n  associate  of  Miss  Shattuck ;  and  in  her  labors  from  liouse  to  house,  at- 
tached herself  very  much  to  th^  people  by  using  their  dear  mother  tongue. 

[Of  these  schools,  Aintab  Seminary  and  the  village  schools  are  under  the  care  of 
^e  Board  in  Boston.  The  others  are  supported  by  the  Board  of  the  Interior.  Taken 
«U  together  they  present  a  fine  educational  work  for  girls. — Ed.] 


EASTERN  TURKEY. 
RESULTS;    OR,  DOES   IT   PAY? 

IN    HARPOOT. 
BY   MISS    EMILY   C.  WHEELER. 

Peopi-E  even  now  ask  if  it  pays  to  educate  Armenian  and  Syrian  girls  in 
ithe  interior  of  Turkey. 

I  take  up  at  random. a  picture  of  the  girls  of  Euphrates  College,  photo- 
graphed in  1889,  and  you  shall  decide  whether  it  pays  or  not.  Here  they 
'Sire,  a  group  of  girls  taken  after  the  college  had  been  established  eleven 
^•ears ;  after  our  bright  particular  stars  of  the  early  days,  when  girls  had  to 
^ace  the  prejudices  against  a  college  education  for  women,  had  graduated 
-5ind  gone  out  as  teachers  in  the  various  departments  of  the  college  or  outside 
^^hoolsand  other  stations.  One  had  gone  to  Persia  as  a  teacher,  and  another, 
UNazloo  Nennejanian- (Dainty),  the  daughter  of  a  brave  grandmother,  had 
^l>ecome  a  professor  in  the  College.  Thus  we  cannot  consider  these  as  a 
^^special  group  picked  out  for  show. 

Naturally  in  a  scliool  where  all  departments  are  represented,  from  the 
Hcindergarten  and  primary  school  for  the  city  children  up  through  the  gram- 
^mar  and  high  schools,  fed  from  the  outside  cities  and  villages  as  well  as 
-IHarpoot,  to  the  College,  there  is  a  species  of  natural  selection  just  as  there 
^s  in  schools  in  tliis  land. 

The  fact  also  that  many  of  the  girls  in  the  high  school,  which  used  to  be 

-called  the  normal  school,  taught  a  class  in  tlie  lower  schools  to  pay  their 

tuition  and  gain  experience  in  the  days  when  there  were  not  regular  teachers 

enough  to  do  all  the  work  gave  a  stability  of  character  very  helpful   in  the 

<oIlege.     But  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  these  girls;  they  are  an 

average  group  of  college  pupils. 

What  became  of  them  ?  Did  it  pay  for  you  to  aid  in  the  endowment  of  the 
college?  to  send  out  three— often  only  two— lady  missionaries  to  superintend 
and  teach  these  girls?  Did'  it  pay  for  you  to  give  money  for  apparatus  and 
books?  to  aid  by  scholarships  those  to  whom  it  was  an  impossibility  to  pay 
all  the  expenses ?^  to  send  out  five,  four,  three  or  two  dollars  a  year  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  some  of  them?     Did  it  pay  to  make  their  Christmas  Day  bright 
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Avith  the  boxes  you  so  kindly  sent  us?  How  about  those  prayers  you  faith- 
fully oftered  for  them, — arc  they  lost? 

Of  these  thirty-six  girls,  thirty- five  became  teachers  in  the  College  and 
«;lsewhere,  and  seven  are  now  teaching  in  various  parts  of  Turkey.  Fifteen 
sifterwards  became  wives  of  teachers,  preacliers  or  pastors,  and  others  mar- 
ried business  men  of  ability  and  position.  One  is  now  studying  in  Abbott 
Academy,  and  five  have  gone  to  further  study  in  the  heavenly  mansions. 
As  I  recall  the  wonderful,  strong  Christian  spirit  of  one  in  the  front  row  the 
fourth  from  the  left,  and  how  her  life  changed  after  she  became  a  Christian, 
a»o  that  not  6nly  her  family  but  all  the  neighbors  used  to  tell  me  of  the  change 
•when  I  went  to  the  Syrian  quarter  for  a  weekly  meeting,  I  thank  God  that 
Christ  took  hold  of  that  strong  will  before  she  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  lingering 
sickness  after  a  year  of  teaching.  To  this  day  her  pupils  tell  of  her  longing 
that  tliey  should  find  Christ,  and  of  the  little  prayers  offered  together. 

In  the  massacres  the  Christ-life  shone  out  in  the  death  of  two  others, 
but  the  tears  come  as  I  look  at  our  martyr  graduates,  the  second  from  the 
right  ill  the  front  row  as  also  in  the  third  row  from  the  front.  Mariam, 
the  former,  was  the  quiet,  lady-like  wife  of  "  Boghos,  the  Hermit  and 
Martyr,"  whose  story  my  mother  tells  in  her  last  book,  '*  Missions  in 
Eden/'  Get  it  and  read  it,  and  tell  me  if  it  pays  to  educate  these  boys  and 
girls.  If  you  could  step  into  Mariam's  home  in  Ilulakegh,  where  she 
reigned  as  minister's  wife  and  spread  light  all  around,  and  could  hear  the 
people  tell  of  her  life  there  and  as  a  teacher  in  our  school,  you  would  feel 
that  she  was  right  when,  as  the  bullet  struck  her,  she  said,  *'  I  go  to  be  with 
Jesus," — that  Jesus  to  whom  she  had  invited  so  many.  It  pays  to  polish 
jewels  for  the  Master.  Sara,  a  preacher's  wife,  standing  second  in  the 
third  line  from  the  front,  a  strong  character  and  good  worker,  who  had 
taught  for  a  season  in  Marash  College,  lived  through  the  massacres,  being 
wonderfully  delivered  and  brought  back  after  being  torn  from  the  uncon- 
scious body  of  her  wounded  husband.  She  finally  met  him,  raised  as  it 
were  from  the  dead,  at  the  house  of  a  Turk  who  befriended  and  partially 
clothed  them,  and  they  reached  Harpoot  in  safety,  barefoot  and  wretched. 
The  exposure  and  hardship  suffered  at  that  time  brought  on  her  death  later. 

I  could  tell  you  stories  of  these  girls  to  fill  a  volume  :  of  Elmas  (Diamond), 
one  of  our  good  teachers  whom  we  were  sorry  to  part  with  because  of  her 
going  with  her  family  to  California  ;  of  Yester  (Esther),  the  married  woman 
who  came  to  our  school  from  Aintab  ;  of  Toorfanda  (First  Fruits),  the  little 
village  girl  who  became  such  a  treasure  in  our  home;  of  Aghavni  (Dove), 
the  tall,  self-possessed  teacher  who,  with  Nergiz  and  Altoon  (Gold)  and 
Shnorhoom  (Graceful),  suflered  so  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  when  for 
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two  weeks  she  wandered  on  the  mountains  with  her  mother-in-law  and  ca  -^n 
to  Arabkir  to  have  her  luisband  taken  from  prison,  onl}'  to  die  of  typh  ^^^j 
fever.  These  were  members  of  that  senior  Bible  class  when  all  the  cM^  aj 
who  were  not  Christians  were  converted  in  one  forenoon,  as  a  result  of  f/^, 
request  of  the  one  Christian  that  wc  spend  the  remaining  fifteen  minute^^  oi 
the  class-time  in  praying  for  conversion. 


A    GRADUATE    OF    EUPHRATES    COLLEGE. 


Among  these  girls  is  Ajiiia,  our  successful  head  kindergarten  teacher. 
Would  tliat  you  mij^jht  see  her  with  the  children  who  love  her  so  dearlv. 
Miss  Barnuin  took  solid  satisfaction  in  having  ouc  so  well  adapted  to  the 
work  on  her  staff.  The  first  girl  teaclier  sent  to  the  mission  field  in  Koor- 
distan  is  in  this  f»roup.     Teachers  and  wives  of  preachers  and  pastors  have 
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gone  from  this  group  to  Van,  Sivas,  Aintab  and  all  over  the  Harpoot  field. 
One  is  the  wife  of  the  present  preacher  of  the  Eastern  Harpoot  Church.    Some 
have  taught  for  the  Gregorians,  another  now  teaclies  for  the  Catholics.     One, 
the  wife  of  the  minister  of  a  large  church  in  Harpoot  Plain,  has  with  her  hus- 
band taken  the  stand  that  they  will  take  nothing  in  salary  save  what  is  offered 
willingly  to.  the  Lord.     As  I  hear  of  the  good  housekeeping  and  earnest 
labwrs  among  the  people  of  the  Arax  who  was  our  leading  mathematical 
teacher,  and  thus  a  joy  to  Miss  Daniels  ;  as  I  know  that  she  still  keeps  up  her 
inusic  with  the  Estey  organ  ordered  by  her  husband  from  the  United  States, 
I   stm  glad  of  the  all-roundedness  of  school  life,  for  many  branches  are  taught 
iri   our  school.     She  is  the  second  from  the  left  in  thefront  row  ;  a  tall,  attrac- 
tive girl  even  in  those  early  days.     The  one  next  to  her,  third  from  the  left, 
is^   now  the  wife  of  our  Armenian  pastor  here  in  Worcester,  who  has  just 
joined  him  with  her  two  children.     Others  in  this  picture  are  on  their  way 
^o  America  to  be  centers  of  help  to  their  own  people. 

Will  you  not,  as  you  meet  our  Armenian  women  in  this  land,  whether 
educated  or  not,  hampered  as  they  are  by  our  foreign  tongue  and  customs, 
reach  out  to  them  a  hand  of  loving  greeting? 

I  add  a  photograph  recently  received  from  Hadjin  of  one  of  our  *'  sweet 
l^irl  graduates"  with  her  diploma  in  her  hand.  She  was  with  us  as  a  junior 
during  those  awful  days  of  massacre.  Tlie  Central  Mission  has  several  times 
sent  us  their  girls  to  be  trained  in  Armenian,  and  I  know  Mrs.  Coffing  and 
Miss  Bates  would  rejoice  to  have  their  teacher  Mennoosh  placed  before  you  ; 
fordo  you  know  that  we  missionary  teachers  desire  most  of  all  of  you  that 
our  work  may  pay?  Pray  that  the  lives  of  these  girls  in  Euphrates  and  all 
other  missionary  colleges  and  schools  may  be  set  on  fire  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  shine  for  our  Christ  who  has  made  it  possible  for  women  in  the  Orient 
to  receive  an  education,  and  so  stretch  out  hands  of  help  to  their  needy  sis- 
ters. Thus  shall  the  day  come  speedily  when  the  orphans  now  being 
trained  in  some  of  these  schools  shall  be  the  means  of  reaching  even  Moslem 
women  with  the  Saviour's  love. 


HAS   AMERICAN    EDUCATION    FOR    GIRLS   BEEN   OF    ANY 
BENEFIT   TO   VAN? 

BY    MRS.   ELLEN   R.    L.    ALLEN. 

It  does  not  seem  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  mission  school  in  Turkey 
^as  had  more  to  struggle  against  during  its  period  of  development  than  the 
^•rls*  School  in  Van.  It  began  first  of  all  in  an  atmosphere  unfavorable  to 
education  for  women.     Then,  too,  the  prejudice  against  Protestantism  has 
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I  always  been  marked,  as  the  city  being  in  the  heart  of  Armenia  is  a  strong 
I  Gregorian  center.  The  obstacles  that  the  government  has  put  in  tlie  way 
of  touring,  of  erecting  school  buildings,  and  even  in  regard  to  the  courses  of 
study,  have  all  had  their  influence  in  retarding  tiie  progress  of  education. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  school  has  had  to  bear  its  severest  strain  when  it  has 
l)ecn  left  without  the  direct  supervision  of  American  lady  teachers ;  its  most 
recent  loss  being  in  the  death  of  Miss  Fraser,  who  was  so  eflicient  in  caring  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  school.  But  the  whole  story  of  these  struggles  and 
their  outcome  could  be  best  told  were  we  able  to  look  into  that  small  room 
over  a  stable  where,  twenty-five  years  ago,  some  half-dozen  pupils  were 
gathered  about  their  teacher ;  and  then  step  to-day  into  the  two  large  build- 
ings crowded  with  more  than  three  hundred  pupils  who  are  under  the  charge 
often  or  twelve  teachers. 

The  growth,  however,  has  not  been  simply  in  size  and  numbers ;  though 
the  added  years  have  given  dignity,  and.  the  standards  have  been  raised,  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  school  has  been  decidedly  marked,  and  prom- 
ises for  the  future  a  widely  extended  influence.     In  previous  years  the  major- 
ity of  the  school  was  composed  of  day  scholars;  but  since  the  massacres  by 
iar  the  larger  number  are  boarders,  that  is,  orphans,  who  are  brought  in 
daily  and  hourly  contact  with  Christian    teachers.       Still  further  many  of 
these  orphans  are  not  from  the  city  of  Van,  which  in  years  past  ha^  fur- 
nished us  with  scholars,  but  they  have  come  from  near  and  distant  villages 
throughout  the  Van  province.     It  is  this  new  feature  wliich  has  given  a  now 
character  to  the  school,  and  promises  a  vastly  wider  field  of  influence.     As 
^8  been  mentioned,  the  government  has  prevented  much  touring  on  tiie  part 
of  the  missionaries;  hence  we  find  the  Van  villages  in  a  very  primitive  con- 
dition.    Every  eflTort  to  establish  schools  has  been  in  vain,  and  as  a  result  we 
I     ''sve  been  for  behind  other  mission  fields  in  this  respect.     This  being  the 
I      case  our  privilege  of  educating  tiiese  village  girls  can  he  still  better  appre- 
#      ciated  by  a  glimpse  into  the  homes  whence  they  come.     Picture  yourself  as 
r       ^'^tering  one  of  these  villages.     Immediately  a  crowd  of  men,  women  and 
^'^ildren  surround  you.     You  see  in  their  faces  every  look  except  that  born 
^*   trained  intelligence.       As  you  glance  about   you  almost  wonder  where 
'^^  houses  are,  for  besides  the  few  green  trees  there  seem  to  he  nothing  but 
'^^Unds  of  earth.     But  these  mounds  are  houses,  and  possibly,  if  it  lias  been 
^^*"k,  you  have  been  riding  on  the  roofs  of  some  of  them.     You  dismount 
*^cl  enter  the  low  door,  and  descend  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
^*^Ound  and  find  yourself  in  a  small,  dark  room.     There  is  nothing  that  we 
,    ^uld  call  a  window,  the  light  entering  from  a  hole  in  tlie  roof,  which  is 
'^^cnded  for  the  smoke  to  pass  out,  but  which  is  equally  good  for  allowing 
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the  rain  to  come  in.  On  the  earth  floor  you  may  find  spread  some  dirty 
straw  mats  ;  a  stool,  a  cushion  or  two  with  some  clay  wheat  bins  compose  the 
furniture  of  the  room.  In  such  a  room,  raised  only  a  little  above  the  part 
where  the  cattle  are,  the  whole  family  live  huddled  together,  the  children 
unkempt  and  ragged,  giving  no  sign  of  cleanliness  or  neatness.  From  sucb 
iiomes  most  of  our  orphans  have  -come,  and  you  can  imagine  what  a  change 
it  must  he  for  them,  when  they  enter  our  bright,  clean,  airy  schoolrooms. 


A    VILLAGE    WOMAX    OUTSIDE    OF   VAN. 

What  have  they  come  to  learn?  A  good  deal  from  books;  but  this  is 
an  elementary  kind,  for  we  believe  in  thoroughness  rather  than  in  advanc 
work,  which  will  be  of  no  practical  use  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  he 
ever,  we  believe  in  manual  training.  Washing  and  ironing,  sweeping  ai 
dusting,  cooking  as  far  as  it  is  practical,  and  plain  sewing  are  among  t 
features  of  the  school.  They  learn  a  little  of  the  care  of  the  sick  and  t 
young,  and  of  late  something  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  rug-making. 
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We  have  thus  aimed  to  fit  the  girls  for  the  lives  they  are  likely  to  lead. 
Ferliaps  it  might  be  asked,  ts  there  no  competition?     It  is  well  known  that 
the  Gregorians  have  many  schools,  and  are  much  interested  in  the  subject  of 
education.    Why,  then,  this  expenditure  of  money  ?  Why  the  need  of  the  mis- 
sionary schools?     A  close  observer  would  soon  discover  that  the  education 
given  in  the  native  schools  is  very  superficial.     Most  of  what  is  done  is  for 
effect;    what  will  attract  the  eye  or  catch  the  ear    is    the    main    object. 
Whereas,  in  our  schools  we  have  endeavored  not  only  to  be  thorough  and 
practical,  but  to  pay  the  greatest   attention  to  the  development  of  charac- 
ter.   Thus,  if  any  benefits  have  been  derived  from    the  American  educa- 
tion g^ven  these  girls,  the  results  should  show  themselves  in   the  graduates 
ind  pupils  who  have  attended  our  schools.     Surely  we  have  seen  that  these 
cholars,  either  as  they  have  been  retained  in  the  capacity  of  teachers  or 
;  they  have  returned  to  their  old  homes,  or  have  formed  new  homes  of  their 
rti,    hiivc  carried  with  them   the  atmosphere    by   which  they   were  sur- 
anded.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  into  these  homes  of  our  pupils.     The  stifi- 
i&nd  bareness  so  often  seen  and  felt  even  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 
!  given  way  to  a  home-like  coziness  which  one  immediately  feels  and 
Dj«,     The  attempt  to  make  the  home  more  attractive,  to  care  more  in- 
ligcntly  for  young  children,  and  the  more  conscientious  endeavor  to  teach 
pure  morals  and  fill  the  home  with  the  spirit  of  love,  are  some  of  the 
llts  of  their  school  training.     At  this  point  the  answer  to  the  question 
hmve  been  considering  can  be  best  emphasized.     Our  Girls*  School  in 
In  Is  prrividinj^  the  basis  for  Christian   homes,  where  they  are  most  sadly 
The   blessing  it  has   been    in   this    alone  Is  already  incalculable. 
^even  greattsi    results  may  we  not  expect  witii  confidence  in  the  years 
Sisfic.     Meanwhile  we  have  the  privilege  to  give  generously  and  to  pray 
ImicAtly  that  the  cause  of  Christian  education  may  spread  widely  throughout 
tlml  country. 


i*tliiil  coui 


CE  OF  THE  GIRLS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  IN  BITLIS. 

BY    MRS.  ALZINA    M.   KNAPP. 

During  the  four  years  since  I  left  my  home  in  Bitlis,  Eastern  Turkey, 
Dt  a  day  passes  but  I  am  back  there  in  imagination.  The  mountains 
round  about "  are  before  me  ;  the  town  with  its  30,000  inhabitants,  living 
I  stone  houses  built  upon  the  sides  of  these  mountains;  the  river  running 
iroug^h  the  market  place,  furnishing  water  power  to  numerous  grist  mills  as 
passes  on  to  less  elevated  regions.  I  am  thinking  of  one  and  another  and 
loCher  of  the  dear  people.     I  am  living  my  life  over  again,  reviewing  the 
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past,  recalling  incidents  all  along  the  path.  I  see  two  missionaries  wending 
tlieir  way  through  the  irregular  streets  of  the  towii  for  the  first  time,  and  how 
they  were  great  curiosities  to  a  large  crowd  of  people,  and  in  passing  them 
how  the  whispered  word  *'  Englees  "  saved  them  from  violence. 

I  think  of  the  struggles  to  gain  a  foothold — the  slow  progress  for  a  time- 
how  we  had  to  contend  for  every  inch  of  ground  obtained.  But  as  I  con- 
template what  the  Lord  has  done, — what  has  been  accomplished  in  all  these 
years  toward  evangelizing  that  people, — no  one  feature  of  the  work  do  I 
rejoice  over  and  love  to  dwell  upon  as  much  as  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  women,  which  has  been  brought  about  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
the  Girls'  Boarding  School.  I  remember  their  pitiful  condition  at  first— 
the  complete  and  compelled  subjection  of  the  young  women  and  girls  to  the 
dictates  of  the  older  ones.  There  was  no  individuality,  no  independence 
until  they  reached  old  age  ;  and  then  if  it  proved  that  they  had  any  will  what- 
ever remaining,  tliey  would  in  turn  vent  all  their  stored  ill-feeling  upon  the 
younger  generation.  With  their  faces  closely  covered  from  morning  till 
night,  they  were  never  allowed  to  speak  except  in  whispers  and  signs— the 
old  mothers  only  could  speak — in  fact,  unable  to  do  anything  of  their  own 
choosing.  However  tyrannical  the  mothers  and  mothers-in-law,  they  must 
endure  without  a  word.  There  was  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  tlwt 
grinding,  degrading  slavery. 

How  that  school  has  changed  it  all !  The  Armenians  had  much  the  same 
ideas  that  the  Jews  of  old  had,  which  was  that  their  girls  must  marry,  and 
the  earlier  the  better.  It  was  a  sin  and  a  disgrace  to  do  otherwise.  This 
idea  was  very  strong,  especially  with  the  mothers ;  and  yet  it  was  this  very 
prejudice  which  was  used  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  what  we  had  solonj 
desired — an  opportunity  to  teach  the  girls  to  read. 

With  nil  this  prejudice  of  acres  to  overcome,  the  missionaries  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gatherinoj  a  few  young  men  who  were  willing  to  be  educated  witli 
a  view  to  becomino;  teachers  and  preachers.  These  young  men  realized 
that  for  wives  thev  ought  to  have  educated  girls.  There  were  none,  and 
what  were  they  to  do?  They  talked  among  themselves,  and  agreed  to  each 
marrv  the  other's  sister  if  the  mothers  could  be  persuaded  to  let  them  be 
educated.  No  other  line  of  approach  seeminglv  would  have  availed.  No 
other  motive  would  have  appenled  to  them  so  strongly  ;  and  it  succeeded* 
and  so  it  was  that  the  Girls*  Boarding  School  was  started. 

I  wish  all  mi2:ht  understand  what  that  meant  to  that  community  of  igno- 
rant women.  It  was  the  mao^net  to  which  all  were  attracted.  It  was  a  light 
set  upon  a  hill  literally.  It  drew  the  mothers  to  us,  as  they  must  visit  their 
daughters.     The  missionaries'  influence  was  soon  felt  among  the  women. 
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Prejudice  was  softened,  superstitions  graduaUy  gave  way,  and  the  pure  light 
of  the  truth  dawned  upon  tlieir  minds.  It  was  not  merely  educating  the 
daughters  ;  it  was  educating  the  mothers  as  well. 

This  influence  in  time  not  only  spread  over  the  town,  but  reached  out  into 
the  villages  around, — for  the  whole  field  contained  300,000  inhabitants, — and 
girls  were  brought  from  far  and  near,  tliat  they  might  receive  the  advantages 
of  this  school.  The  leaven  has  been  increasing  and  extending,  and  it  is 
truly  wonderful  what  sacrifices  fathers  and  brothers  make  that  their  daugh- 
t:n  and  sisters  be  taken  into  this  school. 

The  Misses  Ely,  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  who 
have  labored  faithfully,  energetically,  lovingly,  zealously  and  untiringly,  are 
still  there  maintaining  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  work,  and  esf>ecially  in 
their  many  **  dear  girls."  After  seeing  so  much  fruit  of  their  self-denying 
labors,  they  are  now  able  to  cast  much  of  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the 
school  upon  young  shoulders.  Miss  Grace  H.  Knapp,  a  child  of  the  station, 
is  relieving  them  somewhat.  Of  course  it  ought  to  give  new  life  to 
the  school  for  a  teacher  comparatively  fresh  from  the  schools  in  America, 
acquainted  with  the  improvements  and  modern  methods  of  teaching,  to  take 
the  helm  and  manage  affairs,  while  the  Misses  Ely  are  ever  ready  with  their 
large  experience  to  give  advice  and  aid  when  needed. 

It  is  interesting  from  week  to  week,  as  I  receive  letters  from  my  daughter, 
to  note  the  signs  of  progress  and  encouragement  as  she  looks  after  the  girls 
and  teachers  from  day  to  day.  Especially  is  she  enthusiastic  over  a  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  which  she  has  recently  formed.  She  is  much  pleased 
that  girls  from  Gregorian  families  become  active  members.  It  is  her  hope 
that  this  societ}'  will  develop  the  Christian  character  of  the  girls  better  than 
other  means.  The  last  letter  disclosed  a  minor  note  as  she  told  of  several  of 
her  trusted  girls  and  teachers  leaving  for  America.  Their  uncles  and 
brothers  had  sent  for  them,  and  they  must  go,  which  leaves  her  compara- 
tively without  native  assistance. 

When  I  consider  what  that  one  school  has  done  for  woman  in  Bitlis  and 
vicinity ;  how  by  the  blessing  of  God  it  has  raised  her  from  her  low  estate, 
taught  her  self-respect,  made  her  conscious  that  she  has  a  soul  to  be  saved, 
that  she  is  a  responsible  being,  and  also  helped  to  make  her  a  companion 
and  helpmeet  to  her  husband  and  an  intelligent  mother  for  her  children; 
when  I  see  how  she  has  changed  the  aspect  of  society  in  that  region,  I  feel 
like  answering  the  question  many  times  asked,  *' Does  it  pay?"  Yes!  a 
bousand  times,  yes  I  If  God  is  willing  to  use  such  means  for  the  advance- 
ncnt  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  civilization  of  his  less  fortunate  people,  we 
ught  to  respond  promptly,  lovingly,  self-sacrificingly. 


-To  give  light/  to  tbem  that  sit  h  darltneis  *^*^* 

JAPAN. 
CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVORING  IN  JAPAN. 

BY   MRS.  F.  E.  CLARK. 

NO.    I. 

Christian  Endeavoring  in  missionary  lands  and  missionarying  in  Chrutkn 
Endeavor  lands  are  not  quite  the  same  thing,  but  they  are  both  alike  in  tluR, 
— that  they  bring  togetlier  many  good  people  who  are  working  to  extend  . 
Christ's  kingdom  in  this  world.  Certainly  being  a  good  Christian  Endeavorer 
means  being  thoroughly  interested  in  missions,  and  so  my  story  of  an  Etideavor 
journey  througli  Japan  will,  of  course,  have  to  do  with  many  missionaries  and 
many  kinds  of  missionary  work. 

Our  Christian  Endeavoring  in  Japan  began  even  before  we  landed  in 
Yokohama,  for  when  the  steam  launches  came  out  to  meet  the  good  ship 
China,  which  had  brought  us  safely  across  the  un-Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  them 
brought  some  Japanese  Endeavorers,  as  well  as  some  missionary  Endeavorers, 
who  began  at  once  to  tell  us  of  the  long  programme  of  meetings  for  Japan, 
the  lirst  of  wliich  came  that  very  evening  in  Yokohama,  two  or  three  hours 
after  we  landed,  and  before  we  had  been  on  shore  fifteen  minutes  a  telegram 
had  gone  to  Tokyo  promising  a  meeting  there  on  the  next  day. 

The  Christian  Endeavoring,  which  began  so  promptly,  continued  very 
energetically  through  all  the  weeks  of  our  stay  in  that  delightful  country,  so 
that  we  averaged  not  less  than  two  meetings  a  day  for  f\\e  weeks  in  succession. 
Add  to  this  the  long  journeys  in  the  trains,  and  the  visiting  between  times, 
and  the  walks  and  talks  that  must  be  in  order  to  get  glimpses  of  niissionan' 
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and  work,  and  you  will  easily  see  that  the  opportunities  for  writing  were 
ea&ily  to  be  obtained.  Indeed,  most  of  it  has  had  to  be  taken  out  of  our 
5p  or  on  the  trains,  which  are  not  as  comfortable  as  tiiose  in  tlie  home  land. 
!i)hristian  Endeavoring,  too,  has  meant  much  more  than  just  attending 
ristian  Endeavor  meetings  and  conventions,  for  it  has  meant  a  good  many 
ngelistic  meetings  of  various  kinds,  and  women's  meetings  and  men's 
etings,  and  meetings  in  girls*  schools  and  boys'  schools,  and  glimpses  of 


INTERIOR   OF   THE   CHURCil    IN    SENDAI. 
(Decorated  for  C.  E.  Meeting.    Miss  Bradshaw  at  the  organ.) 

cinating  kindergartens  where  the  children  themselves  are  such  pretty 
wers  that  there  seemed  no  need  of  the  seeds  they  were  planting. 
Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  to  hear  what  one  Ciiristian  Endeavor  visit 
18  like.  We  reached  Sendai,  after  a  twelve  hours*  journey,  just  a  few 
nutes  before  midnight  on  a  cold,  snowy  February  night,  but  late  and  cold 
it  was  we  found  a  procession  of  Christian  Endeavorers  waiting  to  greet  us 
the  station.     There  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  De  Forest  and  Miss  Bradshaw,  and 
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several  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  missioniiries,  and  a  long  procession  of 
Japanese  young  men  who  are  tnembers  of  the  Tsu  Shinn  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  in  Sendai.  All  of  these  young  men  are  employed  in  the  telegraph 
and  post  offices,  but  they  have  formed  themselves  into  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  and  adopted  Miss  Bradshaw  as  their  fairy  godmother,  I  think,  though 
I  did  not  hear  them  call  her  by  that  name.  Two  men  to  each  jinrikisha,  and 
a  long  row  of  jinrikishas,  and  away  we  went  through  the  mud  and  slush  and 
snow  in  the  starlight  and  moonlight,  until  at  last  we  were  welcomed  in  Mrs. 
De  Forest's  cheery  home,  which  looked  so  warm  and  bright  and  homelike. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  my  visit  with  Mrs.  De  Forest  at  the  school  where 
she  teaches,  and  of  the  bright,  smiling  Japanese  maidens  who  looked  so  glad 
to  see  her.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  at  length  of  the  delightful  meeting  in  the 
Methodist  Church  with  the  Christian  workers  of  the  district — pastors  and 
evangelists  and  Bible  women,  and  Sunday-school  teachers  and  day-school 
teachers.  Why,  it  was  a  lesson  in  missions  just  to  look  into  the  faces  of  all 
these  workers,  and  to  realize  that  all  of  them  were  trying  in  their  different: 
ways  to  do  what  they  might  to  win  Japan  for  Christ,  and  that  all  of  thenm 
were  looking  to  the  missionaries  for  inspiration  and  help  I 

Then  there  was  a  general  meeting  in  the  Kumiai  church  for  everyone  who 
would  come,  and  the  church  was  crowded  with  those  who  wanted  to  hear  oF 
Christian  Endeavor  and  those  who  came  from  curiosity  to  see  what  the 
foreigners  were  like. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  meeting  was  the  one  in  Miss  Bradshaw's 
parlor,  which  was  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers  and  Christian  Endeavor 
banners  in  Japanese  and  English  till  it  looked  like  a  picture.  I  think  nothing 
can  be  much  prettier  than  a  rdom  that  is  decorated  in  Japanese.  And  it  was 
very  becoming  to  this  room  to  have  it  filled  with  Japanese  young  men, 
Christian  Endeavorers,  and  their  friends,  who  had  been  invited  to  this  meet- 
ing in  the  hope  that  they,  too,  would  want  to  be  Christian  Endeavorers  some- 
time. The  president  of  the  society  conducted  the  meeting,  and  after  addresses 
by  the  foreigners,  translated  by  Mr.  Harada,  the  president  of  the  Japanese 
National  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  the  young  men  themselves  took  part  in 
the  meeting,  and,  except  for  the  unknown  tongue,  I  should  hardly  have  known 
that  I  was  not  in  an  Endeavor  meeting  at  home.  The  spirit  was^the  same, 
and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  to  live  a  Christian  life. 

But,  oh  !  I  wish  you  could  have  shared  with  us  the  dainty  refreshments  that 
were  served  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  It  made  me  think  of  the  old  rhyme 
in  regard  to  what  a  bride  must  wear : — 

**  Something  old  and  something  new, 
Something  borrowed  and  something  blue." 
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There  was  something  green  and  something  white,  something  dull  and  some- 
thing bright,  something  pink  and  something  square,  almost  everything  was 
there.     Indeed,  it  was  all  so  pretty  and  dainty  and  picturesque  that  it  seemed 
a  pity  to  eat  so  much  beauty  ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  tasted  it  I  still  thought  it 
a  pity  to  eat  it,  for  it  was   not  all   my  fancy  painted  it.       Indeed,  to  my 
barbarous  American  taste  it  seemed  that  the  prettier  it  looked  the  worse  it 
tasted,  and  I  was  quite  ready  to  agree  with  the  traveler  who  said  that  '*  pickled 
poetry  was  all  very  well  to  look  at,  but  it  was  not  good  to  eat."     All  of  this, 
however,  only  goes  to  show  how  conservative  many  of  us  are  by  nature,  and 
that  eating  is  largely  a  matter  of  custom,  and  before  we  were  through  Japan 
X  learned  to  Jike  many  of  these  same  "pickled  poetrys." 

It  was  very  delightful,  too,  to  be  present  at  the  missionary  tea  which  Mrs. 
De  Forest  gave,  and  to  see  the  thirty  or  more  missionaries  who  live  in  Seiidai 
talking  and    planning  together    about    tiieir  work    and    the    possibilities  of 
Christian  Endeavor  as  a  tool  for  more  efficient  work,  and  it  was  deliglitful  to 
liear  afterwards  that  there  would  probably  be  several  more  Endeavor  Societies 
in  that  district.     One  more  evening  meeting,  for  Christian  Endeavorers  this 
time,  and  then  away  again  through  the  slush  and  the  snow  to  take  the  mid- 
night train,  which  we  found  to  be  very  like  spending  the  night  in  a  traveling 
refrigerator,  and  the  visit  to  Sendai  was  only  a  pleasant  memory  ;  but  the 
faces  of  the  workers  will  stay  with  us,  and  our  prayers  for  the  people  in  Sendai 
will  be  more  earnest  and  definite,  because  we  know  what  they  are  all  doing 
and  something  of  their  methods  of  work.     When  you  Endeavorers  hold  your 
next  meeting  I  hope   you  will    find    time    for  at    least    one    prayer  for  the 
Endeavorers  in  Sendai,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  also  resolve  to  send  some 
money  after  your  prayers,  perhaps  not  to  Sendai,  but  to  some  place  where  the 
Board  asks  you  to  send  it  this   year,  and  where  it  will  surely  help  other 
Endeavorers. 


HELPS    FOR   LEADERS. 


A  NEW  phase  of  the  missionary  problem  is  presented  by  the  summer 
vacation,  and  the  thoughtful  leader  often  asks  herself  how  she  may  prevent 
the  interest  which  has  been  aroused  by  the  winter's  work  from  being  dis- 
sipated during  the  weeks  of  separation.  Some  wise  sugj^^estions  on  this 
very  question  were  given  at  a  recent  missionary  meeting  by  one  of  our 
loved  and  experienced  workers,  and  they  are  repeated  here  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  her  own  words.  A  little  modification  will  easily  adapt  them  to 
the  younger  societies. 


\ 
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Life  IS  made  up  of  moments.     Character  is  made  up  of  attention  to  littl  ^"^ 
things.     We  shall  be  more  likely  to  be  loyal  to  the  demand  upon  us  for  th        -e 
coming  summer  for  keeping  up  our  interest  in  foreign  missions  if  we  bin^*-   d 
ourselves  to  do  some  small  and  simple  things.     Let  us  set  apart  for  strit        -^t 
observance  each  month  or  each  week  the  hour  of  the  day  on  which  ou^bt  ir 
meetings  are  held.     Let  some  definite  deed  be  done  at  tluit  time  which  shaP    _.)] 
have  a  strictly  missionary  significance.     Write  a  letter  or  send  a  book  i^^mko 
some  foreign  missionary.     Dress  a  doll  for  some  school  prize,  or  make  son^^cne 
pretty  bit  of  fancy  work  with  which  to  gladden  the  heart  of  some  missior-inri- 
ary.     Set  a  sum  of  money  aside  sacred  to  such  uses.     Determine  to  re^^^aj 
at  least  one  book  on  some  foreign  missionary  work  this   summer.     "^■- 
a  small  blank  book,  and  each  month  secure  from  the  newspapers  as  mai — ^y 
interesting  foreign  missionary  items  as  possible.     Interest  some   one   el^»^. 
Determine  to  carry  by  storm  some  one  whom  you  may  see.     You  may  ^t^t 
in  motion  an  interest  far  beyond  your  own,  and  certainly  your  own  horiz«c-:3n 
will  be  enlarged.     A  meeting  early  in  the  fall  can  profitably  be  devoted       to 
gathering  in  the  results  of  the  summer's  work. 


Srntps  front  0ur  Wim\i  ^ashd 

%m* 

CoNTRiin'TioNs  FOR         It  is  with  great  disappointment  and  solicitude  tl    ^^^ 
THE  Month.  we    find   ourselves  obliged    to  report  a    falling   ofl'         ^^ 

$2,090.80  in  contribution  as  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year.  ^ 

part  of  the  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  for  several  years  a  g^^n- 
crous  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars  from  one  individual  has  come  into  the  A[j*  *^^^ 
contributions,  and  which  we  hope  may  be  received  later.     This,  howev^     ^^' 
loaves  a  falling  ofV  of  $1,000,  a  sum  very  sorely  needed  in  our  work.     Ea  ^^ch 
Branch    treasurer  knows  the   condition    of  the    treasury   under    her   car^     -^*^' 
and  we  trust  no  one  of  them  will  fail  to  sound  the  note  of  danger  where^-^^^'^^ 
there  are  deficits  in  contributions,  and  that  no  eflfort  will  be  spared  that  tli^r^  ^^^ 
may  be  made  up  in  the  next  two  or  three  months.     It  is  a  special  grief  th  9^^^ 
such  a  report  must  be  given  just  after  the  month  when  so  much  prayer  w— ^^'^^ 
ofiered  particularly  for  the  treasury.     Let  us  still  wait  in  firith,  believing  >^^^^'^ 
shall  receive  what  is  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  done.   "If  ye  have  faith  a^^^^  •'' 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain.   Remove  hence  ^^ 

yonder  place ;  and  it  shall  remove  ;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  yo^^"' 
Ilowbcit  this  kind  goeth   not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting."     Can  it 
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at  our  works  were  not  equal  to  our  faith?  "  Even  so,  faith,  if  it  hath  not 
orks,  is  dead,  being  alone."  *'  Was  not  Abraham,  our  father,  justified  by 
orks,  when  he  had  ofiered  his  son  Isaac  upon  the  altar?  Seest  tiiou  how 
itli  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect?  " 

Lii>AY  Morning  As  the  season  draws  to  a  close,  our  Friday  morning 
Mbetings.  meetings  seem  to  grow  in  interest  and  power,  proving  the 
d  adage  that  "  Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight."  The  spirit- 
1  uplift  in  them  during  the  past  winter  has  been  very  noticeable,  and  we 
;1  that  those  who  can  but  do  not  attend  them  lose  a  real  blessing  out  of 
eir  lives.  The  one  on  Friday,  May  4th,  was  largely  given  to  reports  and 
ipressions  from  the  Ecumenical  Conference.  The  leader  was  Mrs.  Capron, 
lio,  as  always,  brought  us  to  the  very  feet  of  our  Lord  in  love  and  grati- 
de  for  the  inestirflable  blessing  of  walking  by  his  side,  as  friends  and 
-^vorkers.  Friends  in  the  mission  to  Spain,  whose  names  were  in  the 
-ayer  Calendar  for  tiie  week,  were  tenderly  remembered  in  prayer,  and 
en  followed  the  '*  Conference  echoes,"  given  by  Mrs.  Judson  Smith,  Mrs. 
.  C.  Thompson,  Mrs.  J.  Frederic  Hill,  Miss  C.  M.  Telford,  of  the  Japan 
ission,  and  others. 

EssioNARY  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  again  mention  the  appoint- 
KRsoNALs.  ment  of  two  new  missionaries.  Miss  Griscl  B.  McLaren,  who  it 
hoped  will  go  to  Van,  Turkey,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Channel,  who  expects 

accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  on  their  return  to  Micronesia  for  the  new 
ork  in  Guam.  Miss  Ella  J.  Newton  (supported  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I.), 
>iTi  our  Girls'  College  in  Foochow,  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  March  17th. 
le  is  now  with  her  sister  in  California,  but  expects  to  come  East  in  the 
rly  summer.  Mrs.  M.  C.  VVinsor,  who  has  been  detained  in  this  country 
onth  by  month  for  various  reasons,  sailed  with  her  husband  for  India, 
ay  loth,  on  the  Qiiito,  a  ship  furnished  by  the  United  States  government  to 
irry  five  thousand  tons  of  corn  contributed  tlirough  the  CAr/sf /an  Herald. 
hose  who  know  Mrs.  Winsor  can  imagine  her  satisfaction  in  sailing  into 
e  harbor  at  Bombay  with  the  blessed  relief  for  her  starving  friends  and 
nghbors.  Miss  Corinna  Shattuck,  although  not  one  of  our  own  mission- 
ies,  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers,  reached  New  York  April  14th,  after 
veral  months  in  England,  raising  money  for  her  orphanages.     She  goes 

friends  in  the  West  early  in  June. 

IB  Ecumenical  The  great  Ecumenical  Conference,  which  has  occupied 
CoNFBRRNCB.  thc  miuds  and  hearts  of  so  many  mission  workers  for 
veral  years,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Prospect  has  become  retrospect : 
id  we  drop  back  once  more  into  the  old  lines  of  work — lines  none  the  less 
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dear  because  familiar,  and  all  the  more  dear  because  the  work,  and  let  vis 
hope  also  the  workers,  have  been  lifted  to  a  distinctly  higher  plane.     Surc\>f 
no  one  who  saw  the  throngino^  multitudes  gathered  day  after  day, — men  and 
women  by  the  thousand,  thrilled  through  and  through  with  one  great  put- 
pose, — no  one  who  felt  the  uplifting,  strengthening  power  of  the  spirit-prc^s- 
ence,  could  ever  fall  back  to  the  old  plane  of  working  and  of  living!     Tli^re 
ought  never  to  be  any  clement  of  drudgery  or  discouragement  in  our  w<i>rk 
again — nothing  but  joyful  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  great  Leader, 
whose  presence  was  so  manifestly  present  in  all  the  sessions.     It  was  notice- 
able that  no  braver,  cheerier,  more  hopeful  words  were  spoken  than  tli<3se 
of  the  veterans  of  thirty,  forty,  even   fifty  years  in  the   field, — those  wlio 
knew  by  long  experience  of  what  they  spoke,  who  had  seen  such  wonderful 
results  from  small  beginnings,  notwithstanding  the  limited  means  and  number 
of  laborers.     No  less  inspiring  was  it  to  see  the  bright,  earnest  faces  of  those 
whose  life  was  all  before  them  animated  with  a  great  purpose  and  high  sm- 
ticipations. 

The  home  side  of  the  work  was  also  presented  by  men  and  women  well 
known  in  business,  professional  and  educational  lines,  giving  their  very  best 
to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord.  Not  a  despondent  not:* 
was  heard  through  all  the  sessions;  neither  was  there  any  defense  <^^ 
apology  for,  or  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  and  practicability  of,  forei^*^ 
missions.  The  work  was  held  up  to  view  in  all  its  length  and  breadth — -itis 
wonderful  success  and  promise.  The  main  subjects  considered  were  as  t:o 
how  it  could  be  c;irried  on  to  ultimate  victory;  how  the  churches  and  th^^r 
pastors  could  meet  the  increasing  demands;  how  Christendom  as  a  whol* 
could  be  roused  to  all  the  privileges  and  duties  that  lie  before  them.  It  Wi*s 
good  to  be  there — an  experience  for  a  lifetime,  never  to  be  forgotten. 


NUGGETS  FROM  WOMEN  AT  THE  CONFERENCE. 

"  He  who  rends  must  serve  him  who  cannot,"  is  converted  in  India,  *^^ 
Christian  education,  into  "  Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." — -— -*^ 
inissio7iary. 

Great  responsibility  rests  upon  us  at  home,  as  to  the  teachers  sent  out 
make    this    higher  education  successful    as   an   evangelistic   agency. — Mj^^ 
Fairly-  Daly. 

In  1859  Mrs.  Doremus  was  told,  **  As  well  attempt  to  scale  a  wall  ff  "^ 
hundred  feet  high  as  educate  a  woman  in  India  ; "  that  wall  has  b^^n  scal^^^" 
— Mrs,  Moses  Smith, 
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I  learned  in  Korea  what  the  psalmist  meant  when  he  said  ^^  The  moun- 
ins  skipped  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs  "  so  blinded  with  happy 
ars  were  my  eyes  as  I  saw  the  eagerness  of  the  women  to  learn. — Mrs. 
^aird. 

A  three  and  sixpenny  volume  has  far  greater  possibilities  than  a  three  and 
xpenny  antimacassar. — Miss  Irene  Barnes. 

We  find  frequently  enough  a  kind  of  voluntary  salvage  corps  who  stand 
rovided  with  buckets  of  cold  water  and  relays  of  wet  blankets  to  quench 
:ie  fires  of  enthusiasm. — Ibid. 

We,  as  missionaries,  have  used  every  faculty,  natural  and  acquired,  and 
ave  coveted  all  we  lacked. — Miss  Thoburn. 

We  do  poor  work  if  it  does  not  become  self-propagating. — Ibid, 

Women's  societies  are  the  advance  agents — the  John  the  Baptists  making 

way  in  the  wilderness. — Mrs,  Montgomery. 


®m  Wm\  at  !i0m^ 


WOMAN'S  DAY  AT   THE  ECUMENICAL   CONFERENCE. 

BY    MISS   ALICE   M.  KYLE. 

Coming  as  it  did  midway  in  the  Conference,  a  word  as  to  the  setting  of 
-  picture  would  not  be  amiss,  could  pen  convey  any  adequate  impression 
tlie  scene.  In  our  eyes  was  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy, 
~  they  had  come  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  from  the  east  and 
^nn  the  west  to  sit  down  together  in  the  (spiritual)  kingdom  of  God. 
^Osider  the  vast  auditorium  of  Carnegie  Hall,  seating  four  thousand 
oplc,  thronged  day  after  day  with  those  who  were  "  of  one  accord,"  wel- 
nned  by  two  who  had  held  the  highest  gift  the  nation  can  bestow — Presi- 
m  McKinley  and  ex-President  Harrison — iand  by  the  governor  of  the 
*ipire  State;  hear,  if  you  may,  the  echo  of  those  hymns  of  the  church 
^litant,  "Jesus  shall  reign"  and  **  Crown  Him  Lord  of  all,"  sung  by 
^^xisands ;  look  upon  the  hundreds  of  missionaries  from  almost  every  land 
^eath  the  shining  sun — men  and  women  whose  names  are  household 
^i"ds  and  whose  faces  are  a  benediction — Dr.  Paton,  the  apostle  of  the 
^Vr  Hebrides,  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  Dr.  Hamlin,  Dr.  Ashmore,  Mrs. 
\line,  Mrs.  Hepburn,  Mrs.   Scudder^  Mrs.    Wheeler,  Mrs.    Capron  and 
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many,  many  more ;  hear  the  stories  of  triumph,  of  open  doors,  of  eager 
listeners  of  every  race  to  the  gospel  story,  and  yet  look  upon  the  great  map 
of  the  world  and  fail  not  to  keep  in  mind  its  great  areas  of  darkness,  its 
whole  continents  given  over  to  un-Christian  faiths,  save  for  the  tiny  spots  of 
light  around  the  mission  and  stations,  and  gain,  as  we  did,  a  new  meaning 
from  the  words,  *'  The  world  for  Christ !  "  Into  this  atmosphere  and  with 
this  environment,  on  Thursclay,  April  26th,  the  women  reverently  lifted  up 
the  work  of  hand  and  heart  and  brain  in  evidence  of  their  obedience  to  the 
behest  of  their  risen  Lord, — ''  Go,  tell." 

On  Tuesday,  six  sectional  meetings  had  been  held  in  neighboring  churches 
for  the  discussion  of  practical  problems  and  methods  of  work. 

These  meetings  werei  largely  attended,  and  the  programs,  carefully  pre- 
pared by  committees  of  ladies  from  the  various  denominations,  abounded  *w 
helpful  su<i^gestions,  and  must  prove  fruitful  in  future  work. 

The  opening  session    of  Thursday,  the  public  day,  held  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  opened  by  our  own  president,  Mrs.  Judson  Smitbi 
chairman,  who  urged  upon  Christiah  women  the  necessity  of  making  the  best 
possible  preparation  in  view  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  before  them  in  this 
diiy  of  an  **  open  world." 

The  time  of  this  session  was  largely  devoted  to  reports  from  the  section^' 
meetings.      Mrs.  Trueheart,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  chairman  of  the    me^^*" 
ing  on  Young  People's  Work,  spoke  of  the  emphasis  laid  upon  God's  pu^*" 
pose  to  use  young  people  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  of  the  importan^^ 
of  systematic  study,  and  the  value  of  home  training  for  the  little  ones.      -^^ 
well-graded  system  of  education  for  young  people  was  advocated,  and  tV^^ 
necessity  of  timely,  well-directed  public  meetings — "  bright,"  musical  ar»^^ 
spiritual  " — warmly  upheld. 

Mrs.  Moses  Smith,  president  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.,  as  chairman  of  the  me^^' 
ing  on  Giving,  brought  the  crystallized  thought  of  that  meeting  in  sor^r*^ 
admirable  resolutions,  approved  by  the  audience  by  a  rising  vote. 

Brief  and  interesting  reports  of  the  meetings  on  Education  and  Medi^^^ 
Work  were  given  by  Miss  Frances  Hawley  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  ^* 
place  of  Miss  Parsons,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  ^^^^-^^ 


ill 


Mrs.  Keen.  President  Hazard  of  Wellesley  presided  at  the  meeting 
Education,  and  most  suggestive  addresses  were  given  by  Miss  Isabe^^*^ 
Thoburn,  Miss  Barnes  and  others.  These  reports  were  discussed  by  seve^'^^* 
ladies,  and  we  were  privileged  to  hear  from  Mrs.  J.  Fairly  Daly,  of  Glasgo"^*^ 
who  told  a  touching  incident  of  childish  self-sacrifice,  and  emphasized  t  -^  * 
wonderful  reproductive  power  of  the  educational  work  as  evinced  by  t  ^^^ 
conversion  of  a  whole  village  in  India  through  the  teaching  of  a  little  g^^ 
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ho  read  and  re-read  to  eager  listeners  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  only  frag- 
ent  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  village. 

earnest  testimony  to  the  blessing  of  the  medical  work  was  borne  by  Dr. 
ophia  Johnson,  a  Eurasian  physician  in  charge  of  a  woman's  hospital  in 
brthern  India ;  and  Dr.  Mary  Pierson  Eddy,  of  Syria,  the  only  woman  who 
IS  the  Sultan's  permission  to  practice  medicine,  was  presented  to  the 
idience. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  on  Literature  was  presented  by  Miss  Child,  and 
as  rich  in  suggestions.  Resolutions  embodying  the  conclusions  of  this 
leeting  were  also  approved  by  a  rising  vote,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be 
iven  in  our  next  number. 

The  deepest  interest  was  shown  as  Miss  Corinna  Shattuck,  fittingly  intro- 
uced  by  Mrs.  Smith  as  the  "  heroine  of  Oorfa,"  came  forward.  Miss 
hattuck  spoke  of  the  wonderful  work  of  the  Bible  women,  and  of  their 
oility  to  reach  each  year  thousands  of  suffering  women  with  light  and  hope, 
iving  as  one  instance  the  life  of  Nauritza  in  Kessaf.  Miss  Shattuck's 
Losing  words  laid  solemn   stress  upon   the  power  of  intercessory  prayer : 

Why  have  all  these  blessings  in  spiritual  life  come  upon  Armenia  ?  Because 
•ore  than  ever  before,  since  the  massacres,  you  have  been  praying  for  us." 

The  closing  address  of  the  morning  was  given  by  Mrs.  F.  Howard  Taylor 
Kef  Gerald ine  Guinness),  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Her  theme  was 
le  Evangelization  of  China,  and  she  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  terrible  need 
r  China,  and  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  evangelistic  work  done  by  the 
^tive  Christians. 

After  prayer  by  Mrs.  Gracey,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  2.30  in 
arnegie  Hall. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  E.  Kumler,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (W.  F.  M.  S.  of  the  Presby- 
"lan  Church),  presided  at  the  afternoon  session. 

A.fter  the  devotional  service,  Mrs.  Harriot  Todd,  of  Boston,  representing 
'  oldest  woman's  society,  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society,  gave 
•  address  of  welcome.  Mrs.  Todd  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  work 
^«  by  Mrs.  Doremus,  and  alluded  happily  to  the  women's  societies  of  the 
>vinces  as  *'  Colonial  Dames." 

Responses  followed  from  Mrs.  George  Kerry,  of  London,  on  behalf  of  the 
Slish  delegates,  calling;  upon  all  women  to  unite  in  a  forward  movement 
o  the  new  century  such  as  never  has  been  seen ;  from  Mrs.  Joseph  King, 

l>ehalf  of  the  Australasian  societies,  telling  of  the  daughters  of  that  land 
10  year  by  year  go  in  larger  numbers  as  missionaries  to  India  and  China  ; 
i  from  our  own  Mrs.  Gulick,  of  Spain,  in  behalf  of  the  missionaries,  not 
xie  the  hundreds  present,  but  the  thousands  unseen,  the  **  cloud  of  wit- 
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nesses,"  and  the  eager  listeners  across  the  seas,  who  are  watching  for  tl 
results  of  this  wonderful  meeting. 

The  chairman  gracefully  presented  to  the  audience  the  living  link  betwce^n 
all  woman's  missionary  societies,  Miss  Ahbie  B.  Child,  Chairman  of  tk — ic 
World's  Committee  of  Women's  Missionary  Societies. 

A  valuable  paper  by  Mrs.  Moses  Smith,  of  Chicago,  which  will  undoul^^. 
edly  be  printed,  discussed  the  "  Value  of  Women's  Societies  among  Eva-^. 
gelizing  Agencies,"  arraying  in  masterly  sequence  the  development  of  tl^  k 
force  since  the  time  when  David  Abeel,  in  1834,  l>rought  home  his  app^s^ 
from  Oriental  women  to  the  happier  women  of  England  and  America. 

What  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  reflex  value  of  woman's  work  was  thm^t 
quoted  in  this  paper  from  the  poor  woman  in  a  remote  hamlet  who  said  €0 
Mrs.  Smith,  *'When  I  have  given  my  gift  for  foreign  missions  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  am  no  longer  simply  a  part  of  this  little  town,  I  belong  to  Gobi's 
great  forces  for  uplifting  the  nations  "  ! 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Waterbury,  of  Boston,  secretary  of  the  Baptist  W.  F.  M.  S*-* 
tabulated  in  a  captivating  address  some  of  the  "  Results  of  Woman's  Wc^«'^ 
in  the  Home  Churches."     *'  While  there  are  still  women  who  do  not  kno'*^' 
a  telegram  from  a  telephone,  and  who  think  a  zenana  must  be  a  new  er*^^ 
broidery  stitch,  yet  a  million  and  a  half  women  have  been  enlisted  in  thi*^ 
work,  and  these  women  in  1898  gave  $2,600,000  to  foreign  missions."     Tl^^ 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  is,  in  a  sense,  the  result  of  woman's  inter 
and  woman's  prayers,  as  mothers  for  thirty  years  have  trained  their  sons  ar*^^ 
daughters  to  love  this  cause  and  to  give  themselves  to  it.     From  the  snow3^'' 
haired  women  to  the  babies  in  the  Cradle  Rolls,  the  results  have  been  bcautifii-^^ 
and  constantly  growing,  but  not  yet,  not  yet,  can  we  say,  "  She  hath  do^"^^ 
what  she  could." 

We  had  also  the  witness  of  missionaries  to  the  value  of  woman's  wor^^^ 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Baird,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Korea,  told  of  the  ge  ^"* 
erous  giving  of  poor  women,  and  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  native  Christians  "^  ^ 
telling  the  story  of  Jesus  to  others,  while  Dr.  Levering,  of  the  Baptist  m^^  ^ 
sion  in  Southern  India,  made  evident  the  breadth  and  height  of  a  **  Phy^^^^^ 
Clan's  Opportunity  "  to  the  suffering,  tortured  motherhood  and  childhood  "^ 
the  Orient,  and  begged  for  better  facilities,  more  hospitals,  more  gencro^^*^ 
responses  to  this  great  need. 

Another  phase  of  woman's  work,  "Missionary  Literature,"  was  present 
by  Miss  Irene  H.  Barnes,  of  London,  Superintendent  of  Publications  of  1 
Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  in  a  paper  fertile  in 
gestions  for  utilizing  the  printed  page  as  a  means  of  reaching  tiie  •*gre5^^ 
untouched  " — the  mass  of  women  not  yet  inter^st^. 
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The  concluding  exercise  of  the  afternoon  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Gordon,  of  Boston, — the  introduction  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  mjssion- 
aries  representating  twenty-nine  societies  in  America,  nine  in  Great  Britain, 
and  three  on  the  continent.  From  Africa,  India  and  Ceylon,  from  Assam, 
Laos  and  Burma h,  from  Korea  and  Japan,  from  Persia  and  Oceanica,  from 
Turkey  and  Mexico,  from  Spain  and  South  America,  from  Madagascar  and 
China  they  came,  the  veterans  of  well-nigh  threescore  years  of  service, 
mothers  of  missionaries,  and  the  youthful  bride  just  under  appoint- 
ment ;  representatives  of  every  kind  of  missionary  service  now  passed  in  a 
long  procession  before  those  who  delighted  to  honor  them.  No  words  can 
<iescribe  the  scene  and  the  emotions  of  those  who  in  such  a  company  were 
permitted  to  join  hands  and  sing, — 

•*  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  Christian  love  I 
The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above.*' 

The  evening  session  brought  together  the  largest  audience  since  the  open- 
ing night.  Hundreds  of  women  missionaries  again  occupied  the  platform, 
and  the  presiding  officer  was  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracev,  of  the  Methodist  W.  F.  M.  S. 

After  devotional  services  a  paper  prepared  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop, 
who  was  detained  by  illness,  was  read  by  her  personal  friend,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Cook.  This  paper,  '*  A  Great  Need,"  gave  solemn  emphasis,  brought  from 
far-reaching  personal  observation,  as  traveler  and  explorer,  to  the  awful  deg- 
radation of  womanhood  in  non-Ciiristian  lands,  and  the  absolute  human 
impossibility  of  reaching  such  women  save  by  the  voice  and  ministry  of 
Christian  women. 

Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren,  of  Scotland,  brought  glowing  testimony  to  the 
responsibility  of  women  in  this  cause — a  responsibility  as  old  as  the  gospel, 
a  commission  entrusted  by  Christ  himself  to  Mary. 

Again,  we  had  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  to  the  value  of  higher  edu- 
cation, as  Miss  Thoburn,  of  Lucknow  College,  India,  urged  the  power  of 
skilled  service,  the  value  of  careful  and  thorough  training  for  the  native 
Christian  girls  who  become  the  teacliers  of  thousands. 

Miss  Thoburn's  convincing  words  received  beautiful  confirmation  in  the 
presence  of  Prof.  Lilavati  Singh,  a  former  pupil  of  Miss  Thoburn's—now 
herself  a  professor  of  English  literature  in  Lucknow  College,  and  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  power  of  Christian  education  for  the  women  of  India. 

It  was  told  of  Professor  Singh  that  she  read  Greene's  '*  Short  History 
Qf  the  English  People "  seven  times,  in  order  to  acquire  the  pure  diction 
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with  which  she  charmed  her  listeners.  Professor  Singh  pleaded  for  Chris- 
tian education  for  her  people,  *'  lam  an  Oriental  and  a  dreamer  of  dreanms, 
and  my  surpassing  joy  would  be  to  see  my  vision  of  a  gathering  like  this  in 
India  fulfilled." 

The  last  address  was  upon  the  "  Outlook  in  Woman's  Foreign  Missionai-3r 
Work,"  and  was  given  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery,  of  Rochester,  of  the 
Baptist  W.  F.  M.  S.     Mrs.  Montgomery  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  «]| 
women  to  be  loyal  to  the  work  entrusted  to  their  keeping :  **  An  organiza^ 
tion,  like  an  individual,  is  immortal  till  its  work  is  done.     As  long  as  there 
is  something  to  be  done  for  the  women  of  other  lands  we  shall  need  women's 
organizations."      ''The   last   citadel  of  heathenism  is  the  home,  and  that 
fortress  can   never  be  taken   save  by  the  women."     **A  thousand  kinder- 
gartners,   a   thousand   physicians,  a   thousand    trained    nurses,  a  thousand 
mothers — these  must  be  our  gifts  to  non-Christian  women,  and  until  we  give 
them  our  work  is  only  begun." 

The  closing  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  by  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Keen,  of  Philadelphia  (of  the  Methodist  W.  F.  M.  S.)»  of  a  group  of  native 
Christian  women  from  India,  Armenia  and  China  in  their  native  costumes* 
Among  them  was  "  Khurdish  Amy,"  a  refugee  from  Armenia,  and  5» 
Moslem  convert,  whose  speech  was  interpreted  by  Miss  Emily  Wheeler^ 
and  Monarama,  the  daughter  of  Pundita  Ramabai,  who  spoke  in  Englistm 
concerning  her  mother's  wonderful  work  for  Hindu  widows. 

With  this  tender  and  convincing  object-lesson  the  marvelous  teaching  o^ 
Woman's  Day  closed,  to  be  reproduced  with  living  power  and  influence  i^^ 
thousands  of  churches  all  over  the  world,  until  its  kingdoms  are  become  tHe 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  who  alone  is  the  Saviour  of 
woman. 


POSTAL-CARD   OPINIONS   ON   THE   ECUMENICAL 
CONFERENCE. 

To  fully  describe  the  Conference  seems  an  impossible  undertaking  in  the  limi*^ 
space  of  our  magazine.  We  have  not  attempted  it.  We  wish,  however,  to  khi^''^ 
with  our  readers  a  few  opinions  from  delegates  present. 

The  Conference  was  the  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Christie" 
Church,  and    was   grandly   successful.     Its   ''interesting   feature"  was    '^^ 
exaltation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  its  eflfacemcnt  of  denominations  as  such »' 
its  unity  of  spirit  in  subordinating  every  interest  to  the  great  object  of  bring* 
ing  the  whole  world  to  Christ.     The  impression  it  gave  of  the  power  oiG<^ 
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rkiiig  through  man  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  was  profound 
1  inspiring. — Mrs.  E.  S.  Mead. 

?he  most  interesting  feature  to  me  was  the  fact  that  the  most  successful 
idonaries  dwelt,  not  on  their  accomplishments,  but  on  the  faithfulness  of 
d  and  the  spiritual  power  yet  unclaimed  by  intercessory  prayer.  The 
nbination  of  spirituality  with  breadth  and  variety  of  views  and  practical 
rinality  in  the  women's  meetings  was  remarkable. — Miss  M.  B.  duller. 
The  increased  possibility  of  international  conference  and  co-operation 
med  to  me  the  most  practical  result  of  the  wonderful  gatherings  at  the 
imenical  Conference,  and  the  prominent  position  given  to  woman's  work 
:ontrast  with  the  meager  showing  at  London  in  1888  its  most  interesting 
lire. — Mrs.  Joseph  Cook. 

Vas  it  as  spiritually  inspiring  and  uplifting  as  such  a  gathering  would  be 
•ected  to  be?  Could  it  be  with  such  packed  programmes?  The  most 
Testing  feature  was  the  sight  of  so  many  well-known  workers  on  foreign 
sionary  ground  and  leaders  at  home  whose  names  have  long  been 
liliar ;  also  the  marked  ability  shown  in  the  carefully  prepared  papers 
igned ;    and  the  evident  enthusiasm  everywhere. — Mrs.  S.  B.  Capron. 

feel  th^t  the  Conference  was  the  greatest  possible  expression  of  the 
lity  and  power  of  mission  work  in  the  hands  of  consecrated  men  and 
men,  suggesting  also  the  rich  opportunities  God  is  giving  us  in  this 
;,  and  consequent  obligations  of  sharing  in  this  work. — Mrs.  C.  Z. 
^eil. 

The  Conference  seemed  to  be  a  very  great  success  in  showing  the  oneness 
the  work,  and  bringing  out  new  facts  that  may  arouse  the  churches  and 
rease  the  gifts.  The  fact  that  the  President  and  Governor  of  New  York 
re  interested  in  the  Conference  will  be  a  help  and  encouragement. — Mrs. 
B,  Capen. 

r  I  were  deaf  and  unable  to  hear  a  word  that  was  said  at  the  Ecumenical 
iference,  I  should  feel  paid  for  the  journey  to  New  York,  just  for  the 
t^ilege  of  looking  into  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  there, 
lembering  who  they  were  and  what  they  represented.     The  personnel  of 

Conference  was  the  most  impressive  feature  to  me,  and  I  came  home 
nkful  to  be  the  least  little  thread  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  foreign 
ssionary  work. — Mrs.  Ellen   C.  Pratt. 

\%  a  whole,  an  immense  gathering,  very  fatiguing,  great  difficulty  in 
»ring,  yet  impressive,  because  so  many  people  were  interested  in  so  good 
ause.  In  particular,  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  few  days  I  was 
Te  was  the  Sectional  Meeting  on  India,  when  Dr.  C.  Cuthbert  Hall  was 
aodel  presiding  officer. — Miss  E.  S.  Gilman. 
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The  most  profound  impression  left  by  the  Conference  is  the  tremendous 
uplifting  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  sum  total  of  missionary 
testimony  seemed  to  make  almost  visible  the  progressive  fulfillment  of  the 
promise,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.*'  This  day 
(are  these)  Scriptures  fulfilled  in  (our)  ears. — Mtss  S.  B.  Daggett. 

The  most  interesting  feature  to  me  was  the  great  audiences  and  the  variety 
of  the  themes,  all  practical,  sensible,  valuable.     It  was  like  a  foretaste  oC" 
tlie  day  when  we  shall  gather  from  the  **  north  and  the  south,  and  the  eas'^c: 
and  the  west,  and  sit  down  together." — Miss  Lillian  E.  Prudden, 

I  think  the  Conference  was  an  object  lesson  to  those  not  interested  ir^ 
foreign  missions  of  the  importance,  dignity  and  marvellous  results  of  th^^ 
work;  and  to  those  already  interested  it  was  a  great  inspiration  anc^B 
encouragement. — Mrs.   W.   IV.  Baton^  Middlebury^  Vt. 

The  tender    memories  of  those  ten  days  when   the  Holy  Spirit  seemec^ 
hovering   over   and   about   us   can    never    be   forgotten. — Mrs.    Anna  /?— 
Wilkinson. 

The  greatest  interest  of  the  Conference  to  me  was  in  the  people ;  in  seeing 
the  veterans  of  active  service,  the  hundreds  of  home  workers  who  are  giving^ 
the  best  of  their  lives  to  extend  that  service,  and  the  crowds  eager  to  gather^ 
day  after  day  to  learn  what  has  and  can  be  done  for  the  furtherance  of  mis — 
sionary  eftbrt ;  and  through  those  crowds  I  believe  the  Conference,  as  ^ 
whole,  will  bring  to  people  of  all  lands  the  power  of  inspiration  for  new  anc^ 
greater  efforts  to  lielp. — Miss  Helen  S.  Lathrop. 

It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  our  missionaries,  the  best  they  hav^ 
ever  had.     The  feature  of  the  Conference  was  the  woman's  meeting  on  ih^ 

36th,  showing  more  than  ever  before  the  strength   of  women's  Boards. 

Mrs.   W.  H.  Fenn. 

It  was  a  most  remarkable  series  of  meetings,  as  shown  in  the  continuous 
attendance  and  immense  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  thorough  discussion  of  &o 
many  departments  of  mission  work.     One  of  its  most  interesting  features 
was  the  desire  for  united  effort  among  the  diff^erent  denominations  repre- 
sented.— Mrs.  G.  H.  Baton^  Calais^  Me. 

The  best  features  to  me  were  the  men  who  presided,  also  those  who  were 
on  the  platform — representatives  from  many  nations,  the  dear  missionaries 
from  many  lands.  From  the  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries  a  reverent 
throng  assembled  to  hear  what  the  gospel  has  done  to  bring  the  millions 
sitting  in  darkness  to  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Derby. 

The  Conference  was  the  most  important  gathering  ever  held  in  the 
interests   of  Christian    unity   and   as   showing  results.      The    privilege  ac* 
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Christian  women  in  publishing  the  tidings  was  marvellously  great. 
>blc  army  of  missionaries — God  bless  them  ! — were  the  most  interest- 
tore  of  the  meeting. — Mrs.  C.  A.  Jewell. 

18  impressed  with  the  immensity  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  not 
I  attendance,  but  ii\  all  other  directions, — its  unity,  its  freedom  from 
lominational  and  personal  elements,  and  with  its  vitality,  so  striking 
the  meetings,  and,  now  that  the  Conference  has  dissolved,  so  evident 
le  who  have  attended  it  and  in  those  who  have  only  read  about  it. 
seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that^reat  results  will  follow. — Mrs. 
Packard. 

most  interesting  feature  was  the  uniting  of  all  the  women's  Boards 
)aring  and  publishing  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  study  of  mis- 
iccompanied  with  maps.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  grand 
[asm  manifested  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  can  fail  to  arouse 
)me  pastors  to  the  demands  of  the  hour,  the  duty  they  owe  their 
es  and  their  missionary  Boards. — Emma  M,  Turner. 
Conference,  as  a  whole,  was  to  me  the  most  remarkable  in  numbers 
mpleteness  of  arrangement,  not  excepting  the  *^  International  Coun- 
"  any  organization  in  which  I  have  participated.  The  kind  courtesy, 
as  the  kind  Christian  patience  manifest  on  the  part  of  the  Hospitality 
ittee,  was  exemplary.  The  most  interesting  feature,  perhaps,  was 
ty  of  all  the  denominations,  one  aim  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  yet 
re  admonished  to  continue  to  work  with  all  possible  zeal  in  our  own 
». — Mrs.  Orlando  Mason. 

secondary  details  as  to  special  meetings  or  special  features  are  ab- 
in  the  fact  that  such  a  Conference  could  be,  and  so  perfectly  organ- 
3  wonderfully  carried  out,  and  of  such  spiritual  power,  side  by  side 
s  intellectual  power.  A  most  interesting  feature  is  its  testimony  in 
hat  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  education  believe  in  and  give 
ifluence  for  foreign  missions. — Mrs.  H.  S.  Huntington. 
Ecumenical  Conference  impressed  me  as  a  grand  event  giving  a  lib- 
ucation  in  a  week's  time.  It  was  as  if  standing  on  an  eminence  all 
gdoms  of  the  earth  had  been  spread  out  before  me.  Though  through 
striving,  by  noble  living  and  splendid  organization,  help  is  carried  to 
ithen,  yet  it  is  God  who  giveth  the  increase. — Mrs.  E.  T.  Hincks. 
sight  of  a  lifetime,  the  unapproached,  spectacular  feature  of  the  great 
ence  was  the  impressive,  never-to-be-forgotten,  thrilling,  moving  pro- 
i  of  about  four  hundred  elect  ladies,  some  veterans,  many  who  had 
ed  their  lives  for  the  gospel's  sake,  well-known  heroines  from  scenes 
sacre,  founders  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  darkened  portions 
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of  the  earth.  The  ends  of  the  earth  had  come  together.  What  answer 
could  a  skeptic  make  to  these  evidences  of  consecration,  success  and  reliance 
upon  God? — Mrs,  J.  L,  Hill. 

The  grandeur  of  such  a  host  as  gathered  to  hear  and  tell  of  His  glory 
among  the  heathen  seemed  hut  a  foretaste  of  the  lime  when  that  great  mul- 
titude, which  no  man  can  numher,  of  all  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues, 
shall  gather  before  the  throne  and  cry  with  a  great  voice,  Glory  and  praise 
and  honor  be  unto  Him  which  hath  redeemed  us.  The  ringing  appeal  to 
the  young  people  impressed  me  greatly. — Mrs,  /^  C.  Ratcliffe, 

The  Conference,  as  a  whole,  seemed  to  me  a  visible  realization  of  tlie 
text,  **  One  is  your  ^^aster,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethen."  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features,  what  women  have  done,  are  doing,  and  pur- 
pose doing  in  missions. — Airs,  C.  //.  Cook, 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

CHINA. 

Arena^  May.  **  Chinese  Exclusion  from  the  Philippines."  Sam.  W. 
Belford,  on  the  staft'  of  General  Otis,  presents  the  facts  which  have  weight 
on  both  sides  of  this  question. 

Forum,  May.  *^  The  United  States  and  the  Future  of  China,"  by  Wm. 
W.  Rockhill.  After  setting  forth  the  service  which  the  United  States  has 
rendered  China,  as  well  as  other  nations,  in  the  *'  Open  Door  "  treaty,  the 
writer  rests  the  responsibility  of  her  future  upon  China  herself,  hoping  much 
for  her  **  if  the  Chinese  government  will  but  honestly  perform  the  duty  of 
maintaining  order  throughout  the  empire  and  of  protecting  foreigners,  espe- 
cially foreigners  and  their  converts,  so  long  as  they  do  not  violate  Chinese 
law." 

Harper* s^  May.     Captain  Mahan  continues  "  The  Problem  of  Asia."' 

JAPAN. 

Independent,  May  3.  "Japan  and  America,"  in  which  the  editor  oft 
Japanese  paper  urges  close  commercial  relations  between  these  two  coun- 
tries, his  native  land  and  America,  whom  he  calls  a  **  benefactor**  and 
*•  mother"  to  the  Japanese. 

T%e  Critic,  May.  A  native,  Adachi  Kinnosuk^,  writes  a  spicy  criticism 
erf"  the  book  **  Japan  in  Transition." 

T\e  Forum,  May.  T.  J.  Nnkagawa  traces  the  history  of  "Journalism 
in  Japan  "  to  its  present  flourishing  condition. 
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AFRICA. 

Fortnightly  Reviem^  April.  *'  Fifty-eight  Years  as  Child  and  Woman 
South  Africa,"  edited  by  Maynard  Butler,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
:x>unt,  with  many  flash  lights  upon  customs  and  manners,  told  in  simple, 
en  broken  English,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  narrator. 
Outlook^  April  28.  ''South  Africa's  Greatest  Problem,"  by  Edgar  Mels. 
lis  problem  concerns  the  native  population. 

INDIA. 

Century^  May.  A  picturesque  account  of  a  festival  in  Benares,  called 
The  Maharaja's  Water  Carnival,"  by  an  artist,  R.  D.  Mackenzie,  highly 
Jstrated.  m.  l.  d. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 
June. — ^A  Century  in   the  Turkish  Empire.     See  Life  and  Light  for 
ly. 

yuly. — Educational  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Central  and  East- 
1  Turkey  Missions. 

August. — Evangelistic   Work   of  the    Woman's   Board   in   Central   and 
stern  Turkey. 

September. — The  Transformation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
October. — From  Darkness  to  Dawn  in  Africa. 

Novefnber. — Thank-offering  Meetings.     Subject,  The  Century's  Appeal  to 
ristian  Women. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  WOMAN'S   BOARD   IN 
CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  TURKEY  MISSION. 

topic   FOR  JULY. 

This  topic  leads  to  a  study  of  some  of  the  finest  schools  in  Turkey,  and 
'  suggest  ^^^^  short  sketches  be  given  of  each  one,  or  that  a  fuller  account 
given  of  one  which  will  be  a  type  of  all  the  rest.  This  last  could  be 
nsidered  in  three  parts:  (i)  a  brief  history  of  the  early  years;  (2)  a 
«cription  of  present  condition  and  routine ;  {3)  results  in  the  community 
I  which  it  is  placed,  i.  The  Seminary  at  Aintab,  Central  Turkey:  (a) 
'eneral  History,  see  Life  and  Light  for  June,  1878,  September,  1876, 
December,  1886,  March,  1889;  (b)  Routine,  January,  1888;  {c)  Pupils, 
inuary,  1888,  and  January,  1889,  December,  1893,  November,  1897 ;  {d) 
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Results,  May  and  December,  1880,  December,  1886,  June,  1893;  (e) 
General,  December,  1893.  2.  Euphrates  College  (female  department) ;  (a) 
History,  Life  and  Light  for  October  and  November,  1878,  January, 
1882,  May,  1888,  November,  1891  ;  (3)  Routine,  December,  1888,  July, 
1896;  (c).  General  Description,  December,  1888,  August,  1894,  October, 
1896,  September,  1898;  {d)  Results,  April  and  October,  1889,  Januaiy, 
1890,  February,  1891  (day  schools),  July,  1888,  September,  1890,  June, 
1S93.  3.  Boarding  School  in  Bitlis.  Life  and  Light  for  August,  1878, 
June,  1888,  March,  1892.  4.  Boarding  School  in  Mardin.  Life  axd 
Light  for  January,  1879,  February,  1880,  March,  1892,  and  Annual  Reporti 
of  W.  B.  M.  Results,  October,  1897.  Boarding  School  in  Van.  Sur- 
roundings. See  Life  and  Light  for  May,  1877.  Routine,  August,  1884, 
December,  1887,  March,  1892.  Results  (day  schools),  February,  1889, 
June,  1891.     Massacres  and  Relief  Work,  March  and  July,  1896. 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

Beeeiptafrom  March  18, 1900,  to  AprU  18, 1900. 
M188  Sarah  Louisb  Day,  Treasarer. 


EatUm  Maine  Branch.— lAn.  J.  8.  Wlieel- 
wriebt,  Treaa.  Calais,  Mrs.  Eatou.  10: 
Machias,  Miss  Longfellow,  62;  Red 
Beach,  Atix.,  Bmma  Poore,  10,  72  00 

Western  Maine  Branch.— Mn.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Bath,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Perry,  20; 
Portland,  Special  Gifts,  50.  Hlirh  Stl Ch., 
S.  8.,  10.  St.  Lawrence  Ch.,  S.  S.,  2.36, 
State  St.  Ch..  8.  8..  9.19,  Primary  Dept., 
2.91,  Seamen's  Bethel  Ch.,  Ocean  Peb- 
bles, 2,  Williston  Ch.,  Aux.,  81.88,  8.  8., 
9.79;  Scarboro.C.  E.Soc.,6;  Waterford. 
Aux.,  8;  Westbrook,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10.  160  63 


Total,  232  63 


LEOAOT. 


PorUand.-LBKtLcy  of  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  How, 
Charles  A.  Ring,  Exr.,  500  00 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Xittjeton,-A  friend,  3J50,  Mountain  Qlean- 
*v?'«?^*'®**®''»  A  friend,  40 eta.;  Sun- 
cook,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Mills,  6.  13  90 
fS-SST*?'^*''*  Bran«/k.-Mr8.  Allen  L. 
r^iiJj'u  "•  »e»nin|fton,  C.  E.  Soc., 
6;  Bast  Brentwood.  C.  E.  Soi.,  11,           *    I6  00 

Total,  29  90 


GroUm.—Mn,  A.  B.  Taft,  2;  PatDor.  Mn. 
A.8.Taft,6, 

Vermont  Branch.— Mrs,  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treaa.  Bellows  Falls.  Th.  Off.  (of  wh. 
SO  const.  L.  M'8  Mrs.  Georf^e  E.  Wdcli, 
Mrs.  Perlev  P.  Kimball),  51;  Benwn, 
Aux.,  19:  ilurlingtoii,  37:  Dorset,  C- K< 
SoCm  10 :  Fairfax.  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Purmort, 
1;  Franklin,  C.  B.  Soc.,  3;  Ludlow.  CE- 
Soc,  30;  Randolph  Centre,  C.  E.  Soc, 
2;  St.  Johnsbnry,  Bast,  Marf^ret  MiM. 
Soc.,  12;  Westminster,  West  (of  wb.  SS 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Stella  A.  Goodell),  »- 
Less  expenses,  7, 

Total* 


T« 


1M« 


19! « 


en 


VARSAORnflVTTB. 

jimher8t.—MiM  Mary  L  Ward, 
Andaver  and  JFotntm  Bnmeh.—Un.  0- 
W.  Dinsmore,  Treas.    Chelmsford  Cen- 
tre, Conjr.  Ch.,  Aux.,  8;  Lowell,  Hl^b-  -^ 
land  Oh.,  Aux.,  90;  Wobum,  Aux.,  ^     "S 
Ayer.-A,  friend,  ■•  •" 

Barnstable  Braneh^^fUlea  Amelia  Snow. 
Treas.   Centreville,   Aux.,  6;    Orlesn^ 
Anx.,  10:  Sandwich.   Aux.,  12J5,  Tb.  ^- 
Off..  19.69.  •■ 

Berkshire  Brcmeh.—Mn^,  Chaa.  R.  Wert. 
Treas.  Curtisvflle.  Anx.  (with  pre». 
contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  F.  N.  Hett^X 


igoo.'] 
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12.21 ;  Dalton,  Banter  Off.  (in  mem.  of 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Kittredze),  210;  fitts- 
lleld.  First  Cb.,  Aox.,  12.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
H.  O.  Davis  j(to  const.  L.  M*8  Miss  Elis- 
abeth D.  Daris,  Mrs.  Franic  W.  Rock- 
well), 50:  Soatbfleld,  Kiug's  Messengers' 
M.  B.,  1 ;  West  Stockbridge.  O.  E.  Soc.,  15.  300  21 

K»»ex  South  i^ranei^— Miss  Nannie  L. 
Udell,  Treas.  Beyerly,  Dane  8t.  Cli., 
Y.  L.,  Aax.,  2;  Danvers  Centre,  Aux., 
2.25;  Lynnfleld,  Soath,  Aux.,  15;  Salem, 
Tabernacle  Cb.,  C.  E.  Soc..  7.80,  27  05 

Franklin  Co.  BrancA.—Miss  Lucy  A.  Sitar- 
hawk,  Treas.  Greenfield,  Aux.,  11.75; 
Northfleld,  Anx.,  19.60;  Orange,  Aux., 
37.16,  68  41 

Bamp§hire  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Harriet  J. 
Kneeland,  Treas.  Amherst,  Aux.  (of 
wh.  76  const  L.  M*8  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Gar- 
man,  Miss  Martha  A.  King,  Mrs.  Sarah 
W.  Cowles),  168.35,  Jr.  Aax..  68.48;  East- 
hampton,  Emily  M.  C,  20;  Nortli  Had- 
ley,  Aux.,  6;  South  Hadley,  Aux.  (of  wh. 
95  const.  L.  M.  .Miss  Ellen  P.  Kowers), 
40.35.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Faculty 
and  Students,  96.75,  397  93 

IjMwich,-^.  8.  F.,  5  00 

mUidlMm  Braneh.-Mn.  B.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.    Maynard,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6  60 

Norfoikand  PUgrim  AraneA.— Miss  Mary 
V.TIiayer,  Treas.  Braintree,  Aux., 8.50; 
Bridgewater,  Aux.,  30;  Brockton.  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  78,  Porter  Cb.,  Aux.,  65; 
Baston,  Aux.,  13,  Golden  Links  M.  C, 
2.22;  Holbrook,  Aux.,  21.55;  QuinCT, 
Aux.,  53.  Dau.  of  Cov.,  20;  Randolph, 
Aux.,  44.25,  Memorial  Circle,  10;  Wev- 
month.  Bast,  Aux.,  26,  C.  E.  Soc.  10; 
Weymouth,  North,  Y.  L.  Circle,  79.20; 
Weymouth,  South,  Old  So.  Ch.,  Aux., 
33.06.  Clark  M.  It..  40;  Wollaston,  6,  537  77 

No.  Middieaex 'Braneh.—yi\M  Julia  8. 
C/Ouant,  Treas.  Fitchburg,  RoUstone 
Oh..  Aax.,  80.61 ;  Shirley,  Cong.  Ch  , 
Helping  Hands  M.  C.  5.  85  61 

Old  Colowy  Braneh.-~yL\M  Frances  J. 
Eanuels,  Treas.  Bast  Taunton.  15;  Ed- 
fcmrtown,  C.  B.  Soc.,  2;  Fall  River.  Aux., 

Ml:  MarioD,  Aux.,  1.25;  Rochester,  C. 

B.  Soc.,  6;  Westport,  Pacific  Union  Ch., 

C.  B.  Soc,  3,  367  25 
AondofpA.— Miss  Abby  W.  Tamer,  100  00 
ShuMSuni.^*  H,'*  40 
ajpfrimanM  AraneA.— Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell, Treas.    Agawam.  C.  B.  Soc.,  20  cts. ; 
Mittinaagae,  C.  Roll,  7;    Springfield, 
Olivet  Ch.,  Anx.,  30:  South  Ch.,  Aax., 

85;  West  Springfield,  First  Cb.,  Aux., 
2.66.  94  85 

SMUc  Branch.— miM  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  Aubanidale,  Aux.,  2;  Boston, 
Misses  S.  L.  and  B.  B.  Bishop,  10,  Mrs. 
Cobum,  500,  Miss  Load,  3,  Central  Ch., 
Y.  L.  Aax.,  100,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux., 
148,  Old  So.  Cb.,  Y.  L.  Soc.,  50;  Brook- 
line,  Harvard  Ch.,  Aux.,  90;  Cambridge, 
First  Cb.,  Sbepard  Guild,  46.45;  Cam- 
brldgeport.  Pilgrim  Ch.,  L.  M.  Soc.,  16, 
Wood  Mem.  Co.,  Aux.,  10;  Clarendon 
Hills,  Cong.  Ch.,  C.  B.  Soc.,  2;  Dorches- 
ter, Mrs.  ^.  C.  Cannon,  4.25,  Village 
Ch.,  Y.  L.  Aax.,  40;  Franklin.  C.  E.  Soc., 
10;  Jamaica  Plain,  A  friend,  26;  New- 
ton Highlands,  Aax.,  6.06;  Newtonville, 
Bthel  Walcott  Chase,  6;  Roxbary.  High- 
land Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  1.  Immanuel 
Ch.,  Aax.,  80,  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Y.  L.  M. 


Soc,  8;  South  Boston,  Phillips  Ch., 
Aux..  by  Miss  Lucinda  Smith  (U)  const. 
L.  M.  Lillian  K.  Clapp).  25;  Wellesley 
Hills,  Philip  Codwise,  2.65,  1,151  41 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.^ Mrs.  Martha  D. 
Tucker,  Treas.  Athol.  Aux.,  2;  Hlack- 
stone,  Aux.,  10.  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Hrook- 
fieUl.  Aux.,  8;  Clinton,  Aux.,  10;  Dana, 
C.  £.  Soc,  1.61;  Dudley.  Aux..  6;  Lan- 
caster, y.  L.  Soc,  3;  Leicester,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  6.76;  North  Itrookfield.  Aux..  28; 
Ruyalston,  Aux..  10.35;  Rutland,  Aux., 
5;  Southbridge.  Elm  St.  Ch..  C.  E.  Soc, 
5.  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  South  Royalstou, 
Aux.,  10.75;  Sturbridge,  Aux.,  25.68, 
Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  2,  C.  £.  Soc.  5;  Tem- 
pleton.  Aux.,  2;  Uxbridge,  Aux.,  15.42; 
West  lioylston,  Ch.  and  Aux.,  36.25; 
Winchendon,  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Worcester, 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Wheeler,  10.  Central  Ch.,  Sen. 
Dept.  .S.  B..  10,  Jr.  and  Prim.  Dept., 
27.86.  Kindergarten.  4.26.  Immanuel  Ch., 
C.  E.  Soc,  7.60,  Piedmont  Ch.,  Aux., 
61.50.  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  8.18,  Union 
Ch.,  Aux.,  29.44,  A  little  boy,  18  Cts.,         366  74 


Total,       3,679  17 

RHODB  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.— }in.  Clara  J. 
Harnetield,  Treas.  Harrington,  Bayside 
Gleaners.  16;  Kuifiston,  Aux.,  2.65; 
Providence,  Academy  Ave.  Cli..  C.  E. 
Soc,  21.78;  Plymouth  Cb.,  Aux.,  30,  Pil- 
grim Ch..  Little  Pilgrims,  42.  Union  Ch., 
Union  Workers.  11.50;  Westerly,  Aux., 
11 ;  Memorial  Offering,  East  Providence, 
United  CU.,  Aux.,  3;  Pawtucket,  Paw- 
tucket  Ch.,  Aux.,  100;  Providence,  Be- 
neficent Ch.,  Aux.,  22,  Central  Ch.,  Aux., 
32.86,  Union  Ch.,  A  friend,  1,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet T.  Dean,  5,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Day.  50  cts., 
A  friend.  1,  Dr.  Pauline  Root,  2,  A  sis- 
ter. 20  cts.;  Riverside,  A  little  sick  girl, 
16  CU.;  Seekonk  and  East  Providence, 
Aux..  12.50,  315  15 

Total,  315  15 

OOWNROTIODT. 

Eastern  Conn.  Braneh.—M\sn  Mary  L 
Lockwood,  Treas.  Groton.  C.  E.  Soc, 
2.50;  New  London,  First  Ch..  Aux.,  23; 
Norwich,  Park  Ch..  Aux.,  60;  Old  Lyme. 
Mrs.  Matson.  10;  Pomfret.  Aux..  25.  110  50 

Harford  Branch.  —  Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.  Collinsville.  Aux..  29.12. 
A  friend,  11.88;  Hartford,  First  (Jh.,  M. 
C.  60.50.  Park  Ch.,  Aux  .  1.50.  8.  8.  (in 
mem.  of  Dea.  A.  L.  Hunt).  30;  New  Brit- 
ain. South  Ch..  Aux.,  30  65.  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  2;  Newington.  Cheerful  Givers 
M.  C.  16;  South  Manchester,  Aux.,  27; 
Tolland.  Anx..  5,  213  65 

New  Haven  Branch.— yuns  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Ansonia,  Aux..  n7;  Bethel,  W. 
B.,3:  Bridgeport,  Park  St.  Ch..  Fuller- 
ton  Mem.  Circle  (to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs. 
George  W.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Charles  Berg- 
mann,  Miss  Mary  L.  Dimond,  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Walkley.  Miss  Anna  Studley),  125, 
West  End  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  26  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brwin),  30,  C.  B.  Soc,  6; 
Centrehrook,  Aux..  1.60;  Clinton,  Anx. 
(of  wh.  25  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Albert  Mer- 
rill). 34.40;  Cromwell,  Aux.,  30.44;  Dan- 
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bury.  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  111.86;  DeepRlTor, 
Aux.,  16;  Derby,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  2;  Dur- 
ham. Aqx.,  30;  East  Hafldam,  C.E.  Soc., 
lu;  East  Haven,  Aux.,  10,  M.  C,  lu,  G. 
Rull,  7.15;  HaddaiD,  Aux.  (with  prev. 
coiitri.  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Wiiiuifred  M. 
Lewis),  9;  Higgaiium,  Aux.,  87.25;  Kil- 
lingwurth,  Aux.,  3;  LitchtlelU,  Y.  L., 
211,  C.  L.  Soc.,  19.50;  Merldeii,  First  Ch., 
C.  6.,  35,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  2:  Middletown, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.  (25  by  Mrs.  James  H. 
Buiice  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Warren  S. 
Williams,  25  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bradley 
to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Marian  H.  liradley, 
and  25  by  Miss  Caroline  M.  liacoii  to 
const,  herself  a  L.  M.),  146.10,  South  Ch., 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M's  Miss  Susan  Wood- 
man, Miss  Jesaie  Ward,  Mrs.  Lily  P. 
Craig),  75,  U.  W.  (of  wh.  25  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Anna  Bill),  30,  C.  Roll.  13.20;  Nau- 
gatuck,  Aux.,  102.57 ;  New  Haven,  Dav- 
enport Ch.,  Aux.,  16,  Dwight  Place,  F. 
M.  C.,25,  English  Hall,  Aux.,  27,  Howard 
Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  40,  Plymouth  Ch.,  C. 
Roll,  20,  Taylor  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  United 
Ch.,  P.  S.  of  M.,  Aux.,  5.30,  C.  Roll,  3.25, 
Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  2,  Welcome  Hall,  L.  B.,  t , 
Yale  College  Ch.,  Aux.,  36;  New  Mil- 
ford,  G.  L.,  25;  New  Preston,  C.  E.  Soc, 
5;  Newtown,  Aux.,  34;  North  Madison, 
Aux.,3.65;  Norwalic,  Aux.,30;  Plymouth, 
C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Portland,  Aux.,  30,  Build- 
ers, 4;  Shelton,  Aux.  (const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Richard  H.  Hubbell),  25,  C.  Roll,  8.40; 
South  Britian,  W.  A.,3;  South  Norwalk, 
Aux.,  80;  SUmford,  Y.  L,  19.55;  Strat- 
ford, S.  S.,  35;  Torrlngtou,  Third  Ch., 
Aux.,  97;  Trumbull,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Elmore  T.  Nichols),  37, 
M.  C,  5;  Warren,  Aux.  (of  wh.  2f  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Sarah  £.  Sackett),  36.25; 
Waterbury,  Second  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  50; 
Watertown,  Y.  L.,  20;  Westport,  Aux., 
10;  Whltneyville,.Aux.,47;  Woodbridge, 
Aux.,  30;  Woodbury,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
22.60.  2,064  07 

Tnm^u/i.— A  friend,  200  00 

Total,        2,588  22 
WKW  YORK. 

BinQha7nton.—V{T9^.  Edward  Taylor,  10; 
Bridge  water,  Maria  M.  Bostwick,  25; 
Brooklyn,  Mrs.  George  C  Stebbins,  10; 
New  York  City.  A  Th.  Off.,  1,  46  00 

Nmv  York  State  /?ranc/k.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Trea.s.  Albany,  Anx.,  26,  Ch., 
10.  S.  S.,  10,  Bethany  Circle  King's  Dau., 
6.  Y.  L.  Kin^'R  Dau.,  7;  Antwerp,  Aux., 
26.  C.  R.  Soc  ,  6;  Aquebogne,  Aux.,  17; 
Baitine  Hollow.  Aux.,  16;  Bridgewater, 
Aux..  9.60.  Broadway  Tabernacle,  Aux., 
363;  Brooklyn.  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  166.66, 
Lee  Ave..  Aux..  20,  Dau.  of  Naomi,  3.25, 
T^wis  Ave.  Ch.,  Zephro  Circle,  6,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  M.  C,  30,  Puritan  Aux., 
60,  Park  Ch..  Aux..  10,  M.  C,  6,  C.  E. 
Soc.  20,  Parkvllle,  C.  K.  Soc,  6.23.  Jr. 
C  K.  Soo.,  2.10,  Pilgrim  Chapel  (Class 
17>.  30,  Immnnuel  Ch..  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
2.62.  Tomnkinn  Ave.  V\\.,  Aux.,50;  Blng- 
hamton.  Plymouth  Ch..  Aux.,  6:  Cam- 
den. Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.  6;  Candor,  C.E.  Soc, 
6;  Copenhagen.  Aux.,  20;  Crown  Point, 
Anx.,  11.60;  CorUand,  Miss.  Soc.  (to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Lillian  Holden,  Mrs. 


LiBEie  Waterbnr^),  60;  Elbridge,  Jr.  C* 
E.  Soc,  6;  Ellington,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  4; 
Fairport,  Aux.,  15;  Flushiog,  Aux.i 
40.70,  Acorn  Baud,  10;  GlovenvlUe, 
Aux.,  31.18.  Jr.  C.  £.  Soc,  5;  Hamiltoni 
Aux.,  25,  C.  £.  Soc,  8;  Homer,  Aux. 
(with  prev.  contrl.  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Ranney 
to  const,  herself  a  L.  M.),  8.  S.,  28.75, 
Houeoye  Cheerful  Givers,  10;  Ithaca, 
W.  M.  Soc,  8;  LitUe  Valley,  L.  M.  Soc. 
3.75;  Lysander,  W.  M.  Soc,  14;  Lock- 
port,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  22;  Middletown, 
S.  8.,  5;  Northfleld,  Aux.,  21;  North 
New  York,  Aux.,  5;  (irient,  Aaz.,  17; 
Phoenix,  W.  M.  Soc,  20,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc, 
5;  Poughkeepsie,  Anx.  (of  wh.  26  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Frost),  30:  Phila- 
delphia, Aux.,  12;  Rensselaer,  Aux.,  6; 
Riverhead,  C.  E.  Soc,  60;  Rodman,  L. 
M.  Soc,  21;  Scranton,  Pci.,  Aox.,  20; 
Sloan,  Aux.,  7;  Sherburne,  Anx.,  26; 
Sidney,  Aux.,  26,  8.  8.,  10.47;  Syracuse, 
Geddes  Ch.,  Mrs.  G.  O.  Gere,  20,  Willinr 
Workers,  10,  Silver  Circle,  6,  GoodwiO 
Ch.,  C.  W.  Soc,  15,  Jr.  0.  B.  Soc,  4,  Dan- 
forth  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Plymouth  Guild, 
87.63.  Pilgrim  Chapel,  L.  A.  Soc,  5;  Ti- 
conderoga,  Anx.,  38.46,  C.  E.  Soc,  6; 
Wellsville,  Aux.,  7.60;  West  Bloomfleld, 
Aux.,  20,  0.  E.  Soc,  5;  West  W infield, 
Aux.,  90.    Leas  expenses,  304.28,  i 


Total,       l,49t>      « 


5yraetiM.~Legacy  of  Mrs.  Esther  B. 
Cobb,  Plymouth  Ch^  through  Treasurer 
of  New  York  State  Branch,  ! 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— JUXtn  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.  D.  C,  Washington,  First 
Ch..  Aux.,  70;  Afd.,  Baltimore,  Aux., 
12.76;  N.  J.t  Bast  Orange,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  50,  Trmity  Ch.,  Senior  King's  Dan., 
10;  Orange  Valley,  Y.L.  M.  B.,21;  West- 
field,  8.  S.,  18.57;  Pa.,  Philadelphia, 
Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs.  How,  5.  Less 
expenses,  6.75, 


00 


Total, 


189 
189 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


^racVorcf.— Mrs.  E.  8.  Beckwith,  10;  Phil- 
adelphia, Eunice  D.  Sewall,  2.73,  1^ 

Total,  1^      ' 

NEBRASKA. 

Santee.—'ViXw  S.  Lizzie  Voorhees,  2,  Miss  ^ 

Mary  B.  Stocks,  2,  ^    ^ 

Total,  ^    ^ 

FLORIDA. 

Winter  Park.— Fine  Needles  M.  C,  f^  ^ 

Total,  5  00 

General  Funds,  g^iJ  75 


Gifts  for  Special  Objects, 
Variety  Account, 
Legacies, 


419  62 

48» 
T00« 


Total,     $9,481  S 


Prttident, 

Mrs.  H.  K.  JEWETT, 

Berkeley.  Cal. 

Treaxmr^r, 

Mrs.  S.  M.  LODGE, 

ia75  Sixth  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Treasurer  Youngs  Ladies*  Branch, 
Miss  GRACE  GOODHUE,  lyaj  Geary  Street. 


Homt  Secretaries, 

Mrs.  C.  B.  BRADLEY, 

2639  Durant  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  WILCOX, 
576  East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A  NOBLE   LIFE.— MRS.   MARY   E.    LOGAN. 

BY    MRS.   J.    II.    BREWER. 

I  COUNT  it  a  high  honor  that  I  am  privileged  to  bring  some  tribute  to  the 
iemory  of  the  noble  woman  whom  I  so  dearly  loved. 

From  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Logan  twenty-three  years  ago,  I 
^ve  thought  her  the  bravest,  most  self-sacrificing  woman  I  ever  knew. 

She  told  me  in  1877  that  when  they  went  to  their  far-away,  isolated  field 
fc   1874,  she  and  her  husband  said  that  they  would  not  be  separated ;  that 

one  must  come  away  they  both  would  come  ;  but  when,  late  in  1876,  it 
''as  necessary  for  her  to  seek  medical  assistance,  the  needs  of  the  work  was 
^  pressing  that  Mr.  Logan  felt  that  he  could  not  be  spared.  So  she  bravely 
^me  alone,  leaving  the  five-year-old  Arthur  with  Mr.  Logan.  And  it  was 
ot  coming  to  her  own  family  or  friends,  but  among  strangers !  She  told 
le  in  later  years,  contrasting  the  leave-taking  as  she  sailed  away,  after  we 
kad  known  and  loved  her,  that  when  they  first  left  native  land  for  their 
mknown,  untried  field,  no  loving  hands  clasped  theirs  in  parting;  no  cheery 
^oice  bade  them  Godspeed.  Their  few  days  in  San  Francisco  were  spent 
It  a  down-town  hotel,  and  they  made  no  acquaintances  among  the  Christian 
people  of  our  city. 

(379) 
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Arriving  in  San  Francisco  she  consulted  several  physicians,  determining 
that  if  tliere  was  hope  of  her  being  well  enough  to  go  back  by  return  trip  of 
the  Morning  Star,  she  would  remain  here,  and  not  go  East  to  see  her  father 
and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  She  did  receive  great  benefit  from  the 
skillful  care  of  Dr.  Charlotte  Brown,  and  after  three  months  sailed  again 
for  Micronesia,  taking  with  her  the  i6-days-old  adopted  Beulah,  who  has. 
been  a  joy  and  comfort  to  her  mother  all  her  life ;  and  when  she  was  twenty 
went  to  join  her  in  her  mission  work  at  Ruk,  where  her  presence  was  of 
inexpressible  comfort.  Mrs.  McLean,  Mrs.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Kellogg  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  remember  that  departure.  It  was  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice in  vvhicli  she  came  alone  the  first  time,  which  led  her  to  make  the 
journey  alone  last  year.  On  that  lonely  voyage  she  writes  :  "  I  was  so  glad 
and  thankful  to  give  my  daughter  to  the  work  at  Ruk,  even  though  my  heart 
cried  out  for  her,  and  I  longed  intensely  to  have  her  with  me  in  the  months 
to  come.  But  I  do  feel  with  all  my  heart  that  it  is  blessed  to  have  so  prec- 
ious a  gift  to  make  to  my  Saviour." 

In  1S79  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logan  left  tlieir  home  on  the  beautiful,  fertile  and 
healthful  island  of  Ponape,  to  live  for  a  year  on  one  of  the  low  coral  islands 
of  the  Mortlock  group :  the  object  was  to  complete  tlie  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Mortlock  language.     It  had  been  begun  on  Ponape, 
but  Mr.  Logan  felt  that  it  could  be  better  done  by  living  among  the  Mortlock 
people.     Their  journals  for  that  year  were  of  the  most  pathetic  interest. 
The  failure  of  Mr.  Logan's  health,  owing  to  their  location  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  obliged  to  live,  till  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  ;  and  she 
there  alone  with  him  and  the  two  children.     The  Morning  Star  was  two 
months  late  in  reaching  them  that  year,  and  food  gave  out  as  well  as  medi- 
cine.    There  was  nothing  left  which  he  could  eat  except  a  little  Graham 
flour,  of  which  she  made  bread  ;  and  the  last  loaf  of  that  was  baked  when 
the  Star  came  !     Tliink  of  the  agony  she  endured  in  seeing  her  loved  husband 
fade  and  sink,  without  any  human  help  to  call  upon.     The  natives  one  day 
offered  to  go  some  twenty  miles  to  a  trading  station  to  get  something  for 
Mr.  Logan  to  eat,  and  told  her  they  would  pay  for  it,  but  she   had  to  tell 
them  there  was  nothing  there  he  could  get.     The  translation  was  finished  in 
that  year,  and  is  still  used  by  several  groups  of  the  islands. 

A  few  months  later  the  surgeon  of  a  visiting  man  of  war  said  Mr.  Logan 
must  leave  Ponape,  whither  they  had  gone  fijom  the  Mortlocks,  hoping  to 
regain  his  health.  And  in  a  little  vessel,  in  a  rude  thatched  house  on  deck, 
only  four  feet  high  at  the  central  ridge,  they  made  a  voyage  of  seventy-six  days 
to  New  Zealand  :  again  a  little  flour  and  butter,  which  her  sister  had  sent  in 
sealed  tins,  was  the  only  food  he  could  take,  and  that  was  gone  when  they 
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iched  land.  After  a  rest  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Honoluln,  they  arrived 
re  in  April,  1883.  In  1884  they  went  back,  Mr.  Logan  still  very  frail 
)king,  this  time  to  the  new  mission,  Ruk,  where  tliey  were  alone  the  first 
ar,  no  other  white  people  there,  and  their  lives  in  danger  many  times 
m  the  savage  natives.  Yet  their  journals,  which  I  have  been  reading 
er  of  late,  are  cheerful  and  ho{>eful,  and  tell  of  a  great  work  accomplished, 
lich  was  still  going  on  in  1887,  when  Mr.  Logan  was  stricken  with  fever, 
d  "  went  home  "  December  27th.     Mrs.  Logan  wrote  of  the  long  weeks 

his  illness.  "  From  the  first  a  terrible  fear  was  tugging  at  my  heart. 
7  to  think  what  it  would  be,  you  who  have  eagerly  watched  the  face  of  a 
lysician  as  he  sat  by  the  bed  of  a  loved  one,  what  it  would  be  if  you  had 
•  physician,  no  adviser,  no  helper;  if  you  had  no  cooling  drinks  for  the 
•icken  one.  No  one  but  God  knows  the  agony  of  those  weeks, — the  pain, 
e  suffering  for  him;  the  anxiety,  the  dread,  the  despair  for  me!"  Mr. 
ygun  was  cheerful  to  the  last.  His  chief  solicitude  was  how  to  provide 
r  the  great  work  after  his  death,  which  he  felt  to  be  approaching.     He  said 

his  wife,  **  When  you  go  home,  you  must  tell  those  young  men  and 
omen  how  much  they  are  heeded  here."  *'  How  can  I  tell  them,"  she 
plied,  "  to  come  here  and  bear  what  we  have  borne,  and  to  pass  through 
f>at  I  am  passing  now."  "  It  is  the  Lord's  work,"  the  dying  man  answered ; 
'^  is  worth  all  we  are  giving  for  it." 

fn  1888  Mrs.  Logan  came  home  with  the  children.  And  the  next  year, 
^ing  them  with  friends  in  the  homeland,  she  went  back  to  Ruk  alone, 
*use  the  work  seemed  to  need  her  so  much.  In  a  personal  letter  she 
h  •*  as  for  the  discomforts  of  the  voyage,  you  know  I  learned  to  bear 
*^  long  ago." 

he  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  loving  people  at  Ruk,  and  took 
he  work  of  the  girls'  school,  having  the  entire  charge  of  about  twenty 
*•     She  writes  of  her  joy  in  welcoming  Miss  Kinney  at  the  end  of  the 

year. 
Cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  extract  from  her  journal  of  1891,  when 

had  hoped  for  helpers  by  the  Star  and  no  one  came :  "  I  have  lived 
'^igh  such  disappointments  before,  but  I  do  not  think  the  friends  at  home 
erstand  the  bitterness  of  it,  or  what  it  means  to  the  work.  You  are 
^derfully  good  to  us  in  so  many,  many  ways,  and  we  do  appreciate  it; 
love  and  thank  you ;  but  you  do  fail  us  in  some  of  the  hard  and  trying 
ces.     We  read  in  our  new  papers,  a  year  old  and  more,  some  of  them,  of 

growing  interest,  and  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  in  missionary 
rk.  Dear  friends,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  we,  away  out  here  on  the 
;e,  should  have  some  more  substantial  evidence  of  this  interest  than  the 
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thrills  which  come  over  us  as  we  read  of  conventions  and  rallies  and  volun- 
teer movements?  We  want  workers,  live  men  and  women,  filled  with  zeal 
and  wisdom,  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  will  not  say  anything  of  our- 
selves, we  will  not  plead  our  loneliness  or  our  rustiness  (we  live  so  out  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  new  ways  and  means)  or  our  weakness,  physical  or  other- 
wise, but  the  work.  Do  some  of  you  come  over  and  help  us,  for  the  work 
needs  you." 

I  think  it  was  in  1894  that  Mrs.  Logan  came  again  to  America  and  spent 
two  years  with  her  children,  and  put  through  the  press  a  hymn  book  and 
several  other  books  in  the  Ruk  language.  She  traveled  about  and  spoke 
many  times  also. 

She  returned  to  Ruk  in  1896  to  find  the  work  more  and  more  encouraging. 
She  went  that  year  with  Mr.  Price  on  the  visit  to  the  Mortlock  Islands,  and 
spent  two  days  on  the  little  island  where  they  had  lived  a  year  in  the  little 
native-built  house.  "They  were  days  not  to  be  forgotten;  old  memories 
crowded  thick  and  fast  upon  me,  and  heart  and  eyes  were  again  and  again 
filled  beyond  control."  She  closed  her  journal,  as  they  were  expecting  the 
Star,  with  these  words :  **  Think  of  us  as  with  abundance  of  hopeful  work 
to  do,  and  glad  in  the  doing  of  it,"  and  asks  the  prayers  of  all  God's  people. 
Her  precious  Beulah  was  on  the  Star,  a  glad  surprise,  and  her  heart  over- 
flowed with  gratitude. 

Eighteen  ninety-eight  passed  busily  and  happily :  they  looked  long  for  the 
Star,  which  did  not  go  on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Missionaries  an ci 
supplies  were  sent  by  a  small  vessel  from  San  Francisco.  The  supplies  at 
Ruk  were  very  short,  but  they  had  managed  to  get  along.  She  writes  "  Mis- 
sionaries, mail,  supplies,  oh,  how  much  it  means  to  us!  Does  anyone  sa^^' 
we  do  not  get  some  glimpses  of  heavenly  joys  here  on  earth?  Let  hiinn 
come  to  Micronesia  !  We  can  assure  him  of  joyful  experiences,  as  well  £i  ^ 
those  supposed  to  develop  saintliness. 

The  long,  hard  journeys  are  over,  and  the  heroic  sacrifices,  and  she  h»s 
entered  upon  her  reward.     What  a  multitude  of  stars  she  has  in  her  crowf 
of  rejoicing  !     And  her  work  in  these  islands  will  go  on  forever.     May  we 
not  live  more  consecrated,   self-sacrificing   lives,  and   work    more  for  the 
upbuilding  of  Christ's  kingdom,  inspired  by  the  saintly  life  of  Mrs.  Logan. 


Friends  of  Miss  Beulah  Logan  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  arrived  in 
Honolulu  early  in  May,  and  is  resting  among  old  friends.  We  trust  she 
will  soon  be  brought  to  this  country  in  renewed  health  and  strength. 


Pretidtni, 

Mrs.  MOSES  SMITH, 

tS  S.  Leavitt  Street,  Chicag^o,  111. 

Recordin/f  Secretary, 
Miss  M.  D.  WINGATE, 
603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Treasurer, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  LEAKE, 

218  Cass  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Assistant  Treasurer, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

507  Munroe  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 


Editor  of  *'  Mission  Studies.** 
Miss  SARAH   POLLOCK,  Room  603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  "Life  and  Light** 
Miss  MARY  PAGE   WRIGHT,  Room  603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 


AT   EVENTIME. 

Tonight,  my  soul,  be  still  and  sleep: 
The  storms  are  raging  on  God*8  deep, — 
God's  deep,  not  thine;  be  still  and  sleep. 

To-night,  my  soul,  be  still  and  sleep: 

God*8  love  is  strong  while  night  hours  creep, — 

God*8  love,  not  thine;  be  still  and  sleep. 

To-night,  my  soul,  be  still  and  sleep:  . 
God's  hand  shall  still  the  tempest's  sweep, — 
God's  hand,  not  thine;  be  still  and  sle&p. 

To-night,  my  soul,  be  still  and  sleep: 

God's  heaven  will  comfort  those  who  weep, — 

God's  heaven,  and  thine;  be  still  and  sleep. 

—James  Arnold  Blaisdelly  in  **  Sunday-School  Times,''* 
(383) 
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A  CENTURY  CALL.* 

[Note. — This  century  offering  consists  of  one  thousand  **  Twenties."  Pledge  cards 
are  prepared,  and  an  attractive  certificate  will  be  sent  to  donors  or  collectors  of 
*•  Twenties,'*  whicK  may  be  kept  as  souvenirs  of  the  century  year.  Two  hundred 
** Twenties"  are  offered  to  the  young  people,  for  whom  collecting  cards  and  certifi- 
cates are  also  ready.  The  children  are  asked  for  $500  for  the  Wadale  School  Building, 
which  is  divided  into  shares  of  $1  each,  for  which  collecting  cards  are  ready.  Each 
child  collecting  a  dollar  will  be  given  a  certificate  of  stock  as  a  souvenir.  Send  all 
money  for  the  century  fund  to  your  Branch  treasurer.    Ask  for  your  certificates.] 

We  have  reached  a  culminating  point  in  the  history  of  missions.  The 
era  of  preparation  is  past,  the  era  of  accomplishment  dawns.  God  has  put 
great  honor  upon  women  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  centur}'.  They 
have  been  trusted  with  higher,  broader  service  than  the  women  of  all  the 
generations  that  went  before.  But  we  have  come  to  this  epoch  with  an  un- 
fulfilled service.  The  Paul  Reveres  of  the  Board  of  the  Interior  have  waited 
with  throbbiiig  pulse  the  signal  to  warn  their  sisters  *^to  be  up  and  to  arm" 
in  behalf  of  their  representatives  on  the  foreign  field. 

During  the  years  when  debt  pressed  sore,  needs  accumulated ;  urgent,  im- 
perative needs,  that  could  not  be  met.  And  now  the  signal  has  been  given, 
the  debt  has  been  paid,  and  the  strait  in  which  some  of  our  missionaries  now 
are,  should  no  longer  be  kept  from  the  great  body  of  the  women  of  the  In- 
terior. These  needs  are  made  known,  not  always  by  the  brave  souls  stand- 
ing so  heroically  at  their  posts,  but  often  by  others  who  write  unbeknown  to 
those  of  whom  they  write. 

The  leaky,  unsanitary  school  building  at  Erzroom,  Turkey,  and  the  un- 
wholesome native  house  in  which  the  missionaries  are  living  at  Niigata, 
Japan,  have  already  been  set  forth. 

At  Shao-wu,  China,  the  -Bement  sisters,  teacher  and  physician,  stand 
empty  handed.  They  have  neither  house  nor  schoolhouse,  dispensary  nor 
hospital.  They  have  before  them  a  field  where  there  are  f\wQ  thousand  in- 
quirers, with  two  thousand  more  over  the  border  in  Kiang  Si  province. 
To  give  the  gospel  to  the  women  and  girls  in  this  field  is  a  glorious  work. 

At  Pagoda  Anchorage,  in  the  FoochOw  Mission,  there  is  no  home  for  Miss 
Borts,  nor  for  the  associate  she  sorely  needs,  who  is  waiting  to  be  sent. 

In  India,  where  the  famine  rages,  and  where  children  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained  are  now  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  mission  schools, 
a  dormitory  for  their  shelter  and  protection  is  needed  at  Wadale. 

There  are  other  needs  besides  those  of  buildings.  In  Kamundongo,  West 
Central  Africa,  one  woman  is  carrying  three  schools^  while  the  great  work 
among  the  women  lies  untouched  around  her. 

♦This  paper,  in  leaflet  form,  will  be  sent  freely  on  application  to  Miss  M.  D.  Win- 
gate,  Room  603,  59  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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irdin  Girls'  High  School,  the  only  one  for  Arabic-speaking  girls 
',  is  ready  to  be  closed  for  lack  of  a  missionary.  In  Marash 
leath  and  sickness  have  reduced  the  force  of  American  teachers 
5  to  one,  and  the  mission  feels  that'tlie  college  must  be  closed 
racher  is  sent.  The  missionaries  at  Sivas,  a  city  of  40,000  people, 
•  of  ninety  towns  and  villages,  for  three  years  have  begged  for 
dy. 
rth  China  Mission  still  waits  for  its  Bible  Training  School,  for  the 

physician  for  Peking,  for  the  added  teacher  for  the  Bridgman 
r  the  two  single  ladies  to  open  up  woman's  work  at  Lin-Ching, 
ler  for  the  Girls'  School  at  Kj^lgan. 

f  these  accumulated  needs  have  waited  for  years.  A  century  of- 
$20,000,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  regular  appropriations, 
far  to  complete  this  unfinished  work.  Such  a  century  ofl^ering  is 
ossible,  but  practicable  for  the  166,000  women  of  the  Congrega- 
rches  of  the  Interior.  The  marvelous  results  of  our  missionary 
le  past  justify  us  in  attempting  greater  things. 

lenominations  have  been,  and  are,  astir.  In  England  the  Bap- 
I  Missionary  Society  raised  over  $500,000  for  its  centenary  year; 
fi  Missionary  Society  gathered  a  centenary  fund  of  $325,000;  the 
ionalists  of  England  have  proposed  to  raise  a  twentieth  century 
alf  a  million  pounds.  The  women  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
eluding  both  East  and  West,  are  raising  a  thank  offering  of  $200,- 
completed  by  Jan.  31,  1901.  The  ladies  of  the  Christian  denom- 
;  aiming  at  $130,000  for  the  century  year. 

,  can  advance !  These  unmet  needs  are  God's  beckoning  hand. 
y  accident  that  we  live  in  a  time  when,  with  a  seer's  vision,  we 
3n  into  the  century  to  come.  God  has  set  us  each  in  her  own 
Lilfill  her  own  part  in  his  infinite  purposes. 

leteenth  century  began  with  evident  majiifestations  of  the  Holy 
1  it  has  been  a  century  of  power.  It  is  by  prayer,  by  faith,  through 
edience  that  we  may  "  expect  greater  things  from  God  "  in  the 
:entury.  We  see  the  great  resources  with  which  we  are  intrusted. 
•w  our  gold,  our  silver,  our  time,  our  prayers  are  being  transmuted 
»  awakened,  souls  purified,  nations  uplifted. 

I  send  on  this  century  call.  One  thousand  twenties  for  the  twen- 
ry !  Are  there  not  a  thousand  women  in  the  fifteen  Branches  and 
the  Board  of  the  Interior  that  C2lx\  ^ive  or  collect  a  share  of  twenty 

the  twentieth  century.  Are  there  not  thousands  who  can  give 
>f  twenty  to  make  up  these  thousand  shares  ? 
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Let  all  help  joyfully — the  older  ones  who  rejoice  with  thanksgiving  that 
they  live  to  see  this  epoch  ;  the  young  who  look  forward  to  grander  achiev^ 
ments;  and  the  children  into  whose  hands  much  of  the  work  of  the  twentieth 

century  will  fall. 

Awake,  awake;  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion; 
Put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O  Jerusalem. 

Sarah  Pollock, 

For  the  Executive  CommitUi. 


FOUR  WOMEN'S  WORK  IN  SOUTH  INDIA. 

BY   MRS.    MAUDE   B.  JEFFREY. 

Four  Bible-women  worked  during  the  year  1899  in  Melur  station.  All 
of  these  are  supported  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I. 

Rose  and  Pakiam  took  up  a  pioneer  work  among  the  villages  around 
Melur.  They  leave  Melur  about  9.30  every  morning  and  return  at  five  in 
the  evening.     Their  work  has  been  of  a  kind  rather  difficult  to  report. 

Village  women  are  more  indifferent  than  Hindu  women  of  large  towns 
and  cities.  At  first  our  Bible-women  are  not  even  civilly  received;  but 
sfowly  they  work  their  way  and  interest  the  ignorant  village  women  in  the 
interesting  Bible  stories. 

Rose  and  Pakiam  visit  one,  and  if  near  together,  two  villages  a  day.  They 
go  from  house  to  house  and  talk  to  the  women  as  they  are  about  their  work. 
It  is  slow  work  teaching  women  just  who  Christ  is, — what  he  has  to  do  with 
their  lives.  A  new  spirit  is  reported  lately.  The  village  women  welcome 
the  Bible  women  cordially,  and  we  hope  for  more  tangible  results  in  the 
future. 

The  opportunity  is  seized  wherever  groups  of  people  are  together  to  hold 
meetings.  Men  are  often  reached  in  these  meetings,  and  they  often  question 
and  show  a  desire  to  know  more  about  Jesus. 

Rose  succeeded  early  in  the  year  in  getting  ten  Mohammedan  women  in    I 
one  of  our  nearer  towns  to  read  ;  I  visited  them  and  found  them  doing  nicely,    ' 
but  am  sorry  to  say  tliey  are  not  reading  now.     Our  Bible-women  use  the 
primer  and  first  reader  for  instruction,  and  when  these  are  completed  the    j 
Bible  becomes  the  text-hook.      All  along,  even  when  studying  these  first 
books,  they  are  taught  Bible  verses  and  stories.     Many  of  the  Mohammedan 
women  will  study  until  able  to  read  the  Bible,  then  refuse  to  read  that.   They 
would  go  if  a  school  text-book  were  used.     We  hold  fast  to  our  rule,  and  so 
lost  these  ten  women  as  pupils.     We  can  only  hope  that  some  seed  will  takt 
root,  even  there  where  the  ground  seems  so  hard. 
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I  Pakiam  was  ill  and  laid  aside  from  work  three  months  last  year.  The 
people  from  the  villages  began  to  inquire  why  she  was  not  coming,  and  from 
one  village  (where  a  few  years  ago  they  treated  all  our  helpers  very  indiffer- 
ently and  persecuted  some  of  them)  women  came  to  inquire  why  Pakiani 
did  not  come  to  them  any  more,  and  said  if  she  would  come  four  women 
would  now  study  with  her  and  more  would  follow.  Fortunately  Pakiam 
was  then  much  better,  and  very  soon  was  able  to  take  up  her  work  and  start 
those  four  women  in  learning  to  read.  If  you  were  only  here  and  under- 
ttooci  what  hard  soil  this  Melur  station  is,  you  would  feel  the  thrill  of  joy  we 
did  when  we  heard  of  this  opening — small  though  it  is — into  the  village 
Work. 

I  cannot  go  out  with  the  women  very  often,  but  I  keep  in  close  touch,  as 
they  coipe  in  every  evening  and  report  their  day's  work  to  me.  I  am  greatly 
encouraged,  and  assured  that  this  quiet  work  among  the  village  women  is 
doing  much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AFRICA. 
FUNERAL    CEREMONIES    IN    AFRICA. 

BY   MRS.    MARION    M.    WEBSTER. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  four  ladies,  Mrs.  Stover,  Mrs.  Fay,  Miss  Fay  and  my- 
•elf,  all  attended  a  native  funeral.  We  went  from  tlic  village  to  the  ceme- 
teiyand  saw  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end.  We  took  our  luncheon, 
«nd  when  we  reached  the  cemetery  went  off  into  the  woods  and  ate  it. 

The  deceased  was  a  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  living 
in  one  of  the  two  villages  quite  near  to  us.  She  hnd  been  ill  for  a  week, 
bill  it  was  not  until  near  the  end  that  anyone  realized  that  her  case  w.is 
serious.  She  died  Saturday  evening,  but  was  not  buried  until  Wednesday. 
They  bad  to  wait  for  relatives  to  come,  and  they  all  live  two  days'  journey 
•way. 

The  husband  expressed  no  desire  for  a  Christian  burial,  but  left  everything 
*8thc  hands  of  relatives,  which  is  customary  in  this  land.  She  was  a  sister 
^one  and  cousin  of  another  young  man  doing  work  in  the  district  of 
tjMnda.  Their  desire  was  that  she  should  be  buried  in  a  Christian  manner, 
^  had  she  still  been  a  Christian  they  would  have  insisted  upon  it ;  but 
tbey  did  not  think  it  wise  to  do  so,  as  it  would  have  made  a  great  ado  among 
tbe  relatives  on  both  sides. 
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We  went  down  to  the  village  about  ten  o'clock.  They  had  the  remaii 
out  and  fastened  to  the  bier  and  everything  ready  for  the  start.  (The  bi 
is  similar  to  a  tepoia^  and  has  long,  full  curtains  all  around,  reaching  almo 
to  the  ground.)  After  the  bier  had  been  removed  from  the  two  sticks  c 
which  it  rested,  and  put  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  an  offering  of  t\« 
pieces  of  cloth,  of  about  eight  yards  each,  was  made  to  the  spirits.  W 
were  not  close  enougli  to  hear  what  was  said,  but  the  man  stood  by  the  sic 
of  the  bier,  holding  the  cloth — a  piece  in  each  hand — toward  the  corpse 
The  cloth  was  then  carried  away  and  put  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  villag( 
What  becomes  of  it  afterwards  I  do  not  know. 

The  husband  is  now  brought  out,  who  has  been  sleeping  these  thrc 
days  and  nights  in  the  room  with  the  body,  and  has  eaten  nothing  but 
little  tliin  gruel  all  that  time.  He  is  covered  entirely  with  a  cloth*and  res 
his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  an  old  woman,  who  leads  him  beside  the  bie 
He  wails  there  a  few  minutes,  and  then  anotlier  old  woman  pours  a  gourd  < 
water  over  his  bare  back.  He  is  then  led  off  to  another  house  in  the  villagi 
where  he  will  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  till  he  is  through  mourninj 
They  sometimes  mourn  a  month,  sometimes  two  or  three  or  more. 

When  tlie  bier  passed  out  of  the  village  several  guns  were  fired  by  fricn< 
and  relatives,  and  the  women  cried.  At  intervals  along  the  way  more  gui 
were  fired,  and  half  way  to  the  cemetery  the  company  stopped,  a  drum  w; 
brought,  and  they  danced  for  an  hour.  Only  a  few  took  part  in  the  danc 
mostly  those  from  the  village  where  she  lived.  None  of  the  relatives  dance 
They  formed  in  a  circle,  men  and  women  together,  and  moved  slowly  rour 
and  round,  wriggling  the  whole  body  as  they  moved. 

When  they  reached  the  cemeter}^  where  some  of  our  young  men  and  bo 
.were  digging  the  grave,  we  went  off  and  ate  our  luncheon.  When  v 
returned  they  had  already  begun  to  pilulu;  that  is,  to  question  the  dei 
woman  to  find  out  who  had  caused  her. death.  (They  believe  that  the  spii 
returns  to  the  body  on  the  day  of  burial.)  *Two  men  held  on  their  shoulde 
the  pole  of  the  bier,  while  a  third  stood  in  l<;ont  of  the  bier  with  a  litt 
basket  of  cornmeal  in  one  hand,  and  questionea\the  corpse.  The  spirit 
supposed  to  send  the  men  forward  if  the  answer  is\n  affirmative,  and  bac 
ward  if  it  is  a  negative.  In  this  case  there  was-Jio  response  whateve 
They  changed  the  holders,  and  they  changed  the  questioner,  but  it  was  of  i 
use;  the  spirit  was  dumb.  It  was  really  a  ludicrous,  and  at  the  same  tir 
a  painful  and  pathetic  sight, — those  old  men  standing  beibre  that  dead  bod 
pleading,  coaxing  and  imploring  it  to  answer  their  que.lions,  while  eve 
few  minutes  a  little  pinch  of  meal  from  the  basket  was  thrown  into  the  : 
before  the  corpse. 
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After  working  in  this  way  over  two  hours  a  consultation  was  held,  and 
they  agreed  that  because  the  white  ladies  were  present  perhaps  the  spirit 
was  bashful,  so  they  went  off  out  of  sight,  and  worked  another  half  hour, 
but  with  no  better  success ;  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  bury  her. 

The  house  in  which  she  died  will  be  pulled  down.  The  planks  of  the 
door  were  used  to  cover  the  body  securely  in  the  grave  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  wild  beasts. 


A   LETTER   TO   THE   CHILDREN. 

My  dear  Little  Friends  :  I  have  been  in  China  about  ten  years, 
and'even  though  I  had  often  heard  of  smallpox,  which  is  so  common  a 
disease  here,  I  had  never  seen  a  case.  During  the  last  winter  it  has  been 
very  prevalent,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  has  proved  fatal. 

Early  in  January  this  terrible  disease  came  into  our  school,  and  on  the 
eighth  a  most  interesting  little  girl  of  twelve  years  was  taken  from  our  num- 
ber. This  is  the  first  death  in  our  school,  and  we  all  miss  her  happy, 
merry  laugh. 

She  was  a  loving  child.  Her  grandmother  is  matron  in  the  hospital. 
Some  of  you  may  have  heard  how  she  came  here  a  few  years  ago  with 
cataract  in  both  eyes,  led  by  her  little  boy,  *'  No  Silver.'*  He  was  called 
this  because  when  he  was  born  his  mother,  who  lived  in  the  region  of  the 
Yellow  River,  was  very  poor. 

He  and  his  grandmother  were  forlorn,  in  their  thin,  ragged,  dirty 
clothes,  and  the  poverty  of  their  minds  and  hearts  was  quite  as  great.  Dr. 
Peck  operated  on  her  eyes,  and  she  received  very  good  si^ht  in  one  eye. 
Since  then  she  has  been  in  the  hospital  here  to  help  the  poor  sick  women 
and  children  who  come  here  to  learn  a  little  of  the  truth. 

Four  years  ago  Shu  Liang,  or  Pure  Goodness,  came  to  stay  with  her 
grandmother,  and  every  one  who  came  to  know  her  loved  her  dearly. 
She  was  very  helpful  in  teaching  old,  stupid  women  and  others  who  came 
to  the  hospital  for  a  few  days,  and  many  a  one  would  mourn  now  if  she 
knew  of  her  death.  While  we  miss  her  I  love  to  think  of  those  to  whom 
she  taught  the  Commandments  and  a  little  prayer.  Oftentimes,  too,  she 
would  go  and  pray  with  some  one  who  was  in  pain.  So  she,  thougl\  but 
a  child,  "being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

Chinese  children  are  not  under  good  control.  A  day  or  two  after  she 
was  taken  sick  I  went  to  the  room  and  found  her  grandmother  crying. 
She  was  standing  outside  the  door,  and  said  to  me,  as  her  eyes  met  mine, 
**  She's  angry  with  me,  and  says  she  won't  drink  anything  all  day." 
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I  spoke  to  the  child  and  told  her  it  was  very  wrong  for  her  to  do  s 
insisted  on  her  taking  a  drink  or  something  her  grandmother  had  m^ 
her.  Then,  after  reminding  her  how  kind  her  grandmother  had  I 
asked,  "  What  ought  you  to  say  to  her?" 

*The  dear  little  voice — I  hear  it  now — said  at  once,  *'  Grandma,  gra 
Vm  sorry."  From  this  you  will  see  that  our  dear  little  Chinese  girli 
to  struggle  against  wanting  to  have  their  own  way.  • 

She  was  unconscious  at  the  last,  and  we  never  shall  know  whj 
thoughts  were,  but  she  was  a  true  Christian,  and  one  of  Jesus'  little  I 
Had  the  missionaries  not  been  here  in  China  she  never  would  have  1 
of  Jesus'  love.     Now  she  has  gone  to  be  with  Him. 

A  little  girl  of  that  age  would  hardly  have  a  coffin  for  her  burial ;  b 
of  course,  wanted  her  to  have  one,  and  so  used  a  small  amount  fro 
five-dollar  gold  piece  which  a  dear  little  girl  in  La  Grange  gave  us  fc 
purpose.  Her  **  School  Sisters "  made  the  two  characters  which 
"  Peace  "  of  evergreen,  and  put  them  on  the  top  of  the  coffin. 

The  longer  I  live  in  China  the  more  thankful  I  am  because  I  kno 

*'  Jesus  loves  me,"  and  that  so  many  here  are  learning,  too,  to  sing, 

*'  I  am  so  glad  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
Tells  of  his  love  in  the  Book  he  has  given.'* 

I  hope  all  who  read  of  this  little  girl  will  give  and  pray  more  tha 
before  to  help  in  sending  the  good  tidings  to  peoples  of  every  land. 

Ever  your  loving  friend, 
Pang-Chuang,  China.  Grace  Wvck< 
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AN  ARMENIAN   BIBLE   WOMAN  JUST    STARTING   OUT.      See  page  299. 
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CENTRAL  TURKEY. 
A    MEMORIAL    MELODY. 

BV   MRS.    H.    WEST-ASADOORIAN. 
**  These  stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel  forever."— yMifaMr. 

Twelve  priests  in  their  long  robes  bearing  tlie  ark  stand  **  firm  oa  dry 
ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan  until  all  the  people  were  passed  clean  over 
Jordan." 

Ere  the  waters  cover  the  ground  and  time  flows  on  eflTacing  from  memory 
the  great  wonders  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God,  each  priest  returns  and  car- 
ries reverently  from  tiiat  river  bed  a  stone  to  set  up  for  a  memorial  in 
Jordan  valley.  The  Divine  command  was,  **  Remember  all  the  way  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  led  thee." 

Throughout  Turkey  to-day  are  found  many  heaps  of  stones  that  God  has 
preserved  for  his  children  to  look  at,  that  they  may  not  forget  his  guiding 
hand  through  all  history,  and  that  they  may  remember  he  "  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever." 

Northwest  of  Jordan,  on  the  shore  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  are  heaps  or 
stones  that  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Seleucia,  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  where 
the  believers  were  first  called  Christians.  Silence  reigns  where  oiKie  was 
great  traflic.  Mt.  Casius  stands  the  same,  and  the  rich  green  plain  at  its 
base  through  which  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  winding  Orontes  find  their 
way  to  the  sea.  Here  the  Mediterranean,  vying  with  tiie  deep  blue  of  tiie 
Oriental  sky,  with  ceaseless  roar  continues  to  wasii  against"  these  ancient 
piers  whence  the  first  and  greatest  missionary  set  sail  to  preach  Christ  to  tlie 
other  countries  that  knew  him  not. 

It  is  easy  to  see  Paul  standing  there,  his  dress,  his  manner,  his  keen  in- 
tellect manifesting  the  strong  faith  and  courage  that  set  in  motion  the  great 
work  of  converting  the  world  to  Christ.  Tliere  is  a  small  delegation 
standing  beside  hlni,  representing  the  first  missionary  society,  to  wisli  him 
Godspeed,  and  clasping  hands  in  prayer  and  song,  words  are  uttered  bv 
that  apostle  which,  like  those  ceaseless  waves,  liave  rolled  on  through  nine- 
teen centuries,  and  reiterated  at  the  council  of  thousands  of  modern  apostles 
clasping  hands  in  one  great  circle  singing  "The  whole  wide  world  for 
Jesus." 

The  wonderful  story  of  '^  Ben  Hur  "  lias  touched  the  many  ruins  at  An- 
tioch, recalling  the  city  in  all  its  ancient  splendor;  and  the  wonderful  natural 
charms  of  Daphne,  with  mountain  torrents  pouring  from  the  rocky  heights, 
proclaims  to  every  crumbling  ruin,  ••'  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
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CITY   OF   BIRIJIK   ON  THE   RIVER   EUPHRATES. 

In  taking  the  two  days*  journey  from  the  coast  across  the  Celician  plain, 
at  was  once  the  granary  of  the  world,  the  traveler  crosses  Roman  bridges, 
les  over  remains  of  Roman  roads,  meets  moss-grown  aqueducts,  and  piles 
brick  and  stones  telling  of  cities  that  dotted  the  plain,  but  now  even  their 
mes  are  unknown. 

\t  the  downfall  of  that  great  empire  the  country  lost  nothing  of  all  its 
tility,  mineral  wealth  and  natural  resources.  Nature  lives  on.  The  lark 
.  continued  to  soar  each  early  morning  for  an  outlook,  and  descended 
h  the  same  refrain  in  its  native  tongue,  "  Waiting,  waiting."  And 
ing  the  last  century,  in  which  the  world  has  been  waking  up  to  missions, 

nightingale  has  caroled  every  morning*  and  evening,  ^'  Coming,  coming, 
ling."      • 

•*ollowing  the  caravan  (the  only  mode  of  travel  inland)  to  the  Euphrates 
'•er,  seven  or  eight  days'  journey  from  the  sea,  a  country  is  crossed  marked 

many  events  in  history.  The  murky  waters  of  the  river  majestically 
iep  on,  as  a  great  flood,  in  the  same  channel  God  marked  out  for  it  when 
sent  it  at  the  creation  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Its  anthem  of  many 
ces  tells  of  a  fair  land,  the  victim  of  conflicting  nations  eager  for  con- 
^st  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
t   is  picturesque  to  see  the   large    shovel-shaped  ferryboat  which  nears 

shore  with  a  scoop  to  take  in  tlie  camels,  donkeys,  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
ri  and  women  waiting  there.  One  feels  as  though  taking  a  ride  in  a  part 
-he  ark  of  Noah,  floated  down  from  Ararat,  and  wonders  how  Abraham 
I  Sarah  with  all  their  household,  also  Jacob  on  his  lonelv  march  back  to 
■  land  of  his  fathers,  crossed  the  great  flood.  One  is  left  to  wonder  still 
»re  in  passing  the  natives  on  their  rafts  buoyed  up  by  bladders  filled 
^h  air,  and  single  individuals  swimming  across  the  river  with  bulky  goat 
ins  filled  with  air  under  each  arm,  their  clothes  in  a  dry  bundle  tied  to 
e  top  of  the  head. 
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Two  days'  journey  northeast  from 
this  ferry  at  Birijik  brings  one  to  the 
birthplace  of  Abraham, — ^Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  or  Oorfa.  This  city,  known 
also  as  Edcssa,  is  a  place  of  historic 
interest,  and  was  a  great  center  of 
learning  in  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity. Massive  towers  of  two  of  its 
schools  are  still  standing,  and  at  one 
time  Edessa  supported  fifty-five  church- 
es within  its  city  limits.  The  his- 
torian of  that  day  tells  us  ''  it  surpassed 
in  magnificence  the  proudest  cities  of 
Asia.*'  Tradition  says  that  Thaddeus 
was  their  first  teacher,  and  excavations 
show  us  the  coins  of  Abgar  that  were 
first  to  bear  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
•  place  of  the  symbols  of  Baal  worship. 
The  Armenians  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  Christian  nation.  Edessa  be- 
came the  bulwark  of  tiie  Christian 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Its  importance  is  understood  from  the 
fact  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
second  Crusade  was  the  fall  of  Edessa. 

As  one  approaches  by  the  Aleppo 
road,  the  battered,  ancient  walls  of  the 
city,  witli  its  citadel,  are  an  attractive 
feature.  Two  great  pillars,  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  circumference,  all 
that  remain  of  a  magnificent  colonnade, 
stand  like  two  sentinels  overlooking  the 
citv.  Below  the  citadel  is  a  holy  shrine 
the  Turks  call  the  place  where  Abra- 
liam,  the  friend  of  God,  was  born. 
They  have  lowered  the  high-arched 
entrance  to  tliis  shrine,  that  the  infidel 
Christian,  who  may  not  have  the  spirit 
of  worship,  shall  still  bow  the  head  in 
entering,    in    reverence   to    the    great 
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patriarch.  It  is  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  pilgrims,  the  sick,  the  afflicted 
that  come  here,  many  from  afar,  for  worship,  believing  in  the  cool  waters 
to  restore  and  bless  them.  Near  by  lies  the  beautiful  emerald  green  pool 
of  water  called  Abraham's  pool,  with  its  interesting  legend. 

The  charred  walls  of  the  Armenian  church  in  Oorfa  stand  as  a  memorial  of 
recent  times,  telling  how  the  children  of  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  passed 
through  rivers  of  fire  and  flood.  For  it  was  in  this  church,  in  Christmas  week, 
1895,  that  three  thousand  innocent  men,  women  and  children  were  burned  j 

alive.  Earth  seemed  shut  ofl^  from  heaven  by  the  heavy  dark  cloud  that 
shrouded  the  eight  thousand  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  the  city.. 

This  oldest  of  Christian  nations  has  met  days  of  persecution  all  through 
its  history,  but  with  the  faith  of  Abraham  has  not  wavered,  and  has  re- 
peatedly rejoiced  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  becoming  the  seed  of  the 
church.  The  brilliancy  of  the  crowns  of  the  new  host  of  martyrs  in  heaven 
now  flashes  beams  of  light  tiirough  the  tears  of  those  left  on  earth,  and  a  rain-  —  ^ 
bow  is  formed  upon  this  memorial  church,  reiterating  the  precious  promises,^  .-^ 
of  God. 

The  greatest   tribute  we  Christians  can   pay  the   dead   is  to  sustain   the^:^  ^^ 
mission  work  that  bears  this  seal  of  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  orphan — -m—). 
ages  of  their  helpless  little  ones.     If  those  thousands,  with  less  privilege*-  -^^s 
than  we,  sacrificed   all  for  Christ,  how  much  behooves  us,  surrounded  b^  ,^^- 
innumerable  blessings  in  this  fair  and  free  land  of  ours.      "  Inasmuch,  as  y    —  _e 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unU^:^^o 
mc." 

Centekville,  Dakota. 
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BIBLE   WOMEN   IN   OORFA. 

BY    MISS    MYRA    A.    PROCTOR. 

Ok  all  missionaiy  agencies  the  Bible  woman  seems  to  attract  the  len^^^^ 
attention,  and  to  awaken  the  least  opposition;  yet  her  work  is  apt  to  ^^^^ 
very  fruitful  in  spiritual  results.  In  her  case  the  three  elements  of  for^^^'^ 
are  the  power  of  the  Word,  the  power  of  Christian  experience  and  tt  '*^ 
power  of  prayer. 

The  first  has   been  most  impressively  illustrated  in  Mrs.   Peck's   article 
'VPovver  of  the  Word  in  China,"  in  Life  and  Light  for  April.     Inciden'*^ 
of  the  same   nature  could  be  freely  produced    from    other    lands.     But,   \^ 
Turkey,  for  the  last  fi\'Q  years,  the  power  of  the  Word  to  comfort  and  su&' 
tain  has  been  made  prominent. 

At  the  time  of  the  massacres  in   1895,  thousands  of  women  were  left  in 
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their  bare,  pillaged  homes,  bereft  of  all  their  male  relatives  over  fifteen  yeai 
of  age,  with  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep  over  their  sorrows.  Sait 
one :  **  When  my  hushand  and  sons  and  son-in-law  were  killed,  1  wanted  tc 
die,  too.  I  almost  felt  that  I  could  not  pray  to  God.  But  this  woman 
^that  is,  the  Bible  woman)  came  and  said,  '  Learn  to  read  God's  Word.' 
So  I  did,  and  now  I  am  comforted.  The  fire  has  gone  out  of  my  heart,  and 
X  wish  to  live  that  I  may  help  my  daughter,  whose  burden  is  very  heavy." 
This  daughter  was  left  a  widow,  with  five  small  children,  and  nothing  for 
their  support  save  what  her  own  hands  could  earn. 

Seeing  the  dire  straits  into  which  these  poor  souls  were  cast,  Miss  Shat- 
tuck  and  Miss  Chambers  organized  Bible  work  for  them  in  Oorfa  on  a  large 
scale.  The  year  succeeding  the  massacres  (1896)  eighteen  Bible  women 
were  employed.  Of  these,  fourteen  gave  lessons  in  reading  to  nearly  five 
liundred  pupils.  The  next  year  twenty  were  employed,  fifteen  of  whom 
taught  680  pupils.  Each  pupil  paid  two  cents  a  week  toward  her  teacher's 
salary  ;  and  as  the  teachers  worked  for  forty  piasters  (or  about  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents)  a  month,  the  work  was  nearly  self-supporting.  Miss 
Chambers  spent  Thursdays  in  visiting  these  pupils,  going  in  turn  with  the 
different  teachers. 

She  found  one  woman  with  a  sick  child  in  lier  arms  caring  for  another 
on  the  bed  beside  her,  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  learn  her  primer  Ics- 
«son.  She  says,  *'  It  seemed  to  me  learning  a  lesson  under  great  diffi- 
culties;    but  she  learned  it,  and  recited  it  nicely." 

In  another  room  the  reader  was  a  woman  with  five  children,  who  supports 
lier  family  by  sewing.  Her  little  girl,  who  goes  to  school,  helps  her  mother 
learn  her  lesson  at  night,  and  sometimes  says,  '*  Mother,  I  have  to  tell  you 
so  many  times,  and  then  you  can't  say  it." 

In  many  houses  the  mother  and  daughters  and  daughters-in-law  were  all 
studying  the  same  lesson,  the  young  people  helping  and  encouraging  the 
mother.  In  one  home  Miss  Chambers  found  two  who  had  advanced  to 
reading  the  Testament,  and  after  their  own  lessons  were  finished  they 
proudly  brought  forward  three  others,  and  said,  "  These  are  our  pupils." 
Miss  Chambers  asked  if  they  took  pay  for  them,  and  they  answered,  "No; 
they  have  no  money  to  give,  but  they  care  for  our  ciiildren  while  we  learn 
our  lessons."  She  found  women,  formerly  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances, who  had  now  become  the  poorest  of  the  poor ;  but  they  praised 
the  Lord  that  he  had  thus  given  them  a  better  knowledge  of  himself. 

AlK)ut  the  end  of  the  year  an  examination  of  the  more  advanced 
pupils  was  held,  and  from  the  fifty  or  sixty  who  came,  eighteen  were 
selected  who  did  not  need  further  help  from  the  teachers.     These  **  gradu- 
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«te«  "  were  formed  into  a  class  to  meet  with  Miss  Chambers  once  a  week 
for  the  study  of  Matthew.  They  were  faithful  in  reading  the  passage 
beforohnndt  and  were  usually  able  to  tell  the  story  of  the  lesson  in  their  own 
W(M*d»«     They  also  committed  short  texts  to  memory. 

Similar  examinations  were  held  from  time  to  time,  and  those  who  could 
read  well  and  find  proof  texts  readily  were  transferred  to  Miss  Chambers' 
chuMi  thu«  lightening  the  labors  of  the  Bible  women  and  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  new  pupils. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  the  twenty  Bible  women  met  with  Miss  Shattuck 
for  the  study  of  Ephesians,  in  which  she  says,  *'  We  have  sat  together  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  their  faces  shine  with  the  glory  now 
revealed." 

An  unexpected  phase  of  the  work  was  tlie  request  of  a  Moslem  for  the 
loan  of  an  AraboiTurkish  Testament.  *'  I  am  mtent,"  he  said  to  the  Bible 
woman,  **  upon  examining  your  book  to  know  what  accounts  for  your 
people*^  patience  under  this  that  has  come  upon  them."  When  the  book 
was  wanted  again,  he  said  :  "  Let  me  have  it  a  little  longer.  I  begin  to  see 
the  reason.  Your  prophet  was  of  that  same  spirit;  hence  his  people  natu- 
rallv  would  l>e.** 

In  the  work  of  a  Bible  woman  the  power  of  a  deep  Christian  experience  is 
incalculable.  Most  of  the  Bible  women  of  Oorfa  have  come  out  of  great 
trihulalion.  All  but  two  of  them  are  widows,  most  of  them  having  lost  their 
hvul^UiU  and  other  male  relatives  in  the  massacre.  Some  of  them  were 
thtJU^s^lves  wounded,  and  are  unable  to  earn  tlieir  living  by  manual  labor. 
OuvJ  whv^se  fnce  is  so  peaceful  and  even  joyous  that  a  stranger  could  hardly 
\vvsUvY^>  h^>V  to  be  one  of  the  sufferers,  had  cared  day  and  night  for  seven  years 
Uk\  i\  \u\\i\\\*^i\  husband,  meanwhile  earning  their  daily  bread ;  then  after  he 
l^i^d  (u^ksv^vi  aWHYi  she  had  seen  her  only  son  hacked  to  pieces,  and  had  stood 
l^\  *\\\\\  VishsUl\>d  him  not  to  deny  his  Lord  to  save  his  life.  No  case  could  be 
\{\\\\\\\  ss^  vU^*J^v^VHlt>  that  such  a  Bible  woman  could  not  say,  "My  sister,  I 
h^^VS-  Ws^W  \\\\\^\\)ji\\  1^  «IK  ""^^  "ly  Lord  has  upheld  and  comforted  me." 

\'\\^  ^*\\W  \^s^vviM  of  Christian  experience  was  manifest  in  a  different  way 
Wy\y\\'  \\\^^^  ^v^uibK^  days  of  bloodshed. 

>MslhS  \yM>^  \\\^\\\i\\\  In  Adiaman  from  1S79  to  1S90,  and  Sara  of  Kessab, 
\\\\  U^S'^S  NVM^*  UM^\^h*^^  «nd  Uihle  woman,  often  in  lonely  mountain  villages 
\\\\\  \\  \yv\^V\  ♦S  W^^^^NU  VN^M^uu^  would  be  unwilling  to  remain,  had  both  borne 
\\\s-  \\\K\  ^^^  ^\M^^^VV  t^^^^^  t^dv^Msily,  and  having  in  it  all  drawn  near  to  God, 
\iv\  \  \v^\v\vl  *A\  ^^^^*^  \^M\\y  **  lUt^ssod  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
\\  \\i\  h^^*>v  ^*^^*  V'-^MSHM  \vt  movcies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort :  who  com- 
\\\\\\\\^  N^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^^^^  ^UUuUlt^^W  Umt  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which 
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are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted  of 
God.  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation 
aboundeth  by  Christ"  (2  Cor.  i.  3-5).  Their  quiet,  unobtrusive  lives  were 
blessed  to  the  spiritual  good  ot  many,  and  their  early  death  was  deeply 
mourned. 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  Oorfa  where  the  Bible  women  had  many  pupils, 
thirty-six  men  had  been  killed.  It  is  not  strange  that  some  sad  hearts  were 
filled  with  bitterness  and  rebellion.  For  these  there  seemed  to  be  no  remedy 
but  to  pray.  Miss  Shattuck  observed  that  the  Gregorian  women  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  graveyard  surrounding  their  church  every  Saturday, 
and  of  spending  hours  there  in  weeping.  She  suggested  that  they  hold  a 
prayer  meeting  instead,  and  they  accepted  the  suggestion.  On  Thursday 
mornings  and  Saturday  afternoons  the  four  or  five  Bible  women  who  did  not 
give  lessons  in  reading,  held  meetings  from  house  to  house  in  different  wards 
of  the  city,  and  these  meetings  were  crowded  with  interested  listeners,  many 
of  whom  soon  bore  their  part  in  testimony,  prayer  and  praise.  Other  days 
in  the  week  these  same  Bible  women  gave  tlieir  time  to  Visiting  the  sick,  the 
aged  and  the  blind,  reading  the  Bible  and  praying  with  them. 

After  a  time  it  was  observed  that  the  long  trench  in  tlie  Armenian  church- 
yard into  which  the  charred  remains  of  many  of  the  burned  ones  were  thrown 
and  buried,  had  been  transformed  by  the  school-children  into  a  bright  and 
dooming  flower  bed, — type  and  symbol  of  the  new  life  that  has  come  to 
niany  a  crushed  and  bleeding  soul. 

Of  these  Miss  Shattuck  says :  ''  Our  people  who  remain  are  not  the  same. 
They  seem  softened  and  purified  by  the  aflFlictions  suffered.  Yet  we  do  see 
the  suffering  in  the  faces  of  many,  especially  of  the  widows  and  aged 
mothers,  but  there  is  a  beauty  of  soul  in  their  faces  which  comes  only  from 
communion  with  God." 

To  this  height  they  were  led  largely  through  the  teachings,  the  example 
and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  Bible  women. 


EASTERN   TURKEY. 
THE   BIBLE    WOMAN. 

BY    MRS.    S.  A.  WHEELER. 

Among  our  most  useful  iielpers  in  Armenia  is  the  Bible  woman.  She 
fills  a  place  that  no  one  else  can.  She  goes  into  the  homes  with  God's 
Word  in  her  hands.  The  very  fact  that  she  can  read  it  gives  her  a  position 
«t  once,  disarms  prejudice,  and  opens  the  way  to  tiie  hearts  of  the  poor 
women  who  all  their  lives  have  been  taught  that  they  cannot,  yea  must  not, 
i^ad  the  Bible. 
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They  may  kiss  the  covers  of  the  sncred  word  ;  they  honor  and  reverence 
itf  but  are  not  worthy  to  read  it.  Did  nut  man  fM  through  disobeth^nce, 
and  does  not  the  curse  rest  upon  her?  The  Bible  woman  is  the  one  u> 
remove  this  hindrance  that  leaves  woman  ignorant  of  the  only  means  thit 
Will  lift  her  up  to  fih  the  place  God  has  given  her.  She  must  carr\'  the 
Bible  to  the  homes.  It  is  seldom  that  she  is  not  welcomed.  The  cuaiijoti 
will  be  brought  out  for  her,  and  she  will  be  invited  to  sit  near  the  bu^y 
housewife,  who  will  go  on  twirling  her  spindle,  or  turning  her  wheel,  or 
perchance  she  is  watching  over  her  first-born  son,  who  tosses  with  fever. 


WOMEN    SPINNING. 


"Shall  I  read  to  you  from  this  holy  book  the  story  of  our  blessed  Lord?'* 
says  the  Bible  woman.  She  reads  of  a  busy  Saviour,  who  was  often  tired 
and  weary,  forgiving  sin,  healing  the  sick,  comforting  the  widow  and  bless- 
ing little  children. 

The  great  brown  eyes  of  her  listener  grow  larger  and  brighter,  till,  with 
trembling  voice,  she  asks:  **  How  did  you  learn  to  read  this  holy  book? 
You  are  a  woman  !  I  have  always  been  taught  that  woman  should  not  read 
the  Bible.'' 

In  gentle,  sweet  tones  the  Bible  woman  tells  her  listening  sister  that  she. 
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too,  *^  once  thought  it  wrong  and  very  immodest  for  a  woman  to  read,  but 
God  sent  me  a  teacher  who  showed  me  I  was  all  wrong ;  that  it  was  my 
duty  and  privilege  to  read  the  Bible,  if  I  would  love  and  obey  him ;  and 
now  I  have  come  to  teach  you." 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  learn  to  read,"  she  replies. 

*' Your  husband  is  willing  you  should  learn  ;  lie  has  asked  me  to  give  you 
lessons ; "  says  the  Bible  woman. 

*•  It  is  true  ;  he  is  willing,  and  brought  me  home  a  primer,  which  I  have 
hidden  in  the  lowest  corner  of  my  great  box,  and  I  keep  my  key  round  my 
neck«  lest  my  mother-in-law  find  out  that  her  son  brought  me  the  book. 
Slic  vvuiild  be  very  angry  with  me,  and  it  would  grieve  my  own  father  and 
mother,  who  would  feel  I  had  disgraced  them  all.  O  my  sister!  I  can 
never  retid  the  Bible,  but  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  my  baby  girl  will 
read  it," 

Yet  lliiy  woman  afterward  became  a  leader  in  one  of  the  strongest 
churcljes  on  Harpoot  plain.  She  is  the  pastor's  strong  and  reliable  helper. 
Come  init*  the  crowded  women's  meeting.  See  the  upturned  faces  and 
flioi^t  eves  as  they  listen  to  the  words  that  she  reads,  or  to  her  earnest  in- 
vitation (<iv  all  to  heed  these  words  of  Jesus  when  he  was  here  on  earth. 
Dtj  you  vNonder  that  it  became  the  desire  of  all  the  young  women  to  read? 
And  not  a  few  of  those  who  had  passed  middle  life  learned  the  aip^  pen^ 
kim.  atici  after  years  of  toil  and  struggle  read  God's  word  from  their  own 

Let  ufe  look  in  on  Mariam's  work  in  a  poor  peasant  village.  The  husband 
is  un  invalid.  She  rises  early  to  prepare  his  food  and  make  him  comforta- 
ble for  the  day.  At  ten  o'clock,  when  the  smoke  has  lifted  in  the  homes, 
she  tjikes  her  Bible  and  little  girl,  of  less  than  .a  year,  and  goes  to  the  homes 
of  ficr  tuMity-five  pupils.  She  has  invited  the  missionary  from  the  city  to 
spend  a  day  in  the  village  and  go  with  her  to  the  homes  of  her  pupils.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  go  with  her  to  tliese  poor  people  and  encourage  the 
ivomen,  who,  with  few  luxuries,  were  willing  to  lay  aside  their  spinning, 
weaving  or  cotton  cleaning  to  take  the  daily  lesson.  Some  were  just  begin- 
ning, and  needed  much  encouragement;  others  were  reading  in  the  Acts, 
and  one  in  Romans.  *'  Come  in  here,  Hannum,  and  see  Shusban  ;  she  is 
my  brightest  pupil.  She  has  four  little  ones  to  care  for,  and  is  poor,  but 
her  lesson  is  always  learned.  Her  husband  is  proud  of  her,  but  he  will  not 
read;  perhaps  you  can  persuade  him  to  begin."  After  Shushan  had  read 
in  the  Acts,  and  we  had  talked  over  the  lesson,  she  asked  me  to  pray.  I 
turned  to  her  husband  and  said, — 

**  Hohannes,  brother,  can  vou  read  God's  Word?" 
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♦*  No ;  I  have  no  time  to  read ;  I  have  to  work  for  food  for  my  hung 
children.     Shushan  can  read  while  she  holds  the  baby,  but  I  must  work  '' 

''  But  the  Bible  is  God's  letter  to  teach  you  your  duty;  you  need  to  re; 
it  as  well  as  Shushan.  Shall  I  ask  God  to  take  away  some  of  yourchildre 
so  you  will  have  time  to  obey  him?  " 

"  No,  no,  Hannum  ;  I  love  my  children." 

The  wheel  which  he  was  turning  stopped,  and  Hohannes  joined  in  tl 
prayer  that  he  might  be  g^iided  what  to  do.  Soon  in  that  village  a  chun 
was  planted,  and  we  hope  Hohannes  and  Shushan  were  among  the  faithf 
ones  who  helped  on  the  Lord's  work. 

As  we  drew  near  one  iiome  we  heard  loud  sounds  and  angry  wore 
**  Here  we  have  a  quarrel,"  said  the  Bible  woman.  "  The  youngest  broth 
hns  brought  home  a  bride,  and  she  can  read  a  little ;  the  oldest  brother  li 
promised  that  the  bride,  Markareed,  shall  take  lessons  from  the  Bit 
woman,  but  his  wife,  who  is  now  the  head  of  this  household,  declares  s 
will  have  no  lazy  readers  in  the  family.  The  Bible  woman  is  no  Strang 
here,  for  slie  has  been  an  angel  of  mercy  while  one  of  this  woman's  so 
has  been  ill,  and  the  mother  will  not  forget  her  kindness.  A  few  swe< 
kind  words  are  like  oil  on  the  turbulent  waters.  We  see  a  softening  lo< 
come  over  the  face  of  the  angry  woman,  and  she  herself  bids  Markarei 
bring  the  primer  and  take  a  lesson  from  the  Bible  woman.  This  was  tl 
beginning  of  better  things  in  that  home.  The  Bible  woman  was  the  trust* 
friend,  the  adviser,  the  comforter  and  peacemaker. 

All  day  long  she  carried  her  baby  and  helped  these  poor  women,  an 
even  the  men,  up  to  a  better  and  higher  life.  "The  entrance  of  thy  wor 
giveth  light"  was  just  as  true  in  this  peasant  village  as  it  was  when  th 
inspired  psalmist  wrote  it  down. 

With  a  sketch  of  our  .heroine  Badashan,  of  Haboosi,  we  must  stop 
Left  a  widow  at  the  death  of  the  pastor,  she  more  than  filled  his  place,  if  w( 
are  to  believe  what  her  own  people  say  of  her.  During  the  massacres  the 
village  suffered  severely.  Badashan  was  stripped  of  l^r  clothing,  left  bare- 
footed, with  only  a  thin  under-garment  to  shelter  her  from  the  cold  Novem- 
ber rains.  She  never  gave  up  hope,  but  fleeing  to  the  fields  she  hid  hersell 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  traveled  towards  Harpoot,  which  she  reacbeti 
after  five  days,  living  on  the  winter  wheat,  which  was  just  beginning  tc 
sprout.  She  liad  a  son  in  Euphrates  College,  but  she  did  not  know  whetliei 
he  was  living  or  dead.  The  son  heard  of  the  fate  of  Haboosi,  hut  could  nol 
go  to  seek  his  mother,  as  he  would  surely  be  shot  down.  One  day  hehear( 
his  half- naked  mother  was  nearing  the  city.  He  hastened  to  greet  her,  an< 
taking  ofli'  his  coat,  threw  it  about  lier  cold,  shivering  form.     The  kindc! 
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welcome  awaited  her,  and  friends  soon  made  her  comfortable.  When  the 
danger  had  subsided  she  said,  "  I  must  go  back  to  my  stricken  people,"  and 
she  left  the  comforts  provided  for  her  in  a  kind  home  near  her  son  and  went 
back  to  the  desolate  villagers,  among  whom  she  labored  till  the  Master 
called  her  to  the  home  prepared  for  her  in  his  Father's  mansion.  When  she 
knew  she  must  die  she  called  her  people  about  her  and  gave  them  her  loving 
good-by ;  then  praying  for  them,  and  for  her  son  who  was  far  away  from 
her 9  she  closed  her  eyes  on  a  sad  world,  to  open  them  in  glory  unspeakable. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  whole  village  felt  bereaved,  and  mourned  for 
her  as  for  a  beloved  mother. 


WHAT    I    SEE    IN    HABOOSIE. 

(A  village  four  hours  east  of  Harpoot.) 
BY   MISS   C.    £.    BUSH. 

A  ROOM  with  earth  floor,  one  end  o{  which  is  spread  with  mats  and 
cushions.  It  has  a  stove  which  tries  our  patience  to  the  utmost ;  but  that  is 
mostly  the  fault  of  the  wet  wood,  which  will  not  burn  when  we  are  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  will  burn  when  we  have  no  need  for  it.  There  are  three 
windows,  over  whose  frames  are  pasted  old  newspapers  instead  of  glass, 
and  of  course  the  room  is  not  brilliantly  light.  In  the  early  morning, 
when  the  fire  is  lighted  in  the  hole  in  the  floor  in  the  next  room  and  the 
-smoke  pours  into  ours,  I  go  out  onto  the  roof  to  walk.  Here  we  sleep  and 
cook  and  eat  and  receive  our  guests,  for  the  few  days  of  our  stay,  and  our 
huge,  leather  saddle-bags  occupy  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  from  where 
I  now  sit. 

From  the  roof  I  see  the  glorious  peaks  of  the  Anti-Taurus  on  the  north, 
from  a  deep  gorge  in  which  flows  out  *' that  old  river"  the  Euphrates. 
To  the  south  rise  the  snowy  Taurus  Mountains,  and  below  me  are  the  fields, 
already  g^een  with  wheat,  and  ploughing  and  sowing  going  on  on  every 
^nd;  for  spring  seems  really  to  be  here  even  in  February! 

To-night  I  was  quietly  eating  my  dinner,  when  there  was  a  furious  up- 
'"oar  in  the  street  by  the  fountain.  Two  huge,  black  bufl^aloes  were  in  a 
"?ht,  and  men  had  run  for  ropes  and  were  dragging  tliem  away  from  each 
^ther  by  their  hind  legs,  lest  they  should  kill  each  other.  Then,  too,  the 
'naster  of  each  was  afraid  that  his  buffalo  might  be  defeated  and  run  away, 
*ndthcn  the  owner  of  the  other  would  glory  over  him  ! 

I  see  by  this  fountain  the  village  maidens,  with  their  earthen  jars  on 
tbdr  shoulders,  standing  for  a  bit  of  a  gossip,  and  tlie  women  beating  the 
clothes  they  have  washed  on  a  fiat  stone. 
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On  the  site  of  the  chapel  burned  during  the  massacres  the  people  lait 
year  commenced  to  rebuild,  but  jealous  Gregorians  betrayed  them  to  tiw 
Jocal  government,  and  the  work  was  stopped.  Then  came  a  flood  and  car- 
ried sun-dried  bricks  and  timber  away.  But  the  people  will  seek  to  finish 
the  building  next  summer.  They  are  poor  to  the  last  degree,  and  to-diy 
^he  tax-gatherers  are  in  the  village  seeking  to  appropriate  all  they  can  find. 

Yughaper  is  a  bride,  and  she  has  gone  right  into  church  work  without 
^ny  Oriental  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  bride's  appearing  with  her 
mouth  uncovered,  or  speaking  and  singing  before  others.  She  is  a  gift  of 
God  to  these  Haboosie  women, — a  true  Oil-Bringer,  as  her  name  is,  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  in  great  measure  takes  the  place  of  our  dear, 
good  Badashan,  the  Bible-woman  who  died  suddenly  last  summer,  after 
many  years  of  service.  She  leads  the  women's  meeting  on  Wednesday  and 
another  on  the  Sabbath,  and  has  a  separate  service  for  women  and  girls  in 
a  liouse  near  the  chapel  on  Sabbath  noon,  while  the  preaching  service  is 
going  on,  because  the  little  room  will  not  hold  all. 

I  led  this  last  meeting  yesterday,  and  was  much  pleased  to  see  how  many 
young  girls  took  part  in  prayer  and  to  hear  the  intelligent  questions  they 
asked  me.  Yughaper  also  has  a  large  company  of  women  in  a  Sabbath- 
school  class,  and  as  I  took  part  of  it  yesterday,  I  was  pleased  to  see  how 
bright  and  interested  they  and  the  girls  were.  One  blind  girl,  named 
Sultan,  was  ready  with  an  answer  to  every  question.  What  a  worker  for 
souls  dear  Sultan  is,  and  so  sweet  and  cheerful. 

I  see  here,  too,  a  little  school  of  boys  and  girls  taught  by  a  Gregorian 
in  his  own  house.  His  wife  sits  and  spins  near  by,  her  large-print  Testa- 
ment by  her  side.  They  are  both  very  near  the  Kingdom,  if  not  in  it. 
This  teacher  assists  in  the  Gregorian  church  service  and  preaches  to  the 
people  on  Sabbath  noon.  It  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  where  Gregorians 
have  a  service  at  noon,  and  that  for  preaching. 

The  mud  in  tliese  streets  on  such  a  rainy  day  as  this  has  been  is  something 
dreadful,  but  I  have  been  paddling  about  in  it  all  day,  going  from  house  to 
house,  meeting  with  a  warm  welcome  everywhere.  I  could  not  stop  and 
come  back  to  our  room  at  noon  for  even  a  little  lunch,  so  much  work  kept 
coming  up.  At  every  house  I  read  the  Bible  and  explain  it,  and  ask 
people  questions  as  to  their  own  religions  state  and  life,  and  seek  to  com- 
fort and  encourage  all. 

I  see  here  spiritual  life,  love,  harmony,  and  hope  for  the  future,  in  spite 
of  poverty,  sickness  and  sorrow.  The  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  we  feel 
his  presence;  men  and  women  are  learning  of  him,  and  we  are  better  for 
knowing  and  loving  tiiem. 


-  To  give  hgiit  to  them  thai  sit  io  darKfjess  ^^'      


:HRISTIAN     endeavoring     in     japan.— a     SUNDAY    IN 

KYOTO. 

BY    MRS.    F.    K.    CLARK. 

Let  me  tell  you  if  I  can  what  I  saw  one  Sunday  in  Kyoto,  and  perhaps 
liat  will  do  as  a  sample  of  the  days  we  spent  in  that  interesting  city  of 
emples. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  then, — for  we  must  not  be  any  later  than 
hat  if  we  want  to  see  half  that  is  to  be  seen, — I  started  out  with  Mrs.  Cary  to 
*e  what  I  could  see.  A  fifteen  minutes*  walk  took  us  to  a  little  Japanese 
W)use,  somewhat  out  of  the  city  in  a  corner  where  four  ways  met,  where 
•rowds  were  always  going  by,  and  where  business  was  going  on  jusk  the 
'^nie  on  Sunday  as  on  Monday.  Sitting  down  on  the  doorstep  we  took  off 
^^T  shoes,  and  stepped  into  a  small  room  with  soft  white  matting  on  the 
•oorand  no  furniture  but  a  screen  and  a  vase  of  flowers,  except,  indeed,  that 
he  room  was  furnished  with  people,  for  this  is  a  Sunday  school  that  Mrs. 
-earned  has  picked  up,  off  the  streets  as  it  were.  She  lias  hired  this  little 
^panose  home  for  Sunday  mornings  and  has  enticed  in  as  many  people  as 
he  can,  and  here  were  several  classes,  all  diligently  studying  the  Interna- 
onal  lesson  just  like  any  well  regulated  Sunday  school  at  home.  Here  in 
le  parlor  were  a  class  of  old  ladies  taught  by  Mrs.  Learned  herself,  a  class 
hovs  taught  by  a  Japanese  young  man,  and  another  class  of  young  men. 
the   next  room,  separated  from  the  first  by  paper  screens  which  could  be 
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opened  to  throw  it  all  into  one  room  at  the  close  of  the  school,  we  found 
the  infant  class.     Such  dear  little  blossoms  as  they  were ;  albeit  some  of  then 
were  rather  dirty  little  blossoms,  but  that  was   perhaps  their    misfortune 
rather  than  their  fault.      In  the  kitchen  was  a  class  of  small  girls,  and  I 
cannot  remember  all  the  others,  but  there  were  in  all  forty  or  fifty  people, 
old  and  young,  and  I  suppose  that  many  of  them  had  no  Christian  training 
but  what  they  received  in  that  little  room,  and  what  Mrs.  Learned  can  give 
them  in  an  occasional  call  in  some  of  the  homes.     Think  of  the  good  that 
this  one  missionary  woman  is  doing  if  she  did  nothing  else  but  care  for  this 
one  Sunday  school,  and  this  is,  I  suppose,  only  an  incident  in  her  missionary 
life. 

But  we  could  not  spend  many  minutes  in  this  delightfully  interesting  place, 
for  we  must  hurry  away  to  Mrs.  Curtis's  home  to  have  a  little  talk  with  her 
about  Junior  Endeavor,  and  the  possibilities  of  using  it  for  some  little  Japa- 
nese girls  whom  she  is  helping  to  grow  up  as  Christian  girls.  We  found 
Mrs.  Curtis  an  invalid,  not  able  to  rise  from  her  couch,  but  accomplishing 
in  her  sick  room  many  things  that  would  look 'almost  impossible  even  to  a 
person  in  good  health.  Her  Japanese  helper  sat  by  her  side,  a  bright  faced* 
earnest  young  woman,  who  listened  as  we  talked,  asking  an  occasional  quesr 
tion  in  good  EnglisHi  and  telling  a  little  of  what  had  already  been  done  for 
the  little  girls  for  whom  she  and  Mrs.  Curtis  were  working. 

Off  again  to  see  something  more.  And  this  time  it  is  the  foreign  Junior 
Endeavor  Society  in  Mrs.  Davis's  home,  with  Mrs.  Cary  to  superintend  thcni. 
Nine  little  Americans,  with  Miss  Helen  TDavis  as  their  president.  They 
were  studying  the  names  and  titles  of  Christ,  and  as  I  heard  them  speak  of 
the  Advocate,  the  Branch,  the  Corner  Stone,  the  Dayspring  from  on  high, 
and  give  the  Bible  verses,  I  wished  all  our  Juniors  at  home  could  repeat  the 
same  verses ;  then  after  a  little  talk  about  the  Christ  and  what  it  meant  to  be 
his  children  we  all  bowed  our  heads,  and  one  after  another  the  children 
prayed,  and  as  I  listened  and  joined  in  their  prayers  I  felt  that  there  were 
earnest  Ciiristian  workers  growing  up  in  that  little  Junior  Endeavor  Societ}- 
But  the  meetinj^  is  over,  and  away  we  go  again  to  attend  the  English  ser- 
vice, for  the  missionaries  of  different  denominations  and  for  any  English- 
speaking  Japanese  who  cared  to  attend.  There  were  about  fifty  or  sixty 
present  at  this  meeting,  and  as  we  listened  to  the  earnest  words  and  prayers 
of  Mr.  Curtis  and  other  workers  we  were  all  helped  and  strengthened  for 
further  service. 

Bv  this  time  it  is  time  for  tiffin,  and  we  must  reluctantly  tear  ourselves 
away  from  our  missionary  touring  for  a  little  time.  But  it  was  less  than  an 
hour  that  we  could  spare  for  anything  so  common  as  mealtime,  and  soonwc 
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ut  again  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in 
"Is*  School  of  the  Doshisha.  An  earnest  little  company  of  Christian 
ere  gathered  in  an  upper  room,  and  an  earnest,  lielpful  meeting  it  was, 
!  could  understand  but  little  of  it.  I  could  see  the  reverent  faces,  how- 
nd  join  in  spirit  in  the  prayers  that  were  offered,  and  I  noted  that 
noment  was  occupied  as  one  after  another  took  part  in  the  meeting ; 
vas  glad  to  have  a  little  talk  afterwards  with  the  Japanese  young  lady 
id  charge  of  the  meeting,  and  to  see  how  earnestly  she  desired  to  make 
iety  an  ideal  one. 

now  we  made  our  way  back  to  Mrs.  Curtis's  home  again  to  see  the 
r  school  which  she  has  gathered,  and  which  she  plans  for  and'directs 
eps  alive,  and  which  is  helping  the  lives  of  so  many  people.  More 
hundred  young  people  and  boys  and  girls  gather  from  Sunday  to  Sun- 
ling  her  sitting  room  and  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  '*  upstairs  and 
airs  and  in  my  lady's  chamber,"  and  overflowing  onto  the  piazzas  and 
les,  and  all  of  them  busy  with  their  Bible  lessons ;  and  many  of  them 
of  mischief  and  as  restless  as  any  class  of  babies  or  small  boys'  could 
ny  of  the  home  Sunday  schools,  but  all  of  them  learning  something 
ch  Sunday  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of  his  will  for  them, 
more  meeting  and  perhaps  you  will  think  you  have  had  enough  for 
This  time  it  is  a  little  Presbyterian  Junior  Endeavor  Society,  under 
e  of  Miss  Settlemeyer  and  her  Japanese  friend  who  works  with  her. 
3r  fifty  small  boys  and  girls,  most  of  them  graduates  of  the  kinder- 
,a]l  of  them  sitting  in  their  little  chairs  repeating  their  Bible  verses  and 
ig  their  catechisms,  and  reciting  better  than  many  children  of  the  same 
>uld  do  in  America.  This  little  Japanese  Junior  Endeavor  meeting 
ch  a  pretty  picture  of  missionary  life  and  work  that  I  think  I  will  stop 
lere.  If  it  had  not  been  on  a  Sunda}'  I  would  have  had  my  camera 
nd  snapped  them  up  for  you  ;  but  you  will  have  to  imagine  how  they 
,  and  rejoice  that  they  are  learning  while  they  are  little  children  to  do 
^er  Jesus  would  like  to  have  them  do. 


ELPS  FOR  LEADERS.— A  TALK  WITH  THE  GIRLS 
ABOUT  THE  COVENANT. 


BV   MRS.    H.    A.    CASTLE. 


AT  should  the  Covenant    mean    tons?     Let   us   study  it.     There    is 

1  in  it  of  suggestion  for  a  year's  work. 

it   is  a  Covenant?    The  Latin   word   is  conventutny  con^  with  or 
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together,  and  venio^  to  come.  A  written  agreement  between  parties  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  some  act  or  thing. 

Testamentum  is  often  used  in  Latin  for  the  Hebrew  word  meaning  cov- 
enant, so  we  have  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  the  Old  and 
New  Covenants. 

The  Covenant  of  the  New  Testament,  which  God  has  made  with  men 
through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  trying  to  fulfill  by  signing  this  little 
slip  and  living  up  to  it.  Like  the  Scottish  Covenanters  we  band  together 
for  the  preservation  of  God's  kingdom.  Like  our  own  historic  ancestors 
who  made  that  solemn  compact  on  board  the  Mayflower,  we  are  working  for 
the  enlargement  of  God's  kingdom.     And  now  what  is  this  Covenant? 

'*  Grateful  that  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  Why  *' Grateful"? 
What  are  the  surroundings  of  a  girl  in  India?  In  China?  What  are  her 
conditions  of  life  ?     Is  there  any  difference  ?       Any  cause  for  gratitude? 

I  heard  Miss  Griswold,  who  has  been  a  missionary  in  Turkey,  say,  when 
explaining  the  costumes  of  her  Turkish  dolls,  '^  I  have  seen  all  but  this 
one.  This  is  a  lady  of  the  harem."  What  did  that  signify?  A  seclusion 
which  our  freedom  can  scarcely  imagine.  Would  you  like  to  know  more 
about  it?  Would  you  not  like  to  do  something  to  help  free  these  elegantly 
attired  slaves? 

*'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  My  Redeemer ;  then  I  have  been 
redeemed.  He  liveth,  and  I  know  it.  How?  By  all  the  living  things  in 
nature  which  seem  to  breathe  His  Spirit.  By  that  indefinable  something 
within  me  that  tells  me  death  means  life  everlasting. 

The  second  paragraph  is  as  full  as  the  first.  Find  out  about  the  **  vast 
millions  of  women  and  girls."  How  much  does  it  cost  to  *'  send  the  tidings 
of  great  joy  "  to  one  of  them?  How  many  can  one  '*  Christian  woman  sent 
to  them  "  reach  ? 

Next,  take  ''obedience,"  "  discipleship,"  "  commands."  The  obedience 
lies  in  the  accordance  with  God's  laws,  and  thereby  realizing  "  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world." 

And  the  poor  heathen,  bowing  down  to  his  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  knows 
none  of  these  things.  Like  the  Godhead  this  covenant  of  obedience  is  three- 
fold. We  promise  to  make  ''offerings  of  prayer,"  "offerings  of  time,' 
"offerings  of  money."  Are  all  these  commanded  in  the  Bible?  Which  is 
the  easiest  to  give?     Which  the  most  important? 

It  seems  to  me  they  are  arranged  in  that  order — prayer,  time,  money; 
but  you  may  think  otherwise.  We  can  pray  when  we  have  no  money  to 
give,  or  think  that  we  have  none,  and  a  prayer  often  helps  to  see  things  in  a 
different  light.     But  how  do  we  pray  ?     Acceptably  ?     Do  we  make  hurried, 
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eepy  prayers  just  at  bedtime  ;  or  do  we  pray  syste 
four  prayer  calendars,  making  also  an  offering  of  time  ? 

We  would  use  these  prayer  calendars  if  we  knew  how  the  missionaries 
►ok  forward  to  their  day  as  a  day  of  grace  and  strength.  I  am  almost  per- 
laded  that  it  is  easier  to  give  money  than  time.  It  is  hard  to  consecrate 
lie  hour  a  month  to  the  Lord  for  mission  study.  It  may  be  a  dancing  les- 
»n  on  Saturday  afternoon,  or' skating,  that  fleeting  pleasure,  which  must  be 
ijoyed  at  its  own  time. 

Many  calls  upon  the  time  of  our  girls  are  right  if  all  things  are  held  in  due 
roportion.  A  wise  mother  to  teach  the  essential  things  of  life,  help  get  the 
roper  balance,  is  a  great  blessing  to  a  girl. 

This  little  talk  has  accomplished  its  end  if  you  will  take  a  little  time  before 
^tiring  to  read  over  the  Covenant ;  and  if  it  means  more  to  you  than  it  did 
lis  morning,  prayerfully  add  something  to  your  mite  box,  ^^  that  the  daugh- 
rs  of  sorrow  in  heathen  lands  may  know  the  love  of  Jesus.'* 


Srmps  fr0m  mx  Wimh  §ashd 

:oNTRiBUTioNs  For  the  month  ending  May  i8th  we  can  report  a  gain 

>R  THE  Month,  in  contributions  of  $852.20  as  compared  with  the  same 
onth  last  year.  The  loss  for  the  seven  months  of  the  financial  year  is  now 
5,092.95.  As  the  appropriations  for  the  year  were  about  $5,000  more 
an  for  1899,  this  shows  a  need  of  $7,000  beyond  what  was  contributed  last 
sar  in  order  to  cover  the  amount  needed.  In  these  monthly  statements  we 
e  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  into  account  the  legaciea«-eceived,  because  tlie 
iriation  from  month  to  month  is  so  great  that  the  comparison  has  little 
eaning.  At  the  time  of  writing,  however,  we  must  report  over  $4,000 
3S  from  legacies  than  for  the  seven  months  last  year.  These  figures  are 
>t  pleasant  to  consider,  but  tliey  face  us  as  stubborn  facts,  and  their  im- 
>rtance  in  our  work  is  most  vital.  We  ask  for  daily  prayer  for  our  treasury 
I  through  the  summer  months.  With  God  all  things  are  possible.  Let 
;  never  forget  Carey's  motto,  ''Expect  great  things  from  God;  attempt 
eat  things  for  God." 

&MI-ANNUAL  Mbbting         The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held 
OF  THE  Board.  this  year  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  May  22d,  by  in- 

tation  of  our  Old  Colony  Branch.  Perfect  weather,  blossoming  trees  and 
owers  and  the  warmest  of  welcomes  formed  most  favorable  conditions  for 
1  unusually  interesting  meeting.  The  missionary  speakers  were  Miss  Case 
om  Japan,  Miss  Chittenden  from  China  and  Mrs.  Goodenough  from  South 
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Africa,     Glimpses  of  the  Conference  were  given  by  ladies  who  were  present. 
"The  Social  Side,"  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Thompson ;  ''Its  Breadth  and  Variety/^ 
by  Miss  Stan  wood ;  '*The  Woman's  Sessions,"  by  Mrs.   H.  D.  Noyes» 
*' Young  People's  Societies/'  by  Mrs.  J.  Frederic  Hill;  "The   Spiritual 
Impression,"  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Goodell.     The  presence  of  four  young  ladies 
under  appointment  to  go  to  their  fields  the  coming  summer,  and  a  fev^p^ 
earnest  words  from  each,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting.     They^ 
were  Miss  Mary  A.  Channel  for  Guam,  Micronesia  ;  Miss  Matilda  S.  Caldei:- 
for  Marash ;  Miss  Mary  I.  Ward  for  Marsovan,  and  Miss  Grisel  McLarerm 
for  Van,  Turkey. 

Children's  Missionary         Our  children's  festival,  alwa3rs  a  day  of  happi* 
May  Festival.  ness,  was  this  year  held   the    I2th   of  May.     So 

many  mission  circles  and  Junior  Endeavor  Societies  signified  beforehand 
their  intention  to  be  present  that  we  began  to  fear  that  even  the  li06|Mtable 
walls  of  Berkeley  Temple  might  not  be  wide  enough  to  hold  all  that  would 
come.  Howeve/,  by  careful  and  systematic  arrangement  the  ushers  were 
enabled  to  find  seats  for  all,  and  the  happy  faces  of  the  children  and  the 
fluttering  of  bright  banners  made  a  pretty  scene  for  those  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  view  it.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Daniels, 
Home  Secretary  of  the  American  Board.  Rev.  James  Smith,  of  Ahmed- 
nagar,  India,  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  lack  of  care  experienced  by  sick 
women  and  cliildren  in  India,  and  the  great  need  of  better  £icilities  for  the 
pliyslcians  who  would  minister  to  their  needs.  And  this  was  still  further 
emphasized  by  two  scenes  presented  in  costume  on  the  platform  by  a  com- 
pany of  tlie  young  people  of  Berkeley  Temple.  The  first  scene  showed  a 
little  of  the  difficulties,  under  which  our  missionary,  Dr.  Julia  Bissell,  has 
been  laboring ;  and  the  second  made  clear  how  much  better  she  can  work— 
with  how  much  greater  comfort  to  the  sufferer  as  well  as  to  herself — ^when 
we  shall  be  able  to  provide  the  new  hospital  in  Ahmednagar,  for  which 
contributions  and  pledges  are  asked.  Then  followed  a  delightful  feature 
of  the  aflernoon, — the  bringing  of  such  pledges  to  the  platform.  Delegates, 
little  and  big,  from  the  circles  brought  these  in  from  all  parts  of  the  house 
so  rapidly  that  the  ladies  in  charge  could  hardly  keep  track  of  them ;  but  a 
later  count  showed  the  sum  total  to  be  somewhat  over  $600,  about  half  of 
which  was  in  ready  money.  The  close  attention  given  by  the  children 
throughout  the  aflernoon  evinced  their  interest  in  the  services ;  and  we  only 
wish  that  circles  from  still  farther  away  could  avail  themselves  of  these 
festivals  from  year  to  year.  The  hospital  exercise,  which  was  prepared  for 
the  occasion  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Daniels,  is  soon  to  be  printed,  and  will  be  suit- 
able for  mission  circle  entertainments  at  any  season. 


wo.] 
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IB  Corn  Ship         By  the  time  this  number  reaches  our  readers  it  is  ex- 
QyjiTO.  .  pected  the  "corn  ship  Quito,"  with  our  friends  Mr.  and 

rs.  Winsor  on  board,  will  have  reached  Bombay.  The  ship  left  New 
ork  on  the  afternoon  of  May  loth  after  appropriate  religious  exercises, 
nsisting  of  singing,  prayer  and  addresses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  Spring- 
Id,  111.,  who  accompanied  the  Christian  Herald  famine  ship  in  1896, 
>untessSchimelmann,  Commander  Booth  Tucker,  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D  D., 
Brooklyn,  Rev.  S.  T.  Willis,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Winsor.     Let- 


By  courtesy  of  The  ChrlstUn  Hendd,  New  York. 

LOADING  CORN  ON  THE  DECK  OF  THE  **  qUITO." 

rs  of  congratulation  and  good  wishes  were  read  from  President  McKinley, 
rcretaries  Long  and  Hay  and  Governor  Roosevelt.  It  is  expected  that  she 
ill  reach  Bombay  June  20th,  when  the  cargo  will  be  immediately  distrib- 
ed  to  the  starving.  .  Mr.  Winsor  relates  that  when  the  ship  arrived  in  1897, 
»t  only  was  the  corn  received  with  the  greatest  avidity,  but  even  the  coarse 
cks  which  held  it  were  seized  upon  for  clothing.  The  effect  of  men  and  boys 
liking  about  the  streets  with  "  Christian  Herald.  Famine  Relief  Fund, 
meri^^n  Corn  "  in  large  letters  on  them  was  cjuite  striking^  to  sa^  the  l****^* 
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Report  of  the  The  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Foreign  Mis— 

Ecumenical  Conference,     sions  is  over,  and  is  pronounced  on  every  hand 
the  greatest  missionary  assembly  that  has  ever  been  held.     It  now  remains^ 
to  make  its  work  permanent.     That  wUl  depend  to  a  very  great  degree  oa 
the  Report  of  the  Conference,  its  character,  the  extent  to  which  is  is  circu- 
lated and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.     As  to  the  Report  itself,  it  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  who  have  had  large   experience   and 
who  will  employ  trained  men.     The  editorial  end  in  view  is  to  omit  nothing^ 
essential,  to  admit  nothing  non-essential.     The  plan  includes  three  parts  :   i. 
The  Story  of  the  Conference :  its  inception,  organization  and  conduct,  and 
its  place  in  the  history  of  missions.     2.     The  Contribution  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the   Papers,  Addresses  and  Discussions.     3.  Appendices,  including^ 
the  complete  programme,  the  organization  and  roll,  a  list  of  missionary 
societies,  a  summary  of  missionary  statistics,  a  carefully  prepared  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  best  missionary  books,  and  an  index.     The  Report  will  be 
published  in  two  volumes  of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  paper,  printing 
and  binding  of  the  best.     Originally,  the  price  for  the  two  volumes  was 
fixed  at  $2.50,  advance  subscribers  to  receive  it  for  $2,     The  funds  of  the 
Conference,  however,  will  cover  the  cost  of  putting   it  on   the  press,  and 
will  thus  enable  the  Committee  to  reduce  the  price  from  $2.50  to  $1.50, 
and  to  advance  subscribers  from  $2  to  $1  for  the  two  volumes.     They  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  the  fall.     Subscriptions  accompanied  by  the 
money  may  be  sent  to  the  Publication  Committee,  Ecumenical  Conference, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,     Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Edwin 
M.  Bliss,  Chairman. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    RECENT    LETTERS. 

FROM    MISS    HARRIET    SEYMOUR,  HARPOOT,  TURKEY. 

I  MUST  tell  you  of  a  meeting  we  had  last  week  under  the  leadership  of 
one  of  the  native  women  teachers,  but  the  thought  and  plan  came  from 
Miss  Daniels. 

After  the  "  event,**  natives  in  India  sent  relief  money  to  the  Armenians. 
This  meeting  was  called  to  show  our  gratitude  and  practical  sympathy 
with  the  suffering  ones  in  India,  now  needing  our  aid.  Each  department 
of  the  girls'  school  was  present,  as  were  the  women  of  our  quarter. 
Miss  Barnum,  with  a  map,  told  many  interesting  things  about  India,  its 
religion,  the  condition  of  the  women,  etc.  Miss  Hall,  whose  father  spent 
the  last  winter  in  Bombay,  read  many  interesting  and  telling  extracts  from 
his  letters  to  h^r.     Th^n  Miss  Paniels  gave  very  touching^  informatioq  about 
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mine  and  distress  in  India.  She  said  that  it  had  been  computed  that 
iaster  (tour  cents)  would  save  one  person  from  starvation  for  one  day, 
5  would  keep  a  person  in  food  for  six  months,  till  it  was  time  for  the 
to  come  again.  As  she  spoke  of  one  piaster  for  one  day,  the  thought 
id  my  mind,  "And  what  of  the  next  day?  Merely  a  prolonging  of 
isery,"  But  she  went  on  to  say,  '*  Perhaps  the  one  who  gave  the  food 
at  day  would  tell  of  the  pity  and  love  of  Christ,  and  so,  through  the 
of  God,  a  soul  might  be  saved."  Then  there  were  talks  from  some 
5  sisters,  and  earnest  prayers.  It  was  evident  that  every  heart  was 
f  touched,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  came  expecting  to  give  one 
r  resolved  to  give  two,  and  wished  that  it  was  ten  times  more.  Gre- 
i  women  sent  in  their  gifts  ;  one  young  woman  who  goes  out  to  work 
I  dollar ;  many  gave  from  their  deep  poverty — some  who  are  often 
y  themselves.  The  house-mother  of  one  of  the  Girls*  Orphanages 
to  me  in  the  morning  of  that  day  and  said  that  the  girls  in  her  home 
d  to  give  up  their  lunch  at  noon,  so  that  the  value  of  the  bread  they 
I  have  eaten  might  be  given  to  this  fund.  Indeed,  I  think  most,  if 
11,  the  girl  orphans  did  the  same.  At  once  the  young  men  and  boys 
le  wide  awake  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  raised  about  ten  dollars, 
a  neighboring  town  about  fourteen  dollars  was  sent  in.  The  pastor 
the  other  side  of  the  city  came  to  me  for  information  about  the 
B,  and  as  he  can  read  English  well  I  gave  him  the  two  copies  of  the 
-egationalist  that  tell  so  much  of  the  sad  state  in  India  ;  he  wished  to 
le  matter  before  his  people.  A  little  over  thirty  dollars  was  raised 
;  women  and  girls.  I  think  by  the  time  all  the  offerings  come  in  the 
/ill  amount  to  $75  or  $8o.* 

8  Helen  I.  Root  writes  from  Inuvil,  Jaffna  (Ceylon),  Mar.  14,  1900:— 
.  It  is  just  three  months  since  I  arrived  in  Oodooville,  and  while  of 
J  I  know  little,  as  yet,  of  the  full  possibilities  of  the  work,  there  are 
y  many  things  that  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  hear.  It 
h  a  happiness  to  have  come  to  be  with  Miss  Rowland.  Read  Mr. 
s' article  in  February  Life  and  Light  and  substitute  '*  Miss  Howland  " 
Vf  iss  Agnew,"  in  the  second  page,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  my  dear 
IS  she  seems  to  me.  .  .  .  We  have  a  two  months'  vacation,  which  is 
half  over,  and  I  am  staying  with  Dr.  Young  at  Inuvil,  and  chiefly  am 
»usly  attempting  to  learn  Tamil ;  only  that  it  is  difl[icult  to  be  vigorous 
anything  here  just  in  this  hot  season.  •  •  . 
ish  I  could  tell  you  what  a  royal  welcome  the  people  have  guren  u^,     I 

ir^h  22d  it  was  $8|.6o. 
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shall  never  forget  that  first  day  in  Oodooville,  when  the  girls  were  all 
gathered  in  the  chapel  and  sang  and  looked  their  welcome : — 

**  We  sing  our  hearty  welcome, 
And  jojful  greetings  bring; 
With  happy  hearts  salute  you, 
And  merry  welcome  sing." 

They  are  very  affectionate  girls,  and  they  seem  more  lovable  every  day.  .  .  . 
Fpurteen  of  them  were  graduated  this  year,  all  of  them  Christian  girls,  and 
some  of  them  going  into  very  hard  places.  Their  class  verse  is  Is.  xlix.  15, 
and  their  song  a  Tamil  version  of  '*  Never  be  afraid  to  speak  for  Jesus." 
One  of  them  is  staying  with  me  through  the  vacation,  as  her  brother  at  her 
home  is  a  Sivite,  and  has  a  Sivite  marriage  for  her  directly  she  returns  to  her 
island  home.  So  she  stays  with  me  until  her  Christian  brother  returns  from 
Singapore  to  take  care  of  her.  She  is  very  happy  here,  and  sews  for  me  or 
others  in  the  house  to  pay  for  her  board.  .  .   . 

About  a  dozen  of  the  older  girls  in  the  English  school  come  to  me  for  the 
S.  S.  lesson  each  Sunday ;  and  the  day  we  studied  about  Jesus'  first  disciples 
and  how  they  were  won,  we  had  an  earnest  talk  and  prayer  about  winning 
others  to  Christ,  and  I  said  they  might  come  to  me  on  the  following  Sunday 
at  4  p.  M.,  if  they  really  had  invited  some  one  to  accept  Christ.  And  during 
the  week  I  told  them  that  any  others  could  come  too,  who  were  giving  the 
invitation,  if  they  wanted  to  talk  about  how  to  do  it. 

You  may  think  how  amazed  I  was  when  forty-three  girls  came  to  my  room 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  all  were  earnestly  trying  to  give  the  gospel  invita- 
tion so  that  it  might  be  accepted.  So  surprised  was  I  that  it  had  to  be  an 
hour  when  we  depended  very  coinpletely  on  the  Lord  himself  for  teaching. 
The  girls  are  asking  for  a  personal  workers*  class,  though  they  do  not  know  it 
by  that  name,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  have  some  practical  work 
together  along  Scripture  lines  next  year.  One  of  the  girls  who  came  was 
our  youngest  teacher,  Dasanah  Visnalingam,  who  has  had  a  hard  and  rather 
stupid  class  of  the  lowest  standard.  She  has  worked  hard  over  them,  and 
has  been  saying,  in  her  pretty,  hesitating  way,  when  asked  a  question 'direct, 
that  she  thought  they  were  trying  to  be  good,  and  some,  she  was  sure,  had 
given  themselves  to  the  Lord.  And  at  the  last  time  when  the  pastor  exam- 
ined the  girls  who  wanted  to  unite  with  the  church,  every  one  of  Dasanah's 
class  was  among  the  number.  .   .  . 

You  will  like  to  know  of  the  Bible  Woman's  Conference  which  is  being 
arranged  for  July  at  Oodooville.  I  tell  you  now  that  it  may  have  your  aid 
in  prayer.  It  is  the  first  to  be  held  here,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  be  a  time 
of  very  great  blessing  to  all. 
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FROM  MRS.  JAMES  D.  EATON. 

One  way  in  which  the  gospel  spreads  in  Mexico, — Truly  our  Lord 
makes  use  of  the  humblest  instruments,  when  they  are  offered  to  him  in 
foitb,  for  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ. 
To  look  upon  poor  Dofia  Marcos,  who  does  not  always  speak  her  own 
language  correctly,  who  stumbles  in  her  reading,  and  who  cannot  find  the 
place  in  her  hymn-book  without  help,  who  is  burdened  with  a  heavy  baby 
'n  arms  and  a  large  family  of  children  at  home,  one  would  never  suppose 
f  that  she  might  be  a  *'  chosen  vessel  "  to  the  Lord.  But  if  one  who  could  un- 
derstand her  language  should  listen  to  her  simple  narrative,  week  by  week, 
in  the  woman's  meeting,  of  the  visits  she  has  made  in  darkened  homes  to 
the  sick,  the  infirm  or  the  dying,  of  the  tracts  she  has  distributed,  the 
hymns  she  has  sung,  and  the  persecution  she  has  suffered  for  her  Master, 
doubt  would  vanish,  and  the  listener  might  be  ashamed  to  think  how  little 
she  with  her  superior  advantages  has  ever  done.  It  is  related  of  Mr.  Moody, 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  a  friend  said  to  him,  ^^  Mr.  Moody,  you  ought  not 
to  speak  in  public  ;  you  do  not  speak  grammatically."  To  which  the  great 
man  replied :  **  It  is  very  true.  I  do  not  know  grammar,  but  I  am  doing 
what  I  can  for  my  Master.  Now  you  have  plenty  of  grammar.  What  are 
you  doing  with  it  for  Christ  ? "  Doila  Marcos  has  not  the  one-hundredth 
part  of  what  an  ordinary  schoolgirl  in  the  United  States  has,  and  yet  she 
makes  at  least  six  gospel  visits  each  week,  and  distributes  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  tracts,  mostly  among  the  soldiers  at  the  barracks.* 

This  is  what  she  told  us  at  our  last  meeting.  She  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  a  sick  woman,  to  whom  she  has  been  a  great  comfort,  and  who  has 
asked  the  prayers  of  the  women  in  their  meeting  through  her.  She  found 
the  woman  worse,  and  a  daughter-in-law  in  charge  at  the  house,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  insults  and  violence,  shutting  the  door  in  her  face  with  such 
force  as  to  leave  a  scar  on  her  cheek. 

While  she  waited,  uncertain  what  to  do,  the  sick  w^man  herself,  walk- 
ing with  a  cane,  opened  the  door  to  her  and  told  her  to  enter;  that  her 
daughter-in-law  had  no  right  to  turn  her  off.  Once  witliin,  Marcos  re- 
peated Scripture  and  sang  a  hymn,  hearing  which  the  wrathful  daughter- 
in-Ifw  approached  a  little  nearer,  and  expressed  her  astonishment  that  the 
infamous  Protestants  could  sing  anything  so  beautiful.  On  invitation  of 
the  sick  woman,  Marcos  then  sang  again,  choosing  this  time  the  hymn, 
**  Never  be  afraid  to  speak  for  Jesus."  In  telling  us  the  story  she  added, 
**  I  chose  it  for  my  own  consolation,  for  it  had  been  a  hard  thing  to  bear, — 

^Dofia  Marcos  is  one  of  a  number  of  voluntary  workers,  who  pledge  themselves  to 
make  at  least  one  gospel  visit  a  weeki  and  who  receive  no  compensation  whatever- 
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tlK>ugh  I  count  it  as  nothing,  and  gladly  would  I  suffer  much  more,  for 
my  dear  Lord  who  bore  so  much  for  me." 

She  also  told  of  a  family  that  had  come  to  live  next  door  to  her,  and  that 
she  had  discovered  had  known  something  of  the  gospel  years  before,  but 
had  carelessly  let  go  of  what  little  they  had  known,  and  were  now  as  for  as 
ever  from  the  truth.  She  had  talked  with  them,  and  persuaded  them  to 
send  the  children  to  Sunday  school,  and  hoped  to  get  them  all  to  church. 
She  added  that  she  should  not  have  known  anything  of  this  if  she  had  not 
remembered  her  teacher  telling  the  class  in  Sunday  school  of  Mr.  Moody's 
custom,  in  early  days,  of  accosting  anyone  whom  he  might  meet  on  the 
street  and  asking  them  bluntly,  "Are  you  a  Christian?"  Remembering 
his  example,  she  had  boldly  inquired  what  was  their  religion,  and  so  was 
al)le  to  lead  them  back  to  what  they  had  heard,  but  let  slip  again. 

Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


A  GREAT  NEED. 

(A  Paper  read  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference.) 

BY    MRS.    ISABELLA    BIRD    BISHOP. 

As  a  traveler  who,  in  over  eight  years  of  Asiatic  journeyings,  has  been 
won  from  complete  indifference  to  earnest  interest  in  Foreign  Missions,  by 
long  and  close  contact  with  the  deplorable  needs  of  the  Christless  world  of 
Asia,  whether  as  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  Zoroastrians,  Buddhists,  Tao- 
ists,  Shintoists,  or  demon  worshipers,  I  have  been  asked  to  address  this 
audience.  Here,  happily,  it  is  needless  to  spend  time  in  attempting  to  con- 
vince the  antagonistic  or  unwilling;  for  all  are  doubtless  agreed  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  evangelize  the  nations. 

I  can  most  profitably  utilize  the  time  allotted  to  me  by  passing  on  to  you 
a  few  of  the  impressions  produced  on  me  by  years  of  intimate  contact  with 
the  peoples  of  Japan,  Corea,  China,  Western  Tibet,  the  Malay  States, 
Kashmir,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  These  countries  represent  the  great 
creeds  of  Asia,  with  their  numerous  ramifications,  demonism  underlying 
all.  These  creeds  and  their  founders  undoubtedly  started  with  much  that 
was  noble  in  their  teachings  and  with  ethical  standards  higher  than  the 
world  then  knew.  But  the  good  has  been  lost  out  of  them  in  their  passage 
down  the  ages,  and  even  Buddhism,  the  noblest  of  all,  in  its  eastern  march 
pf  triumph,  has  incorporated   so  mugh  pf  the  gross  idolatry,  superstition, 


; 
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nature  worship  and  demonism  of  the  nations  which  it  subordinated,  that  in 
the  crowds  of  idols  in  its  temples,  in  the  childish  superstitions  of  its  votaries, 
in  its  alliance  with  sorcery  and  demonolatry,  and  in  the  corruption  and 
gross  immorality  of  its  priesthood,  it  is  now  little  raised  above  the  cults  of 
the  inferior  races. 

The  study  of  these  Oriental  creeds  and  their  fruits  compels  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  resurrection  power  in  any  of  them,  and  that  the  sole 
hope  for  the  religious,  political  and  moral  future  of  the  countries  of  Asia  lies 
in  the  acceptance  of  that  othefir  and  later  Oriental  creed,  which  is  centered  in 
that  Divine  Person,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  her  divisions,  Christendom  bows 
the  adoring  knee. 

Among  the  prominent  and  outstanding  fruits  of  these  religions  which  have 

fallen  so  low  are  shameless  corruption  and  infamies  of  practice  past  belief 

in  the  administration  of  Government,  which  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 

custom.     Ltaw  is  simply  an  engine  of  oppression,  and  justice  a  commodity 

to  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  other,  and  which  the  poor  have  no  means  of 

buying.     Lying  is  universal,  and  no  shame  attends  the  discovered  falsehood. 

There  arc  polygamy  and  polyandry  with  their  infinite  degradation,  and  the 

enthronement  and  deification  of  vice,  many  of  the  deities  of  India  being  the 

incarnations  of  unthinkable  wickedness.     There  are  unbridled  immoraHties 

snd  corruptions,  and  no  public  opinion  to  condemn  them  or  to  sustain  men 

in  doing  right.     Infanticide  is  openly  practiced.     There  is  no  truth  and  no 

truit  between  man  and  man,  and  no  man  trusts  any  woman.     Every  system 

of  medicine  in  the  East  is  allied  with  witchcraft,  sorcery  and  demonolatry. 

Ininiorality   prevails   universally.      Some   of  the   nations   are   given   up   to 

unmentionable  infamies,  and  nearly  always   the  priests  and  monks  are  in 

advance  of  the   people   in    immoral   practices.     Superstitions,    childish   or 

debasing,  linked  with  every  circumstance  in  life,  enslave  whole  populations ; 

snd  piteous  terrors  of  malignant  demons  or  offended  ancestral  spirits  shadow 

this  life,  while  a  continual  dread   of  being  exposed  hereafter  to  their  full 

malignity  darkens  the  prospect  of  the  next.     Speech,  the  index  of  thought, 

is  foul  with  a  foulness  of  which,  thank  God,  we  have  no  conception,  and 

each  generation  from  the  cradle  is  saturated  with  an  atmosphere  of  pollution. 

The  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  usually  lost,  and  conscience  is 

.deposed  and  destroyed.     The  corrupt  tree  of  the  dead  and  degenerate  faiths 

of  Asia  brings  forth  corrupt  fruit  from  the  Black  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and 

from  Siberian  snows  to  the  equator.     The  whole  head  is  sick  and  the  whole 

heart  faint,  and  for  the  grievous  hurt  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead  and  no 

Physician  there. 

IM  u^  b^r  W  n)ind  that  to-day,  nineteen  g^nturi^s  aft^r  th^  birt^  ^?  ov\ 
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Lord,  one  thousand  and  fifty  million  of  our  race  are  un-Christianized,  and 
eight  hundred  million  have  never  even  heard  his  name.  Let  us  also 
steadily  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  though  during  this  century  nearly  four 
million  persons,  won  by  missionary  effort,  have  been  baptized  into  the 
Christian  Church,  there  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  million  more 
heathen  and  Moslems  in  the  world  than  when  the  century  begun.  We  must 
face  tlie  truth.  Much  as  we  congratulate  ourselves,  missionary  effort  lias 
but  touched  the  fringe  of  the  darkness  of  this  world :  the  lo  Paeans  of 
victory  are  not  for  us  to  sing. 

.  Of  the  CInistless  population  of  the  world  over  five  hundred  million  are 
women.  We  arc  chiefly  concerned  with  them  to-night.  Throughout  Asia, 
the  natural  distrust  of  women  by  men,  and  of  the  d^rading  views  held  con- 
corning  women  has  led  to  seclusion  behind  high  walls,  in  separate  houses, 
known  to  us  as  the  harem,  the  zenana  and  the  anderun.  I  have  seen  muchof 
tlic  inmates  of  all,  owing  to  detentions  in  traveling,  which  have  made  me  fre- 
quently their  unwilling  guest,  and  have  unveiled  for  me  the  mysteries  of 
their  secludevl  lives.  Such  contact  has  banished  from  my  mind,  so  far  as 
Asiatic  countries  are  concerned,  all  belief  in  purity  in  woman  and  innocence 
in  childlKHxl.  We  know  what  Christianity  has  done  for  us.  We  realize  it 
more  or  less  tully  to-night«  as  we  meet  to  discuss  the  important  and  un- 
fetlcuHl  work  of  women.  We  know,  or  rather  guess,  but  that  only  in  part, 
what  Islam  auvl  heathenism  have  done  for  our  sisters.  May  God  give  us 
sYm|\uhotic  instincts,  by  which  alone  we  may  realize  their  contrasting  lives. 
1  ha\o  Kvu  a  storm  or  periUbound  guest  in  more  than  fifly  women's 
luHisos*  inoludin<;  the  women's  tents  of  the  large  nomadic  population  of 
IVisi^i.  In  aiK  t'no  arraini^ements  so  fiir  as  means  allow  are  the  same.  The 
womcnV  UKMus  are  buiU  around  a  yard  and  have  no  windows  to  the  front: 
,1  i\H^m  near  tlK^  entmnce  is  tenanted  by  eunuchs,  or  by  an  old  wom.in,  who 
xicls  .^s  oustwrjin  or  s:\v  in  llie  husband*s  interests.  Such  secluJeil  women 
v\in  uc\>M  sttr  vHi^^kie  except  in  ri^dly  closed  chairs  hv  dav,  or,  in  some 
cUJt^  xMi  Kk^  ;ic  uHrit*  prv^periy  atten^led.  along  streets  firom  which  men  are 
^?\cUKfc\U  In  nvany  cvHintries  it  b  a  crime  or  a  foUy  to  teach  a  woman  to 
nwiJ ;  in  »^mik^«  a  Udy  lo^sie^^  oasce  by  eroploi-in^  her  fingers  even  in  cm- 
kcN>w  iKKh?n^*  ti^CT  hare  no  ideals.  Dress,  personal 
ulH<cfc^  coonectev!  wrc'i  sex  are  their  sole  interests.  They 
.4  «*  i^\s»S5^H^  wither  $i.xrE  rwr  tmoiortaJitT :  except  as  mothen 
•^  *^v  ^hM.vucelv  vfc^.=5WvL  ansvi  are  spoken  of  in  China  as  "the 

^i  '^              tvt  c>n^rac:  *>c^::<^:t  »  com^oKd  a  precocili-  on  a  gigantic 
^^y«iw«*  ot  jK^tilcs 2t.Kred,  <sit«  jedhMBr,  smsoalitTt  grtri 
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anJ  malignity.  The  system  of  polygamy,  the  facility  for  divorce  and  the 
dread  of  it,  the  fiendish  hate,  the  vacuity  and  apathy,  and  the  tortures  in- 
flkled  by  the  ignorance  of  the  n;*tive  female  doctors,  especially  at  the  time 
of  *''the  great  pmn  and  peril  of  childbirth,"  produce  a  condition  which 
makes  a  piteous  appeal  to  every  woman  here. 

In  a  rich  man's  harem  tliere  are  women  of  all  ages  and  colors,  girl  chil- 
dren and  very  young  boys.  There  are  the  favorite  and  other  legitimate 
wives ;  concubines,  who  have  recognized  but  very  slender  rights ;  discarded 
wive^,  who  have  been  favorites  in  their  day,  and  who  have  passed  into  prac- 
tical slavery  to  their  successors  ;  numbers  of  domestic  slaves  and  old  women  ; 
daughters-in-hiw,  and  child  or  girl  widows,  whose  lot  is  deplorable,  and 
many  others, 

I  have  seen  as  many  as  two  hundred  in  one  house, — a  great  crowd,  privacy 
being  unknown,  grossly  ignorantj  with  intolerable  curiosity,  forcing  on  a 
stranger  abominable  or  frivolous  questions,  then  relapsing  into  apathy  but 
rarely  broken  but  by  outbreaks  of  hate  and  the  results  of  successful  intrigue. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  are  worse  evils  than  apathy.  There  are  worse  evils, 
and  they  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  upper-class  houses.  On  more  than  fifty 
occasions  I  have  been  asked  by  women  for  drugs  which  would  kill  the  reign- 
ing favorite,  or  her  boy,  or  make  her  ugly  or  odious.  In  the  house  of  the 
Turkish  Governor  of  an  important  vilayet,  where  I  was  storm-bound  for  a 
week,  the  favorite  wife  was  ill,  and  the  husband  besought  me  to  stay  in  her 
room,  lest  some  of  the  other  women  should  make  away  with  her.  My  pres- 
ence was  no  restraint  on  the  scenes  of  fiendishness  which  were  enacted. 
Scandal,  intrigue,  fierce  and  cruel  jealousies,  counting  jewels,  painting  the 
face»  staining  the  hair,  quarrels,  eating  to  excess,  getting  rid  of  time  by  sleep- 
ing, listening  to  impure  stories  by  professional  reciters,  and  watching  small 
dramas  played  by  slaves,  occupy  the  unbounded  leisure  of  Eastern  upper- 
cbss  women.  Of  these  plays,  one  of  which  was  produced  for  my  entertain- 
ment, I  can  only  say  that  nothing  more  diabolically  vicious  could  enter  the 
polluted  imagination  of  man,  and  it  was  truly  piteous  to  see  the  keen,  pre- 
cocious interest  with  vv!iich  young  girl  children,  brought  up  amid  the  pollu- 
ting tnik  of  their  elders,  gloated  over  scenes  from  which  I  was  compelled  to 
avert  my  eyes. 

Vet  these  illiterate,  ignorant  women,  steeped  in  superstition,  despised  as 
tliey  are  in  theory,  wield  an  enormous  influence  and  that  against  Christianity. 
They  bring  up  their  children  in  the  superstitions  and  customs  which  enslave 
themselves.  They  make  the  marriages  of  their  sons  and  rule  their  daughters- 
in-law.  They  have  a  genius  for  intrigue,  and  many  a  man  in  the  confidence 
of.a  ruler  or  another,  loses  his  position  owing  to  their  intrigues.     They  con- 
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serve  idolatries,  and  keep  fetish  and  demon  worship  alive  in 'their  homes. 
They  drag  the  men  back  to  heathen  customs,  and  their  influence  accounts, 
perhaps,  for  the  larger  number  of  the  lapses  from  Christianity.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  raise  the  men  of  the  East  unless  the  vi^omen  are  raised,  and  real  con- 
verts among  Asiatic  women,  especially  among  the  Chinese,  make  admirable 
Christians. 

But  owing  to  social  customs,  mission  work  among  Eastern  women  can 
only  be  done  by  women.  The  medical  woman  finds  ready  access  into  their 
houses ;  for  the  non-medical  woman  the  entrance  into  such  a  mixed  crowd 
as  I  have  described  is  a  matter  of  difl[iculty,  and  requires  not  only  the  love  of 
our  sisters  for  Christ's  sake,  but  for  their  own,  much,  very  much,  of  what 
has  been  well  named  *'  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity."  Everywhere  I  hafe 
seen  that  it  is  tlie  woman  richest  in  love  who  is  the  most  successful  mission- 
ary, and  that  for  the  unloving,  the  half-hearted  and  the  indolent,  tlierc  is  no 
call  and  no  room. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task,  not  only  of  conquest  but  of  re-conquest,  which 
lies  before  the  Christian  Church,  is  one  that  demands  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration. To  bring  five  hundred  million  of  our  fellow- women  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour  is  the  work  especially  g^ven  to  women.  I  will  not 
make  any  plea  either  for  funds  or  workers.  The  Master,  whom  we  all 
desire  to  honor,  has  made  a  distinct  declaration,  ^^  He  that  reapeth  receivetfa 
wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal," — a  promise  of  a  reward  for  wonc 
which  can  never  fail.  Yet,  far  away,  on  a  thousand  harvest  fields,  earth's 
whitened  har\*ests,  ungamered,  die ! 


A  SYSTEMATIC  AND  WORLD-WIDE  STUDY  OF  MISSIONS. 

At  the  Woman's  Meeting  on  Literature,  during  the  Ecumenical  Confer- 
ence^ the  question  was  discussed  as  to  whether  it  would  be  feasible  and 
desirable  for  all  Woman^s  Boards  to  unite  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  study 
of  mi«tioiis« 

A  itvtil  years*  course  was  suggested  as  follows:  first  year,   histor}'  of 

I  mhiioiia^  from  ai^oea^^lic  times  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centur}^ ;  second, 

j  )trr«ent  condition  of  x^omen  in  difTerent  countries  and  mission  work  among 

,  a  itmiv  of  India:  fourth*  Afirica;  fifth,  China;  sixth,  Japan; 

ll  coiin tries  where  the  vrork  is  not  connmon  to  all  Boards— 

tituki  the  special  care  of  the  Baptists;  Turkey,  under  the 

%i\^^ ,    Siam  and  Laos,  under  the    Pre^\*terians,  etc.     It  is 

v^  ih$x  i\w  iv^^HCS  shall  be  used  in  seven  moothly  meetings  in  the 
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year,  leaving  five  for  optional  or  denominational  topics.  It  was  suggested 
also  that  each  meeting  should  occupy  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  that  a  portion 
of  each  meeting  be  given  to  current  events  or  items  of  denominational 
interest. 

Reasons  in  favor  of  such  a  scheme  mentioned  were  : — 

1.  Many  of  the  sub-topics  for  meetings  would  be  the  same  for  all  Boards, 
such  as  geography,  history,  nature  characteristics,  family  life,  etc.,  and 
much  of  the  material  needed  would  be  the  same. 

2.  This  would  make  the  literature  of  the  diflerent  Boards  valuable  for  all 
the  others,  and  the  better  advertisement  given  would  help  much  in  dissemi- 
nating missionary  information. 

3.  Better  literature  could  be  secured  by  selecting  expert  writers,  whatever 
their  denominational  connection  may  be. 

4.  Better  economy  in  printing  might  result  by  the  union  of  all  Boards 
through  the  issue  of  large  editions. 

5.  It  might  help  to  promote  a  unity  in  mission  work  which  was  made 
so  apparent  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  and  might  lead  to  union  meet- 
ing^ of  all  denominations  or  quarterly  reviews,  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  in  broadening  the  view  of  the  work. 

An  informal  rising  vote  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  evinced  hearty 
approval  of  the  general  plan,  the  details  of  which  were  left  in  the  care  of  the 
World's  Committee  of  Women's  Missionary  Societies.  A  meeting  of  this 
Committee  was  called  in  New  York  on  April  30th,  and  it  was  voted  to  pro- 
ceed to  carry  out  the  suggestions  as  soon  as  practicable.  A  committee  of 
five  were  appointed  to  make  definite  plans ;  these  were  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Ellen  C.  Parsons  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Twing,  New  York 
Cty;  Mrs.  N,  M.  Waterbury  and  Miss  A.  B.  Child  (chairman),  Boston. 

So  far  as  known  the  plan  has  met  with  universal  approval,  and  it  is  hoped 
it  will  prove  one  of  the  important  and  beneficial  results  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  in  woman's  work. 

It  provides  especially  for  monthly  meetings  of  local  societies,  but  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  more  interesting  or  feasible  to  use  the  idea  in  the  form  of 
«tudy  classes  or  in  any  way  that  may  be  desirable.  The  plan  is  only  sug- 
gestive, and  is  expected  to  be  most  flexible  and  adaptable  to  all  conditions, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  in  some  form  a  large  number  will  be  stimulated  to 
special  study  of  the  great  theme. 


SIDELIGHTS    FROM    PERIODICALS. 


CHINA. 


CoMMBNTS  continue  to  appear  in  the  monthly  publications  upon  the 
•ction  of  our  Government  in  bringing  to  pass  the  ''Open  Door  Treaty." 
I^his  month  we  have  views  from  the  varying  standpoint  of  an  Englishman, 
*  Chinese,  and  an  American  resident  in  China.  The  last.  Dr.  Gilbert 
Heid,  President  of  the  International  University  at  Peking,  in  "  The  Powers 
*nd  the  Partition  of  Chinai"  North  American   Review^  June,  takes  up 
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each  of  the  Powers  concerned  in  turn,  setting  forth  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  China. 

Ho  Yow,  in  ''  The  Attitude  of  the  United  States  Toward  the  Chinese/' 
Forum^  June,  expresses  pleasure  and  the  gratitude  of  his  people  for  the 
position  of  the  present  administration  which  he  considers  to  have  ^*  grasped 
the  situation."  Yet  some  dark  spots  remain  on  our  policy  as  he  views  it, 
and  he  especially  emphasizes  the  mistake  of  the  Chinese  Immigration  Law. 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  in  "American  Policy  in  China,"  North  American 
Review^  J""e,  asks  the  question,  '*  Does  the  United  States  mean  business, 
and  are  tiiey  prepared  to  push  tlie  matter  with  their  great  influence.?"  Eng- 
land will  be  content  to  let  '*  America  take  the  lead  if  she  choose,  or  act 
equally  with  us  in  insisting  that  the  future  of  these  territories  shall  not  be 
marred  by  piracy,  brigandage,  and  rapacious  inland  taxation.'* 

JAPAN. 

North  American  Review^  June.  **  Japan  and  Russia  in  the  Far  East," 
by  James  Murdoch. 

MEXICO. 

Century^  June.  *'  Early  Spanish  Architecture  in  Mexico,"  by  Archi- 
bald Butt,  in  which  we  learn  that  the  most  perfect  arches  on  our  continent 
are  found  among  Aztec  ruins  in  an  obscure  town. 

TURKEY. 

Two  papers  on  the  Armenian  Question  appear;  one  by  a  bishop  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  Adana  and  Tarsus,  Catholic  Worlds  June,  in  which, 
while  "  Armenian  Customs"  is  the  special  topic,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  the  bishop  remarking  that  Protestantism  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  Armenians ! 

In  the  Foruni^  J"ne,  Carl  Albert  Paul  Rohrbach  writes  sympathetically 
of  American  missionary  efforts  to  uplift  and  educate  the  Armenians,  but 
urges  two  points  :  (i)  The  children  must  not  be  converted  to  Protestantism, 
but  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  National  Church.  (2)  All  branches  of 
secular  education  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  prepare  the  graduates  for 
Oriental  conditions.  It  should  be  known,  as  to  the  former  point,  that  our 
missionaries  in  charge  of  Armenian  orphans  allow  them,  wl>ere  it  is  desired 
by  friends,  to  attend  the  National  Church,  and  that  the  general  desire  of 
friends  is  that  they  be  trained  into  the  mission  churches.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond point,  the  aims  of  our  workers  along  this  line  are  well  known. 

GENERAL. 

Chautauquan^  June.  *'  A  Landmark  of  Missions,"  by  Eugene  M. 
Camp ;  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference. 

Bibliothecra  Sacra^  Qiiarterly,  April.  **  The  Contributions  of  Missions 
to  Science,  Commerce  and  Philanthropy,"  by  Edw.  Cor.  Ewing. 


TOPICS   FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

yuly, — Educational  Work  of  tlie  Woman's  Board  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Turkey  Missions.     See  Life  and  Light  for  June. 

August. — Evangelistic  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Turkey  Missions. 

September. — The  Transformation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

October, — From  Darkness  to  Dawn  in  Africa. 

November. — ^Thank-offering  Meetings.  Subject,  The  Century's  Appeal  to 
Christian  Women. 

EVANGELISTIC   WORK  OF  THE   WOMAN'S   BOARD   IN 
CENTRAL  AND   EASTERN  TURKEY  MISSIONS. 

TOPIC   FOR   AUGUST. 

Evangelistic  work  in  mission  fields  includes  several  distinct  depart- 
iients.  I.  Work  of  the  Bible- women.  2.  Touring.  3.  Holding  meetings 
md  personal  work.  4.  Sunday  Schools.  We  would  recommend  three 
>rief  talks  on  these  heads  in  connection  with  one  of  the  following  stations : 
Vintab,  in  Central  Turkey;  Harpoot,  Van  and  Mardin,  Eastern  Turkey, 
>receded  if  desired  by  an  introductory  talk  on  the  general  work  in  the  two 
kiissions.  For  Introduction  see  Life  and  Light,  May,  1889,  June  and 
December,  1891,  March,  1892,  April,  1893.  For  Aintab  Station  (Cen- 
ral  Turkey):  (1)  Bible-women.  See  Leaflet  "  Sister  Varteni "  (price  3 
ents)  and  article  "Bible-women  in  Oorfa "  on  page  31  of  this  number. 
2)  Meetings  and  Personal  Work,  July,  1893,  February,  1895,  January, 
897.  Sunday  Schools,  May,  1890,  August,  1894,  July,  1895,  February, 
897.  Harpoot  Bible  Women,  April,  1888,  October,  1889,  December, 
899,  March,  1896  [Letter  from  a  Bible  woman].  Touring,  December, 
886,  April,  1887,  June,  1890,  November,  1891,  November,  1898.  Meet- 
ngs  and  Personal  Work,  June,  1892,  January,  1897,  July,  1895.  (W.  B. 
>f  Armenia).  Mardin  Bible  women.  February  and  Marcli,  1895  (Khumzie), 
ind  October,  1897.  Touring,  November,  1891.  Meetings  and  Personal 
Work,  August,  1898,  June  and  December,  1899.  Van  Bible  women,  March, 
1S92,  January,  1893.     Missionary  Society,  July,  1896. 

All  references  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  704  Congre- 
gational House,  Boston. 

»^ . — 

WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

BeeeipU/rom  AprU  18, 1900»  to  May  18. 1900. 
Mum  Sarah  Louisr  Dat,  Treasurer. 

Ch.,  Easter  Off.,  22.69,  Anx.,  179.10,  St. 
Lawrence  Ch.,  Aux.,  5,  8.  8.  addl.,  f2 
cts..  Second  Parlsb  Ch.,  8.  S..  29.68,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.,  27,  State  St.  Ch..  Aux..  14.44, 
Int.  I>ept.  S.  S.,  6,  Airs.  Nye,  5;  West- 
brook,  Ch.,  Aux.,  18.68,  366  21 


^imdham  HUI.— Friends,  6  00 

^€ittemMa4ne  Braneh.—Mn,  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wright, Treat.  Bangor,  First  Ch.,  S.  S., 
U;  Caatine,  Aux.,  IS;  Calais,  Aux., 
19M,  Miss  McKellen's  8.  8.  aass.  5; 
Carrataiik,  1;  Garland,  Conir.  Ch., 
Ladies,  8;  Maobiaa.  a  B.  8oc.,  5;  Mt. 
Desert,  SoroesvUle  Oonfr.  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B. 
8oe^  4.80;  Rockland,  Aux.,  6ft;  Skow- 
lieffMi,  Anx.,  15,  Union,  Anx.,  5.  147  06 

^miem  Maine  Broneh.—Mn.  C.  C.  Chap- 
maot  Treas.    rorttand,  69.20,  High  St. 


Total,  618  26 

KBW  HAMP9HIRB. 

New  HdmpeMre  Braneh.— Mm,  Allen  r«. 
French,  ^Treas.  Amherst.  Aux.,  4.80; 
Krookltne,  Aux.,  8.25;  Chester,  Anx.,  19: 
Concord,    First   Cong.    Ch.,    Cheerful 
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Workers  M.  C,  16,  South  Ch.,  Kimball 
Circle  King's  Dau.,  10;  Henniker,  C.  E. 
80c.,  25;  Jaffrey,  Lilies  of  the  Field*  10, 
C.  £.  Soc,  8.S0;  Keene,  Second  Ch.,  Jr. 
C.  E.  SoCm  25:  Lebanon,  C.  B.  Soc.,  20, 
Jr.  C.  E.,6;  Littleton,  Aux., 32.62:  Lvme, 
Miss  Washburn's  S.  8.  Class  and  Prim. 
Dept.,  6:  Nashua,  Aux.,  31.85,  Y.  L.  M. 
Soc.,  10,  Pilgrim  Cb.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  20,  Pub- 
lic school  teachers,  15;  New  Boston, 
Aux.,  6;  Rindge,  West,  10;  Swanzey, 
C.  E.  Soc.,  7;  Sullivan,  East,  C.  £.  80c., 
6.50,  293  92 

Total,  ^92 


Burlington.— U.  8.  W.,  6  00 

yermont  Branch — Mrs.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Bellows  Falls,  Mt.  Ktlburn  Soc., 
7 ;  Bennington,  First  Ch.,  Burden  Bear- 
ers, 5;  Fairfield,  Two  ladies,  2;  Falrlee, 
Aux.,  26;  Highgate  Centre,  C.  B.  80c., 
2;  Jefferson ville,  Aux.,  37;  Lyudon, 
Buds  of  Promise,  2.10;  Newport,  Aux., 
7;  Peru,  Th.  Off.,  1.50;  PItUford,  8.  8., 
2.31;  Springfield,  11;  St.  Albans,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  2M',  St.  Johnsbury,  North  Ch., 
39.76,  South  Ch.,  26.72,  171  88 

Total,  176l8 

KA88AOHU8ETT8. 

Andover  and  Wobum  Branch.— Mn.  O. 
W.  Oinsraore,  Treas.  Billerica,  Aux., 
6;  Lowell,  Kirk  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  M.  B.  17; 
Medford,  A  friend,  1,  Mystic  Ch.,  Jr.  C. 
B.  80c.,  6,  Union  Ch.,  Int.  and  Jr.  C.  B. 
Soc.,  6;  Melrose,  Aux.,  13.60;  Reading, 
Aux.,  60;   West   Medford,   Aux.  (with 

8reT.  contri.  const.  L.  M*8  Mrs.  Edith 
leason  Benlamin,  Mrs.  Herbert  N. 
Ackerman),  41;  Wakefield,  Aux.,  60, 
Mission  Workers,  10;  Winchester,  First 
Cong.  Ch.,  Mission  Union,  26;  Woburn, 
North  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  3,  236  50 

Barnstable  Branch.— Uiw  Amelia  Snow, 
Treas.    Yarmouth,  Aux.,  10  00 

Berkshire  Branch.— Mn.  Chas.  B.  West, 
Treas.  Hinsdale,  Aux.,  18.60,  Cradle 
Roll,  1.25;  Peru,  Top  Twig,  8.25;  Rich- 
mond, Me  Too,  6;  South  Egremont,  40; 
Stockbridge,  11.60;  Two  friends  in  Berk- 
shire, 225,  309  59 

Essex  north  Branch.— Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
Kim  ball,  Treas.  Th.  Off.,  24;  Amesbury, 
Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  11.60;  Bradford,  Aux., 
72;  Georgetown,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  25, 
Memorial  Ch.,  4;  Grovelana,  Aux.,  30; 
Haverhill,  Centre  Ch.,  Aux.,  50,  North 
Ch.,  Aux.,  61.72;  Ipswich,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  15;  Newburyport,  Aux.,  12,  Camp- 
bell M.  C,  10;  Powell,  M.  C,  38,  Tyler 
M.  C,  12.50.  Prospect  St  Ch.,  Y.  P.  M. 
Soc,  12,  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Ruwiey,  Aux.,  32; 
South  Byfleld,  18;  West  Boxfurd,  Aux., 
38;  West  Haverhill,  Aux.,  28.25.  Cradle 
Roll,  6.86:  West  Newbury,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  10,  A  Dau.  of  the  Cov.,  2.60,  Sec- 
cond  Ch.,  Aux.,  7,  624  33 

E$$ex  South  Branch.— M\Bn  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.  Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  30,  Y.  P.  Aux.,  6.45;  Danvers, 
Maple  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  21.66;  Dan  vers 
Centre,  Aux.,  6,  Mission  Study  Class,  15; 
Marblehead,  Aux.,  11.90;  North  Beverly, 


Friends,  6;  Peabody,  Aux.,  25;  Sslem, 
Tabernacle  Ch.,  Qiru*  Soc.,  10:  Swamp- 
scott,  Aux.,  12,  141 » 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— M\m  Tmcj  A.  Spar^ 
hawk,  Treas.  (Prev.  contri.  const.  L. 
M*s  Mrs.  F.  O.  Smith,  Mrs.  Ashley  Dick- 
inson, Mrs.  Emma  Fisher,  Miss  Phebe 
J.  Stone,  Miss  Btta  Merriman);  Buck- 
land,  Aux.,  19.14,  Do-Something  Band, 
3;  Conway,  Aux.,  14,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  7; 
Deerfield,  Aux.,  17;  Oreerfield,  Memo- 
rial Off.,  61.71:  Hawley,  Aux.,  12.36; 
Montague,  Ladies,  6:  Shelbume,  Aux., 
36.60;  Shelbume  Falls,  Aux.,  51.98,  Jr. 
Aux.,  30,  A  friend,  Mem.  Off.,  90;  South 
Deerfield,  19US0 ;  Sunderland,  Aux.,  8.», 
Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  2.76;  Whately,  17.90,  328  54 

Hampshire  Co,  Braneh.—MiM  Harriet  J. 
Kneeland,  Treas.  Amherst,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  37.60,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  42.66,  Will- 
ing Workers,  10;  Chesterfield,  Aux.,  15; 
Florence,  Aux.  (of  wh.  60  const.  L.  M*s 
Mrs.  Fanny  M.  Clute,  Miss  Mary  K. 
Dean),  61 ;  Greenwich,  L.  Off.,  1;  North- 
ampton, First  Cb.,  Aux.,  236.19,  Ed- 
wards Ch.,  Aux.,  83.16,  Jr.  Aux.,  24.61,  Sn  9 
HaverhiU.—A  friend,  29a  « 

Highlandvme.—Mn.  Mary  M.  Stevens,  1 M 
^o(voA:a.~Second  Cong.  Ch., Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  2  *0 
Melrose.— VltLTf  C.  Sjpanlding,  1 11 

Mt.  Hermon.—Cnr\  W.  Kettler,  » 

Middlesex  Branch.— Mn.  B.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.  Holliston,  Aux.,  26.16;  Natick, 
Willing  Hands,  7J»;  Framingham,  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  100  const.  L 
M's  Mrs.  B.  8.  Jordan,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wood, 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Punchard,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Thomp- 
son), 173.26;  South  Sudbury,  Helping 
Hands  Soc,  6;  Wellesley,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege Ch.  Asso.,  196,  417 « 
notfolkand  Pi^pim  ArancA.— Miss  Ssrah 
B.  Tirrell,  Treas.  Brockton,  Porter  Ch., 
Aux.,  18,  Waldo  Ch.,  Aux.,  4;  Hanover, 
Aux.,  6.40;  Kingston,  Aux.,  2.40;  Milton, 
Aux.,  8.16,  8.  S.,  6;  Plymouth,  Aux., 
11.60;  Plympton,  Aux.,  5;  Quincy,  Beth- 
any Cong.  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Rock- 
land, Aux.,  7.76;  South  Weymouth, 
Union  Ch.,  Aux^.  42;  Wollaston,  Aux. 
(of  wh.  60  by  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Swift,  60  to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  N.  G.  Nickerson,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Chase),  102,  Whomsoever  M.  B.,30,  348  » 
Reading.— Mn.  J.  L.  Pratt,  6  • 
South  Hadley.—A  friend,  tf 
SpHngfleld  Branch,— Mn.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell, Treas.  Miss  Grisell  M.  McLaren,  6; 
Brimfleld,  Aux.,  6;  Chicopee,  Third  Ch., 
Aux.,  13;  Indian  Orchard,  C.  E.  Soc.  6; 
Ludlow,  Aux.,  6:  Ludlow  Centre,  8.30; 
South  Hadley  Falls,  Aux.,  10.06;  Spring- 
field, First  Ch.,  Aux.,  27.30,  Mem.  Ch., 
Aux.,  9.70,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  11.69,  111  A 
Suffolk  Branch.— MiBB  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  Allston,  Aux.,  64.  C.  E.  Soc, 
45.85;  Auburndale,  Aux.,  80.90;  Boston, 
Mrs.  G.  8.  Curtis,  25,  Miss  Elinor  Curtis, 

20,  Miss  M.  G.  Curtis,  10,  J.  Homer  Sweet- 
ser,  50,  Clara  B.  Rogers,  2,  Berkeley  Tem- 
ple, Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.  5,  Central  Ch.,  Aux, 
76.60,  Adabazar  Soc,  30,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch., 
Jr.  Aux.,  6.,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  8.,  7.60,  Old 
So.  Ch.,  Aux.,  220,  Park  St.  Ch.,  Jr.  Aux., 

21,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  3,  Shawmut  Ch.,  Aux., 
14,  Shawmut  Helpers,  25,  Union  Ch., 
Aux.,  213.12,  John  Noyes  Colby,  i.  Int. 
C.  E.  Soc,  2,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc  ,  2;  Brighton, 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Brookllne,  Hanrai^  Ch., 


fettcttipirs. 
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.,  96t  Leyden  Cb.,  Auz.,  14.12,  B.  R. 
9;  Cambridge,  Mrs.  W.  F.  P.  Long- 
w,  10,  First  Cb.,  Sbepard  OQild,  1, 
b  Ave.  Cb.,  Golden  Rale  Circle, 
;  Cambridgeport,  Proepect  St.  Cb., 
;.  &  Soc.,  10,  Wood  Mem.  Cb.,  Jr. 

8oo..  16,  Cradle  Boll,  8.fi0;  Cbarles- 
I,  Wlntbrop  Cb^  C  B.  Soc.,  10; 
•ea.  First  Cb.,  T.  L.  M.  Soc.,  10, 
ral  Cb.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  Clarendon 
k,  C.  S.  Soc.,  1,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  6; 
lam,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  57.75;  l>or- 
tar.  Central  Cb.,  Aoz.,  5.20,  8.  S., 
irvard  Cb.,  W.  ISen.  Soc,  ICL  8.  8., 
Ijnrlm  Cb.,  Jr.  C.  B.  8oc.,  28,  Second 
lax.,  79.28,  Y.  L.  M.  Soc.,  26,  Jr.  C. 
ic,  5,  Village  Cb.,  Aux.,  80.31,  Y.  L. 
DC,  6,  Host  Bees,  1 ;  Foxboro,  Betb- 
Ch^  Aax.,  10;  Hyde  Parle,  Jr.  C.  B. 

10;  Jamaica  Plain,  Boylston  Cb., 
3.  8.,  8,  Central  Cb.,  Aux.,  18JJ2,  Jr. 
8oo.,  80  cts.;  Maiden,  Miss  Mabel 
ray,  1.80;  Medfleld,  Aax.,  7;  New- 
Bitot  Cb.,  Aax.,  260,  Bitot  Guild,  175, 
nd  Cb.,  Red  Bank  Soc.,  80;  Newton 
er,  First  Cb.,  Aax.,  83.35,  Jr.  C.  B. 
7:  Newton  Higblands,  Anx.,  6.66; 
ndale,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  5;  Roxbary, 

Cb.,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  2,  Higblaud 
Ir.  C.  B.  Soc.,  i.iO,  Walnat  Ave.  Cb., 
,  76,  C.  B.  Soc.,  105,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc., 
im.  8.  8.,  6,  Little  Workers  for 
It,  6:  Somerville,  Broadway  Cb., 
,  36.81,  Bamest  Workers,  26,  Day 
;b..  Aax.,  9iW,  Franklin  St.  Cb , 
,  80,  Higbland  Cb.,  W.  Soc.,  11.60, 
D  M.  B.,  8,  PronMCt  Hill  Cb.,  Jr.  C. 
>e.,  6,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Galliver,  8; 
h  Boston,  Pbillips  Cb.,  Aax.,  62,  Jr. 
8oe.,  10.20,  PbiUlps  Cbapel,  Jr.  C. 
€.,  i;  Waltbam,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  2.20; 
rrtown,  PbUlips  Cb.,  Aax.,  31.66, 
Patten's  8.  8.  Class,  2:  Wellesley 
,  Anx.,  19.31 ;  West  Medway,  Aax., 
eat  Roxtmry,  Aax.,  19.07,  2,522  37 

^eon.— A  friend.  6  00 

«er.— All  Saints^  (Bpis.)  Cb.,  W.  M. 

10  00 
Iter  Co.  Braneh.'^Mn.  Martba  D. 
er,  Treas.  Baldwins ville,  Aux., 
Barre,  Aax.  (of  wb.  26  const.  L.  M. 
T.  P.  Root),  86;  Blackstone,  Aax., 
berviUe,  Aax.,  2.80 ;  Gardner,  Aax., 
Ilobe  Village,  Aoz.,  6;  Holden, 
,  8;  Lancaster,  Anx.,  6.86;  Leices- 
.ax.,  11 JIO;  Leominster,  Aax.,  22.60 ; 
ory.  First  Cb.,  Aax.,  5,  Second  Cb., 

28.77:  Nortbbridge  Centre,  Aax., 
Soatbbridge,  Anx.,  44.91 ;  Spencer, 

BUM;  Upton,  Anx.,  15;  Warren, 

BIJBO;  Webster,  Aax.,  8.75;  West- 
Aux.,  70.79,  C.  B.  Soc..  8  52;  West 
ton,  Anx.,  1;  Wbitinsville,  Anx., 

Bxtra-Cent-a-Day  Band,  17.12; 
bendon,  Anx.,  6;  Worcester, 
It  8q.  Cb.,  Anx.,  5.30,  Hope  Cb., 

10,  Immannel  Cb.,  Aax.  (with 
oootri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Cbarles 
itaam),  11 J6,  Old  So.  Cb.,  Aax., 
rifBtC.B.8oc.,8,Union  Cb.,  Aux., 

600  92 

Total,       6,204  06 
LBOAOT. 

n.^LegacT  of  Mrs.   Hannab   B. 

tfd»  8.  F.  Packard,  Bxr.,  600  00 


BHODB  ISLAND. 

Rhode  T$land  Branch.— Mrs.  Clara  J. 
liarnefleld,  Treas.  Bristol,  Aux.,  53; 
Central  Falls,  Aux.  (of  wb.  19  Mem. 
Faud),  53.67:  Cbepacbet,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Nasli,  Mem.  Fund,  2Mj  Providence,  Be- 
neficent Cb.,  Aax.  (3  of  wb.  Mem.  Fnnd 
and  60  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Frederick. 
S.  Hoswortb.  Mrs.  Bngene  Kingman), 
388.20,  Beneficent  Daughters,  60,  Cen- 
tral Cb.,  Aax.  (6.60  Mem.  Fund),  9M, 
Plymouth  Cb.,  Aux.,  Mem.  Fund,  1, 
Dau.  of  Cov.,  Mem.  Fund,  5,  Miss  King, 
Mem.  Fund,  100:  Saylesville,  C.  B.  Soc. 
(of  wb.  5  Mem.  Fand),  16;  Woonsocket, 
Mrs.  Sherman  Stiles,  6,  003  87 

Total,         608  87 

OOHHBOTIOUT. 

Bristol.— A.  E.  Kelley,  8  60 

S(utem  Conn.  Branch.— Miss  Mary  L 
Lockwood,  Treas.  Oroton,  Aax.,  33.26, 
S.  S.,  12.62;  Lebanon,  Aux.,  12.75;  Led- 
yard,  Newell  Soc.,  10.  C.  B.  Soc.,  2JM); 
New  London,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  47.60, 
Y.  L.  Guild,  10;  Norwich,  First  Cb., 
Aux.  (of  wh.  50  const.  L.  M*s  Miss  Hsr- 
rietT.  Hyde.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Yerrington),  51, 
Broadway  Cb.,  Pansy  M.  C,  5,  Park  Ch., 
Aux.,  25;  Plainfielcl,  Aux.,  19.80.  C.  E. 
Soc.,  5:  Stonington,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  2; 
Taftville,  Aux..  16.20:  Wauregan,  Busy 
Bees,  22;  Windham,  Aax.,  49.'^5;  Wood- 
stock, Aux.,  34,  357  87 
Nartford.-A  friend,  10  00 
Harford  Branch.  —  Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.  East  Hartford,  Real 
Workers  M.  C,  10;  Farmington,  Aux., 
22;  Hartford,  Fsrmington  Ave.  Ch., 
Prim.  S.  8.,  10.75,'  Windsor  Ave.  Cb., 
Miss  Clara  B.  Hillyer,  1,000:  Kensing- 
ton, Dau.  of  Cov.,  10;  Mansfield,  Aux., 
10;  Plain  ville,  Aux..  45;  Poquonock, 
Aux..  4.50;  South  Windsor.  M.  C,  6; 
Suflleld,  L.  F.  M.  Soc.,  12.60:  West  Hart- 
ford. Aux.,  11.67.  Jr.  Aux.,  6,  1,146  42 
Aeir  ^avsn  ArancA.— Miss  Julia  Twining. 
Treas.    Ansonia,  Aux.,  1,  S.  8.,  6.26,  C. 

B.  Soc.,  58.57;  Bethany,  Aux.,  3;  Bethel. 
Aux.,  4;  Bethlehem.  Aux..  6;  Broolc- 
fleld  Centre,  Aux.,  19.25,  8.  S.,5;  Canaan, 
Aux.,  9.65;  Centrebrook,  Aux.,  20.10; 
Chester,  Aux.,  60;  Clinton,  Aux.,  5; 
Cromwell,  Aux..  5;  Danbury,  First  Cb., 

C.  E.  Soc.,  50:  Darien,  Aux.,  1.35;  Deep 
River,  Aux.,  6;  Derbv,  First  Ch..  Aux., 
52,  C.  E.  Soc.,  83,  Second  Ch.,  Aux., 
12.70;  Durham,  V.  C,  2,  Frlm.  f^.  8,2; 
Knfit  H  add  am,  AUi.,  &»Ciacili!  iton,3.*6; 
i:a^t  If  avpii,  Au*.  (nf  wlu  25  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs,  William  11,  Street).  32  25;  East 
Hamptiiii,  Frieiuia,  8;  EUnwortlK  Anx., 
13;  E»B«?n,  Au3t.,  6,  M*  W.,  10,  C.  E.  S*w,, 
S.  Frienili,  7,  G  nil  fold.  ThtriJ  CIl,  Atii-, 
13;  Haddam.  AUX..  2;  HlirKainini.  AU*., 
4.7!V:  IvorvUiti.  Anx*,  flB.fiO;  Kent,  Aux., 
10.  Y.  L..  20,  C.  B.  Soe,,  16^ ;  Killiitg- 
«<>Erln  Auk.*  4;  Madisois  Aiis  ,  tUM; 
Merkleii,  Centre  Ch„  Aux,,  vn\  Liberty 
riub,  20;  Middltfljury,  AiiX.,  20,  W*  M., 
S:  Miildlefldil,  Frieiuls,  9,  C.  K.  Soc., 
3,71;  MifMle  Hnddrim.  Anx..  I,  Cradlft 
Rull,  2.W1:  AIi*ldl*'towii,  First  ni.*  AUX-, 
22.26,  Gleaners,  70,  JW.  H.,  12*  C.  K.  ?*oo.» 
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40,  Soath  Ch.,  Anx.,  SO;  Mnton,  Anx., 
16.40:  Mk.  Carinel,  C.  £.  Soo.,  10;  New 
Fairfield,  C.  B.  Soc.,  6;  New  llaveii,  Cb. 
of  tbe  Redeemer,  Y.  L.,  100,  Grand  Ave. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  11.20,  Y.  L.,  6U,  8.  D.,  18,  L. 
W.,  15.91,  Flymuuth  Cli  ,  Aux.,  80,  B.  W., 
6.21,  SoiibeHuiB,  25,  United  Oh.,  Aux., 
4/7.36,  Jr.  M.  U.,  2&;  New  Freston,  Aux., 
35;  New  Preston  Hill,  Aux.,  1.25;  North 
Kent,  C.  B.  Soc.,  2.30;  North  Madison, 
Aux.,  17.51;  North  Stamford,  Aux.,  8; 
North  Woodbury,  Aux.,  38.05;  NorwalK, 
AUX.,  31.92,  D.  K.,  2.68,  S.  S.,  25,  C.  E. 
Soc,  4.60;  Portland,  Aux.,  5.  Jr.  Build- 
ers, 5,  Cradle  Roll,  3;  Ridf^efleld,  Aux., 
43;  Rocltfaii,  L.  H.,  4.08;  Roxbury,  Aux., 
14,  C.  E.  Soc.,  8,  Prim.  8.  S.,  1 ;  Salis- 
bury, C.  E.  Soc.,  2;  Saybrook,  Aux.,  5; 
Seymour,  Friends.  10.95;  Sharon,  Cradle 
Roll,  3.58;  Southbury.  Aux.,  6;  South 
Norwalk,  Aux.,  20,  Whatsoever  Circle, 
lU;  Southpprt,  Aux..  12;  Stamford,  M. 
C,  4.55;  Stratford,  Aux.,  11.30;  Thomas- 
ton,  Aux.,  28;  Tomnf^ford,  Anx.,  32.25, 
H.  W.,  20;  Tornngton  Centre,  C.  E.  Soc., 
20;  Wallinf^ford,  Anx.,  90,  C.  B.  Soo., 
29;  Washln)Ston,  Anx.,  7.25;  Waterbnry, 
First  Cb.,  Aux..  100,  Second  Ch.,  Anx., 
153,  L.  B.,  10,  Third  Ch..  Anx.,  10;  Wat- 
ertown,  Aux.,  48.60;  Westbroolc,  Anx., 
8;  Westchester,  Anx.,  22.35;  West  Haven, 
Aux.,  65;  Westville,  Aux.,  28.65;  Wilton, 
Aux.,  37;  Winchester,  C.  B.  Soc.,  4.94: 
Winsted,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  3,  Second 
Ch.,  Aux  .  30,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Perkins,  6,  2,847  16 

Thonuuton.—Mias  Florence  Oriswold,         40  00 

Total,      MOd  94 

HEW  YORK. 

jlnoram.— Florence  J.  Stevens,  5;  Brook- 
lyn, Mrs.  Byron  W.  Clarke,  50;  East 
Itlooinfleld,  Mrs.  Eliza  S.  Goodwin,  3,        58  00 

New  York  SUUe  Branch.— Mn.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Baitiiifr  Hollow,  Aux., 
7;  DloominR  Qrove,  Kyle  Miss.  Soc.,  20; 
Briar  Hill,  Anx.,  13.15;  Brooklyn,  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  Aux.,  66.  Jr.  Aux.,4JM>,  Friends, 
11,  Immanuel  Ch.,  Aux.,  21.12,  Lewis 
Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  75  const.  L.  M's 
Mrs.  Mary  Morris,  Miss  Cornelia  E. 
Freeman,  Miss  Helen  M.  Roys),  100, 
Earnest  Workers,  70,  Evangel  Circle,  20, 
C.  E.  Soc.,  25,  New  Bnglana  Cb.,  Anx., 
10.  Park  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  2,  Park- 
ville,  Anx.,  8.10,  Plymouth  Ch.,  May- 
flower C.  E.  Soc.,  5,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  15, 
Puritan  Ch.,  Anx.,  20,  M.  B.,  20,  Tomp- 
kins Ave.  Ch..  Aux.,  60,  Branch  Jr.  C. 
E.  Soc.,  2.50,  Richmond  Hill  Ch.,  Anx., 
15;  Buffalo,  First  Ch.,  Bancroft  Aux., 
2.60,  Niagara  Sg.  Ch.,  Aux.,  34,  Three 
friends,  5;  Candor,  L.  Guild,  36,  Jr.  C. 
E.  Soc.,  1.05;  Chenango  Forks,  Aux.,  3; 
Chnrchville,  S.  S.  M.  C,  10,  C.  E.  Soc., 
10;  Columbus,  Aux.,  4.25;  Cortland, 
Aux.,  7.75;  East  Smithfleld,  Pa.^  Aux., 
9;  Elmira,  Park  Ch.,  Anx.,  40;  Elling- 
ton,  Aux.,  8.80:  Flushing,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6, 
S.  S.  Home  Dept.,  3.42,  Cradle  Roll,  3; 
Franklin,  Aux.,  47;  Gloversville,  Anx., 
27  68,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  Green,  Aux.,  6.66; 
Harford,  Pa.,  Aux.,  3;  Homer,  Anx., 
25.65;  Honeoye,  Anx..  15,  C.  E.  Soc.,  3.M), 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  1;   Ithaca,  Anx.,  8.84; 


Java  Village,  Aux.,  5;  LeRaytTille,  Ch., 
2,  Aux.,  10;  Madrid,  Aux.,  6;  Madison, 
Aux.,  25;  Millville,  Aux.,  1.30;  Morris- 
ville,  Aux.,  10;  Muuusville,  Aux.,  5, 
Newark  Valley,  Aux.,  80,  Juniors,  ft.34; 
Newburg,  Aux.,  8;  New  Haven,  Anx., 
2.38,  Wining  Workers,  8;  New  York, 
liethauy  Ch.,4.68,  Broadway  Tab.  Guild, 
115,  Christ  Cb.,  W.  Asso.,  11,  Manhattan 
Ch.,  Guild,  181,  Mt.  Veraou  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  8.46,  Trinity  Ch.,  Anx.,  40;  Niagara 
Falls,  Aux.,  18;  Norwood,  Aux.,  16;  Og- 
deiisbnrg,  W.  M.  Soc.,  8;  Owego,  Aux., 
17.50;  Patcbogue,  Aux.  aiMl  Cradle  RoU, 
SIM,  Mayflower  Band,  20;  Pulaski, 
Aux.,  10;  Perry  Centre,  Aux.,  16.60; 
Randolph,  Aux.,  13.26;  River  Head,  Sec- 
ond Ave.  Cb.,  Aux.,  11:  Rutland,  Aux., 
10;  Syracuse,  Geddes  Ch.,  Aux.,  26,  Ply- 
inoutb  Ch.,  Guild.  6.60,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc., 
I  85,  South  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  2.60;  Sandy 
Creek,  Anx.,  12;  Sayville,  Aux.,  10;  Sen- 
eca Falls,  Aux.,  12.75;  Ticonderoga<witb 
Rrev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  H.  D. 
loffnaele);  Utica,  Bethesda  Ch.,  Aux., 
10,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B.  8oc.,  5;  Wal- 
ton, Anx.,  80;  West  Groton,  Anx.,  20,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  2;  West  Winfleld,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  6,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  4.45; 
Wood  ville,  Anx.,  5;  Yonkers,  Mrs.  Allan 
Bourn,  10.    Less  expenses,  60.89,  i,66e 

Total,       1,712 

PIflLADKLPHIA  BBAKOH. 

Philadelphia  Braneh.—Miw  Emma  Fla- 
veil.  Treas.  2>.  C,  Washington,  Mrs. 
Emily  Morse  Seymour,  200,  First  Ch., 
Anx.,  96.90,  Interm.  C.  E.  Soc.,  5.16,  Mt. 
Pleasant  Ch.,  Anx.,  ISJM),  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc., 
6;  Fla.,  naytona,Anx.,  2.25.  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc.,  7;  i^.  J,  Bound  Brook,  Pilgrim 
Workers  (of  wh.  96  const.  I^  M.  Miss 
Lulu  Fisher),  30;  Cloeter,  Aux.,  18.30, 
Do  Something  Rand,  20,  S.  S..  2.07; 
Newark,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  15.  Belleville 
Ave.  Ch..  Anx.,  19.60;  Plain  field,  Aux., 
10;  Westfleld,  Aux.,  85,  SSt  i 

Total,         MM 

PENNSTLVAJriA. 

/*A</acie/pMa.— Oxford  Pres.  Ch.,  C.  E. 


Soc, 

9SI 

Total, 

"»• 

FLORIDA. 

Lake  Helen.— Aux.,  9;  AV inter 

Park.  Pine 

Needles  M.  C,  9.20, 

18  2 

Total, 

wJ 

OAHADA. 

Canada  Cong.  W.  B.  M., 

5(8; 

T«>tal, 

968^ 

General  Funds, 

1I.H1 1 

Gifts  for  Special  Objects, 

l^\ 

Variety  Account, 

111 

Legacies, 

8II( 

TMal, 

vm 

Prttidtmi, 

Mrs.  H.  E.  JKWETT, 

3511  Ben  venue  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

TrMsmrer. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  LODGE, 

1375  Sixth  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Trtasmrtr  Young  Ladies^  Brauek, 
Mtss  GRACE  GOODHUE,  1733  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Homt  Stcreiariet, 

Mrs.  C.  B.  BRADLEY, 

3639  Durant  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  WILCOX, 
576  East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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MICRONESIA. 
LETTER  FROM   LOUISE  E.   WILSON. 

KusAiE,  Caroline  Islands. 

2M[y  dear  Friends  :  I  would  that  time  and  strength  would  permit  me  to 

^^^^te  a  long  letter  to  every  one  of  you ;  but  as  I  cannot,  I  hope  you  will 

''  ^:ake  the  will  for  the  deed,"  and  accept  this  joint  letter.     How  liberal  you 

•1^1    have  been !     God  bless  you  every  one,  and  give  to  you  all  the  joy  that 

cc>me8  to  a  cheerful  g^ver.     How  many  unknown  friends  I  feel  I  have  found 

**^ci  become  acquainted  with  the  past  year  through  your  letters  and  gifts. 

N'ow,  I  know  you  would  like  to  know  what  use  we  will  find  for  so  many 

"^itigs.     Can  you  imagine   hundreds  and   hundreds  of  people  who  do  not 

know  what  it  is  to  receive  a  token  of  love?     Who  have  not    known  of  a 

Christmas  which  told  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men?     There 

**^  many  children  who  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  doll. 

How  some  of  our  own  girls,  when  they  first  came  to  school  and  received  one 

*^f  Christmas,  have  cuddled  it  up  in  their  arms!     The    motherly  instinct 

*^«ni8  to  be  the  same  wherever  we  go.     They  gazed  at  it  as  if  no  one  had 

^^^r  possessed  such  a  treasure  before.     As  our  girls  about  all  have  one  now, 

^^  will  only  keep  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  for  family  dolls.     The  rest  that 

^me  in  the  boxes  this  year  will  probably  take  a  trip  on  the  Morning  Star 

^hcn  she  goes  to  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands,  and  delight  the  hearts  of 

Some  of  the  small  boys  and  girls,  who  have  so  little  to  brighten  their  lives. 
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Books,  scrapbooks  and  picture  cards !  I  am  so  glad  there  are  so  many  of 
them  !  How  Micronesian  people  do  love  pictures !  In  fact,  I  think  they 
never  tire  of  them.  The  babies  and  younger  children  will  rejoice  over  pretty  , 
new  calico  dresses.  The  tennis  flannel,  etc.,  will  be  kept  for  the  use  of  OLs.r 
own  schoolgirls,  to  be  used  for  sleeping  gowns  and  dresses  for  sick  on^s 
when  they  feel  chilly.  I  have  had  people  open  their  eyes  in  astonishmev.it 
at  the  idea  of  wanting  flannel  down  here— only  five  degrees  north  of  tWe 
equator.  But  people  with  rheumatism,  in  a  climate  where  it  rains  almost 
every  day,  find  it  is  the  only  safeguard  against  it.  Our  teachers,  who  only 
receive  a  salary  of  fifiy  dollars  a  year,  will  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  hel j>- 
ing  them  out,  with  their  writing  paper,  envelopes,  pencils,  thread,  pins, 
needles,  etc.     The  workbags  will  be  just  the  thing  to  keep  them  in. 

Each  year  we  make  out  a  list  of  the  teachers'  names  and  then  divide  the 
contents  of  the  different  boxes  between  our  schools  and  the  teachers  in  the 
islands.  They,  no  doubt,  divide  again  what  they  have  received  amongst 
their  scholars.  They  are  so  very  unselfish.  In  the  islands  we  often  hear  o^ 
this  or  that  one  who  would  go  to  church  if  they  had  a  dress  to  wear.  So 
you  see  how  nice  it  is  to  have  some  extra  gifts  of  calico  to  g^ve  away  to 
deserving  ones.  The  usual  dress  is  only  a  fringe  or  mat  fastened  aroun<l 
the  waist  or  hips.  Forty-eight  girls  in  our  house  have  to  be  kept  covered 
with  calico  quilts.  The  patchwork,  without  doubt,  has  come  to  the  rigt:** 
house.  I  wish  you  could  see  how  very  nicely  the  girls  sew.  Some  of  thecr^ 
hem  and  darn  beautifully.  The  rule  is,  "  Learn  to  sew  well  by  hand  before 
using  the  machine." 

Saturday  is  our  visiting  day,  or,  I  had  better  say,  the  boys'  calling  day» 
when  the  young  men  from  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert  schools  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  calling  at  our  girls'  school.  The  different  games  that  have  com^ 
down  this  year  will  greatly  aid  in  making  these  Saturday  afternoons  pleasarmC 
ones. 

Micronesia  does  not  look  like  a  very  large  place  on  the  map,  but  there  ar^ 
a  number  of  thousands  of  souls  living  down  here,  whom  we  are  trying  t<:> 
lead  out  of  darkness  into  the  light.     They  have  to  learn  how  to  live  and  hov^r 
to  love  before  much  can  be  done  for  them.     Little  deeds  of  kindness  accorm^ 
plish  much.     The  thought  that  people  in  America   remember   them  with 
gifts,  think  of  them,  care  for  and  pray  for  them,  does  much  toward  helping 
this  great  and  glorious  work  on.     I  shall  try  to  write  a  few  words  to  everf 
one  who  has  so  kindly  sent  me  words  of  cheer.     I  have  tried  to  keep  «» 
account  of  all  gifts  received  by  me.     Some  of  the  packages  were  simply  sent 
to  Mr.  Frear,  so  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  distributed  in  Micronesia  8om^ 
Bihere,  but  you  may  not  hear  from  some  of  them.     I  notice  in  some  of  6» 
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letters  that  you  speak  of  meeting  Mrs.  Logan  and  Mrs.  Price.  I  take  it  that 
you  think  of  Micronesia  as  one  large  place,  and  forget  that  there  is  more 
than  one  mission  station  down  here.  The  principal  ones  are  Kusaiie  and  Ruk. 
But  here  at  Kusaie  we  are  seven  hundred  miles  from  Ruk,  and  as  the  ocean 
is  lietween  us,  and  no  direct  way  of  communicating  with  our  friends,  we  do 
not  hear  from  them  any  oftener  than  you  do  in  the  homeland,  even  though 
we  do  all  live  in  Micronesia. 


FROM    MRS.    GARLAND'S    JOURNAL. 

Kusaie,  September,  1S99. 
The  Star,  when  she  returned  from  Honolulu,  brought  the  word  that  our 
gT"CDup  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  Germany  ;  news  which  spread  quite 
«.  gloomy  feeling  over  Kusaie,  where  the  people  had  known  nothing  of 
Spain's  oppression,  and  have  hoped  that  Ihe  American  flag  might  float 
It^re.  A  petition  had  been  sent  on  to  Washington,  signed  by  nearly  every 
nan  on  the  island,  to  the  effect  that  the  natives  desired  to  be  made  a  part 
o^  the  United  States,  so  they  were  sadly  disappointed.  We  say  "  anything 
»  "better  than  Spain."  There  will  be  religious  toleration,  and  perhaps,  if 
^^'"^  should  get  the  right  sort  of  man  in  the  Commissioner,  even  sympathy 
^v^d  co-operation  with  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  but  there  will  still  be 
German  taxation  which  is  exorbitant,  and  may  make  serious  trouble  in  the 
*^lainds  to  the  westward. 

We  have  been  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  German  war  vessel  to  announce 

^fticially  the  change  of  government ;  yet  we  were  taken  by  surprise  yesterday 

C  Sunday)  by  the  arrival  at  Mwot  of  two  German  officials  in  white  uniforms, 

^'^Vio  walked  in  at  the  Channon's  while  Mr.  Channon  was  taking  a  Sunday 

•ftcrnoon  nap.     Their  call  was  so  very  brief  that  Mr.  Channon  barely  came 

^^  a  full  realization  of  their  presence  before  they  were  goAe ;  but  they  an- 

'^ounced  the  ^arrival  at  Lelle,  that  morning,  of  two  German  steamers,  one 

^  Avar  vessel  bringing  the  two  German  commissioners  for  this  group,  to  be 

»t^tioned  at  Ponape  and  Yap ;  the  other  carr}nng  the  supplies  and  stores. 

1*licy  wished  to  get  one  of  the  missionaries  to  go  with  them  to   Ponape, 

^o  help  assure  the  people  of  their   peaceful    policy,  and   of  the  religious 

toleration,   etc.,  which  would   be  granted  ;  but,  of  course,  with  Dr.  Rife 

away  there  is  no  one  who  could  go  now.     This  was  the  only  reason  for 

the  Germans  calling  here  now,  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  part  of  courtesy 

br  them  to  go  direct  to  Ponape,  where  the  Spanish  Governor  only  waits 

jbr  them  to  come  that  he  may  leave. 
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WHAT  MY  BARREL  IS  TO  ME. 

For  many  years  a  little  barrel  has  stood  upon  my  bureau.  For  a  long 
time  its  place  was  occupied  by  a  succession  of  little  pasteboard  boxes^  a  new 
one  with  a  new  motto  each  year.  But  one  day  some  thrifty  soul  suddenly 
realized  tliat  pasteboard  boxes  were  expensive  and  perishable  affairs,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  small  wooden  barrel,  that  would  last  one's  lifetime. 
Straightway  the  missionary  society  of  which  I  then  was  a  member  invested 
in  some  of  these  wooden  barrels,  and  the  one  that  was  given  me  has  been 
with  me  ever  since, — a  link  in  the  chain  of  sweet  memories  that  binds  my 
heart  to  other  days  and  old-time  friends. 

As  day  by  day  my  eyes  have  rested  on  it,  what  thoughts  it  has  suggested, 
what  sweet  lessons  it  has  taught  me !     Shall  I  mention  a  few? 

Unpretending,  nay,  almost  homely  as  it  is,  it  yet  has  been  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  coming  of  that  kingdom  for  which,  whenever  we  use  the  * 
prayer  given  us  by  our.  Saviour,  we  pray.     Mutely  it  pleads  for  gifts  that 
shall  hasten  that  blessed  day  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  Christ. 

To  have  a  share  in  such  a  work  is  no  jsmall  honor,  and  the  silent  little 
messenger  rebukes  unworthy  and  selfish  aims,  and  so  is  a  helper  to  higher 
and  holier  living.  It  shames  extravagance  and  seems  to  say,  "  How  can 
you  spend  for  trifles  that  which  given  me  would  be  so  much  more  worthily 
bestowed." 

Jt  reminds  me,  too,  of  noble  souls  who  count  not  even  their  lives  dear  unto 
them  if  only  they  may  join  the  world  to  Christ.  Sometimes,  when  the  way 
has  seemed  hard,  and  one's  worldly  possessions  poor  and  meager,  my  little 
barrel  says,  "You  had  better  count  your  mercies  and  think  what  your  life 
would  have  been  had  your  lot  been  cast  in  China  or  India." 

But  perhaps  more  often  it  has  seemed  a  confidential  friend,  as  the  sttial^ 
or  larger  pieces  ^ave  dropped  into  it,  each  one  a  thank  offering  for.  some 
special  mercy  or  sweet  surprise.  I  have  read  of  a  woman  who  for  many 
years  kept  a  pleasure  book,  in  which  she  jotted  down  the  pleasant  things 
that  marked  the  passing  days.  Some  gentle  consideration  in  the  home, « 
helpful  thought,  a  loving  word,  a  gift,  even  though  it  were  a  short-lived 
flower,  each  found  an  enduring  place  in  her  "pleasure  booh."  Something 
like  this  my  little  barrel  is  to  me. 

The  special  cause  for  gratitude,  the  sweet  joy,  may  not  be  written  down; 
the  coin  dropped  into  the  barrel  may  be  the  only  record, — but  what  richer 
blessing  may  it  not  bear  to  far  less  favored  ones. 

So  year  by  year  the  mites  are  gathered  and  sent  their  way  ;  but  whatever 
of  good  they  may  accomplish,  be  it  much  or  little,  of  this  I  am  sure, — they 
have  left  behind  a  blessing. 
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FOUR  WOMEN'S  WORK  IN  SOUTH  INDIA. 

BY  MRS.  MAUDE  B.  JEFFREY. 
(ConitHHcd,) 
SouNTHARAM  and  Anna  Maria,  both  graduates  from  the  Lucy  Perry 
>ble  Training  School,  have  had  charge  of  the  work  in  Mehir  town.  Here 
8  work  is  very  different  from  that  in  the  villages.  Many  of  the  women  of 
■day  were  formerly  in  our  Hindu  girls'  school.  They  receive  the  mis- 
^nary  and  the  Bible  women  cordially,  and  many  are  reading  with  the 
ble  women. 

Then,  too,  there  are  so  many  native  officials  who  are  educated,  and  are 
Ty  glad  to  have  their  women  taught.  Some  are  liberal  and  halfway  be- 
ivc  in  our  religion,  while  others  allow  their  women  to  be  taught  the  Bible 
rthe  sake  of  learning  to  read,  trusting  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  will 
>t  affect  their  faith  in  Hinduism. 

I  enjoy  visiting  the  pupils  in  Melur  town,  and  can  report  much  progress 
those  who  have  studied  regularly.     These  two  women,  Anna  Maria  and 
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Sountharam,  have  access  into  homes  of  all  castes,  as  they  are  of  high-caste 
extraction. 

I  spent  two  afternoons  recently  with  Anna  Maria  visiting  each  pupil. 
They  read  for  me  out  of  the  text-book  in  use  or  the  Bible,  and  repeated 
verses  they  had  learned  and  stories  they  knew.  She  had  a  number  of  Mo- 
hammedan women  ;  and  in  one  household  they  have  been  reading  with  Bible 
women  for  years,  and  are  now  in  the  New  Testament.  She  had  sixty  names 
on  her  book  this  last  year,  though  not  all  continued  thieir  lessons  throughout 
the  year. 

Sountharam  had  seventy-six  names  on  her  book  last  year,  and  seventy-two 
are  reading  with  her  now.  It  is  almost  too  many  to  visit;  but  she  teaches 
them  so  nicely,  showing  the  good  of  training  under  Miss  Swift.  Twenty- 
two  of  her  pupils  are  now  reading  the  Bible.  I  visited  sixteen  of  them  the 
first  of  this  month. 

An  ofliciars  wife  commenced  reading  last  July  and  has  made  rapid  prog^ 
ress,  now  reading  the  Bible.  Her  husband  was  *'  almost  persuaded  "  to  be 
a  Christian  when  a  student,  and  now  is  lax  about  Hindu  customs.  If  only 
his  wife  can  be  fully  persuaded  he  may  yet  be  bold  enough  to  come  out  froii"^ 
his  people. 

Another  young  woman  last  March  was  reading  Mark,  and  could  repeat  ^^ 
few  verses.  Now  she  is  in  Luke.  She  repeated  to  me  the  Lord's  Prayer -» 
Matt.  V.  3-15,  and  twenty -eight  verses  besides.  She  also  told  stories  froiw* 
the  life  of  Christ.  They  are  all  anxious  to  tell  me  all  they  know.  This  wil  ^ 
soon  be  impossible  in  the  short  time  I  spend  with  them. 

Last  August  we  held  a  meeting  unique  for  a  Hindu  community, — a  meet^^ — 
ing  for  women  and  girls,  conducted  by  our  Christian  women  and  held  in  th^^ 
Hindu  girls'  school  building.  Sountharam  and  Anna  Maria  gathered  al>  ^ 
their  pupils  who  would  come,  and  they  with  the  girls  made  a  room  full    - 

They  had  one  corner  of  the  room  for  Brahmins,  and  other  castes  were  some 

what  carefully  seated.     That  is  uncommon  in  any  of  our  schools ;  but  thi  ^ 
peculiar  occasion,  I  suppose,  demanded  some  such  concession.     AH  wer^^ 
very  attentive  as  the  sciopticon  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  shown  an^J 
explained.     These  pictures  were  talked  over  by  the  women  for  days  aflet 
ward.     Tlie  one  that  seemed  to  impress  them  most  was  Christ  talking  witt^ 
the  Samaritan  woman  by  the  well. 

Meetings  are  often  held  in  different  houses  among  the  Hindu  women- 
It  certainly  is  a  most  interesting  work,  this  of  giving  the  Bread  of  Life,  even 
though  it  must  be  given  in  such  small  bits.  The  New  Year  begins  briskly 
and  hopefully.  We  are  all  well  and  strong,  and,  with  the  Father's  hclp,wc 
trust  ready  for  service. 

Melur,  South  India,  Jan.  50th,  igoo. 
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THE  DAILY  ROUND  AT  'NAGAR. 
iry-day  incidents   in   missionary   life  at  Ahmed nagar  in  the  Marathi  Mission 
ern  India)  are  thus  mentioned  in  her  home  letters  by  Mrs.  Thco.  K.  Bissell. 
arc  dated  from  *Nagar;  some  from  points  iu  the  hills,  where  most  foreigners  in 
art  of  the  country  are  driven  by  the  heat  in  summer. 

E  wind  is  howling  and  whistling  outside,  but  it  is  far  from  cold.     It 
beginning  of  the  very  hot  winds  that  will  blow  from  now  (March  i8th) 
the  first  of  June.     They  are  terribly  tiresome,  and  the  dust  is  something 
;akable. 

5t  night  Harry  [Mr.  Bissell]  and  Mr.  Gates  went  to  Old  Mahableshwar, 
Ip  some  of  the  Presbyterian  ladies  show  their  magic-lantern  pictures, 
about  three  miles  away, — one  of  the  most  bigoted  places  about  here. 
"  sacred  rivers"  take  their  rise  there,  and  there  are  a  great  many  priests 
;  in  the  temples  there.  There  seemed  to  be  no  good  place  to  put  up  the 
,  and  Harry  asked  if  it  might  not  be  fastened  to  two  veranda  pillars  in 
of  the  temple.  They  allowed  it  without  any  objection  whatever.  Think 
tures  of  Christ  being  thrown  on  the  front  of  a  Hindu  temple  in  such  a 
sd  place!  The  people  listened  respectfully,  sat  through 'it  all,  never 
ted  to  anything  that  was  said,  and  acted  as  if  they  would  have  sat  all 

.     H was  so  late  in  getting  home  I  feared  there  had  been  some 

bance. 

is  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gates  and  I  were  out  for  a  wheel-ride.  We 
going  along  through  the  woods  when  Mrs.  Gates  said  :  "  There's  a  snake 
Why,  there's  the  snake  ! "  She  had  run  directly  over  him  without 
ing  him  at  all.  We  all  jumped  off  as  soon  as  we  could  stop,  and  Mr. 
.  killed  it.  He  examined  its  teeth  and  found  it  was  not  poisonous.  We 
ht  at  first  that  it  was.  The  poisonous  snakes  have  only  one  row  of 
and  fangs  back  of  them  ;  the  non-poisonous  have  two  rows  and  no 

;  have  been  having  a  fresh  breeze  here  lately.  A  young  Scotchman 
ist  come  out,  a  Mr.  Douglas,  so  full  of  fun,  so  ruddy  and  robust,  that  he 
s  our  poor,  pale,  thin  men  look  worse  than  ever.  People  at  home  never 
sight  of  the  missionaries  as  they  look  in  India.  Four  weeks  of  fresh 
Ir  and  of  freedom  from  responsibility  on  the  journey  make  a  marked 
;nce  in  color. 

:aste  question  is  under  discussion.  It  might  seem  a  small  matter, — the 
r  of  one  girl  into  school ;  but  it  is  no  small  matter  in  India  when  it 
>  to  be  a  girl  of  lower  caste  than  the  rest.  It  might  drive  away  all  the 
i.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to  seem  to  observe  caste  ourselves, 
shall  if  we  keep  the  girl  out  of  school. 
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We  have  to  shut  the  house  now  (March  i6th)  before  ten  a.  m.,  and  so 
manage  to  keep  fyivly  cool,  but  I  dislike  the  closeness.  The  sun  is  very 
fierce — regular  furnace  heat,  and  the  air  is  so  dry. 

H hasn't  been  feeling  well  the  last  day  or  two.     I  shall  be  relieved 

when  I  get  him  away  to  the  hills.  It  would  be  so  much  easier  to  work  if 
there  wasn't  this  constant  financial  perplexity.  It  saps  the  life  right  out.  I 
hope  the  financial  advance  at  home  will  have  some  efllect  on  us  eventually. 

We  are  having  extremely  hot  weather.  Last  night  I  lay  and  steamed.  A 
few  drops  of  rain  fell  Saturday,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  good.  The  price 
of  food  is  something  awful,  and  the  grain  merchants  are  carrying  their  hard- 
heartedness  still  farther  and  refusing  to  sell  in  small  quantities.  They  say  to 
the  people,  "  You  must  buy  twenty-five  pounds  at  a  time."  Few  have  ready 
money  enough  for  that,  and  it  is  very  hard. 

These  grain  merchants  are  a  people  by  themselves.  They  do  not  belong 
to  the  Marathi  country,  and  they  don't  care  whether  people  die  or  live.  One 
day  one  came  to  Dr.  Hume  saying  that  one  of  his  agents  had  for  over  two 
years  owed  him  two  rupees,  and  he  wanted  Dr.  Hume  to  pay  him  and  take 
it  out  of  the  inan's  wages.  While  they  were  talking  a  poor  old  woman  in 
rags  came  up  to  beg  for  a  garment.  Dr.  Hume  said,  *'Now  look  here,  FIl 
give  you  that  money  now  if  you'll  take  half  of  it  and  help  buy  a  garment  for 
that  poor  creature." 

"  Sahib,"  he  said,  "  I  wouldn't  give  her  a  broken  needle  to  sew  her  old 
garments  with." 

He  was  probably  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  'Nagar, — a  Jain  by  religion. 
That  sect  have  scruples  against  sweeping  or  cleaning  up  much,  for  fear  of 
destroying  some  animal  life, — vermin, — and  so  they  live  in  filth  unspeakable, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  mortality  among  them  from  plague  is  great. 

Emily  [Bissell]  charges  so  little  tuition  from  the  girls  in  her  school  that 
all  together  it  doesn't  pay  for  her  ink  ;  and  yet  many  of  the  Christians  grum- 
ble over  four  cents  a  month,  and  want  it  given  them.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
people  have  had  too  much  financial  aid.  It  has  seemed  a  necessary  evil,— 
to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  possible,  but  four  years  of  famine  and  plague 
haven't  helped  to  change  the  existing  order.  Such  a  system  of  self-support 
as  Dr.  Nevins  of  China  advocates  couldn't  get  into  thorough  working  here  at 
once.  Harry  said  it  might  after  seventy-five  years,  but  that  wouldn't  mate- 
rially help  the  present  situation. 

One  night  at  dinner  we  heard  a  band  playing,  and  Marion  asked  if  a  wed- 
ding were  going  by.  [Marion  Bissell  is  six  years  old. J  I  said  yes ;  perhaps 
they  were  marrying  a  little  girl  to  some  man  she  didn't  know  and  might  not 
like  to  live  with.  She  said,  ''  You  will  let  me  choose  the  gentleman  I  want 
to  live  with,  won't  you,  mamma  .^"     I  told  her  yes. 
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unday  morning  she  was  repeating  a  verse  after  me,  "For  His  merciful 
iness  is  great  toward  us,"  and  she  said  so  quickly,  '*  That  would  make  a 
J  blessing,  wouldn't  it,  mamma?  "  (We  have  our  table  grace  in  concert. 
ink  it  a  good  thing  for  children.) 

I  does  seem  as  though  it  must  rain  soon.  Everything  is  so  depressing. 
i  feels  as  if  walking  under  a  constant  load  that  threatens  to  overpower  you 
ry  moment.     The  other  night  at  prayers  I  found  it  rather  hard  to  control 

feelings.  Marion  said:  ''You  needn't  cry,  mamma.  God  will  make 
-  well.     He  isn't  a  doctor,  but  he  can  make  her  well." 

Oh  yes,"  I  said,  **  He  is  a  doctor." 

Yes ;  He  is  a  doctor,  and  he's  a  man,  and  he's  God.  He's  as  big  as  a 
It,  isn't  he?" 

Oh,"  I  said,  *'  He  is  everywhere." 

Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  very  reflective  sort  of  way,  *'He's  a  Spirit." 
'here  have  been  over  twenty  deaths  in  the  Faith  Mission  since  we  came 
ndia,  and  only  one  in  ours.  [Tlie  Faith  Mission  discard  medicines  and 
sicians,  relying  on  prayer  for  healing.] 

Ve  have  just  received  word  that  another  of  the  young  missionaries  in 
»na  has  died  of  brain  fever.     He  was  an  Australian,  a  very  nice  fellow, 

he  was  constantly  working  beyond  his  strength  and  living  on  native  food 
t  of  the  time.  Some  of  these  people  have  such  extreme  views  about 
ng.  We  met  some  young  ladies  on  our  way  down  from  the  hills  last 
r  who  had  not  seen  bread,  butter  or  potatoes  for  months,  and  seldom 
It. 
*ast  Saturday,  on  the  way  out  to  Happy  Valley,  we  passed  a  sick  woman 

a  child  lying  out  on  a  heap  of  sand  at  the  side  of  the  road.     Mrs.  Hume 

some  milk,  so  her  driver  raised  up  the  woman  and  gave  her  a  drink. 

said  she  had  no  fever.  We  went  on  and  reported  her,  but  found  the 
rue  doctor  was  already  on  his  way  out  to  her.  She  had  been  lying  there 
»  days. 

'hey  have  been  having  much  better  success  at  the  hospital  this  year  than 
>re,  and  some  of  the  people  who  had  most  to  say  against  the  place  in  the 
B  of  the  riots  have  been  most  anxious  to  go  there  when  attacked.     How 

the  time  does  go !  It  seems  to  go  faster  here  because  there  is  so  little 
nge  of  season. 

.ast  Friday  the  people  made  a  great  noise  trying  to  carry  the  plague 
dess  out  of  the  cit}',  and  the  drumming  and  shouting  seemed  to  bring 
-•s  fever  up  again.  She  is  very  poorly,  and  Mrs.  Hume  went  out 
iday  to  bring  her  in  and  send  her  to  Bombay,  where  she  could  be  with 
8  Millard,  right  next  to  the  zoological  gardens.  Mrs.  Hume  said  the 
i  mention  of  trees  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  The  thought  that  she  could 
away  from  the  growing  distress  around  them,  and  see  green  trees  and 
s  her  children  out  among  them,  was  almost  too  much  for  her. 

[r. said  orte  of  our  most  intelligent  Christian  men  said  to  him  that 

ie  was  a  man  taken  to  the  plague  hospital,  not  much  the  matter  of  him, 
when  they  got  him  there  they  gave  him  something  to  drink,  and  in  a 
•  while  he  died.  Nothing  will  persuade  these  people  that  the  patients 
not  poisoned,  and  it  is  not  strange  when  not  four  out  of  a  hundred  come 
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■at  alive.  1  hope  it  hasn't  got  to  nin  on  four  years  longer.  It  once  had  a 
Dipriof  teven  years  in  Bagdad.  Besides  all  the  misery  and  death,  its  coming 
iMie  means  a  tremendous  expense  which  we  are  not  at  all  able  to  meet. 
hK'jBlianciat  problems  are  becoming  unbearable. 

tJitft  night  Harry  saw  a  company  of  men  gathered  together,  and,  going 
t|Vy  iaw  they  were  looking  at  a  female  panther, — r/z^/Za,  we  call  them. 
loi|El»fiien  had  killed  it  the  night  before  down  the  hill  about  ten  miles  away. 
C^fqf  aaid  it  came  running  into  their  house  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
hnr  killed  it  with  clubs.     It  was  larger  than  a  St.  Bernard  dog. 

tffwsiofd  is  a  picture  of  a  splendid  tiger  brought  down  by  a  hunter  at  tlie 
liii^  When  Marion  saw  Mrs.  Gates  preparing  to  take  it,  she  whispered, 
^Mainina,  she  won't  take  the  smell,  will  she?" 

{.bppe  there  has  been  rain  enough  at  'Nagar  to  help  the  water  supply  a 
it0|ii^  Mr.  — ^—  says  there  are  regular  fights  at  the  tanks  to  get  water 
efov  it  is  all  gone.  It  is  a  question  how  much  longer  the  city  water  is 
loiaf  to  hold  out.  Every  day  the  tank  in  this  yard  is  emptied.  It  is  very 
iilifiting  to  hear  the  buckets  strike  the  stones  in  the  bottom.  Nortii  of  us 
tie  catde  are  dying  very  fast.     There  is  no  fodder  to  be  had  there. 

Tb^  people  are  making  great  objections  to  having  their  own  people  as 
oJBllim  ami  plague  inspectors.  They  say  :  '^  Give  us  European  physicians 
T  imnety  but  not  black  men.  They  will  take  bribes  from  a  rich  man  and 
llotr  jhiin  to  keep  a  plague  case  in  his  house,  and  turn  out  a  poor  man  for 
ay  ilVy^  plague  or  not."  They  had  a  big  meeting  to-day,  and  one  of  the 
sacBoff  men  of  the  city  asked  Dr.  Hume  if  tliere  wasn't  some  one  of  the 
Sirialian  community  who  could  go  around  to  the  women  and  see  if  tliey 
ad  plague  or  not.  Think  of  their  turning  to  the  usually  despised  Chris- 
iaaa  when  they  won't  trust  their  own  people.  They  said,  almost  despair- 
M[ljry**Do  send  us  Dr.  Julia  (Bisscll)  ;  our  women  are  calling  for  her." 
inqjsw  that  the  native  doctors  have  committed  some  very  obscene  oflenscs, 
qpacially  in  the  case  of  young  women.  Isn't  it  dreadful  ?  I've  been  out  to 
ear  tome  of  the  women's  lessons.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  told  the  teacher's 
rife  to  teach  them  the  story  of  Joseph  and  the  thirteenth  of  First  Cor i nth i- 
oa^  I  was  perfectly  astonished  to  hear  how  well  they  had  them.  Only  one 
oii|d  read)  and  it  is  no  small  thing  to  tell  of  so  many  dreams — Joseph's 
tTOf^the  butler's  and  the  baker's   and  Pharaoh's  two — and  not  get  them 

ifaBBdup. 

I  wiah  you  could  sec  an  immense  monkey  that  came  and  sat  on  the  ve- 
infil  one^y  last  week.  We  shut  the  doors  and  windows,  for  fear  of  too 
laeig  fiimiliarity.  He  seems  to  be  a  tame  one  who  lives  around  in  the  city. 
lifejf  my  the  soldiers  shot  his  mate,  and  he  wanders  around  disconsolate, — 
enf  teems  to  offer  to  hurt  any  one  ;  but  I  wouldn't  trust  him. 

The  strain  these  days  is  getting  to  be  terrible.  There  seems  to  be  some 
aexplicable  hitch  in  government  arrangements.  When  tlie  collector  went 
at  m  the  districts  a  week  ago  he  said  tliere  would  be  no  more  need  of  our 
idping  people  to  the  relief  works,  for  the  famine  code  was  now  in  operation, 
no  people  would  be  helped  in  their  village  on  starting  and  would  be  paid 
Wly  on  the  works.  But  it  hasn't  been  so  ;  they  come  with  nothing,  and  are 
nade  to  work  eight  days  before  they  are  paid  a  cent.     Since  Monday  they 
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have  been  turning  them  away  from  the  tank  works;  they  say  the 
enough.  People  go  there  one  day  and  come  back  the  next,  saying  the 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days.  We  can't  feed  a  hundred  people 
and  what  can  we  do.?  It  is  awful  to  say,  *'  No  ;  we  can't  help  you,' 
we  ourselves  have  plenty  to  eat ;  but  what  can  we  do  ? 

Night  before  last  a  man  came  in  from  the  tank  works  about  four  mi 
He  had  been  working  three  days  and  had  had  nothing  to  eat.  He 
high-caste  man,  and  Harry  said  to  him,  *'  I'll  give  you  a  good  warn 
right  now  if  you  will  eat  it." 

He  replied,  ''  O  Sahib,  don't  ask  me  to  do  that.     Oh !  why  can't  1 

Harry  sent  him  over  to  one  of  Dr.  Hume's  servants,  who  is  a  higl 
man,  and  paid  for  his  dinner. 

One  of  our  Christian  boys  is  overseer  out  there,  and  he  says  the 
will  summon  all  their  strength  and  carry  one  or  two  loads  of  dirt,  an 
lie  down  till  they  can  get  up  a  few  moments.  This  is  during  the  first 
when  they  are  not  getting  any  pay.  It  seems  an  awfully  hard  rule, 
isn't  the  rule  under  the  regular  famine  code,  but  on  test  works,  whi 
merely  to  see  if  the  people  are  really  needy.  The  famine  code  provi( 
daily  pay  and  help  in  going,  but  they  are  not  getting  it.  These 
officials  who  have  the  money  in  their  hands  say  they  haven't  enough  t 
so  many.  Then  they  will  report  that  the  money  hasn't  been  used,  an 
there  isn't  so  muCh  need  as  it  would  seem.  Harry  has  written  the  co 
what  the  state  of  things  is,  and  we  are  waiting  to  hear. 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 
EVOLUTION   FROM   HEATHENISM. 

BY  MRS.  FRANCES  GULICK  JEWETT. 

To  understand  the  transformation  of  Hawaii  one  must  first  recall  the 
heathenism  which,  is  its  background,  for  only  thus  is  each  step  of  progress 
seen  in  proper  perspective. 

When  discovered,  in  177S,  the  religious  aspiration  of  the  people  expressed 
itself  in  numberless  material  and  unattractive  forms  of  idol  worship.  Their 
gods  were  an  innumerable  host,  whose  supreme  human  agents  were  the 
chiefs  and  the  priests.  And  these  controlled  their  lesser  human  brothers 
through  the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  tabu  system.  By  it  days  and  places, 
persons  and  things  were  set  apart  as  sacred,  and  infringement  of  a  tabu 
meant  death.  Social  life  was  thus  hedged  about  by  a  system  which  had  no 
motive  of  righteous  behavior  as  its  central  principle.  Under  it  all  evil  was 
allowed, — the  burial  alive  of  the  very  young ;  immorality  in  every  form ; 
murder  and  theft  and  cruelty.  In  truth,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  tabu 
necessarily  warred  against  any  sin.  It  was  a  system  of  politico- religious 
control,  and  through  its  operation  no  man,  save  the  highest,  had  any 
assured  right  to  himself,  to  the  land  he  lived  upon,  to  the  fruit  of  his  labor, 
to  his  wife,  his  children,  or  even  to  the  straw-thatched  cottage,  his  home. 

Still  further,  and  aside  from  the  tabu,  the  Hawaiian  had  no  written  lan- 
guage, no  incentive  to  diligence,  no  conscious  relationship  with  a  larger 
world.  Neither  had  he  any  possibility  of  spiritual  growth,  for  no  tabu  sug- 
gested the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  good  of  another,  and  no  sage  had  preached 
even  such  righteousness  as  Grecian  philosophy  knew.  Such  was  Hawaiian 
heathenism,  from  which,  by  religious  evolution,  Hawaiian  Christianity  was 
to  come. 

The  first  '*»^^P  ^^  ^^^^  evolution  was  taken  in   1819,  and  it  helped  to  form 
one  of  those  rare  historical   combinations   v/hich,  from  time  to  time,  have 
thrilled  the  Christian  world.     In  the  United    States    a    band    of  men    and 
women  were  preparing  for  the  six  months'  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to    * 
rescue    Hawaii    from    her    idols.       And    simultaneously    a     movement    on    j 
Hawaii   itself    drove  tlie    idols    into    banishment,— burning    some,    burving  ^ 
others,  and  casting  so  many  into  the  sea  that  few  were  left  for  secret  wor- 
ship. 

In  view  of  the  "  modern  woman,"  it  is  noteworthy  that  eighty  years  ago 
on    heathen    Hawaii    the  inspiration    of  this    religious    revolution    was   the 
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'^^ eighty,  courageous  personality  of  a  Hawaiian  chieftess,  Kaahumanu.  As 
'""I^rin  her  own  right  and  favorite  widow  of  Kaniehameha  the  Great,  she 
^^  »"^d  feel  restless  under  restrictions  specially  oppressive  to  women. 
-^<^<^ordingly,  in  association  with  others  of  like  mind,  she  defied  the  terrors 
^^  tzhe  gods,  ate  with  men  things  forbidden  to  women,  broke  the  tabu. 
-^ricj  when  no  calamity  overtook  them  others  also  were  encouraged  for  law- 
lessness. The  idols  necessarily  went  with  the  tabu,  and  heathen  atheism 
^vas  established. 

TThe  denial  of  their  gods  implied  no  search  for  a  better  religion,  but  rather 
^  i^^bellion  against  the  weight  of  tabu  requirements.  Some  of  the  people, 
however,  remained  so  loyal  to  the  past  that  there  was  a  battle  between  the 
^<^i~ces  of  the  new  and  the  old.  Then  it  was  that  Kalanimoku,  captain  of 
^hc  radicals,  charging  his  men,  said,  "  Be  calm,  be  voiceless,  be  valiant. 
^t"ink  the  bitter  waters,  my  sons;  turn  not  back;  onward  unto  death." 
After  that  the  opposing  parties  met ;  and,  as  elsewhere  so  often  in  history, 
coriserv'atism  was  defeated.  And  now,  enraged  against  the  gods  who  had 
^<^t  brought  succor  to  them,  even  devotees  cast  away  their  idols,  demolished 
the?ir  temples  and  killed  those  who  seemed  to  them  but  impotent  priests  of 
^"^p>otent  gods. 

-And  this  was  the  first  step  in  the  national  transformation. 
The  second  followed  in  1820,  when  missionaries  arrived.  And  thereafter 
^r>t:il  1S42  the  years  are  as  a  rising  plane  out  of  heathenism.  During  this 
P^i'iod  twenty-two  unordained  and  thirty-seven  ordained  missionaries  and 
thciir  wives  reached  Hawaii.  They  learned  the  language,  reduced  it  to 
^'''iting ;  won  the  love  of  the  people, — became  as  fathers  and  mothers  to  them  ; 
^'J^ht  them  how  to  build  better  homes  and  how  to  keep  them  clean  ;  how 
*^  Cultivate  their  lands;  how  to  cover  brown  bodies  in  garments  which  were 
y^^  not  too  burdensome  for  the  tropics  ;  how  to  spin,  to  knit,  to  sew  to  wash 
^ud  iron.  They  also  translated  the  New  Testament  and  taught  the  people  to 
re^t^  it,  and  by  daily  precept  and  example  proved  to  them  the  significance 
^^  5^  Christian  home.  The  results  as  reported  in  1834  are  startling, — eight 
"'-^ridred  church  members,  nine  hundred  elfementery  schools  supported  and 
^'"^ely  taught  by  the  natives,  and  a  student  population  of  fifty  tliousand  men, 
^^men  and  children.  Various  facts  help  to  explain  this  rapid  accom- 
P^^^hment. 

I.   The  overthrow  of  idolatry  and  the  tabu  system  had,  in  a  sense,  left  the 
L        People  ready  for  another  religion. 

Hl  2.  The  chiefs  were  reached  first.     And  the  common  people  were  as  ready 

^K     to  follow  them  into  Christianity  as  they  had  been  prompt  in  following  them 

1  ^°"^°'"°"'" 
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3.  The  enthusiasm  of  American  churches  sent  men  and  money  to  Hawaii 
which,  in  comparison  with  other  foreign  fields,  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
he  size  of  the  country  and  to  its  population.  The  motives  for  haste  were 
he  **  open  door  "  and  the  rapidly  diminishing  people.  From  an  estimated 
^,000  in  1778,  they  had  diminished  to  130,000  in  1820.  Western  civiliza- 
ion,  through  the  diseases  and  intoxicants  brought  by  sailors,  had  accom- 
)Iished  this  for  Hawaii  before  Christianity  reached  her. 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  human  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  new  life 
was  the  dominant  Christianity  of  the  great  queen-regent  Kaahumanu.  For 
ifty  imperious  years  she  had  lived  her  heathen  life.  Then,  from  an  exacting 
iovereign,  greatly  feared,  she  became  the  gracious,  loved  protector  of  her 
leople;  the  founder  of  schools  and  loyal  friend  of  every  philanthropic  move- 
nent.  In  June,  1832,  she  knew  that  she  must  die,  and  in  the  paroxysms 
)fher  painful  illness  said,  *' I  shall  go  to  Him,  and  shall  be  comforted." 
■ler  successor  was  less  able  and  less  godly,  and  there  was  reaction  for  a 
leason.  Yet  high  tide  returned  again,  and  the  third  epocii  is  found  in  the 
*  Great  Awakening"  of  1836-1838.  Two  years  of  Pentecost!  and  until 
[845  the  results  of  the  Pentecost. 

Duringthese  years  congregations  everywhere  were  multiplied,  and  churches 
10  enlarged  that,  in  1S41,  Dr.  Coan  of  Hilo  was  pastor  of  a  church  of  7,163 
nembers.  Seventeen  hundred  of  these  were  baptized  at  a  single  service,  and 
vere  chosen  from  three  thousand  applicants.  For  baptism  they  stood  in 
owSf  which  Dr.  Coan  sprinkled  as  he  passed.  Then  standing  in  their  midst 
le  saidt  **I  baptize  you  all  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
f  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

In  the  course  of  these  unprecedented  years  thirty  thousand  people  were 
dded  to  church  membership.  And  afterwards  there  was  the  almost  inev- 
able  reaction.  Still  the  Christian  community  was  now  so  large,  and  the 
overnment  so  securely  establisiied  as  a  limited  monarchy,  with  House  of 
[ereditary  Nobles  and  Representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  that  the  best 
relfare  of  Hawaii  seemed  to  demand  an  altruistic  expression  of  itself  in  some 
>reign  field.  Heretofore  Christian  life  had  grown  throu<rii  what  it  received  ; 
ereafter  it  was  to  grow  through  what  it  gave, — thus  forming  the  fourth 
tage  in  the  Christian  evolution  of  the  nation. 

The  Hawaiian  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1S51,  and  its  first 
nnual  contribution  was  $6,140.  Micronesia  was  chosen  as  the  foreign 
ield,  and  each  step  after  that  is  of  thrilling  interest :  the  arrival  of  the 
Csther  May  from  Boston,  bringing  Dr.  L,  H.  Gulick,  Mr.  Snow  and  Mr. 
>turges  and  their  wives  on  their  way  to  Micronesia  ;  the  speaking  and  tlie 
^reaching  which  Dr.  Gulick  did  as  he  tarried  for  a  little  in  the  land  of  his 
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birth  ;  the  constantly  rising  enthusiasm  ;  the  formation  of  the  "  Hawaiian 
Mission  Children's  Society,"  with  express   purpose  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  missionaries  of  giving  financial     support    to  their  early  frieiul 
and  comrade,   Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  in  his  new  field  ;  the  question  as  to 
what  craft  should  bear  tiie  precious  load  to  its  destination  ;  the  statement  of 
sea  captains  that  they  *'  would  not  give  a  straw   for  the   lives   of  men  an3^ 
women  who  should  attempt   to    live    in  Micronesia  *' ;  the  gifts   that  wer^ 
made ;   the  prayers   that    were  offered ;    and    then,  at    the  last,  the    crucia  ^ 


IN    HONOLULU    HARBOR. 


question    as  to   who  would  join  the  band  and  be  the  first  Hawaiian   mc      — n 
and  women  to  go  fortii  as  foreign   missionaries. 

This  was  the  most  serious  proposition  as  yet  submitted  to  HawaiiaK^n 
Christians.  And  if  they  had  flinched,  who  could  have  wondered?  Instea*-  -</, 
however,  the  question  was  no  sooner  asked  than  answered,  first  by  on^^^e, 
then  by  aiiotiier,  until  seven  couples  had  offered  themselves  for  the  exi  ie, 
the  hardship,  the  threatened  death  of  Micronesia.  Two  alone  were  cUo^^^n, 
Opunui  and  Kaaikauln.  These  with  their  wives,  with  the  American  nrals- 
sionaries  and    their  wives,   set  sail    for  Micronesia   in  the  Caroline  at  four 
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)'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  15th,  1852.  Hundreds  of  excited,  tearful, 
Drayerful  people  waved  the  company  farewell.  Some  saw  only  the  heroism 
before  them  ;  others  saw  only  its  pathos.  But  ail  realized  tliat  a  new  era 
lad  dawned  for  Hawaii.  After  that  the  thirteen  passengers  and  the  crew  of 
jleven,  on  the  schooner  of  one  hundred  tons,  pressed  toward  Micronesia, 
hree  thousand  miles  away. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  churches  of  Hawaii  have  maintained  fellow. 
:ountrymen  as  missionaries  in  Micronesia  and  in  the  Marquesas  Islands. 

As  yet,  however,. in  Hawaii  herself,  veteran  missionaries  remained  the 
3astors  of  the  churches,  and  in  some  cases  their  parishes  were  thirty  and 
brty  miles  long.  It  was  not,  at  that  time,  the  policy  of  the  American 
Board,  through  its  missionaries  in  any  land,  to  press  native  Christians  rap- 
dly  into  the  ministry.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  the  mis- 
uonary  force  was  itself  so  large,  the  churches  of  Hawaii  had  in  1869  but 
bur  ordained  Hawaiian  pastors,  though  the  number  of  native  preachers 
ind  exhorters  was  large. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  missionaries  were  growing  old,  and  that  none 
were  being  prepared  to  replace  them  as  pastors,  led  to  the  decisions  and 
results  of  the  "  Reconstruction  "  era  of  1863, — the  fifth  stage  in  the  history 
>f  this  mighty  transformation.  In  its  outcome  it  trained  young  men  for 
he  ministry ;  supplied  them  with  churches  taken  from  the  larger  parishes ; 
idmitted  native  pastors,  missionaries  and  delegates  to  close,  voting  partner- 
hip  with  the  foreign  missionary  in  all  organized  Christian  effort,  and 
stablished  the  "  Board  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association,"  which 
till  remains  the  center  of  all  home  and  foreign  Christian  activity  for  the 
glands.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  responsibility  for  Hawaiian  work 
•ras  placed  upon  Hawaiian  shoulders.  In  1869  certain  figures  point  the 
Liccess  of  the  movement:  fifty-six  organized  churches;  thirty-six  ordained 
lawaiian  pastors  and  eight  licentiates ;  thirteen  Hawaiian  foreign  mission- 
ries;  a  church  membership  of  12,497,  and  benevolent  contributions -for 
le  year  amounting  to  $29,386.  To  appreciate  these  figures,  we  must  re- 
leniber  that  the  population  of  the  Islands  had  now  been  reduced  to 
7,000.  Writing  of  this  fact  at  the  time,  Dr.  Gulick  says:  "  But  for  the 
Dnserving  effects  of  the  gospel  during  the  last  half  century,  there  would 
ave  been  now  scarce  a  Hawaiian  lefl  to  tell  the  story  of  the  extinction  of 
le  race  through  foreign  vices  grafted  upon  native  depravity.  That  the  race 
till  continues  to  decrease  is  no  wonder,  but  that  it  is  in  existence  to-day 
^ith  any  manifestation  of  true  Christianity  is  one  of  the  modern  miracles  of 
race." 
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lie,  III.,  and  under  the  fiiithful,  earnest  labors  of  Mr.  Hapliste  in  Ililo  and 
r.  and  Mrs.  Soares  and  three  or  four  lady  teachers  iti  Honolulu,  many 
ive  been  won  to  become  good  enlightened  Christians.  By  the  generosity 
'Christian  friends  in  Honolulu,  a  fine  church  has  been  built  where  these 
rople  gather  for  worship.  In  their  interesting  Sunday  school  a  large  class 
little  ones  is  taught  partly  in  Portuguese  and  partly  in  English,  several 
asses  of  young  people  in  English,  and  the  adults  are  taught  by  the  pastor  in 
eir  native  tongue.  A  beautiful  kindergarten  room  has  been  built,  where 
large  and  lively  company  of  little  ones  gather  daily  for  kindergarten  exer- 
ses  under  a  teacher  who  can  speak  both  their  own  and  the  English  language. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Damon  is  carrying  on  with  enthusiasm  and  success  the  large 
hinese  work  scattered  all  over  the  Islands.  Tlie  Chinese,  who  number 
),ooo,  have  been  longer  on  the  Islands  than  the  other  nationalities,  so  that 
e  work  among  them  has  been  longer  established.  Mrs.  Damon  being  a 
issionary's  daughter  from  Canton,  and  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  lan- 
•lage  is  exceedingly  well  fitted  to  assist  her  husband  in  his  work,  and  now 
granddaughter  of  one  of  the  missionaries  to  Hawaii,  has  taken  up  the  study 
f  Chinese,  and  is  doing  good  work  among  the  women,  of  whom  there  arc  a 
irge  number.  Chinese  evangelists  are  working  among  their  countrymen 
n  the  different  Islands,  and  schools  liave  been  established.  The  most  val- 
able  and  successful  of  these  schools  is  a  large  scliool  for  boys  under  the 
iimediate  care  of  Mr.  Damon,  assisted  by  missionary-spirited  teachers  from 
tie  Main  Land  (as  we  now  call  the  United  States).  Seventy  to  eiglity 
•right,  fine  appearing  young  Chinamen,  most  of  them  born  in  the  Islands, 
nd  so  destined  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  receiving  in  this 
-liool  a  good  Christian  education.  Some  have  already  gone  from  the  school 
'fo  positions  of  influence  and  trust,  and  some  are  studying  for  the  Gospel 
'nistry.  The  Chinese  church  on  Sunday  is  well  filled  with  men,  women, 
UQg  people,  children  and  babies,  all  joining  heartily  in  the  Christian  service, 
d  already  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  baptized  converts.  The  little 
Idren  are  in  the  kindergartens,  and  bright,  cunning  little  tots  they  are, 
'Ssed  in  the  fashion  of  their  own  land. 

r*he  Japanese  work  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  II.  Gulick  who, 
^r  having  spent  twenty -two  years  in  Japan,  were  asked  to  labor  for  the 
^anese  in  Hawaii,  their  native  hmd.  On  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
^anese  population.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  also  for  many  years  in  tlie 
>an  mission,  have  been  invited  to  assist  in  the  work  in  Hawaii,  and  expect 
^o  thitlier  this  fall.  The  Japanese,  although  the  latest  comers,  now  num- 
'  60fOOO,  exceeding  those  of  any  other  nationality,  and  double  the  native 
;>ulution.       Of  these  probably  7,000  are  women.      They  do  V\^V\\.  >NVi\V 
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on   tlie  plantations,  and  many  are  employed  by  the  white  people  as  house 
servants,  especially  as  nurses  for  children. 

Twelve  Japanese  evangelists  educated  in  Japan,  seven  of  them  assisted 
by  their  wives,  are  engaged  in  Christian  work  among  their  countrymen  on 
the  plantations,  teaching,  preaching,  and  in  various  ways  befriending  and 
helping  them.     The  work  among  them  is  slow,  but  God's  Spirit,  ever  power- 
ful to  bring  men  to  the  truth,  has  accompanied  the  seed  sown,  and  little  com- 
panies of  faithful  Christians  and  a  place  of  worship  are   found   wherever 
an  evangelist  is  preaching  the  gospel.     Two  boarding  schools  for  children 
are  carried  on  by  devoted  Japanese   teachers,  and  besides  being  a  great 
boon  to  the  children,  many  of  whom  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  at  home, 
also  carry  to  the  parents  a  knowledge  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 

Two  excellent  educated  Japanese  women  are  great  aids  in  the  work  in 
Honolulu.  One  of  them  is  a  kindergartner  trained  in  Boston,  who  is  not 
only  successful  in  her  work  with  the  interesting  company  of  little  ones 
who  come  to  her  school,  but  she  follows  them  to  their  homes,  and  instructs 
the  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  children  and  helps  in  every  good  work. 
The  other,  trained  in  the  Kobe  Bible  Training  Scliool,  carries  the  Bible 
message  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  busy  women,  and  leads  them 
step  by  step  to  become  Christian  women.  In  Honolulu  tlierc  is  a  good 
church  building,  a.  large  number  of  clunch  members  and  church  goers, 
and  a  Sabbath  school  of  bright  little  children,  which  is  a  delight  to  the 
workers  in  it. 

The  large  and  extensive  Work  among  these  different  peoples  is  carried 
on  by  the  Hawaiian  Board,  the  successor  to  the  work  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Islands.  The  funds  are  raised  almost  entirely  among  the 
generous  foreign  community  in  the  Islands,  composed  to  a  large  extent  of 
the  descendants  of  missionaries,  who  always  respond  to  every  call  for 
money  to  carry  on  the  Lord's  work.  They  also  give  able  and  willing 
personal  help  in  the  Sunday  schools  and  other  work.  The  Woman's  Board 
of  the  Pacific  has  Bible  women  working  among  all  the  nationalities,  and 
assists  also  in  school  work.  The  monthly  meetings  in  Honolulu  and  in 
the  auxiliaries  in  Hilo  and  Maui  are  well  attended,  interesting  meetings,  and 
the  funds  raised  help  forward  many  departments  of  work.  The  Kinder- 
garten Association  supports  the  five  free  kindergartens  for  the  children  of 
Honolulu. 

Annexation  is  only  just  completed  by  the  passage  of  the  Cullom  Bill,  and 
the  appointing  of  Mr.  Dole  as  governor  of  the  new  Territory.  This  last 
is  a  wise  step,  and  will  involve  less  change  than  hnd  a  new  man  been  ap- 
pointed.    Union  with  this  country,  by  removing  the  fear  of  fallTng  into  other 
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hands,  has  given  stahility  to  Island  affairs  and  increased  business,  and  added 
to  the  vahie  of  property.  Many  new  people  from  the  United  States  have 
been  attracted  to  Hawaii,  some  of  whom  will  be  helpers  in  Christian  work, 
and  others  who  will  do  all  they  can  to  oppose  it.  We  cannot  yet  tell  what 
is  before  us,  but  Christianity  has  been  established  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  we 
hope,  with  God's  help,  by  the  agencies  at  work,  to  stem  the  tide  of  heathen- 
ism and  wickedness  that  is  pouring  in  from  all  lands.  In  praying  for  your 
country  do  not  forget  to  pray  for  the  little  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  its  transi- 
tion state. 


CEYLON. 
LETTER  FROM  MRS.  G.  G.  BROWN. 

Udupitty,  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  May  23,  1900. 
To  the  Readers  of  Life  and  Light. 

Dear  Friends  :  I  feel  like  sending  a  word  to  all  who  use  the  prayer 
calendar  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  hoping  that  you  may  be  able 
to  pray  for  us  in  Ceylon  with  more  interest  if  you  have  received  a  recent 
personal  report.  It  is  with  great  longing  that  I  look  forward  to  the  dates 
August  12-18,  for  I  can  feel  sure  then  that  many,  many  prayers  are  being 
offered  in  our  behalf. 

August  12, — For  the  Ceylon  Mission.  Our  special  needs  are  greater 
spirituality  in  the  church  members ;  greater  courage  to  face  the  opposition 
of  relatives  and  neiglibors  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  are  ''almost  persuaded";  hindrances  to  Christianity  to  be 
removed — caste  spirit,  worldliness,  intemperance. 

August  ij. — Mrs.  Emily  Smith  went  to  America  two  years  ago  expect- 
ing to  return,  but  the  serious  illness  of  her  husband.  Rev.  T.  S.  Smith,  kept 
her  there ;  and  now,  though  he  is  much  better,  he  will  probably  never  be 
able  to  return  to  Ceylon.  Mrs.  Smith  is  greatly  missed  in  Jaffna.  She  was 
much  beloved,  and  did  a  great  work,  especially  with  the  Bible  women. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickson,  who  sailed  from  America,  May  loth,  are  to  take 
the  place  at  Tillipally.  Let  prayer  be  offered  for  Mrs.  Dickson,  just  enter- 
ing upon  the  work  there.  Mrs.  Hastings  also  has  gone  to  America  to  take 
her  two  youngest  children, — Carrie  and  Alma, — eleven  and  twelve  years 
old.  This  hardest  of  trials  for  missionaries  to  bear  has  now  come  to  Mrs. 
Hastings — the  time  when  she  must  eitlier  leave  all  her  children  or  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  who,  as  president  of  Jaffna  College  and  the  senior 
missionary  on  the  field,  is  burdened  with  care  and  responsibility,  and  liable 
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z  down  with  overwork.  Mrs.  Scott  is  now  at  "  the  hills  "  at  Kodi- 
South' India,  with  her  husband  and  two  children.  Both  she  and  Dr. 
re  very  tired  and  overworked,  and  greatly  in  need  of  the  two 
rest  that  they  have  now  gone  to  seek.  Their  home  at  Manepy,  with 
and  dispensary,  is  a  place  where  many  natives  are  constantly  com- 
going,  and  there  is  no  quiet  or  relief  from  the  constant  strain  upon 
iionary. 

es^  14. — Miss  Rowland  is  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  our  mission 
;re.  Twenty-six  years  of  faithful  service  have  endeared  her  to  the 
as  only  long  staying  with  them  can  do.  Her  school  at  Oodooville 
and  prosperous.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  April  17th, 
^'enty  new  girls  applied  for  admission,  only  half  of  whom  could  be 
I  for  lack  of  room.  The  school  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
ig  the  three  departments,  the  vernacular  school,  the  English  and 
;  school  for  teachers.  Miss  Root  assists  Miss  Rowland,  bringing 
thusiasm  to  the  work.  Together  they  are  improving  the  wonderful 
nity  they  have  to  mold  character  in  these  Tamil  girls,  and  the  reli- 
mosphere  of  the  school  is  very  marked.  Miss  Myers  has  returned 
rica,  and  it  is  the  place  left  vacant  by  her  that  Miss  Root  has  come 

ist  75. — Dr.  Curr  an^  Dr.  Young  are  not  at  Manepy,  as  the  calen- 
ild  indicate,  but  are  in  charge  of  the  new  hospital  for  women  and 
I  at  Ernuvil,  or  Inuvil,  three  miles  from  Manepy.  The  mission 
nd  hospital  buildings  are  beautiful,  complete  and  extensive,  built  by 
collected  by  the  Misses  Leitch.  Dr.  Curr  has  just  been  taking  a 
ceded  rest  at  the  hills,  and  on  her  return  Dr.  Young  goes  to  Manepy 
charge  of  the  medical  work  there  in  the  two  months'  absence  of  Dr. 
s.  Scott.     At  present  there  are  few  patients  in  the  hospital,  as  the 

health  in  Jaffna  is  remarkably  good.     A  Bible  woman  at  each  hos- 
orks   among   the   patients,  and  there  is  preaching  regularly  at   the 
iry,  so  that  all  who  come  may  hear  the  gospel. 
st  16. — Pray  that  the  Bible  women  may  not  let  their  daily  routine 

mechanical,  but  that  they  may  be  faithful  and  awake  to  the  great 
nities  tliat  are  theirs;  that  they  may  have  in  their  own  hearts  a 
spiritual  experience  from  which  to  give  forth  the  word  of  life  ;  and 
;y  realize  that  they  are  workers  with  God,  and  not  become  discour- 
One  has  said  to  me  in  broken  English,  "  The  Bible  woman's  work 
^  great  work.  If  it  is  rightly  done  it  is  very  glad.  If  it  is  not  rightly 
is  very  bad  things." 
ist  //. — Prayer  for  our  own  school  at  Udupitty.     We  have  here  fifty 
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girls,  most  of  them  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  these,  thirty 
came  from  heathen  homes.  They  are  very  happy  here,  and  are  reqKmsive 
to  the  influences  of  the  school.  Of  these  thirty,  six  are  church  members, 
and  seven  are  in  the  inquirers*  class.  We  have  in  all  fourteen  church  mem- 
bers and  nine  inquirers.  This  number  seems  small,  but  we  are  just  ban- 
ning a  new  school  year.  The  class  which  graduated  in  February,  numbering 
thirteen,  were  all  church  members.  Daily  Bible  lessons  form  a  part  of  the 
school  programme,  and  at  morning  and  evening  prayers  the  Christian  girls 
take  turns  with  the  teachers  in  leading  the  school  in  prayer.  Many  Bible 
verses  and  chapters  are  committed  to  memory  by  the  whole  school.  They 
have  lately  been  memorizing  the  twelfth  of  Romans,  and  I  take  the  verses 
in  this  chapter  as  texts  for  short  practical  talks  at  our  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings. We  would  ask  prayers  especially  for  the  girls  from  heathen  homes, 
that  those  who  are  Christians  may  be  able  to  stand  firm  when  they  go  home; 
and  for  those  who  are  hesitating  to  come  out  as  Christians  for  fear  of  the 
persecution  they  will  have  at  home  if  they  do  so.  Many  of  the  younger  ones 
listen  with  earnest  attention,  and  some  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  as  we  tell  them 
of  Christ's  love  and  longing  for  them.  But  they  dare  not  say  they  want  to 
be  Christians. 

August  i8, — Prayer  for  village  schools.  There  are  nearly  ten  thousand 
boys  and  girls  in  the  village  schools  in  Jaffna.  The  teachers  are  nearly  all 
Christians,  educated  at  Jaffna  College,  Tillipally  Training  School,  Oodoo- 
ville  and  Udupitty  boarding  schools.  The  Bible  is  taught  daily  in  these 
schools,  and  part  of  the  children  gathered  into  Sunday  schools.  But  many 
of  tliem  wear  the  sacred  ashes  rubbed  on  their  foreheads, — the  mark  of  the 
heathen  temple  worship.  It  seems  strange  that  the  heathen  parents  do  not 
object  to  their  children  being  taught  the  Bible  in  the  day  schools,  but  it 
shows  liow  Sivism  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people  as  they  become  more 
enlightened.  Jaffna  is  indeed  a  field  white  to  the  harvest,  where  we  may 
reap  wliat  others  gone  before  have  sown. 


'*  Learn  thou  the  noble  lesson,  O  my  soul, 
To  find  in  life's  grand  symphony  thy  part : 
And  seek  the  soul-harps  in  a  darkened  land 
To  lay  beneath  the  Master's  skillful  hand. 
For  myriad  souIf,  there  are,  on  distant  shore» 
0*er  which  the  dust  of  sin  has  settled  deep : 
Ah,  could  the  tender  Christ  but  brush  away, 
And  o'er  the  slumbering  tones  his  fingers  sweep, 
A  world  would  pause  to  catch  the  echoing  chord 
Of  music  wakened  'neath  the  touch  of  God !  '* 


>-  lo  give  Ughi  to  trbem  tbdfl  sit  in  cladcr?@ss  n^<^* 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVORING  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  MRS.  F.  B.  CLARK. 
NO.  III. 
OKAYAMA  AND   KOBB. 

^RISTIAN  Endeavoring  in  Okayama  was  in  some  respects  the  most 
cresting  kind  of  Christian  Endeavoring.  It  began  with  a  brass  band  and 
mg  procession  of  orphans  waiting  at  the  station  to  greet  us ;  and  as  we 
>ped  from  the  train  the  band  began  to  play,  the  foreigners  went  the 
nds,  while  the  little  boys  in  the  station  yard  did  their  best  to  get  in  the 
|f.  With  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  beating  of  drums  we  proceeded  up 
long  street,  escorted  by  Mr.  Pettee  and  Mr.  Ishii  and  Miss  Gulick,  and 
undred  or  more  orphans.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  delightful 
ie  days,  with  meetings  and  visits  to  the  girls'  school  and  to  a  school  of 
ill  boys  that  Miss  Adams  has  gathered  in,  where  the  little  lads  tried  their 
t  to  repress  their  smiles,  but  could  not  help  chuckling  right  out  loud  as 
ir  foreign  visitor  in  her  outlandish  speech  tried  to  talk  to  them  for  a  few 
lutes.  Our  visit  included  also  one  or  two  interesting  glimpses  of  Japan- 
homes,  and  a  sample  of  missionary  touring  and  evangelistic  work  in  a 
age,  and  many  other  kinds  of  missionary  work,  but  I  am  only  going  to 
you  of  one  meeting. 
it  two  o'clock  one  afternoon  Miss  Gulick  and  I  found  ourselves  sitting  on 
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the  doorstep  of  a  beautiful  Japanese  home  taking  off  our  boots  before  wc 
could  venture  to  step  on  the  dainty  white  straw  matting.  Our  shoes  being 
left  in  the  care  of  a  deft  young  maiden,  we  stooped  on  the  threshold  to 
respond  to  the  greetings  of  our  hostesses.  In  my  ignorance  I  did  not  know 
how  many  of  the  good  women  here  assembled  were  our  hostesses  or  how 
many  should  be  saluted,  nor  do  I  know  now,  but  on  general  principles  I 
thought  it  safe  to  bow  down  my  head  to  the  floor  whenever  I  saw  any  one 
else  do  so ;  and  then  in  response  to  the  kind  invitation  of  one  of  my  host- 
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esses  I  walked  with  alacrity  to  the  highest  place  in  the  room  and  cheerfiillj 
seated  myself  in  the  place  of  honor,  instead  of  stopping  to  assure  her  that 
any  old  place  was  good  enough  for  me,  and  that  I  was  not  worthy  to  enter 
her  honorable  room,  and  waiting  to  be  properly  urged  and  persuaded. 
Such  was  my  barbarous  Occidental  idea  of  politeness,  although  I  had  been 
then  nearly  three  weeks  in  Japan ;  but  Japanese  politeness  penetrates 
slowly  into  the  American  mind.     I  am  learning,  but  it  takes  time. 
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As  soon  as  we  were  seated  a  good  sister  came  on  her  knees  and  presented 
us  each  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  once  more  I  showed  my  bringing  up  by 
drinking  it  too  quickly,  and  neglecting  to  mention  what  remarkable  tea  it 
was,  and  how  unworthy  I  was  to  drink  such  delectable  tea.  I  was 
rewarded  by  having  some  coals  ot  fire  heaped  upon  me  in  the  shape  of 
another  cup  of  tea,  which  I  drank  more  reverentially  and  slowly,  and  then 
the  meeting  began.  A  Japanese  Bible  woman  led  ihe  meeting,  and  I  sat  on 
my  feet,  which  were  asleep  already,  and  looked  about  me.     The  room  was 

Emished  only  with  little  square  cushions,  one  for  each  person  to  sit  on,  and 
nie  potci-luin  /tiltachis  filled  with  glowing  coals,^-one  hihachi  for  each 
nee  or  ftmr  wonien, — ^and  a  vase  of  flowers  and  a  screen.  There  were 
itxnit  tlHi'ty  womcti  gathered  in  the  room,  and  each  one  carried  Kfuroshuki 
l[a  kitui  i*f  erupt;  bnndkerchief  effect),  in  which  was  wrapped  her  Bible  and 
hymti  bookp  Tliere  was  a  rule  in  this  society  that  no  one  under  forty-five 
yeflrst  ctajUl  Wl<ii5^%  so  it  was  really  what  might  be  called  an  old  ladies* 
jEn<lcAVor  Slicict} ,  though  they  were  not  regularly  organized  as  such. 
I  As  ntie  nfter  another  they  read  their  Bible  verses  in  turn,  some  of  them 
\mX\\  Ciiruestncss  and  expression,  and  some  of  them  slowly,  stumbling  over 
lie  \m%\\ I  wordji,  it  was  very  interesting  to  watch  their  faces.  The  chapter  was 
le  thirteenth  of  Tirst  Corinthians,  and  after  it  had  been  read  their  leader 
[Xp<Hin<Je<l  it  at  ]enu;th  and  with  great  fervor;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  her 
ords  wc?re  very  helpful,  but  I  decline  to  report  them,  as  they  were  all 
reek  to  mc-  By  this  time  my  feet  were  so  soundly  asleep  that  it  seemed 
file  I  *ibould  never  be  able  to  wake  them  up,  and  I  had  already  wriggled 
ore  th«ni  ptilitt-neiis  allows,  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  change  my 
tsition  once  nii>re  and  try  in  vain  for  a  more  comfortable  one.  Floors, 
ptclally  siicli  soft  white  ones  as  those 'in  Japan,  are  very  delightful  to  sit 
Itpni  for  a  Htlle  Hmc,  but  it  soon  palls  upon  one,  and  as  the  hours  drag 
Iheir  jtlovv  U  ti^th  nlong  a  Japanese  prayer  meeting  seems  not  as  edifying  as 
an  English  one.  Still  I  was  edified  and  helped,  and  wr.s  glad  to  join  my 
prayers  with  theirs,  and  even  to  try  to  make  a  few  "  feak  and  weeble 
remarks,"  as  a  good  brother  once  said,  albeit  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  speak 
through  an  interpreter,  even  though  the  interpreting  is  done  as  eloquently  as 
a  Japanese  interpreter  always  does  it. 

When  the  meeting  was  over  we  once  more  saluted  each  other,  and  a 
dainty  lunch  of  many  colors  was  served,  and  with  more  salutations  and 
bowing  of  heads  to  the  floor  we  took  our  leave.  But  first  I  begged  the 
ladies  to  let  me  take  their  pictures,  and  they  having  graciously  consented,  I 
send  the  result  to  you  herewith,  that  3'ou  too  may  look  into  the  faces  of  these 
good  Christian  women  in   Okayama.     Then  painfully  and  with  diflliculty 
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[Au£rust, 


waking  up  my  feet  I  stumbled  down  the  street  and  took  my  slow  way  back 
to  the  Pettce  domicile. 

After  one  or  two  more  delightful  days  in  Oka^-ama  we  took  our  journey 
to  Kobe,  to  attend  the  national  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  there.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique  conventions  we  ever  attended, 
beginning  with  a  flash-liglit  welcome  and  ending  up  with  a  whole  flower 
garden  of  Juniors,  with  tiieir  chrysanthemum  dresses  and  bright  faces  at  a 
Junior  Endeavor  meeting ;  including  also  a  Skitmhokwai^  full  of  delightful 
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surprises,  and  a.  Japanese  lunch  which  would  take  a  whole  number  of  this 
magazine  to  worthily  describe.  But  if  you  want  to  read  more  of  this  con 
vention  look  for  it  in  one  of  the  April  numbers  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World,  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  Kobe 
College  was  a  most  important  part  of  the  convention,  and  did  much  to  make 
it  the  success  it  was;  and  Miss  Searle  was  behind  and  above  the  whole 
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society,  and  her  influence  could  be  seen  and  felt  everywhere.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere  a  society  that  seemed  to  be  doing  more 
earnest,  faithful  Christian  work  than  this  one  connected  with  Kobe  College. 
And  I  cannot  close  without  mentioning  the  dear  little  babies  in  the  Glory 
Kindergarten,  many  of  whom  were  present  at  the  Junior  Endeavor  meeting, 
and  whose  pretty  faces  and  beautiful  songs  delighted  the  hearts  of  at  least 
one  person  who  was  privileged  to  listen  to  them.  Bless  the  babies !  Long 
may  they  sing ! 


Straps  from  mx  Wioxh  ^nnktt 


C&tvtmmvTinKs  The  contributions  for  the  month  ending  June  i8th  are 

roH  TiiK  Month.  $3,328.28  less  than  for  the  same  month  in  1899.  This 
statement  would  be  alarming  indeed  did  not  a  scrutiny  of  last  year's  receipts 
reveal  the*  fact  that  they  included  a  large  gih  from  a  friend  of  the  Board  for 
the  new  building  for  our  school  in  Ad abazar,  Turkey.  LfCaving  this  gifl  out 
of  the  account  the  ligiires  of  the  year  staring  us  in  the  face  are  as  follows: 
Lo^s  in  contributicins,  $921.23;  loss  in  legacies,  $2,979.59;  increase  in 
ap|jropn«tTons  for  1900  over  those  in  1899,  $5»577'i4;  making  a  total  of 
$^4, 7 1-^*79,  $9,477,96  more  than  was  received  last  year,  to  be  made  up  in 
the  rettiaiiiing:  four  months  of  the  year.  Can  this  be  done?  Undoubtedly 
it  can  if  all  our  forty  thousand  members  can  be  persuaded  to  do  even  a  very 
little  toward  raising  the  amount.  It  would  be  easily  done  and  no  one 
would  he  fiiiMuciJiIly  burdened.  If  every  gifl  of  a  dollar  could  be  increased 
by  twenty*five  cents  more ;  of  ten  dollars  by  two  and  a  half, — less  than 
tbe  price  of  an  afternoon  drive  ;  a  gift  of  one  hundred  by  twenty-five, — the 
price  of  a  few  days  board  at  a  fashionable  hotel, — the  amount  would 
soon  be  realized.  We  mention  these  large  proportions  because  it  is  so 
difficult  to  reach  all  the  members  of  our  auxiliaries,  making  it  necessary 
to  secure  somewhat  larger  proportions  from  those  within  call.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  many  of  our  givers  have  contributed  all  that  it  is  right  for  them 
to  send  in  this  channel,  but  we  believe  that  these  can  raise  the  amounts 
among  their  personal  friends  without  difficulty.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure, — that  there  is  no  one  who  reads  these  lines  who  cannot  take  the  matter 
to  our  Lord  in  prayer,  to  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  courage  and  power, 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  prosper  every  ef)brt  in  his  namet 
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Missionary  The  months  of  June  and  July  are  specially  noted  for  the 
Personals,  arrival  of  missionaries  coming  to  tliis  country  for  well-earned 
furloughs.  It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  these  brave,  though  tired  workers; 
one  which  we  wish  might  be  shared  by  all  our  readers.  Among  them  this 
year  are  Miss  Alice  Adams  from  Okoyama,  Japan ;  Miss  Isabel  Doild  of  the 
American  College  for  Girls  in  Constantinople,  who  comes  for  a  visit  of  a 
few  months ;  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Eaton  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  who  makes 
a  flying  trip  East,  so  far  accompanying  her  husband  on  his  way  to  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention  in  London.  Many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Miss  Bculah  Logan  has  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  She  is  still  very 
weak,  but  it  is  hoped  the  tonic  of  being  at  home  and  among  friends  once  more 
will  soon  restore  her  accustomed  vigor.  Miss  Benedict  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  our 
missionary  in  spirit  and  work,  although  not  by  formal  appointment,  reached 
California,  June  14th.  Miss  Eliza  Talcott  sailed  for  Japan  June  6th,  and  sends 
back  cheering  words  from  Honolulu  dated  June  i8th.  She  adds :  "  People 
here  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  celebration  of  their  admission  to  the  United  States. 
After  to-morrow  postage  to  America  will  be  only  two  cents."  Dr.  Julia  Bissell 
reached  Bombay  from  Switzerland  May  21st.  Extracts  from  her  letter  are 
given  below.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winsor,  on  the  "  corn  ship  "  Qiiito,  reached 
Bombay  June  25th.  Miss  Ida  Foss  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Ponape  about 
the  middle  of  July  on  the  schooner  Queen  of  the  Isles,  in  company  with 
Miss  Palmer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  Grey,  all  going  to  Ponape.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  regret  to  the  Board  officers  that  missionaries  are  again  obliged  to  go  to 
Micronesia  on  so  small  a  vessel,  but  it  was  the  only  one  found  available ;  and 
it  was  a  question  of  going  in  this  way,  or  postponing  the  opening  the  work 
in  Ponape  for  another  year.  Those  who  know  the  missionary  spirit  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  choice  made.  Two  new  missionaries  have  been 
adopted  by  our  Board  the  past  month.  One  isMissE.  S.  Cushman,  a  trained 
nurse  who  went  out  independently  last  year  to  the  hospital  in  Cesarea, 
Turkey.  Her  salary  is  provided  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  but  it  was 
the  desire  of  all  concerned  that  she  should  be  regularly  appointed  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Board.  The  other  young  lady  is  Miss  Miriam  V.  Pilatt,  who 
expects  to  go  to  the  Eastern  Turkey  Mission.  Wedding  bells  once  more! 
This  time  they  were  rung  in  Van,  June  26th,  when  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrows, 
who  went  to  Van  last  autumn,  was  married  to  Dr.  Ussher,  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  in  Van. 

Our  Missionaries         It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  to  our  readers  the  terrible 

IN  China.  events  that  have  been  transpiring  in  China  during  the 

month  of  June,  so  beautiful  and  peaceful  in  our  own  fair  land.     As  only  a 

limited  number  have  our  Annual  Reports,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the 
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names  of  the  missionaries  of  our  own  Board  there.  They  are :  Miss  Mary 
£.  Andrews  and  Miss  Abby  G.  Chapin  in  Tiing-cho ;  Miss  Mary  Morrill 
and  Miss  Abbie  Gould  in  Pao-ting-fu ;  Miss  Nellie  M.  Cheney  in  Canton ; 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Garretson,  Dr.  Kate  C.  Woodhull,  Miss  Hannah  C.  Woodhull 
and  Miss  Jean  Brown  in  Foochow.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  serious  trouble  in  Foochow  or  its  vicinity.  Two  letters  on 
another  page  from  Miss  Morrill  of  Pao-ting-fu,  April  i6th,  and  Miss  Russell 
of  Peking,  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  of  June  2d,  give  the  latest  direct  news  we  have 
received.  Representatives  of  three  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies, 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Congregational  gathered  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Boston, 
June  19th,  for  an  hour  of  prayer  for  our  friends  in  such  peril. 
Many  petitions  were  offered,  and  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  one  of 
(kith  and  courage,  and  trust  in  an  all-powerful,  all-loving  God.  The 
presence  and  prayer  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Butler,  the  well-known  Methodist  mission* 
ary  from  India,  whose  experiences  in  the  Sepoy  mutiny  added  reality  and 
emphasis  to  her  words,  was  a  strong  point  in  the  meeting.  Miss  Young, 
of  the  Methodist  mission  in  Peking,  was  also  present,  and  made  the  condi- 
tions there  very  vivid  to  all.  Anothfer  meeting  was  held  the  next  day  in 
Lorimer  Hall,  Boston,  simultaneously  with  many  others  in  England  and 
this  country,  at  the  request  of  Rev.  Wardlaw  Thompson  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  friends  and  relatives  of  missionaries 
in  the  meeting  brave  and  cheerful,  although  the  drawn  and  anxious  faces 
revealed  the  inward  struggle.  We  do  not  need  to  ask  that  prayer  for  these 
friends  be  unceasing  until  relief-— or  the  worst — shall  come  to  them. 

THE  Hawaiian  Islands  and         If  the   early  missionaries   to   the  Sandwich 
THa  Unitsd  States.  Islands  could  have  looked  forward  to  this  time, 

what  would  be  their  astonishment  to  know  that  the  trade  between  Hawaii 
and  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to  $33,000,000.  It  is  150  per  cent 
more  than  our  total  trade  with  Russia;  125  per  cent  more  than  our  trade 
with  Sweden  and  Norway ;  150  per  cent  greater  than  our  trade  with  all  the 
Central  American  States ;  30  per  cent  as  large  as  our  trade  with  Canada ; 
60  per  cent  as  large  as  our  trade  with  Mexico ;  five  times  as  large  as  our 
trade  with  Porto  Rico ;  nearly  half  as  large  as  our  trade  with  Brazil,*  whence 
we  import  most  of  our  coffee ;  only  $6,000,000  less  than  our  entire  trade 
with  China  ;  and  65  per  cent  as  large  as  our  total  trade  with  Japan.  Sugar 
is  the  great  product  of  the  Islands;  but  manufactured  products  of  the 
United  States  are  in  demand  there,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
automobiles  are  already  running  on  the  broad,  smooth  and  beautiful  avenues 
of  Honolulu.  The  decision  of  Congress  to  lay  a  cable  to  Honolulu  gives 
new  importance  to  Hawaii.     The  lack  of  quick  communication  with  the 
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United  States  has  been  a  drawback  to  the  development  of  the  Islands,  as 
well  as  to  the  Islands  as  a  pleasure  or  health  resort.     The  cable  will  probably 
he  extended  to  the  Philippines,  eventually.     From  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu is  2,100  miles;  from  Honolulu  to  the  Midway  Islands,  1,160  miles; 
from   the  Midway  Islands  to  Guam,  2,280  miles;   from  Guam  to  Luzon, 
1,372  miles;   a  total  of  6,912  miles.     Thus  Hawaii  is  on  the  highway  of 
our  westward  destiny.     We  shall  do  well  if,  with  wise  prevision,  we  make 
early  provision  for  its  occupation  by  us  as  a  denomination. — £x. 
China's  Pos-         China  has  all  the  elements  to  build  up  a  great  living  force. 
siBiLiTiEs.       One   thing  alone  is  wanted, — the  will,  the  directing  power. 
That  supplied,  there  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  China  the  capacity  to 
carry  out,  the  brains  to  plan,  the  hands  to  work.     Among  the  various  races 
of  mankind,  the  Chinese  is  the  only  one  which  in  all  climates,  the  hottest  and 
the  coldest,  is  capable  of  great  and  lasting  activity.     Foreign  domination 
means  more  railway,  telegraph,  and  steamship  lines ;  the  opening  of  mines, 
the  development  of  the  press,  the  domination  of  Western  ideas.     Thus  It 
would  accelerate  the  training  of  China  for  the  place  which  she  is  sure  to 
occupy  in  the  world's  future. — £x. 


EXTRACTS    FROM   RECENT    LETTERS. 

FROM    MISS    MARY   S.    MORRILL,    PAO-TING-FU. 

Pao-ting-fu,  Chihli,  North  China,  April  16,  1900. 

Doubtless  you  have  heard  much  about  the  Boxers,  and  are  also  carry- — 

iiig  the  loved  work   and  workers  on  your  hearts.     I   have  felt  very  sun^^ 

some  are  praying  for  us.     The  sect  is  all  around  us  now,  and  rumors  ar^^ 

multiplying  thick  and  fast ;  so  far  in  Chihli  only  the  Catholics  have  bcei    ^ 

raided,  and  they  say  it  is  only  this  church  which  is  the  object  of  their  hate^ 

But  so  they  said  last  summer  in  Shantung,  and  we  all  know  how  Protestan^^ 
missions  suffered  there  last  autumn  and  winter.     A  week  ago  the  ''  hsiel^ 
t'ai "  surprised  us  one  evening  by  sending  a  guard  of  eight  soldiers.    No^ 
request  had  been  made  for  special  protection,  and  we  saw  the  men  stationeif 
with  mingled  feelings, — apprehension  lest  the  danger  were  nearer  than  we 
knew,  and  thankfulness  that  the  officials  were  doing  the  unusual  thin^  of 
taking   "a   stitch  in    time."     Three   days  fixed  for   our  annihilation  have 
come  and  gone  without  the  suspicion   of  a  breath  against  us.     There  arc 
two  other  dates  appointed,  but  we  are  concluding  that  the  Boxers'  plans 
are  movable.     However,  it  makes  one  feel  a  little  as  Damocles  must  have 
felt  beneath  the  suspended  sword.     Yet  one  can  get  used  to  it ;  we  laugh, 
talk  and  work  as  usual,  with  a  few  exceptions.     I  have  made  no  tours  since 
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the  holidays;  our  helpers  feel  that  it  would  be  tempting  Providence.  The 
children  are  falling  away  from  our  day  schools,  and  the  Bible  women  tell 
me  that  they  are  received  coldly,  if  at  all,  in  some  of  the  semi-heathen 
liomes  where  last  winter  they  felt  they  had  a  foothold.  The  great  third 
month  fair  is  passing  on  quietly,  despite  our  fears.  The  15th  was  marked 
for  a  great  uprising,  and  to-day,  the  i8th,  the  venerable  god  was  to  have 
had  his  annual  outing;  but  the  city  fathers  thought  best  not  to  receive 
him,  and  all  the  games  and  acrobats  were  relegated  to  the  river  bank;  in 
fact,  some  of  the  feats  were  strictly  forbidden,  lest  they  should  incite  the 
people  to  mischief.  We  have  a  soldier  or  two  here  during  the  day  and 
more  at  night,  but  I  suspect  they  slumber  most  of  the  time,  and  count  on 
the  report  of  their  presence  to  intimidate.  One  of  them  told  Mr.  Ewing 
that  people  outside  were  expressing  great  respect  for  us  because  we  were 
so  carefully  guarded (?).  The  Boxers  are  not  a  profitable  subject  of  con- 
versation, for  no  one  dares  to  predict  their  or  our  future,  so  I  will  not 
indulge  in  vain  speculations. 

FROM   MISS   AGNES   M.    LORD,    ERZROOM,  TURKEY. 

May  19,  1900. 

I  do  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  our  C.  E.  Society.  The  girls  are  trying 
now  to  raise  some  money  for  the  sufferers  in  India.  We  had  India  for  the 
subject  of  our  last  missionary  meeting.  There  were  about  seventy  present, 
over  twenty  women  and  children,  strangers  to  us,  from  outside ;  about  forty 
took  part  with  prayer  and  hymn,  or  story  or  verse,  and  Miss  Bond,  the 
young  English  lady  who  is  here  for  the  orphans,  gave  the  children  and  girls 
a  bright  talk  about  India,  where  she  was  born.  They  were  all  much  touched 
at  the  story  of  distress,  and  have  begged  us  to  let  them  go  a  month  without 
fruit  for  lunch  and  give  the  money  saved  to  the  famine  suff^erers.  That 
means  coarse  bread  and  tea.  But  they  were  in  earnest  about  it,  for  they 
say  they  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry.  I  must  say  I  am  glad  the  month  is 
drawing  to  a  close  !     They  will  save  about  seven  dollars. 

Everj^  Monday  ten  or  fifteen  of  them  go  with  us  to  visit  the  sick.  Just 
now  they  are  especially  interested  in  a  poor  little  dwarf,  who  is  pining  away 
With  spinnl  trouble.  We  found  him  on  the  damp  floor,  on  what  looked  like 
n  pile  of  rags.  Wc  have  had  an  iron  bedstead  fixed  up,  and  the  girls  made 
him  last  week  a  nice  soft  wool  bed,  and  we  have  lent  them  to  him  for  as  long 
as  he  needs.  Then  we  will  lend  them  to  some  other  sick  one.  He  cannot 
speak  now,  and  when  the  girls  sing  to  him,  standing  round  his  bed,  or  put 
the  big  himps  of  sugJir  they  have  saved  from  their  tea,  down  beside  him,  he 
expresses  his  pleasure  and  thanks  by  laughing  aloud. 
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From  Mrs.  Richard  Winsor  on  board  the  "corn  ship"  Quito,  May  21st.  Mailed 
at  the  Azores  : — 

We  have  had  a  very  prosperous  voyage ;  have  had  the  sea  mostly  to  our- 
selves, meeting  very  few  vessels.  Yesterday  we  came  to  the  Island  of  Flores 
so  called  by  the  many  flowers  found  there  on  the  discovery  of  the  island  by 
the  Portuguese.  I  have  not  had  an  hour  of  illness,  but  have  been  able  to 
walk  the  deck,  write,  sew,  sing,  read,  watch  the  waves,  play  the  sailors' 
game  of  ball,  and  take  every  meal  as  if  the  ship  were  an  island.  It  is  a  cause 
for  gratitude  to  be  a  good  sailor,  I  assure  you.  It  seems  as  if  the  ship  did 
not  go  fast  enough,  yet  I  am  sure  that  for  a  merchant  vessel  it  is  doing  won- 
derfully. The  captain  is  a  fine  man,  really  interested  in  the  cargo,  and  very 
polite  to  us.     I  like  the  way  he  acts  and  speaks  to  the  crew. 

June  5th.     Mailed  at  Port  Said  :— 

Strong  head  winds  retarded  our  progress  just  as  we  neared  Gibraltar 
Straits,  but  we  came  in  well  and  were  pleased  to  see  the  snow-clad  mountains 
of  Sierra  Nevada  in  Spain.  Again  we  had  the  sea — the  Mediterranean— ail 
to  ourselves,  passing  very  few  boats— only  this  iron-clad  bearing  the  "biggest 
errand  of  mercy  ever  set  afloat."  May  it  reach  the  journey's  end  in  safety 
for  the  sake  of  those  to  be  blessed. 

FROM   MISS  JULIA   BISSBLL,   MIRAJ,  S.  M.  C,  INDIA. 

May  31,  1900. 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  great  privilege  I  feel  it  to  be  back  in  India  once 
more,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  ministering  to  the  suffering 
ones  in  this  land,  who  so  much  need  our  ministry  now.  Dr.  Grieve  and  I 
are  planning  to  open  a  Famine  Ward  at  once  on  our  arrival  in  Ahmednagar 
for  the  sad  cases  of  emaciation  that  are  all  too  frequent  there.  So  many  of 
the  orphans  who  are  brought  to  us  are  either  so  weak  from  lack  of  food  that 
they  must  be  carried  about  like  infants,  or  so  ill  from  improper  food  as  to 
need  careful  nursing  for  a  long  time.  Very  many  seem  almost  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  assimilating  even  the  simplest  liquid  foods.  In  a  hospital  shed 
at  one  of  the  Government  Relief  Works  there  was  a  poor  man  who  had  come 
for  work,  who  was  being  fed  with  small  amounts  of  milk  and  brandy  every 
ten  minutes,  to  make  up  to  the  body,  if  possible,  for  the  nourishment  il  bad 
so  long  lacked.  Even  after  such  close  watching  as  that  he  failed  to  rally, 
and  passed  from  this  world  to  one  where  hunger  is  not  known.  We  are 
hoping  to  be  able  to  reach  the  hand  of  help  to  many  an  exhausted  mother; 
to  many  a  little  one  whose  early  days,  that  should  have  built  up  a  happy  child- 
hood, have  been  darkened  by  suffering — whose  face  is  all  too  soon  pinched 
and  old  from  hunger,  whose  lips  are  parched  with  thirst.     Possibly  there  arc 
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•fiends  in  America  who  would  be  glad  to  bear  this  Famine  Ward  in  mind, 
E^nd  to  remember  it  in  their  gifts. 

Immediately  on  arriving  at  Ahmednagar,  also,  Dr.  Grieve  and  I  propose 
^o  look  up  a  site  for  our  hospital,  and  to  consult  with  the  committee 
appointed  to  take  up  the  matter  as  to  plans  for  the  buildings. 

It  has  been  cheering  to  read  of  the  enthusiastic  meetings  in  New  York  at 
"•he  time  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference.  May  it  result  in  a  great  revival  of 
interest  in  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions ! 

FROM  Miss   NELLIE   N.    RUSSELL,    PEKING,    CHINA. 

June  2,  1900. 
You  are  doubtless  following  with  anxious  hearts  and  earnest  prayers  the 
events  taking  place  here  in  North  China.  The  past  ten  days  have  been 
like  ten  months.  For  two  or  three  days  Peking  was  far  from  quiet.  The 
excitement  was  very  great,  and  we  felt  we  were  in  truth  living  a  day  at  a 
time.  Foreign  troops  have  come  and  now  the  city  is  quiet,  and  people 
are  not  openly  threatening  foreign  life.  The  condition  of  things  in  the 
country  is  most  appalling.  From  Wen  An  Hsien  and  Pai  Mi  Chiao  we  can 
get  no  word.  Our  chapel  at  Nan  Meng  is  in  ruins,  also  the  homes  of  two 
church  members  there.  Many  others,  it  is  reported  here,  have  lost  every- 
thing. The  church  members  are  all  scattered  and  in  hiding.  Some  have 
been  fined  to  the  extent  of  all  they  had.  A  report  came  in  last  night, 
which  as  yet  has  not  been  verified,  that  three  of  our  church  members  had 
been  killed.  Some  of  the  families  had  been  gone  but  a  few  hours  when 
the  Boxers  reached  their  homes.  Four  entire  families  connected  with  the 
Methodist  mission  near  Nan  Meng  have  been  killed.  The  Catholics  have 
sufiered  terribly  in  that  region.  Those  flying  for  their  lives  have  had  to 
pay  enormous  prices  for  carts,  had  to  travel  in  the  night,  and  some  even 
refused  entrance  at  the  inns.  Going  through  the  villages,  children  would 
revile  them  and  cry,  "  Here  they  come ;  run  and  get  the  knives  and  kill 
them*"  Women  and  children  have  been  cut  up  and  the  bodies  thrown 
into  the  river*  At  Ping  Ting  our  people  are  nearly  all  in  hiding.  The 
cfiapcl  there  is  a  rented  room,  and  that  so  far  has  not  been  touched.  At 
present  Cho  Chou  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Boxers.  Thousands  are  there  in 
the  city.  Our  clxapel  has  been  taken  by  them  for  a  camp.  Our  Deacon 
Lin  and  chapel  keeper  were  there  when  the  Boxers  made  their  raid.  You 
remember  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  city  wall.  The  deacon  and  chapel  keeper 
made  for  the  top  of  the  wall.  They  ran  some  distance,  but  saw  they  were 
being  gained  on.  The  deacon  undertook  to  let  himself  down  the  outside 
of  the  wall  by  grasping  the  bricks.     He  lo§t  hold  and  fell  to  the  ^rouud^ 
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They  were  going  to  stone  him  to  death,  but  some  one  said,  "  He  is  dead; 
let  him  alone."     By  this  Lin  knew  he  had  friends  in  the  crowd  and  kept 
quiet.     After  a  time  they  gave  up  and  left  him.     Later  some  friends  car- 
ried him  off  into  a  field  and  kept  him  all  night.     In  the  night  he  walked 
to  the  next  town,  and  there  took  the  train  and  came  up  here.     He  was  in- 
jured by  his  fall,  and  has  since  arriving  here  been  placed  in  the  Methodist 
hospital.     The  chapel    keeper  managed   to  escape,   and   left   the  city  that 
night  after  dark,  reaching  us  the  next   day.     Our   church  members  there 
are   all   gone,  homes   and   fields    left   and   every  one  in   hiding.     We  are 
having   people  come  in   every  day.     Tin   Tien  is  our  next   station.    The 
helper    there  was    attacked   by  armed    men,  but    outsiders  saved  his  life. 
He  reached  us  this  morning,  with  not  even  a  change  of  clothing.     Liang 
Hsiang  again  the  same   story.     Our  helper  Chang  was  beaten  quite  badly, 
and  is  now  in  the  city.     Refugees  have  been  coming  in  for  days.    It  is 
heart-breaking  to  listen   to  all  their  experiences.     Spme  have   gone  back, 
but  only  a  few  of  the  many  church  members.     What  we  are  going  to  do 
with  them  all  if  this  condition  lasts  for  months  is  a  great  question.    Our 
minister  seems  to  be  doing  all  he  possibly  can. 

It  is  hard  for  the  foreign  ministers  to  understand  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  country,  and  how  terribly  the  Christians  are  suffering.  If  this 
movement  had  been  taken  hold  of  when  it  started  in  Shantung  all  this 
might  have  been  averted.  As  it  is,  things  have  reached  a  state  that  may 
not  be  possible  to  manage.  Now,  since  the  railroads  have  been  torn  up, 
the  stations  burned  and  Peking  threatened,  they  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  Boxer  movement  is  more  than  child's  play. 

Since  writing  the  above  more  reports  of  murder  and  pillage  have  come 
in.  We  are  sending  messengers  to  Pai  Mi  Chiao,  as  we  have  reason  to  fear 
the  worst-  Within  the  last  two  hours  two  messengers  have  come  from 
country  stations  telling  of  the  attacks  on  the  Christians, — women  being 
taken  to  the  camp  of  the  Boxers,  homes  in  ruins  and  the  murder  of  a  num- 
ber. One  of  our  Christian  men  was  at  work  in  the  field  when  the  Boxers 
came  and  carried  off  his  family.  He  alone  was  a  Christian.  Another  one 
of  our  church  members  is  in  Germany,  his  wife  and  one  son  with  him. 
The  Boxers  attacked  his  home,  and  though  all  were  heathen  they  were 
killed. 

Tiic  Boxers  are  gathering  in  large  numbers  in  Cho  Chou,  and  report  has 

it  that  they  expect  to  attack  Peking.     When  they  attack  from  the  outside 

t))crc  is  to  be  a  rising  in  the  city.     Whether  Western  Powers  can  bring 

ctuHi^rj)  pressure  to  force  the  CVuive^e  ^N^Twvcv^wt  to  ^ut  down  the  movement 

IS  u  question.     It  looks  as  tbowgVv  CVvvaai^  a&  C\vv\!kal^  vi^^  ^«si\\v5|;\\&\ft^^\5. 
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God  rules,  and  God  is  good.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  know  and  rest  in 
It. 

FROM   MRS.    CHAUNCEY   GOODRICH,   TUNG-CHO,    CHINA,    TO    FAMILY 

FRIENDS. 

Tung'cho^i  May  JO,  igoo. — We  know  we  are  as  safe  as  3-ou  if  we  are 
lere  duty  calls.  We  are  here  as  God's  soldiers.  I  know  how  troubled 
u  will  be  when  the  cable  flashes  to  you  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Iway  to  Pao-ting-fu,  the  burning  of  the  station  and  the  narrow  escape  of 
eigners. 

The  ministers  have  not  believed  us,  who  have  gone  in  and  out  among  the 
ople,  concerning  the  Boxer  movement.  When  our  helpers  were  killed, 
ey  would  say:  "  Did  you  see  them  killed?  We  want  facts,  not  rumors." 
ow  they  are  thoroughly  frightened. 

You  know,  doubtless,  how  Tung-cho  has  been  ruined  by  the  railway.  It 
thought  that  the  Boxers  who  did  it  went  from  here,  as  large  numbers 
ent  on  Sunday.  It  was  reported  that  they  had  returned  exultant  over  their 
ccess,  and  planned  to  come  out  and  attack  us.  We  sent  for  soldiers,  but 
ne  came,  neither  did  the  Boxers  come. 

r.j5  P,  M. — A  small  ofl?icial  has  come  with  a  few  soldiers,  but  thesq  sol- 
^rs  have  not  brought  guns.  They  may  be  Boxers.  Of  course,  we  can 
\y  wait  and  pray.  Long  before  this  reaches  you  something  will  have 
ppened. 

We  are  thirty-four  foreigners,  wonderfully  calm  because  we  know  God's 
U  is  sweetest  and  best.  What  His  will  is  for  us  we  do  not  know.  Dear 
es,  I  write  not  so  much  to  tell  you  what  will  be  old  news  ere  you  receive 
a,  but  to  let  you  know  we  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God.  If  He  wishes 
to  join  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  we  can  rejoice  at  the  hope  of  seeing 
m  whom  we  love  and  serve. 

/unejd, — Yesterday  there  were  four  camps  of  Boxers  three  miles  from 
»"e  and  less,  and  our  people  were  sure  that  we  were  to  be  attacked  last 
jlit.  Of  course,  we  are  busy  in  annual  meeting  all  day  long,  and  go  on  in 
»"  plans  of  work  just  as  if  our  country  were  not  on  the  eve  of  anarchy. 
*■.  Tewksbury  and  Dr.  Ingram  went  up  to  Peking  to-day  to  talk  over  the 
^Klom  of  having  a  few  foreign  soldiers,  marines  who  have  arrived  in  Peking, 
guard  us  in  case  of  an  attack.  We  are  so  far  wonderfully  preserved. 
e  rest  in  God,  and  are  as  undisturbed  at  our  soul's  center  as  we  ever  were 
Our  life.  I  was  restless  thinking  of  our  native  Christians,  but  have  been 
^et  all  day.  **  Your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you."  No  one  can  tell  the 
Ure,  but  it  seenis  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Manchu  dynasty* 
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^m  Wiaxh  at  ManxL 


THE  ADVANCE   CLUB. 

BY   MRS.    M.    S.    Bt^I^NG. 
(Author  of  '*  Bright  Bits  of  MittioiuirT  Information.*') 

Three  persistent  queries,  which  would  not  **  ilown,**  sug«^ested,  perhaps, 
our  "  re2ison  for  being."  The  first.  Why  do  woman's  literary  clubs  nil  over 
the  Ixind  show  better  results  in  the  line  of  systematic  study  tlian  do  our  mis- 
sionary societies?  The  second,  a  corollary  to  the  first.  Why  sliould  the  de- 
mands of  the  former  still  far  outrank  the  requirements  of  the  latter?  The 
third  arose  in  this  way :  Several  years  ago  we  classified  and  listed  all  the 
lMX>ks  pertaining  to  missions  in  our  Public  Library,  over  one  hundred  and 
(\(iy  volumes ;  but,  alas,  the  seductions  of  the  greater  library  so  prevailed 
that  our  third  query  became.  How  can  we  get  this  wealth  of  literature  into 
general  circulation? 

It  seemed  to  us  that  never  was  there  a  grander  theme  or  a  greater  array  of 
related  subjects  of  intense  interest  than  is  furnished  by  tlie  study  of  missions, 
and,  moreover,  that  missionary  workers,  as  a  class,  are  not  behind  others  in 
intellectual  ability,  and  that  all  which  was  really  needed  was  a  more 
definite  aim,  a  more  systematic  and  sustained  course  of  study  and  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  same.  And  so,  in  organizing  this  club  a  year  ago,  the 
imderlying  rr^otive,  even  deeper  than  the  personal  desire  for  the  knowlec^ 
and  culture  to  be  gained,  was  the  raising  to  a  higher  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual plane  the  auxiliaries  with  which  we  were  connected.  Our  membership 
was  drawn  from  a  half  dozen  difierent  missionary  societies  in  our  town.  A 
general  invitation  was  extended  to  all,  but  in  the  rush  of  so  many  clubs,  so- 
cieties and  social  functions  only  thirty  responded, — about  the  right  number, 
however,  for  parlor  meetings. 

Our  method  of  conducting  the  club  is  almost  purely  conversational.  Only 
an  occasional  paper  is  given  by  way  of  variety.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  many  instead  of  the  few  can  thus  take  part; 
that  this  form  keeps  our  minds  more  alert  to  hear  and  remember,  thus  en- 
suring a  more  spirited  meeting ;  that  it  is  elastic,  admitting  of  touching 
some  of  the  sub-topics  ligbtly,  and  lingering  over  otiiers,  while  the  infor- 
mality gives  a  freedom  and  s|X)ntrtneousness  to  the  whole  which  proves  to 
be  delightful.  Then  as  to  the  f>ersonal  benefit :  conversation  is  surely  among 
the  finest  of  the  fine  arts,  and  nothing  but  sheer  practice  will  give  one  fecil* 
ity  in  putting  apt  thoughts  into  words  at  will,  while  it  quickens  ideas,  gives 
mental  grasp,  and  the  thought  of  one,  striking  fire  upon  the  conception  of 
another,  brings  out  the  varying  shades  of  opinion.  The  leader  is  to  deftly 
guide  the  discussion,  keep  it  from  wandering  into  devious  paths,  encourage 
the  timid  and  skillfully  draw  out  the  silent  member,  albeit  a  good  student, 
who  thinks  she  "  cannot  talk." 

We  have  found  that  the  keeping  of  a  notebook,  indexed  for  the  different 
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subjects,  IS  a  valuable  help  in  the  preparation  for  our  meeting.  Noting 
lown  the  gist  of  what  we  read  teaches  us  to  condense  sharph',  enables  us  to 
ise  the  odds  and  ends  of  time,  preserves  the  results  of  our  reading,  is  an  aid 
o  memor}',  and  is  pleasant  to  preserve  as  a  souvenir  of  the  winter's  work. 
l«ast  year  the  subject  was  India, — literanr,  historic,  geographic  and  bio- 
^phic,  including  the  lives  of  a  chain  of  missionaries  extending  through 
ndia. 

We  found,  however,  that  this  course  covered  too  broad  a  range  at  a  meet- 
ng,  so  we  are  now  taking  two  consecutive  years  for  China, — the  present 
eason  glimpsing  her  earlier  and  later  history,  government,  education,  liter- 
ture,  aits,  economics,  people,  etc.  Next  season  w?11  be  devoted  to  missions 
n  China  and  her  relation  to  the  other  world  powers. 

No  special  text-books  are  used.  The  range  of  preparatory  reading  as 
:iven  in  the  syllabus  is  quite  copious.  Abundant  library  references,  both 
'eneral  as  to  the  reference  room  and  special  as  to  the  books  to  be  drawn, 
re  given  for  each  study,  which  richly  supplement  the  material  the  members 
Iready  possess.  The  meetings,  twelve  in  number,  occur  bi-monthly,  and 
re  held  from  two  to  four  o'clock. 

Fifteen  minutes  are  used  in  the  second  hour  for  a  discussion  of  matters 
onnected  with  auxiliary  work.  At  the  alternate  meeting  fifteen  minutes 
re  devoted  to  current  missionary  events.  Two  open  meetings  are  planned 
luring  the  season,  to  which  the  members  of  all  our  auxiliaries  will  be  invited 
tot  only  to  be  present,  but  to  take  part  in  the  conversation  as  well,  and  in 
various  ways  the  thought  will  be  made  prominent  that  this  is  not  so  much  a 
«parate  organization  as  "  a  wheel  within  a  wheel."  How  pleasing  it 
N^ould  be  if  others,  working  for  a  similar  end,  would  also  give  their  expe- 
rience in  the  pages  of  Like  and  Light. 
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Tie  Cohra^s  Den^  and  Other  Stories  of  Missionary  Work  among  the 
^'elugus  of  India.  By  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  M.D.,  D.D.,  forty 
ears  a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  at  Madanapalle, 
f^dia.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Pp.  270.  Price,  $1.00. 
I3r.  Qiamberlain,  with  his  conspicuously  patriarchal  beard,  was  one  of 
'e«mo8t  popular  speakers  and  marked  personalities  at  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
'^ence.  At  the  opening  session  it  was  he  who  responded  for  the  mission- 
^ies  to  the  address  of  welcome.  He  is  a  man  of  many  talents,  and  all  of 
^^se  are  consecrated  to  the  Master's  service.  He  is  skilled  in  healing  the 
^y  as  well  as  the  sin-sick  soul,  and  he  is  never  so  absorbed  in  minister- 
's to  physical  distresses  that  he  forgets  the  far  greater  needs  of  the  immor- 
al 8OU1.  As  a  speaker  in  the  home  churches  he  commands  attention  from 
'^  vivid  and  pictorial  style,  which  also  makes  his  writings  popular,  both 
^ith  those  interested  in  missions  and  those  somewhat  indifferent.  His 
^ooks  have  rather  startling  titles.  A  previous  collection  of  short  stories  was 
^titled,  **  In  the  Tiger  Jungle,"  and  now  we  have  as  a  companion  volume, 
^^Tbe  Cobra's  Den."      Dr.  Chamberlain  skillfully  turns  the  story  of  his 
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attack  on  the  poisonous  serpent  of  India  into  an  illustration  of  the  venom  of 
Hinduism  against  Christianity,  and  says:  ^'Nothing  is  so  disheartening  as 
the  stolid  or  contemptuous  indifference  so  often  manifested  in  past  years. 
The  intensity  of  their  opposition  attracts  public  attention  widely  to  our  mes- 
sage ;  to  our  weapons  that  are  doing  them  this  damage.  We  know  now 
that  Hinduism  has  been  hit;  that  it  has  been  vitally  wounded.  It  is  madly 
striking  back  in  sheer  desperation."  In  the  twenty-seven  chapters  of  this 
little  volume*,  which  is  attractively  bound  tind  well  illustrated,  the  majority  are 
strategic  stories ;  but  there  are  some  chapters  with  such  titles  as  "  Hinduism 
as  It  Is,"  "The  Heat  in  India:  How  I  Keep  My  Study  Cool,"  "Oddi- 
ties of  Travel  in  India,"  "  How  Hindu  Christians  Give."  There  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  the  book. 

Mary  Reed^  Missionary  to  the  Lepers.  By  John  Jackson,  Organizing 
and  Deputation  Secretary  to  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  and  the  East. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Publishers.     Pp.  127.     Price,  75  cents. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  in  his  introductory  note,  says  that  "  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  episodes  in  my  recent  visit  to  India  was  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality of  Miss  Thoburn  at  Lucknow."  At  that  time  Miss  Mary  Reed  was 
also  Miss  Thoburn's  guest,  and  she  talked  freely  with  Dr.  Meyer,  telling  him 
her  sad  story,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  inspiring  in  missionary 
biography.  I  well  remember  hearing  this  story  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Clem- 
entina Butler,  who  had  herself  just  heard  it,  and  was  so  overwhelmed  by  it 
that  she  could  not  tell  it  to  me  without  frequent  interruptions  of  emotion 
too  deep  for  words. 

It  did  seem  most  tragic  that  this  young  missionary  should  have  made  the 
unexpected  discovery  while  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  that  she  was  the  victim 
of  the  dread  disease  of  leprosy  and  should  have  kept  the  fact  a  secret  from 
all  her  family  except  one  sister,  and  set  sail  for  India  with  the  heart-breaking 
knowledge  that,  in  all  human  probability,  she  would  never  again  in  this 
world  see  her  dear  kindred.  Once  arrived  in  India  Miss  Reed  determined 
to  devote  her  life  to  work  for  the  lepers,  and  she  was  in  1892  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Lepers  at  Chaudag,  a  beautiful  mountain 
retreat  in  the  Himalayas.  Although  for  nine  years  Miss  Reed  has  been 
suffering  from  a  disease  which  would  naturally  have  resulted  in  hideous  dis- 
figurement, there  seems  to  have  been,  in  her  case,  an  almost  miraculous 
arrest,  so  that  her  general  health  is  good,  and  the  outward  symptoms  are 
scarcely  visible.  Miss  Reed  has  declined  the  use  of  medical  remedies,  but 
she  believes  her  health  is  the  result  of  prayer,  the  spirit  of  consecration  and 
entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  As  she  herself  expresses  it,  **The 
Lord  himself  is  our  '  place  of  repair'  and  our  harbor  in  times  of  storm.  His 
presence  is  Salvation." 

Miss  Reed's  face  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume,  is  full  of  the 
light  of  the  Sun  behind  the  Sun.  It  shows  a  wonderful  combination  of 
sweetness,  serenity,  calmness  and  courage.  There  are  other  painful  pictures 
in  the  book  of  the  sadly  disfigured  victims  among  whom  this  young  Amer- 
ican girl  labors  with  so  much  faithfulness  and  loving  zeal  for  their  eternal 
salvation. 

G.  H.  c. 
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TOPICS   FOR   AUXILIARY   MEETINGS.  871 

SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS.  ' 

CHINA. 

uly.  ''Chinese  Civilization:  The  Ideal  and  the  Actual,"  by 
leriSeld.  A  r^sum^  of  the  high  moral  ideals  of  the  Chinese  Classics, 
e  so  thoroughly  worked  into  the  fiber  of  the  people  that  they  cannot 
to  have  obscure  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  Reasons  are  given 
why  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  falls  so  far  below  the  ideals 
re  studied  for  centuries.  In  the  same  we  find  an  account  of  the 
colonial  settlement,  Kiao-chou,  from  Chas.  Denby,  Jr. 
»r^,  July,  gives  "  Railway  Development  in  China,"  by  Wm.  Barclay 

with  illustrations  and  a  map. 

politan^  Ju^y-     Alex.  H.  Ford  considers  the  question  "Is  Russia 
►1  all  of  Asia?" 

r,  July.     "Will  the  Chinese  Migrate?"  by  J.  M.  Scanland. 
ightly  Review^  June.     "The  Last  Palace  Intrigue  at  Peking,"  by 
jndry. 

tk^  June  30.     "The  Reform  Movement  in  China,"  by  Isaac  Taylor 
i,  of  the  University  of  Peking  (Methodist). 

tndent^  June  21.    "The  Foreigner  from  a  Chinese  Point  of  View," 
^  LiddelT,  M.D.,  and  "The  Chinese  Crisis,"  by  Hon.  Chas.  Denby, 

S.  Minister  to  China. 

JAPAN. 

:,  July.     "  Railway  Control  in  Japan." 

AFRICA. 

*.enth  Century^  June,  under  "  The  Future  of  South  Africa  "  gives  two 
*A  Voice  from  Natal"  and  "The  Native  Races." 

TURKEY. 

•/^///aif,  July.     "Women  in  Turkey ;  their  Rights  and  Wrongs," 
M.  J.  Garnett. 
July.     "Our  Foreign  Relations :  Turkey  and  the  United  States," 
Kirreh. 

M.  L.  D. 
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TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

1900. 
htr. — ^The  Transformation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
''. — From  Darkness  to  Dawn  in  Africa. 

her, — ^Thank-offering  Meeting.    The  Century's  Appeal  to  Christian  Women. 
\er» — Marked  Events  in  Mission  Lands  during  the  Year  1900. 

1901. 
y. — Philanthropic  Work  in  Missions.     Evangelistic. 
ry. — Philanthropic  Work  in  Missions.     Educational. 
. — The  power  of  Individual  Effort  in  Foreign  Missions. 
-The  Missionary  Meeting.     Our  Ideal;  How  to  Attain  it. 
Young  People's  Work. 
-Buddhism. 
Confucius. 
. — Mohammedanism. 


3^2 


tJPn  AND  UGHt. 


lAugusi, 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE   SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

TOPIC   FOR   SKPTKMBKR. 

We  suggest  that  this  subject  be  treated  in  three  parts:  i.  Their  Discover/ bjr 
Captain  Cook.  See  any  good  encyclopedia  and  the  Monthly  Leaflet^  which  is  entireljr 
on  this  part  of  the  topic.  2.  Evolution  from  Heathenism.  See  the  book  '*The 
Transformation  of  The  Sandwich  Islands,"  by  Miss  Belle  M.  Brain  (in  the  Woman'i 
Board  and  other  libraries) ;  the  article  by  Mrs.  Jewett  on  page  340  of  this  number; 
Sketch  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (price  6  cents)  ;  also  the  Missionary  Htrald  for  Auguit, 
1836,  January,  1894,  February  and  April,  1899.  3.  Annexation.  See  magazine 
articles.  "The  Question  of  Hawaii,"  in  Rexnew  of  Reviews  for  January,  1898;  "The 
duty  of  America  to  Hawaii,"  in  the  Forum,  March,  1898,  and  Hawaii's  Real  Story 
in  Pornm,  July,  1900. 

For  material  apply  to  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
will  be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  7th 
and  8th,  1900.  All  ladies  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  A 
meeting  especially  for  delegates  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  church  on 
Tuesday,  November  6th. 

The  ladies  of  Boston  and  vicinity  will  be  happy  to  entertain  all  regularly 
accredited  Branch  delegates  and  missionaries  during  the  meeting.  All  such 
desiring  entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their  names  before  October  6th 
to  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Greene,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston.  For  dele- 
gates and  others  who  may  desire  to  secure  board,  suitable  places  at  reasonable 
rates  will  be  recommended  on  application  to  the  above  address. 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

BeoHpUfrom  May  18. 1900,  to  June  18, 1900. 


Miss  Sahah  Louisr  Day.  Treasurer. 


MAINS. 


Eastern  Maine  Branch.— Mn.  J.  8.  Wheel- 
wrifi^ht,  Treas.  Kaiip^r,  Mabel  Nancv,  1, 
Aux.,  112.50;  Belfast,  30;  Koothbay  Har- 
bor, Auz.,  41;  Cnlais,  Contri.  at  Ladies* 
Meetiiif^,  7.50;  Ellsworth.  Aiix.,  32;  Bast 
Machias,  Aux.,  26.50;  Qreenville,  Aux., 
5;  Hampden,  Aux.,  60,  B.  C.  D.  Band, 
15;  Honlton,  Aux.,  5;  Madison,  Cone. 
Ch.,  M.  C,  4;  Princeton,  20;  Red  Reach, 
Aux.,  10;  Searsport,  Aux.,  20;  Somes- 
Tille,  Aux.,  3.75;  Thomaston,  Aux.,  6,       396  25 

Western  Maine  Branch — Mrs.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Auburn,  High  St.  Ch.,  Y. 
L.  M.  B.,  30;  Aufpista,  Aux.,  50;  Rath, 
Winter  St.  Ch.,  Willinfr  Workers,  B; 
Bethel,  Aux.,  21.40,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  1.50: 
Brunswick,  Aux.,  63 JW;  Cumberland 
Centre,  Aux.,  10.25;  Cumberland  Mills, 
Warren  Ch.,  Aux.,  23JM;  Farmington, 
Old  So.  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  35.  S.  8.,  IJW; 
Freeport,  South,  33.65,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  1 ; 
Fryebnrg,  Aux.,  5;  Gardiner,  Aux.,  10; 
Graj,  Aux.,  3.25:  Hallowell,  The  Silver 
Star,  6;  Harpswell  Centre,  Aux.,  12,  Cra- 
dle Roll,  5;  Lebanon  Centre,  Ladios* 
Circle.  5.50;  Lewiston,  Pine  St.  Ch., 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Sarah  Dins- 
more,  Mrs.  Caroline  W.  D.  Rich),  60; 
Litchfield  Comers,  Aux.,  7;  North  Ber- 
wick, Mrs.  Bllen  F.  Hubbs,  5;  Portland, 


High  St.  Ch..  Light  Rearers,  78.89.  Sec- 
ond Parish  Ch.,  In  memory  of  beloTed 
pareiiU,  25,  State  St.  Ch.,  Gleanen, 
16.38,  St.  Lawrence  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  Willls- 
tou  Ch.,  Cot.  Dan.,  82.25,  C.  B.  Soc,  25. 
Woodfords  Ch.  (of  wh.  25  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Scott>  34.21;  Phippe- 
burg.  Ladies,  13;  South  Berwick.  Anx.. 
31.10;  South  Paris,  L.  M.  Soc.,  9.C7,  C.  B. 
Soc.,  5.22;  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc..  2;  Watenrille. 
Aux.,  19J0,  Willing  Workers,  8.75:  Wa- 
terford,  Anx.,  7;  Wells,  Second  Cong. 
Ch  ,  Aux.,  28.81;  West  F&lmoath,  8ee- 
ond  Ch.,  Anx.,  11.66,  7IS  SS 

Total,      wnU 

KBW  BAMPSHIRS. 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— Mm,  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Dorer,  Aux.,  SI ;  Dnn- 
barton,  Aux.,  9 ;  Farmlngton,  Aax.,  17.1f ; 
Greenland,  Aax.,  29010,  C.  K.  Soc,  4.8B; 
Hinsdale,  Aux.,  4.60;  Keene,  Second  Ch., 
UUle  Light  Bearers  M.  C,  10JS6;  Little- 
ton. First  Cong.  Ch.,  C.  B.  Soc..  10;  Man- 
Chester,  First  Cong.  Ch^  Anx.,  !••» 
Wallace  Circle  (M.  C).  6;  Meredith. 
Anx.,  8;  Portsmouth.  North  Ch.,  Rogets 
M.  C,  40;  Troy.  Aux.  (of  wh.  25  coast 
L.  M.  Mrs.  M.  T.  Stone>,  28.15,  97 « 

Total,        m» 


RECEIPTS. 
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▼KBMOHT. 

Branch.— Mn.  T.  M.  Howard, 
laruui,  C.  £.  Soc.,  8.50;  Bellows 
IX.,  18.35;  HeiiuiiiKton  Centre, 
,00;  Barlingtoii,  30;  Derb^,  5; 
ary,  Inasmuch  Circle  King's 
Slioreham,  Y.  P.  Clav,  S.  S.,  5; 
ibury  (38  add'l  mem.  off.),  45.20,  157  19 

Total,         157  19 

MASBAOHUSBTTS. 

md  Wobum  Branch.— Mn,  G. 
more,  Treas.  Hallardvale,  Jr. 
»c.,  6;  Lawrence,  Soatli  Cli., 
[toll,  12,  Trinity  Ch.,  Ladies* 
vicb  preT.  contrl.  const.  L.  M. 
rj  M.  Hall);  Lexington,  Hau- 
,Y.  L.Soc.,4;  Maiden,  A  friend, 
,  6,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  First  Cong. 
;  Maplewood,  Aux.,  22.77;  Mel- 
ig.  Co.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  Htoneliam, 
list.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Peffers), 
theater.  Miss.  Union,  36,  119  10 

i  Branch.— lAl^^  Amelia  Snow, 
tlyanuis,  Aux.,  7.71,  7  71 

Branch.— Mn.  Clias.  E.  West, 
Ikdams,  Aux.,  5.40;  Curtisville, 
ith  prev.  contrl.  con^t.  L.  M. 
rence  B.  Sedgwick),  20 ;  Dal  ton, 
,  100,  Senior  Aux.,  144.87,  Y.  L. 
44,  Penny  Gatherers,  52;  H  ins- 
ax.,  19.70;  HoQsatonic,  Aux., 
.  Off.,  10.23;  Lee,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc., 
S.  Class,  2.20,  November  Club, 
X,  Aux.,  23.81;  Peru,  Aux..  11; 
1,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  27.52,  First 
tiemorial,  50,  Coral  Workers,  25, 
Dsu.,  11;  Sheffield,  Aux.,  10.75; 
»ckbridge,  18  75,  090  08 

rth  Braneh.—Mnp  Wallace  L. 
,  Treas.  Haverhill,  North  Ch., 
rs.  Mary  M.  Tibbetts  (const.  L. 
Mary  Comfort),  25,  25  W) 

Uh  Braneh.—Mi%9  Nannie  L. 
reas.  Beverly,  Washington  St. 
.,  lOiSO;  Cliftondale,  Aux., 33.30; 
Centre,  M.  S.  Class,  20.50;  Lynn, 
I.,  Aux.,  30;  Middleton,  Aux., 
9,  Crombie  St.  Ch.,  Anx..  9  20, 
1i.,   Anx.,    I,   Tabernacle   Ch., 

00,  Y.  U,  18.96;  Saugus,  4,  161  14 
-A  friend,  40 
9  Co.  Branch.— f^iM  Harriet  J. 

d,  Treas.  Amherst,  Aux.,  17.20, 
llong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  60  cts.,  Harding 
r.  <\  E.,  6;  Easthampton,  Cov. 
1;  Enfield,  Anx.,  27;  Gran  by, 
.50;  Haydenville,  Aux.,  9.50; 
South.  7,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
liampton,  Anx.,  27.26,  128  95 

Branch.— Mn.  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Wellesley,  Wellesley  College 
1  Aaso.,  188  00 

.d  PUffrim  Branch.— MiMfi^T^h 

1,  Treas.  Brockton,  Porter  Ch., 
wta.  25  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Hattie 

,  40;  Cohaaset,  Aux., 23.33;  Wol- 
ux.,  8,  69  33 

tetex  Branch.— MlM  Jnlia  S. 
Treas.  Concord,  Mary  Shepard 
a,  6;  Littleton,  Aux.,  9.60;  Pep- 
nx.,  30.  Less  expenses,  1.96,  42  62 
i  Branch.— Mn.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
I.  Holyoke,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  70 ; 
adl^y  Falls,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  10; 


SpHngfield,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  201.74,  The 
Gleaners,-  10,  North  Ch.,  Aux.,  12.20, 
Memorial  Ch.,  Aux., 3.71,  May  Rally, 2.15,  300  80 
Suffolk  Jiranch.—M\M  Myra  Ji.  Cliild, 
Treas.  Allston,  Aux.,  11.92;  Auburn- 
dale,  Aux.,  13.50,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  25,  Prim. 
Dept.  S.  S..  3,  Lasell  Seminary,  15;  Bos- 
ton, Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  33.80,  Old  So. 
Cli..  Aux.,  3,  Tomigawa  M.  C,  40,  Park 
i<t.  Cli..  Aux.,  536.50.  Sha wmut  Ch.,  Aux., 
2:j,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5,  Union  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Anx., 
9ft;  Brighton,  Cong.  Ch..  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc., 
15,  Endeavor  M.  C.,  5;  Brookline,  Har- 
vard Ch.,  Aux.,  245;  Cambridge,  First 
Ch.,  Sliepard  Guild,  2.70,  Prospect  St. 
Ch.,  Aux.  (Mem.  of  Ella  W.  Chapms|n), 
70;  Chelsea,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  15;  Dor- 
chester, Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  28,  L.  C.  P. 
and  E.  G.  I.  (Mem.  Off.),  25,  Y.  L.  M. 
Soc,  m,  Mr.  Bush's  S.  S.  Class,  4,  Pll- 
crim  Ch.,  Aux.,  15.76;  Everett,  First  Ch., 
Ladies'  Miss,  and  Aid  Soc.,  10;  Hyde 
Park,  Anx.,  34.75,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  7.75;  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Central  Ch.,  Dau.  of  Cov.. 
7/i7;  .MatUpiin,  B.  F.  nud  J.  K,  W..  6; 
>>fwtf>ii.  Khot  Ch„  C.  ii,  S«*c,.  10,  EHot 
Ajldil.3(^  H<'lpers»3;  Nt?wtoii  Oiitrfi^Ma^ 
ria  IL  Furliei  >l .  U.,  2ii.  First  CJu,  Jr,  C.  E. 
8fH?.,  Hi  cf«.;  Newu>ii  HlKhlttiidfi,  A  lit., 
S,  Jr  i\  K.  Soc,  5^  NorwcKMl.  Anx.  (M 
wli.  2?i  const,  r*  M.  MriH  C.  H.  W.  Allen), 
7b;  HoBliiidlate,  Aux.  (nt  wh,  75  comse,  |^ 
M  Mfs.  I»nbel  Hftlpy),  41.38;  RonlMiry, 
!':iiftt  t'h.,  Jr.  C-  E.  Hoc.,  1,  Iiiiiuunuel 
J/lK,  Jr.  C*  K.  8oc..  1 ;  f^nnieiviilp,  Anx,, 
lU-nsidwav  Cli.i  10;  Sonih  KoBt*iii,  Pliil- 
li|i!«  rh.i  Y.  L.  Aiix.t  30:  Wa1]ifilp,  Anx., 
1ft:  WaUliam,  Cfiyripr  Fi(xeon».  ifli;  Wn* 
lerti^wn,  FtifJhpK  <'lK,  MiKs  I'rklt^'u^s  S. 
B.  l1ns»,  \x  ^ViKt  lN.:iniiiv,  ^''mp.  Ch., 
Aii3t.,  10;  \VPBt  l>Miin  ivilU%  Itny  ^t.  Ch.j 
Aux.»  2,00;  WrPiithiini,  Aiix.i  C,  Jr.  t\  K. 
Soc.,  1,  l,86d  90 

B^orctfster.— Plymouth  Cb.,  S.  S.,  25  00 

ii'orcegter  Co.  liratwh.-^Mn.  Martha  D. 
TnckfT,  Trails,  Hnif^wUiavtUe,  Aux.,  17; 
BlcirkFrnner  Anx.,  i!V^  rrnberlTllle,  Aux., 
fi7.l4;  Gre<^tMlnle»  Feoiiip's  Ch.,  5;  Rock- 
Un-le.  Aux.,  aj.fifl;  Kpelicer,  Aux.,  1; 
Hrnrlniclce^  Aux.,  23;  Upton,  Prim. 
Cl^fia,  S,  Sm  Ifl;  Worpe^tPr,  Old  So.  Ch., 
Anx.,  40  ets.,  First  C.  E.  Hoc.,  20,  Pled- 
moiit  Ch.,  AMX.i  A  pift  from  estate  of 
M rs.  Alona  Uardeld,  SO,  Union  Ch.,  Aux., 
10.61,  236  65 

Total,       8,661^ 
LEOAOTES. 

Princeton.— Jj^gtLCjr  of  Anna  H.  Whttte- 
ker,  Princeton,  Mass.,  Thomas  H.  Skin- 
ner. Exr.,  100  00 

Worcester.— Ijegttcj  of  Albert  Curtis, 
add'l,  20  00 

RHODE  I8LAKD. 

Rhode  iBland  Branch.— Mn.  Clara  J. 
Barnefield,  Tress.  Barrinf^tnn,  Bayslde 
Gleaners,  72;  Chepachet.  Prim.  Dept.  S. 
S.,  8.76;  Pawtncket,  Park  Place  Ch.. 
A nx.  (of  wh.  26  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Frances 
M.  Smith),  125;  Providence,  Central  Cb., 
Aux.  (a  Mem.  Ofl.l,  5.78,  C.  B.  Soc.,  40, 
Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  liBO.75,  412  29 


Total.         412  29 
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tIFft  AKI>  UCHT. 


[^Augusi. 


Kaaiem  Oomm.  Bramek.-Mim  Mmiy  I. 
Loekwood,  TresA.    ftil  rer  Offeri  ng  ivea- 

2-flftli  anniTersaiy,  8b|.z3;  Aaliford, 
AX.,  21;  Brooklyn,  Anx.,  4I.M;  CauMr- 
bary,  Jr.  C.  SL  Soc^  1 ;  ColctoeMer,  Aux^ 
as,  Bo^  M.  B^  4.  Wide  Awake  M.  CX. 
CO.  Cradle  Boll,  2jM.  MiaL  Stady  Oab. 
ZJm,  In  mem.  of  laa.  H.  ft.  Hoaeh,  bv 
ber  dauehter,  2;  Dauielaott.  Aux.,  f. 
Heart  and  Hand  M.  B.,  3;  OreeueTjlle, 
Aax.,  4»J5i  Hanorer,  Anx.,  IM,  C.  SL 
8oc^  5;  Hamptoo,  Anx.,  %»;  Jewett 
City.  Anx..  10;  Liabon,  Sonbeaoi  M.  a, 
5;  New  I^nuIoii.  Ilrat  Ch^  Anx..  7SJ3. 
Th.  Off.,  aK.40.  C.  B.  doe^  lt.48,  Seeocd 
Ch..  Th.  Off..  141.  Anx.,  S;  North  Wood- 
stock, Anx.  (of  wh.l&eonst.  L.  M.  Mn. 
Cha  lea  W.  Jaqnith),  30.75;  Norwich,  A 
friend,  3b,  rirst  Cb..  T.  L.  A..  12,  Broad- 
way Ch.,  330.  Anx..  too,  8. 8.  Prim.  DepC 
In  mem.  of  Rnth  Boas  Paraona,  7.S0, 
Cradle  Roll,  6.5A,  Second  Ch.,  TbisUe- 
down  Mine.  Soc.,  90,  Jr.  Thistledown  M. 
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TURKEY. 
REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN  BROUSA. 

BY   MRS.    M.  J.    BALDWIN. 

This  is  already  the  fourth  week  of  vacation,  but  still  we  are  at  home,  busy 
^  possible  with  things  that  must  be  done  before  we  can  think  of  taking  a 
^^.  Until  we  can  have  a  real  rest  and  change  it  does  not  seem  best  to  go 
LX"  from  home,  so  we  shall  probably  repeat  our  outing  of  last  year  at 
^ekirgeh,  where  the  mineral  baths  are. 

3  find  myself  less  exhausted  than  I  was  last  year,  for  aside  from  the  relief 
*st  came  from  the  new  arrangement  for  the  boarders,  of  which  I  wrote  you 
^  April,  we  found  an  Armenian  master  to  take  charge  of  some  of  the  higher 
^^sses  in  that  language ;  then.  Miss  Rebecca  took  some  of  the  classes  that 

liad  and  I  was  able  to  finish  my  schoolroom  work  by  noon.  Not  having 
^  go  back  in  the  hot  sun  these  last  three  months,  unless  there  was  some 
pccial  need,  was  what  saved  me  from  breaking  down  entirely,  and  I  am 
•>jly  thankful. 

In  that  month  Mr.  Baldwin  was  planning  to  visit  one  of  our  out-stations, 
"^here  one  of  my  old  pupils  is  doing  a  noble  work  as  pastor's  wife,  and  he 
Wished  very  much  that  I  would  accompany  him.  After  two  days  of  carriage 
''iding  there  is  a  hard  climb  of  several  hours  on  horseback  to  reach  the 
place,  and  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  such  a  journey  ;  but  letting  Miss  Rebecca  go  in 
my  place  she  had  a  change,  enjoyed  a  little  visit  with  her  sister  there  and 
MW  something^  of  life  and  work  in  an  interior  village.   *I  have  no  doubt  the 
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women  and  children  were  greatly  benefited  too,  for  Miss  Rel^ecca  is  one  who 
never  tliinks  of  herself  if  it  is  possible  to  do  something  for  others. 

When  Armenian  Easter  came  I  went  with  Mr.  Baldwin  to  Yenijeh,  where 
the  people  gave  us  an  unusually  warm  welcome,  for  the  pastor  had  not  yet 
returned  from  England,  and  they  had  thought  they  would  have  to  spend 
their  Easter  alone.  Our  few  days'  stay  was  full  of  interest — saddened, 
however,  by  the  sorrow  and  mourning  in  so  many  homes  in  the  village  on 
account  of  the  scourge  of  measles,  which  had  carried  off  about  five  hundred 
children  in  a  few  months. 

Our  Protestant  community  had  suffered  but  little,  but  the  pastor's  wife 
said  that  night  after  night  one  could  hear  notliing  but  the  loud  wailing  so 
common  here  in  the  East  when  a  death  occurs.  God  had  mercifully  spared 
her  own  little  girl,  who  came  very  near  leaving  her.  On  the  Sabbath  two 
babies  were  baptized — one  the  beautiful  boy  of  an  old  pupil  in  our  school. 
The  pastor  has  since  returned  to  his  flock  greatly  improved  by  his  trip  to 
England  and  Europe,  and  is  now  hard  at  work  with  new  energy  and 
devotion.  He  spent  a  few  days  with  us  on  his  way  home,  and  we  could 
see  that  he  had  made  good  use  of  his  time  and  opportunities.  If  I  had  time 
I  would  describe  the  enthusiastic  Oriental  welcome  extended  to  him. 

Again  in  May  my  husband  was  away  from  Brousa  to  attend  our  annual 
meeting  in  Constantinople,  all  of  whose  proceedings  were  interesting.  But 
the  one  that  most  concerned  us  was  the  official  recognition  of  our  need  of 
help  for  the  school  and  the  resolutions  adopted  in  regard  to  it ;  and  also  the 
permission  granted  us  to  take  a  furlough  when  the  work  permits. 

May  was  a  beautiful  month,  and  we  took  the  girls  out  for  walks  fre- 
quently ;  and  early  in  June  we  had  what  we  called  our  "  Mammoth  Picnic." 
Many  of  the  orphans  and  some  of  our  own  girls,  too,  had  never  enjoyed  a 
railroad  ride ;  so  on  Ascension  Day,  which  we  always  make  a  holiday,  we 
arranged  to  take  them  all  by  train  to  a  grove  half  way  to  Modania.  There 
were  about  a  hundred  of  us,  and  you  can  imagine  what  a  pleasant  time  we 
had.  The  railroad  company  took  us  at  reduced  rates,  and  three  of  the  young 
men  in  the  church  shared  the  expense  with  us.  We  went  at  just  the  right 
time,  for  the  greater  part  of  June  was  exceedingly  hot  and  trying.  We  had 
decided  to  clo.se  the  schools  July  14th,  but  partly  on  account  of  excessive 
heat,  and  mainly  because  there  were  opportunities  for  our  boarders  to  go 
to  their  distant  homes  earlier,  we  dismissed  the  girls  on  the  7th,  though 
boys'  school  and  kindergarten  remained  in  session  till  the  I4tli. 

Our  examinations  were  not  public  but  the  last  weeks  were  very  busy  ones, 
and  there  were  a  few  friends  present  when  the  per  cent  (and  grade)  for  the 
last  six  months  was  announced  for  English,  Armenian,  French  and  Deport- 
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ment.     On  the  whole  the  girls  have  done  well,  but  of  course  those  who 
stood  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  line  had  sorry  faces. 

The  deportment  question  is  a  difficult  one.  The  conscientious  ones 
report  faithfully  and  are  marked  accordingly,  while  those  whose  consciences 
are  still  asleep  or  only  partially  aroused  get  better  marks,  and  tliere  is  often 
considerable  dissatisfaction.  We  are  always  working  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
high  standard,  and  we  can  see  that  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  six 
months,  but  it  is  slow. 

Since  writing  last  none  of  our  girls  have  taken  an  open  stand  for  Christ, 
but  one  of  the  dear  orphans,  at  our  last  communion,  was  baptized  and 
received  into  the  church.  Pray  that  those  who  are  still  halting  may  make  a 
decision. 

I  could  tell  you  of  some  visits  from  friends,  especially  missionary  friends, 
which  have  cheered  us  very  much,  but  as  I  am  trying  to  heed  your  advice  to 
write  a  short  letter,  I  forbear. 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  of  the  surprise  I  had  on  the  Fourth.  I  had 
driven  in  from  Chikirgeh  that  morning  and  was  a  few  minutes  late,  but 
instead  of  perfect  quiet  as  I  neared  the  school  gate,  I  heard  the  buzz  and 
hum  of  voices  and  I  wondered  why  the  bell  had  not  been  rung.  The  latcli 
string  was  not  out,  either,  and  I  was  obliged  to  knock,  but  instantly  the  gate 
opened  and  there  were  all  the  girls  decked  with  greens  and  flowers  and  wav- 
ing little  flags,  and  before  I  could  say  a  word  they  sang  out  lustily  as  if  they 
were  all  Americans, — 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue ! 
Let  it  wave  o'er  free  schools  and  free  country ! 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue ! 

Then  torpedoes  and  fire-crackers  add  their  racket,  and  for  a  moment  I 
wondered  where  I  was.  Not  having  come  directly  from  home,  I  had  not  my 
colors  even,  but  Miss  Rebecca  quickly  transferred  her  bunch  of  ribbons  to  my 
shoulder.  Such  a  merry  time !  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me. 
Then,  when  the  fun  was  over,  we  went  into  the  schoolroom.  There  on  the 
blackboard  was  neatly  written,  "Our  country,  'tis  of  thee,"  with  *'our  "  changed 
to  "your,"  and,  in  the  last  verse,  the  line  "Long  may  our  land  be  bright" 
changed  to  "May  our  land,  too,  be  bright."  It  was  really  pathetic  when  I 
knew  how  much  they  were  longing  for  liberty,  and  the  girls  sang  so  much 
meaning  into  the  words  that  I  could  not  keep  the  tears  back.  Mr.  N. 
offered  a  heartfelt  prayer,  giving  thanks  that  some  of  the  blessings  from 
freedom's  land  had  found  their  way  here,  and  earnestly  beseeching  that  this 
land  may  one  day  enjoy  liberty  in  its  truest,  fullest  sense.  Alas !  the  word 
lisis  no  meaning  here*  Just  now  there  is  another  wave  of  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion, and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  Armenian  to  get  permission  to  go  to 
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Constantinople  no  matter  how  urgent  or  legitimate  his  business  may  be.  But 
I  would  better  not  enlarge  on  this  subject.  To  finish  my  Fourth  of  July  story, 
let  me  just  say  that  after  this  patriotic  demonstration,  we  went  out  for  a 
walk  and  let  the  girls  cool  down  under  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  mountain 
stream,  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  a  treat  of  native  ice  cream 
and  sponge  cake  in  the  school  yard.  In  all  these  thirty-two  years  in  Turkey 
I  don't  think  we  ever  enjoyed  such  a  unique  celebration. 

I  have  chosen  a  good  morning  for  my  writing,  for  so  far  I  have  had  but 
two  very  slight  interruptions.  I  have  been  sitting  in  the  shade  in  our  own 
pretty  garden,  but  now  the  sun  has  found  me  and  I  must  go  in  the  house. 
My  husband  is  very  much  interested  in  plants  and  flowers,  and  we  might  call 
this  garden  his  sanitarium.  It  is  a  gay  sight  just  now,  for  an  unusually 
heavy  shower  last  week,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  pouring  rain,  has  fresh- 
ened everything  wonderfully  and  it  is  a  mass  of  bright  colors, — gladiolus, 
magnolia,  oleander,  roses,  carnations,  heliotrope,  lilies,  geraniums,  fuchsias,— 
to  say  nothing  of  more  than  fifty  pots  of  begonias  beautiful  in  variety  and 
color,  and  a  great  many  common  plants. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat,  I  have  made  quite  a  number  of  visits  this  vaca- 
tion. The  other  day  enjoyed  a  very  interesting  afternoon  with  one  of  my 
old  pupils  who  has  lately  returned  from  a  long  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  She 
went  with  her  mother  and  grandmother  and  they  all  had  much  to  tell.  She 
brought  me  as  souvenir  a  pretty  carved  mother-of-pearl  penholder  from  Jerusa- 
lem. Last  year,  when  another  of  my  pupils  went,  she  brought  me  an  olive- 
wood  paper  weight. 

There  has  been  some  sickness  about  us,  and  last  week,  it  seems  to  me,  ^ 
spent  most  of  my  time  with  or  for  sick  people.  When  some  one  conit^^ 
especially  for  the  school- work,  I  shall  try  to  do  more  among  the  families- 
I  have  made  only  a  hundred  visits  so  far  this  year,  and  because  people  canno^ 
find  me  at  home,  I  have  received  only  a  few  more  than  that.  I  have  not  sai<^ 
much  about  the  kindergarten,  though  it  has  prospered  beyond  our  expectation 
this  year  and  we  had  thirty  when  we  closed.  We  had  a  photograph  tak^^ 
the  last  week  of  school,  but  afterwards  the  glass  was  spoiled  in  some  w^y 
and  now  we  must  wait  until  the  children  gather  again. 

And  now  I  will  close  with  my  oft-repeated  request, — pray  for  us  all !  TH^ 
girls  that  stay  with  us  are  improving  from  year  to  year,  and  those  that  g^ 
out  show  very  plainly  the  results  of  the  training  they  have  had  and  the  privi- 
leges they  have  enjoyed.     Sometimes  our  greatest  encouragement  comes  after 
they  have  left  us. 

Another  school  year  is  finished.  Pray  that  the  Lord  may  crown  it  "w'tth 
his  blessing.  These  girls  must  belong  to  Him,  else  our  labor  will  have  been 
in  vain. 
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AFRICA. 
SLAVERY  IN  AFRICA. 

BY   MARY    E.    PINKERTON   m'CREERY,    FORMERLY   OP  NATAL. 

Standing  by  the  plain  stone  slab  which  marks  the  last  resting  place  of 
Vid  Livingstone,  one  is  quickly  reminded  of  those  oft-quoted  words,  "  God 
ttit  that  a  cure  may  be  found  for  this  g^eat  open  sore  of  the  world." 
»^n  sore !  And  then  as  one  is  reminded  of  the  terribly  loathsome,  putri- 
rig,  suppurating  sores  with  which  native  Africans  are  often  afflicted, — 
'^s  which  sicken  the  heart  and  disgust  all  one*s  sensibilities ;  sores  which 
'^tinue  for  years,  till  the  very  life  itself  is  sapped  out  of  the  individual, — 
-thinks  it  is  very  easy  to  see  whence  the  renowned  traveler  drew  his 
niparison. 

African  slavery,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  to  destroy  it,  is  still  an 
ken  sore  on  the  fair  facie  of  humanity,  and  Africa  can  never  be  truly  chris- 
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tianized  till  some  mighty  force  has  gone  throughout  all  its  length  and 
breadth  and  into  its  hidden  places  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord,  making 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God,  that  the  one  great  cure,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  enter  in. 

Slavery  takes  a  multitude  of  forms  in  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  great  con- 
tinent. The  people  are  all  slaves  to  beer  and  snuff  and  witchcraft.  In 
many  parts  man  himself  has  become  the  marketable  medium  of  exchange; 
the  "commercial  currency"  at  once  "locomotive  and  immediately  nego- 
tiable." Among  the  Zulus  we  have  domestic  slavery  in  one  of  its  mildest 
forms,  and  yet  it  degrades  woman  until  she  is  valued  as  a  beast  of  the  field- 
felt  of  and  examined  in  all  her  parts,  a  price  put  upon  her  head,  and  then 
sold  as  would  be  an  ox  or  cow,  and  that  by  those  of  her  own  family.  A 
brother  sells  his  sister,  a  father  his  child,  a  son  his  mother,  and  gloats 
over  the  cattle  thus  secured. 

The  bride  is  *the  slave  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  all  wives  the  slaves  of 
their  husbands, — to  be  beaten  and  bruised  or  divorced,  as  the  husband 
chooses,  the  amount  of  suffering  inflicted  depending  entirely  on  the  natural, 
uncontrolled  characteristics  of  the  man.  More  than  once  have  wounded, 
bruised,  or  badly  burned  wives  come  begging  for  medicine  to  relieve  the 
pain,  and  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  told  how  tlieir  husbands  drew  the 
burning  stick  from  the  fire  with  which  to  strike  them. 

Next  we  find  the  people  practically  in  bondage  to  their  chieft  and  kings. 
It  is  said  of  Chaka,  the  so-called  Great  King  of  the  Zulus,  that  at  one  time 
he  sent  an  army  of  30,000  northeast  to  the  Mozambique  territory,  of  whom 
20,000  were  killed  by  war,  famine  and  disaster,  and  only  10,000  returned. 
This  failure  of  the  expedition  so  enraged  the  king  that  he  ordered  the  mas- 
sacre of  2,000  of  the  widows  of  the  defeated  army,  among  them  the  wives 
of  his  own  brothers.  They  were  killed  at  the  rate  of  300  per  day.  TIic 
life  of  a  domestic  slave  in  most  parts  of  Africa  is  considered  of  as  little 
account  as  that  of  a  fowl  or  goat,  and  is  destroyed  on  the  sliglitest  excuse. 

One  effect  of  slavery  among  any  people  is  the  baneful,  brutalizing  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  and  characters  of  all  who  indulge  in  it.  This  is  seen 
among  the  African  tribes,  their  cruelties  becoming  yet  more  cruel  and  tlicir 
hearts  yet  harder  as  they  learn  new  methods  of  torture  from  the  Arab  sbve 
hunter.  Therefore  it  is  that  in  Central  and  Northern  Africa  even  nwre  than 
elsewhere  the  **  mute  agony  "  of  the  dying  captive  seems  to  call  forth  nopty 
even  from  his  friends,  and  cannibalism  is  most  frequent  and  terrible. 

A  chiefs  idea  of.  wealth  is  slaves.  He  thinks  if  he  can  enter  the  next 
world  with  a  sufficient  following^  of  slaves  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  rank 
which  he  occupies  in  this ;  and  from  this  belief  emanates  a  most  barbarous 
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custom, — that  of  burying  with  him  several  slaves,  both  men  and  women  in 
many  cases  (though  moreoflen  women),  and  sometimes  half  he  possesses  will 
suffer  death. 

In  some  cases  the  grave  is  lined  with  the  living  slaves  in  sitting  posture. 
A  **  living  child  "  is  used  as  a  pillow,  and  thus  becomes  a  victim.  In  other 
cases  *'  the  men  are  decapitated  and  the  women  strangled.  Each  woman  is 
dressed  in  her  gayest  costume  and  ornaments.  Each  point  of  her  toilet  is 
carefully  attended  to.  Her  neck  is  passed  through  a  noose  of  rope,  the 
other  end  of  rope  thrown  over  a  strong  branch  of  the  nearest  tree,  and  at 
a  given  signal  is  drawn  taut,  and  while  the  body  is  swinging  in  mid-air  its 
convulsive  movements  are  imitated  by  the  spectators." 

One  of  Stanley's  officers  thus  describes  the  ceremony  of  killing  slaves  at 
the  death  of  a  chiefs  mother :  "  At  the  early  dawn  the  drum  announces 
what  is  to  take  place,  and  reminds  the  poor  slaves  that  their  end  is  near. 
The  day  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  ceremony.  The  natives  gather  in  groups 
and  begin  studiously  to  arrange  their  toilets,  don  their  gayest  dress  and 
ornaments,  all  the  while  indulging  in  wild  gesticulations  and  savage  laugh- 
ter. They  take  a  hasty  meal  and  collect  all  the  musical  instruments  to  be 
found.  Drums  are  wildly  beaten,  and  men,  women  and  children  excitedly 
perform  dances  accompanied  with  savage  laughter  and  gesticulations,  each 
trying  to  outdo  the  other. 

**  About  noon,  from  sheer  exhaustion  combined  with  the  heat  of  the  "sun, 
they  are  obliged  to  cease.  'Large  jars  of  palm  wine  are  produced  and  a 
general  bout  of  intoxication  begins,  increasing  the  excitement  and  showing 
up  their  savage  nature  in  fearful  colors.  Meanwhile  the  poor  slaves  have 
been  lying  in  some  dark  corner,  closely  watched  and  manacled,  suflfering 
agony  in  suspense. 

**  One  is  now  carried  to  some  prominent  part  of  the  village.  The  exe- 
cutioner selects  a  suitable  place,  and  procures  a  block  of  wood  about  a  foot 
square  on  which  the  slave  is  made  to  sit.  His  legs  are  stretched  out  in 
front ;  his  body  is  strapped  to  a  stake,  reaching  up  the  back  to  the  shoul- 
ders; on  each  side  stakes  are  placed  under  the  armpits  as  props,  to  which 
the  arms  are  firmly  bound  ;  other  lashings  are  firmly  made  to  posts. 

**  A  pole  is  placed  ten  feet  in  front,  from  the  top  of  which  is  lashed  by  sev- 
eral strings  a  bamboo  ring.  This  is  bent  like  a  fishing-rod,  and  the  ring  fas- 
'  tened  round  the  slave's  neck,  which  is  kept  stiff  and  rigid  by  the  tension. 
Dancers  surround  the  victim,  and  indulge  in  drunken  mimicry  of  the  con- 
tortions of  face  which  the  pain  caused  by  this  cruel  torture  forces  him  to 
show.  But  he  can  expect  no  sympathy  from  the  merciless  horde.  Pres- 
ently appear  two  lines  of  yoimg  people,  each  holding  a  stem  of  the  palm 
tree,  so  that  an  arch  is  formed  under  which  the  executioner  is  conducted. 
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"  Upon  arriving  near  the  doomed  stake  all  dancing,  singing,  drumming 
ceases,  while  the  last  act  is  being  enacted.  An  unearthly  silence  succeeds. 
The  executioner  is  very  fantastically  dressed  and  adorned  from  head  to  feet 
He  performs  a  wild  dance  around  his  victim,  every  now  and  then  making  a 
feint  with  his  knife ;  he  makes  a  thin  chalk  mark  on  the  neck  of  the  fated 
man.  After  two  or  three  passes  to  get  the  right  swing  he  delivers  the  fatal 
blow,  and  with  one  stroke  severs  the  head  from  the  body.  The  sight  of 
blood  brings  a  climax  to  the  frenzy.  Some  punctyre  the  quivering  body; 
others  hack  it  with  knives ;  while  others  engage  in  a  ghastly  struggle  for 
the  head,  which  has  been  jerked  into  the  air  by  the  released  sapling. 

^^  The  one  who  can  secure  this  and  keep  it  till  night  is  the  bravest  man. 
They  smear  each  other's  faces  with  blood,  and  fights  always  ensue. 

^^When  their  taste  for  blood  has  been  somewhat  appeased  another  victim 
is  brought,  and  the  horrid  scene  is  repeated.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty 
will  be  slaughtered  in  one  day." 

One  missionary  writes  that  nearly  every  child  in  Central  Africa  is  bom  a 
slave.  Mr.  Swan,  late  of  the  Amot  Mission,  says,  *'  The  stockade  in 
which  Msidi  lives  has  every  post  surmounted  by  a  skull."  He  thinned  out 
his  hundreds  of  wives  by  frequent  decimations,  and  Mr.  Swan  often  saw 
piles  of  heads  of  men  and  women  freshly  cut.  Beads  costing  half  a  dollar  in 
Europe  will  buy  a  boy.     A  girl  costs  two  or  three  dollars'  worth. 

Of  the  Ishmaelite  it  was  said,  "  His  hand  shall  l>e  against  every  man's 
hand,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him."  The  Arab  has  been  true  to  this 
prophecy,  and  nowhere  so  terribly  as  in  the  wild  interior  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. 

Guiness  says,  "  They  live  by  carnage,  and  yet  never  charge  themselves 
with  cruelty." 

Ivory  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  can  be 
bought  so  cheaply  that  there  is  large  profit  in  its  exportation,  provided  it  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  shipping  port  without  great  expense.  Porters  cannot  be 
hired  to  make  this  long  journey ;  therefore  the  Arab  plans  a  night's  raifl 
upon  a  peaceful  village,  kills  the  strong  men,  makes  slaves  of  the  women, 
children  and  weaker  men,  manacles  them  together  by  most  cruel  means  in 
companies  of  twenty  or  so,  loads  each  one  able  to  carry  anything  with  the 
heavy  ivory,  and  drives  the  starving,  tortured,  bleeding  drove  to  the  sea. 

The  whole  drove?  No.  The  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Africa  wrote: 
*'  They  march  all  day.  At  night  when  they  stop  to  rest  a  few  handfuls  of 
raw  sorgho  are  distributed  ;  this  is  all  their  food.  Next  morning  they  niust 
start  again.  But  soon  the  sufferings  and  privations  have  weakened  many. 
The  frailer  women  and  the  aged  are  the  first  to  halt.     Then,  in  order  to  strike 
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or  into  this  miserable  mass  of  human  beings,  their  conductors,  armed 
h  a  wooden  bar  (to  economize  powder),  approach  the  most  exhausted, 
I  deal  them  a  heavy  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  victims  utter  a 
and  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  convulsions  of  death.  The  troop  resumes 
march.  Terror  has  imbued  even  the  weakest  with  strength.  Each  time 
le  one  breaks  down  this  horrible  scene  is  repeated,  and  the  dead  bodies 
lain  where  they  fall,  unless  they  are  suspended  to  a  tree." 
?en,  twenty,  even  fifty  may  be  killed  in  a  day.  Sorgho  fails,  and  often 
d  roots  are  all  their  food,  and  very  few  of  these,  for  the  old  women  are 
only  ones  allowed  to  search  and  dig  for  them,  and  they  can  find  but  few. 
Uaves  are  hobbled  with  rough-hewn  logs.  Sometimes  a  whole  tree  rests 
weight  on  the  body.  Again,  they  are  made  to  sit,  day  after  day,  by 
ely  constructed  stocks.  Canes  are  knotted  in  the  hair,  and  tied  to  a  roof 
:ree.  Necks  are  encircled  by  rings  which  hold  the  head  in  a  most  painful 
ition  till  terrible  sores  result,  and  all  the  time  starvation,  beatings  and 
th. 
jreat  numbers  of  starved,  dying  human  beings  are  sold  to  the  cannibals, 

0  eat  the  body  entire,  first  putting  the  head  in  the  fire  to  singe  off  the 
r.     And  what  is  the  gain  in  slaves  ?    Just  one  scant  per  cent.     Allowing 

1  thousand  persons  to  a  village, — wliich  is  but  a  moderate  estimate, — we 
e  five  slaves  out  of  a  thousand  people.  It  has  been  starvation  and  death 
whole  of  the  way  to  the  sea. 

>tanley  says:  **  Every  tusk,  piece  and  scrap  of  ivory  in  the  possession  of 
Arab  trader  has  been  steeped  and  dyed  in  blood.     Every  pound  weight 

cost  the  life  of  a  man,  woman  or  child.  For  every  five  pounds  a  hut  has 
n  burned.  For  every  two  tusks  a  village  has  been  destroyed.  Every 
tnty  tusks  have  been  obtained  at  the  price  of  a  district,  with  all  its  people, 
ages  and  population." 

Vill  we  ever  wish  to  touch  ivory  again?  Guiness  wrote,  years  ago, 
^he  amount  of  human  woe  intimated  is  absolutely  inconceivable." 
-.et  us  thank  God  that  from  many  parts  of  the  country  there  comes  a  bet- 
report  to-day,  but  many  parts  of  the  Soudan  are  still  enslaved  by  the  Arab, 
ich  of  the  Equatorial  Province  is  still  at  his  mercy.  The  whole  eastern 
f  of  the  great  Congo  region  is  harassed  by  the  Arabs,  and  they  have 
led  hands  with  the  Portuguese  at  many  points.     Treaties  between  tribes 

sealed  with  blood,  one  method  being  to  hang  the  slave  on  a  tree ; 
>ther  breaking  all  his  bones  and  burying  the  live  victim  all  but  his  head, 
speechless  agony  he  waits  for  death.  He  i% usually  buried  at  the  junction 
some  well-trodden  path  ;  but  of  all  the  passers-by  not  one  dare  offer  sym- 
hy  or  end  the  victim's  suffering. 
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And  now,  my  friends,  it  will  not  do  to  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  these  are  all  things  of  the  past.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  very 
present — of  to-day.  They  are  horrible  to  relate,  and  haunt  our  dreams 
when  we  read  them,  but  they  are  facts  which  ought  to  stare  the  Christianity 
of  the  world  in  the  face  till  the  ^ne  cure  is  fully  applied.  God  will  not  hold 
us  guiltless  unless  we  strive  with  all  our  might,  not  only  against  slavery, 
but  against  the  carrying  of  rum  and  strong  drinks  to  these  enslaved  people. 

Many  of  us  feel  tliat  we  cannot  pray  for  eitlier  Boer  or  Briton  in  the 
present  war,  which  is  slaying  thousands,  that  English  power  may  be 
advanced.  We  can  only  pray  that  God  will  bring  war  to  an  end,  and  help 
all  to  remember  that  there  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  be  fought  against,  and 
even  on  soil  which  has  long  been  held  and  controlled  by  the  English. 

We  thank  God  tliat  the  Arab  is  being  driven  into  a  smaller  territory ;  that 
he  cannot  as  openly  or  frequently  bring  his  gangs  of  slaves  to  the  sea  and 
sail  with  them  to  other  ports,  or  as  easily  sell  them  to  the  Portuguese  trader; 
but  within  the  Zulu  Mission,  where  the  Bible  has  long  been  taught  and 
British  rule  long  held  sway,  are  two  mission  homes  where  girls  may  be 
slieltered  who  have  run  away  from  being  sold  to  those  whom  they  despised 
or  hated,  and  it  is  not  long  since  some  even  of  the  white  lady  teachers  were 
annoyed  and  insulted  by  existing  authorities,  because  they  sought  to  carrr 
out  principies  of  love  and  true  liberty.  And  if  we  find  it  thus  in  the  best 
governed  and  protected  colony  of  Africa,  what  of  those  parts  where  Portu- 
guese rum  and  the  Arab  slave-driver  still  hold  complete  sway  over  the 
superstitious  minds  of  the  native  people?  Do  you  remember  how  not  very 
long  ago  one  missionary  near  the  west  coast  wrote:  "  When  a  little  boy  is 
ten  years  old,  or  old  enough  to  carry  a  load,  his  real  hardships  begin.  He 
must  accompany  his  master  or  relative  on  long  journeys,  carryjng  his  meal, 
tramping  through  the  sun  day  after  day,  sleeping  out  of  doors  in  the  chill 
and  wet.  When  his  little  legs  become  stiff  and  swollen  and  refuse  to  cany 
him  farther,  nine  chances  out  often  he  is  knocked  on  the  head  and  left  for 
the  hyenas  to  devour." 

It  is  the  old  story  of  might  against  right.  One  of  the  speakei*s  at  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  said  :  *'  At  one  mission  at  Mgasa  there  was  hardly 
a  night  when  the  cry  Condo!  Condo!  (War!  War!)  was  not  heard. 
Death  and  famine  in  large  part  result  from  this  constant  conflict  of  one  tribe 
with  another."  And  within  a  few  weeks  several  of  our  religious  papers 
have  given  the  followins:  story,  only  told  at  greater  length. 

Through  the  oldest  missionary  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  has 
come  to  light  one  of  the  terrible  stories  which  shows  that  Africa  is  yet  ful^ 
of  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Powers  has  not 
been  all  blessing. 
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Last  September  a  force  was  sent  under  a  Zappo  Chief  to  collect  an  extor- 
tionate tribute  from  tribes  within  the  field  of  the  mission.  The  natives  were 
not  able  to  pay  it,  and  the  chief  began  shooting  the  people  and  plundering 
and  burning  their  towns  and  villages.  A  number  of  the  leading  men  with 
tlieir  people  were  invited  to  hold  a  palaver  about  the  tribute,  and  to  enter  a 
stockade  eighty  yards  long  by  forty  wide,  when  a  large  number  of  slaves 
and  rubber  and  live  stock  were  demanded  ;  and,  as  they  could  not  pay,  they 
were  killed,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  conceal  the  horrible  details  of  the 
massacre.  A  large  number  of  the  bodies  were  eaten  by  Zappo*s.men,  and 
eighty-one  right  hands  were  dried  over  a  slow  fire,  to  carry  back  to  Lalua- 
burg  as  evidence  of  faithful  service. 

Thus,  in  this  year  of  1900,  the  greed  of  the  white  man  and  the  black  has 
again  led  to  murder,  slavery  and  cannibalism.  Let  Christians  arise  with 
power,  and  say,  ^^  It  must  not,  shall  not  be.'* 
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The  second  afternoon  entertainment  for  the  session  given  by  the  college 
girls  took  place  on  tlie  last  Friday  of  the  year.  Friday  afternoons  are  gen- 
erally devoted  to  the  learning  of  dressmaking  and  sewmg ;  but  these  lessons 
'were  laid  aside  for  the  day,  and  immediately  after  the  singing  class  the 
popils  filed  into  the  ^*  Salamluk,**  or  reception  room,  which  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  fifty-six  girls,  the  American  and  Armenian  teachers. 
In  honor  of  the  occasion  the  girls  had  made  themselves  especially  neat  in 
appearance,  and  they  sat  on  chairs  in  tidy  rows,  and  not  on  the  floor  accord- 
ing to  the  general  custom  in  Turkey.  A  long  programme  had  been  prepared, 
includii^  piano  playing,  singing  and  the  reading  of  essays.  Three  of  the 
girh  played  from  memory,  and  all  kept  well  to  time  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.'  For  there  is  an  Armenian  racial  instinct  in  the  opposite  direction, 
sindthe  native  music  is  peculiarly  lackin|^  in  rhythm.  It  resembles  a  loud 
f  vid  sorrowful  crooning,  without  distinctive  tune,  and  weird  and  melancholy 
^n  soond.  The  teaching  of  western  music  to  the  girls  is  a  training  in  char- 
acter by  giving  them  the  sense  of  time  and  exactness.  The  senior  choral 
^bss  gave  a  Clmstmas  hymn  softly  and  prettily.  For  their  second  piece 
^hey  hkd  chooen  **  My  country,  'tis  of  thee,'*  in  honor  of  Miss  Blakely,  and 
^y  sane  it  as  enthusiastically  as  if  they  also  were  daughters  of  that  *^  sweet 
'^jA  of  Tiberty."  The  essavs  were  read  at  intervals  between  the  musical 
pieces,  and  were  written  in  Turkish  and  Armenian  ;  there  were  no  English 
•  *^^8ays  as  at  our  last  entertainment  in  November.  Each  girl  read  her  com- 
P^ition  well,  in  a  clear  voice  and  with  dignity  of  bearing.  This  self-con- 
^''ol  of  manner  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  school  and  collegfe 
^'^ining,  tor  the  Armenian  girls  are  brought  up  in  their  homes  to  be  so  timid 
f|*|d  reprcsaed  that  they  can  scarcely  sneak  a  word  in  answer  to  a  question. 
Mie  sobjects  of  the  essays  were  varied,  some  of  them  causing  smiles  in  the 
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audience.  *'  An  Imaginary  Journey  to  the  Moon,"  was  read  in  Turkis 
senior.  It  was  well  written,  embodying  the  knowledge  acquired  by  1 
the  astronomy  class.  **  Why  all  Like  Asneef ;  a  Sketch  of  an  Ideal  i 
Girl,"  and  "  The  Characteristics  of  a  Good  Vineyard,"  were  also  in  Tu 
while  "  The  Description  of  a  Well-trained  Girl,"  and  "  Why  do  I 
School?"  were  in  Armenian. 

One  of  the  college  teachers  afterwards  gave  a  talk  on  "  A  Visit  to  R 
illustrated  with  photographs,  which  was  listened  to  with  sj^cial  inter 
the  girls,  who  have  recently  been  studying  Roman  history.  An  acco 
the  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  Colosseum  at  Kome  raised 
sighs ;  it  brought  to  mind  the  sorrows  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  mj 
the  girls  lost  fathers  and  brothers.  The  afternoon  closed  with  the  sin| 
the  New  Year  hymn,  "  Our  Father,  through  the  coming  year.** 

To  many  living  in  our  highly  civilized  western  homes  this  aftemooi 
tertainment  may  seem  of  little  importance,  for  only  those  who  work  < 
mission  field  can  realize  how  necessary  it  is  that  general  education  sho 
hand  in  hand  with  the  more  direct  missionary  work  if  the  latter  is  to  b 
efTective.  Tlie  girls  who  study  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Am 
missionaries  will  be  the  home  missionaries  of  Turkey,  whether  in  the  ca 
of  school-teachers  or  Bible  women  in  country  districts,  or  as  the  wi 
pastors  and  church  members,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  church 
among  women  and  children.  Though  the  first  essential  to  true  useful 
the  sincere  Christian  character,  yet  the  all-round  mental  training  g 
woman  an  influence  for  good  in  the  home  and  community  which  she 
could  attain  if  left  uneducated. 
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99  80 
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81  99 

66  26 
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71  80 
479  64 
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17  34 

19  43 
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AFRICA. 
AFRICA'S   DARKNESS. 

BY    MRS.    C.    L.    GOODENOUGH,    OF  JOHANNESBURG,    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

The  Sphinx  is  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  mysterious  Africa  of  the  past.  To- 
day we  can  no  longer  call  Africa  as  a  whole  an  unknown  land,  for  at  succes- 
sive touches  from  such  magicians  as  Livingstone,  Stanley  and  Leopold,  the 
torpid  continent  is  rousing  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  and  the  change,  though 
fraught  with  serious  dangers,  we  yet  believe  betokens  better  things  for 
Africa,  for  her  sleep  of  the  past  has  been  a  long  nightmare. 

Although  the  larger  part  of  the  continent  has  now  been  explored,  there 
remain  regions  which  are  either  entirely  untouched  by  white  men,  or  where 
the  solitary  traveler  who  ventures  in  is  told,  **  You  are  the  first  white  person 
we  have  seen."  Such  places  are  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Congo  basin,  the 
hunter  land  of  the  Gaboon  country,  and  a  large  region  north  of  the  Zambesi; 
a  trader  who  had  penetrated  this  latter  section  recently  telling  our  mission- 
aries that  he  found  a  plateau  stretching  600  miles  in  every  direction  where 
there  were  no  white  people. 

Three  incalculable  evils  lie  at  the  base  of  African  society  until  relieved  by 
Christianity:  first,  insecurity  of  life;  second,  superstition  in  place  of  religion; 
third,  the  idea  of  property  right  in  human  beings. 

The  sense  of  insecurity  has  three  sources, — inter-tribal  strife,  the  tyranny 
of  their  chiefs,  and  general  suspicion  between  individuals. 

Inter-tribal  strife  is  carried  on  partly  for  plunder  and  to  settle  quarrels,  but 
also  because  hunting  and  war  are  considered  as  the  onlv  honorable  pursuits 
for  tlie  men,  and  tliey  are  restless  in  peace.  Our  own  missionaries  in  their 
explorations  in  Gazaland,  a  few  years  ago,  found  the  countrv  in  confusioUi 
the  people  fugitive  from  their  homes  on  account  of  a  raid  of  the  power- 
ful chief  Gungungana  upon  the  weaker  tribes  north  of  him.  His  victims 
expressed  pathetically  their  sorry  case:  ''We  are  hunted.  We  are  nothin? 
but  wild  game,"  they  said.  This  is  the  prevailing  condition  of  tribal  rela- 
tions outside  of  white  control, — strong  tribes  taking  advantage  of  weaker 
ones,  until  some  have  been  driven  to  make  their  homes  in  almost  innc- 
cessible  places. 

The  rapacity  of  the  native  chief  is  also  a  cause  of  insecurity  of  both  lif<? 
and  property  to  those  of  his  own  tribe.  He  rules  by  fear  alone,  and  his 
ambition  is  only  held  in  check  by  dread  of  assassination.  Persons  are  often 
put  to  death  arbitrarily,  other  subjects  not  daring  to  even  question  the 
reason.  Two  traits  of  native  character  are  either  the  direct  result  of  this 
high-handed  rule,  or  else  are  much  accentuated  by  it ;  namely,  lack  of  thrift 
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iiid  deceit.  A  man  who  accumulates  wealth  is  a  certain  victim  in  the  end 
>f  the  chiefs  avarice.  For  a  while  the  man  is  let  alone,  on  the  principle  of 
'  letting  the  sheep's  wool  grow,"  as  their  saying  is.  Then  sohie  charge  is 
rumped  up  against  him,  probably  that  of  witchcraft,  his  property  is  confis- 
:ated,  and  very  likely  his  life  is  forfeited.  No  wonder  the  people  conclude 
hat  thrift  is  inexpedient.  Deceit  is  fostered  by  the  custom  of  lauding  the 
hief  and  his  imaginary  virtues,  no  matter  how  hateful  he  may  be  to  his 
objects.     There  are  no  flatterers  like  the  native  Africans. 

The  feeling  of  insecurity  caused  by  fear  of  others  in  the  community  is 
inked  so  closely  with  their  superstitions,  that  the  subjects  cannot  be  sepa- 
ated.  The  heathen  African  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  suspicions, 
ivhich  are  liable  to  fasten  on  any  one,  even  his  nearest  neighbor.  Every 
sickness  is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  a  human  being  in  complexity  with  a 
capricious  or  evil  spirit,  working  through  incantations  or  medicines  of  evil 
potency,  which  may  be  thrown  across  his  path.  The  people  also  fear  their 
doctors  of  divination,  even  though  they  apply  to  them  to  help  them  carry 
out  their  ends.  But  these  doctors  have  an  uncanny  reputation  for  murders, 
ill  order  to  obtain  some  parts  of  the  human  body  supposed  to  have  potency 
is  charms  or  medicines.  These  superstitions  are  the  foundation  of  many 
>f  the  atrocities  universal  among  African  tribes  when  their  excitement  is 
roused,  such  as  the  killing  of  persons  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  the  destruc- 
ion  of  twin  children  for  the  ill-luck  they  are  imagined  to  bring.  Oiw 
'azaland  missionaries  know  a  woman  who  has  destroyed  seven  pairs  of 
«r ins— her  own  children — by  drowning  them  in  a  large  pot.  She  is  a 
feasant,  friendly  woman,  not  at  all  the  monster  of  cmelty  we  might  suppose. 
He  did  these  things  because  she,  poor  creature,  believed  that  she  must. 
^t  the  death  of  a  chief,  many  innocent  persons  are  put  to  death  that  there 
^ay  be  genuine  mourning  in  the  land,  and  also  that  the  shade  of  the  chief 
*av  have  company.  Thus  a  horrible  form  of  spiritualism  seems  to  be  the 
^\y  substitute  for  religion  which  the  poor  African  possesses.  God  is  to 
'»xi  only  a  name,  but  his  outraged  moral  nature  is  a  witness  of  condemna- 
•^n  within  his  heart.  "  Who  told  you  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  a  man  or  to 
^'al?"  asks  the  missionary.  "  No  one  told  us,"  replies  the  native,  but  he 
^es  not  deny  that  he  knows  these  things  to  be  wrong.  The  darkness 
hich  hangs  over  the  dying  bed  of  the  Christless  heathen  is  his  groundless 
•perstition  combined  with  his  very  real,  though  vague,  sense  of  guilt. 

Almost  equally  with  fear  and  superstition,  the  universal  idea  of  property 
l^lit  in  human  beings  blights  the  life  of  Africa.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
'^ir  social  structure,  perverting  marriage  into  a  mercantile  relation.  Every 
'ifc  is  paid  for,  and  is  principally  valued  as  an  accretlow  to  Vv^x  Vwx^^w^^ 
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wealth.  Her  labor  obtains  the  family  food  supply  from  the  ground,  and  the 
price  of  her  daughters  at  their  marriage  more  than  recompenses  the  husband 
for  his  original  investment  in  their  mother.  Thus  polygamy  is  a  business 
promising  indolence*  and  distinction.  The  husband  is  not  slow  to  remind 
his  wife  that  she  is  really  and  truly  his  property.  "  I  bought  you  and  paid 
for  you,"  he  tells  her  each  time  he  is  angry  ;  **  you  must  do  as  I  say."  His 
daughters  are  also  an  important  part  of  the  householder's  wealth.  He 
watches  with  pride  his  comely,  dark-skinned  daughter  developing  into 
womanhood,  but  his  parental  love  and  interest  are  mixed  with  the  thought 
of  the  two  fat  cows  that  will  be  driven  into  his  kraal  when  she  is  married. 
Does  some  one  object  that  the  picture  is  overdrawn  ;  that  the  traveler  who 
penetrates  the  remote  parts  of  Africa  finds  a  light-hearted  people  who  might 
better  be  let  alone?  We  reply,  wait  till  these  peaceful,  happy  children  of 
nature  are  touched  in  their  underlying  superstition,  or  their  evil  passions 
or  prejudices,  then,  as  the  placid  mountain  lake  swept  by  a  sudden  storm  is 
changed  from  an  azure  mirror  into  an  inky  cauldron  lashed  with  angry 
foam,  so  these  apparently  calm,  unemotional,  kind-hearted  people  are 
suddenly  transformed  into  monsters  of  cruelty  capable  of  any  crime.  There 
is  only  one  help  for  Africa, — the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  May  the  provi- 
dential changes  now  in  progress  mean  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  for  the 
unknown  land  of  Central  Africa. 


ENTRANCE   OF   CHRISTIAN   CIVILIZATION. 

BY    MISS    MARTHA    E.    PRICE,    OF    IXANDA,    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

*'  The  entrance  of  Thy  words  giveth  light,"  said  the  Psalmist,  and  all  his- 
tory shows  the  truth  of  his  words.  It  would  be  interesting,  had  we  time 
and  material  to  take  up  our  topic  exhaustively,  to  trace  from  the  earliest 
times  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization  throughout  Africa.  We  would 
like  to  know  how  that  ''  man  of  Ethiopia,"  returning  to  his  queen's  court  in 
the  joy  of  new-found  light,  helped  to  illumine  other  hearts  and  lives,  but  the 
sacred  record  is  silent  on  the  subject.  We  read  that  Christian  teachers  were 
sent  to  Northern  and  Eastern  Africa  at  a  time  when  our  own  ancestors  were 
yet  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  ;  also  that  a  missionary  college  was  estab- 
lished at  Alexandria  in  the  second  century. 

Passing  by  those  early  days,  so  little  known,  we  come  down  to  1737,  when 
those  pioneer  missionaries,  the  Moravians,  brought  the  gospel  message  to 
the  degraded  and  down-trodden  Hottentots  of  South  Africa  ;  degraded  as 
they  were,  that  Word  which  "giveth  understanding"  found  entrance, and 
they  learned,  we  are  told,  "  many  useful  arts  of  industry  as  well  as  thetruthi 
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of  the  gospel."  Later,  we  find  Mofiat  among  his  Bechuanas,  teaching  them 
the  **  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  establishing  schools  and  churches." 
A  few  years  more  and  three  pioneers  of  our  own  Board  are  landing  on  the 
shores  of  Natal,  in  December,  1S35.  Though  this  colony  is  but  a  tiny  part 
of  great  Africa,  an  account  of  the  entrance  of  Christian  civilization  here  may 
serve,  in  many  respects,  as  a  sun.ple  of  the  work  in  other  fields. 

Two  months  after  the  arrival  o:'  the  missionaries  a  school  was  started,  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree  aflbrding  the  schoolroom,  and  the  earth  the  books,  the 
letters  being  written  in  the  sand.     A  printing  press  was  soon  set  up  and  a 
few  elementary  books  printed,  and  the  savage  king  Dingaan    himself  sent 
pupils  to  the  school.     But  the  hopes  thus  raised  of  a  speedy  entrance  of  light 
were  not  realized  ;  years  of  war  and  bloodshed  came,  causing  a  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  work,  and  ten  years  passed  before  tlie  first  convert  was 
gained.     Then,  as  always,  the  stirring  of  tlie  new  life  within  the  heart  awak- 
ened desires  for  more  civilized  houses  and  clothing  and  modes  of  life;  grad- 
ually the  neat  upright  cottage,  with  its  rooms,  its  chairs,  tables  and  beds,  its 
books  on  the  shelf,  took  the  place  among  the  Christians  of  the  low  hut  with 
its  one  dark  room,  its  grass  mats  and  wooden  pillows  and  beer-pots.     In 
1S60  the  mission  could  say,  '*  The   rapidly  advancing  civilization,  the  im- 
proved mode  cultivating  the  soil,  the  increasing  number  of  foreign   imple- 
ments of  labor,  the  upright  houses  erected,  the  gradual  change  of  native 
customs,  the    Christian    families    gathered,  the    schools    sustained    and    the 
churches  organized,  are  positive  evidences  of  progress  and  encouragements 
to  continued  effort."     Eflbrt  has    been  continued,  and  God  has  blessed   it. 
The  hindrances  have  been  many,  and  discouraging  lapses  occur,  some  from 
the  increasing  influence  of  non-Christian  civilization  ;  then  the  people  them- 
Si'clves,  as  is  natural  to  those  just  coming  from  darkness,  sometimes  mistake 
tlie  dawn  of  knowledge  for  its  meridian,  or  fail  to  distinguish  between  the 
i^lse  and  the  true  with  disastrous  results.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Chris- 
^^an  civilization  introduced  years  ago  has  broadened  and  deepened,  and  year 
V^jr  year  it  is  entering  numbers  of  the  many  remaining  heathen  homes. 

Some  of  the  evidences  of  progress  in  these  kraal  homes  and  of  the  ways  in 

^^r-hich  it  is  accomplished  I  will  mention.     There  lies  before  me  the  photo- 

^^xaph  of  a  heathen  hut ;  in  front  of  it  are  several  women  and  children  in  such 

5*.^zanty  attire  that  you  feel  like  turning  your  face  away,  but  you  notice  one 

s=*  STiong  them  whose  neat  dress  and  attractive  face  are  a  pleasing  contrast. 

^I^ould  you  ask  her  why  she  dresses  she  would  say,  '*  Xgi  ya  kolwa,"  or  per- 

"^aps,  *'Ngi  funa  ukukolwa  "  (T  believe,  or  I  am  seeking  to  believe).     Visit 

other  kraal  homes  and  you  will  now  find  many  like  her.     Years  ago  when  I 

^sked  our  kraal  girls,  "  Have  you  any  Christian  friends  in  your  home?*'  the 
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usual  answer  was  *'  No;  "  last  year,  among  eighty  girls  from  heathen  homes, 
only  five,  I  think,  said  they  had  no  Christian  friends,  and  most  named 
several,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  mother,  and  sometimes  even  the  father. 
Many  of  these  mothers  and  sisters  of  our  girls  have  their  first  civilized  cloth- 
ing sewed  for  them  in  the  school,  the  daughters  and  sisters  being  glad  to  do 
all  they  can  to  help  in  the  matter.  The  return  of  these  kraal  girls  to  their 
homes  after  their  first  term  at  school,  going,  as  they  do,  not  only  clothed  but 
with  new  ideas  as  to  cleanliness  and  civilized  ways  of  doing  things,  proves 
often  the  entering  wedge  of  civilization  in  that  home.  Some  of  these  girls, 
on  returning  after  a  vacation,  speak  of  reading  the  Bible  and  praying  d.iily 
in  their  homes;  it  takes  no  little  courage,  often,  to  attempt  this  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  heathen  fathers,  but  they  seem  to  think  it  a  matter  of  course, 
if  Christians,  that  they  should  do  it. 

Another  influence  at  work  is  that  of  the  lay  preachers,  who  go  week  by 
week  to  tlieir  appointed  places  among  the  heathen.     Many  of  the  kraal  girls 
say  they  come  to  us  because  they  want  to  learn  about  the  Lord,  and  on  in- 
quiry we  find  that  this  desire  was  awakened  by  what  they  heard  at  these 
preaching  places.     One,  a  wild,  careless  girl,  who  went  only  to  pass  awny 
the  time,  was  roused  by  some  earnest  personal  words,  remembered  them 
afterwards  in  a  dangerous  illncvss,  and  told  the  Lord  that  she  would  be  a 
Christian  if  he  would  only  spare  her  life.      She  had  always  thought  that 
clothing  was  put  on  just  to  hide  some  deformity  of  the  bod\' ;  now  she  said. 
"  How  will   it  appear  that  I  am  a  Christian  if  I  do  not  dress  and  do   noi 
learn?  "     So  she  came  to  school,  and  now  her  i^iother  dresses  and  hgr  littV*; 
brothers  are  at  school.      A  crippled  girl  used  to  see  these  preachers  pass  hc^ 
hut ;  sometimes  they  called,  and  once  or  twice  she  heard  them  prav.     Sl^"^ 
began  to  think  of  these  thinj^s  ;  then  a  station  man  being  kept  there  bv  i^^' 
ness,  his  daughter,  wearing  a  dress,  came  to  nurse  him.      ILiving  seen  tl'i^ 
dressed  girl,  the  cripple  sent  to  town  for  cloth,  held  it  up  to  herself  to  nie;^ 
ure  it,  cut  it  with  a   knife,  and,  when  first  seen  by  a  white  missionary,  \\j^ 
neatly  dressed,  the  only  one  in  the  kraal   wearing  civilized  clothing.     11^^ 
Christian  life  has  now  for  many  years  been  a  help  and  inspiration  to  other 

There  is  danger,  of  course,  of  mistaking  the  outward  and  visible  change  (c^ 
the  inner.  Those  brought  up  on  the  stations  and  so  accustomed  from  chik 
hood  to  more  or  less  civilization,  if  they  do  not  become  real  Christians,  ofte-^ 
give  sad  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dange^ 
ous  thing.'*  It  is  usually  the  conduct  of  such  that  gives  occasion  to  criticiz?< 
ing  colonists  to  say  that  Christian  kaffirs  are  worse  than  the  heathen.  Som  " 
of  those  who  come  from  heathen  homes  to  our  schools,  and  most  who  pi^ 
on  clothing  because  of  working  in  the  towns,  understand  little,  and  care  less?^ 
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about  the  heart-robes  of  righteousness  whicli  they  need  so  much  more. 
Faithful  teaching  and  the  Spirit's  guidance  may,  as  >ve  have  seen,  awaken 
even  in  such  a  deeper  desire  and  lead  to  their  salvation.  But  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  outward  garb  of  civilization  is  either  soon  laid  aside,  or  if  re- 
tained only  serves  to  pave  the  way  to  tliose  civilized  vices  which  ruin  botii 
body  and  soul  even  more  quickly  than  the  evil  customs  of  heathenism  itself. 
How  can  people  just  emerging  from  heathenism  escape  the  contaminating 
influences  about  them?  Only  by  becoming  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jeslis. 
Let  the  native  races  of  Africa  be  taught  to  work,  let  them  be  encouraged 
to  learn  trades  and  industries,  but  let  the  truth  never  be  lost  sight  of  that 
only  a  Ciiristian  civilization  can  bring  to  them  real  help  and  blessing. 


AFRICA.— ITS  NEW  LIFE. 


BY    MRS.   JOHN    O.    MEANS. 

Even  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  new  upspringing  life  of  this  vast  African 
Continent,  long  buried  in  spiritual  death,  is  inspiring  to  our  faith.  If  we 
look  at  the  land  earliest  known  to  history,  we  see  that''  Egyptian  darkness" 
is  fast  fleeing  before  the  sunrise  of  the  gospel. 

Under  British  influence  the  way  of  the  Lord  has  been  so  literally  prepared 
that  whereas,  twenty-one  years  ago,  there  was  hardly  a  mile  of  good  wagon- 
road  in  Egypt,  there  are  now  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  excellent  roads, 
and   fourteen  hundred  miles  of  railroad.     Under  just  laws  and   reasonable 
taxes,   the  once    wretched  peasants   have  become    prosperous   farmers,  and 
t^gypt,  in  early  times  the  granary  of  other  lands,  is  again  a  source  of  abund- 
ant supply. 

The  spiritual  enlightenment  was  begun  by  English  women,  and  our 
American  Presbyterians  have  shared  with  them  the  honors  of  pioneer  Chris- 
tian eflbrt.  In  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  eiglity  provinces  there  are 
Christian  schools,  and  in  189S  the  pupils  numbered  twelve  thousand  eiglit 
hundred,  of  whom  four  tiiousand  were  girls.  Tiiere  is  regular  mission  work 
in  fifty-five  of  the  eighty-three  chief  towns.  From  these  centers  the  light  is 
spreading,  and  Christ  is  preached  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  points 
in  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  Soudan  a  mission  to  Moslems  lias  recently  been  initiated.  It  is 
lieaded  by  Mr.  Hermann  Krumm  and  his  bride,  Mrs.  Lucy  Guinness 
TCriimm,  and  it  is  to  be  largely  manned  and  supported  from  Germany.  An 
entrance  is  thus  to  be  made  among  the  free  and  vigorous  sons  of  the  desert 
and  into  the  great  world  of  Islam,  with  its  two  hundred  million  of  human 
beings. 
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Following  down  the  eastern  coast  we  find  around  the  three  great  lakes  of 
Central  Africa  the  stir  of  a  new  activity  and  the  brightness  of  ^^  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.'*  Uganda  lies  along  the  shores  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  is  the  country  exploited  by  Stanley,  and  at  his  request  en- 
tered by  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  enormous  diffi- 
culties and  the  splendid  successes  of  this  mission  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  chapters  of  missionary  history.  There  is  now  in  Uganda  a 
large  and  growing  native  church,  five  thousand  having  been  baptized  in  1899, 
and  all  signs  pointing  to  a  still  larger  ingathering  during  the  present  year. 
The  people  are  eager  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  if  a  man  knows  only  the 
alphabet,  he  teaches  it  to  his  neighbor.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  has  spread  so  rapidly. 

Under  the  care  and  at  the  expense  of  the  chiefs,  chapels  are  built  all  over 
the  land,  and  they  are  filled  by  large  congregations.  This  year  there  are 
one  hundred  and  seventy  young  men  in  training  at  the  capital  as  teachers 
and  preachers.  The  railroad,  long  ago  predicted  by  Stanley,  from  the  coast 
to  "  the  tropical  paradises  of  Uganda,"  is  nearly  completed,  and  "  the  nice, 
cleanly  dressed,  sober  and  independent  people  "  whom  Stanley  saw  on  his 
second  visit,  are  already  acting  as  foreign  missionaries  to  the  regions  beyond. 
They  are  passing  westward  through  Toro  toward  the  Dark  Forest,  and  arc 
approaching  the  English  Baptist  Mission  on  the  Lundi  River,  thus  making 
nearly  continuous  the  stream  of  gospel  light  across  the  continent. 

At  Lake  Tanganyika  the  London  Missionary  Society  carries  on  a  good 
work,  and  at  Lake  Nyassa,  the  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  Scotch  is  a 
glorious  monument  to  the  hero  whose  name  it  bears.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  Nyassaland  was  the  home  of  fierce  savages.  The  ingathering  of  con- 
verts has  been  miraculous.  They  have  come  by  thousands.  There  are  now 
four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  native  Christian  teachers  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  Christian  schools,  which  have  an  annual  attendance  of  thirty 
thousand  pupils. 

Still  looking  southward,  we  see  that,  on  the  Zambezi  River,  the  French 
Protestants  are  bravely  leading  the  way  for  Christian  civilization  into  Barotse- 
land  ;  a  land  of  heathen  darkness, — a  darkness  which  maybe  felt.  They  are 
assisted  by  native  evangelists  from  their  long-established  and  flourishing 
ciiurciies  among  the  Basutos,  near  to  Natal.  It  is  greatly  owing  to  the  influ" 
ence  of  these  noble  French  missionaries  that  during  tiie  Boer  war  twenty 
thousand  armed  Basutos,  eager  to  put  down  the  Boers,  their  former  oppress- 
ors, have  sat  still  in  their  homes,  attiie  bidding  of  the  British  Resident. 

In  our  own  Natal  Mission,  congregations  aggregating  nine  thousand  i^ 
taught  at  two  hundred  preaching  places,  and  the  twenty-two  churches  have 
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^  present  membership  of  over  twenty-one  hundred.  In  recent  years  two 
religious  awakenings  of  great  power  have  blessed  the  land,  and  the  forty-one 
d«i>^-8chools  and  four  higher  schools  have  shared  in  a  remarkable  uplift. 

-A  young  and  promising  offshoot  of  this  Natal  work  is  our  East  Central 
-^^Vican  Mission  in  Gazaland,  where  nine  Americans  are  telling  for  us  of 
^^^^  love  of  God  in  Christ.  There  Miss  Gilson  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
J^^r  African  Mount  Holyoke,  and  there  the  new  converts  are  already  teach- 
**^^  to  their  people  the  words  of  this  life. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  the  Natal  Mission  had  an 
**Viportant  outstation  at  Johannesburg.     Our  missionaries  had  a  most  encour- 
aging parish  of  forty-five  hundred  men,  drawn  from  all  quarters  by  the  magnet 
^^^  the  gold  mines.     Many  were  taught  for  the  first  time  of  the  true  God  and 
*^is  will,  and  were  in  training  to  carry  back  this  knowledge  to  their  friends. 
Space  fails  for  telling  of  the  multiplied  missions  of  the  British,  the  Ger- 
*>^ans,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Swedes  which    dot   South  Africa.     Passing  the 
^^pe  Colony,  a  Christian  State  long  astir  with  all   modern  activities,  we 
glance  along  the  western  coast  or  follow  up  the  Congo,  tlie  Niger,  and  the 
Senegal  Rivers,  where  English  and  French,  Americans  and  Germans  are 
laying  strong  '*  foundations  for  that  new,  near  day  which  shall   be  builded 
Out  of  heaven  from  God." 

In  Angola,  two  hundred  miles  inland  from  Benguella,  our  own  West  Cen- 
tral African  Mission  is  taking  possession  of  the  land  for  Christ.  Its  con- 
verts are  rising  in  the  scale  of  being  to  a  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Its  four  stations  have  seemed  to  a  passing  traveler  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  surrounding  heathendom  ;  and  all  they  need  for  a  rapidly  widening 
influence  is  a  larger  force  of  helpers,  the  result  of  a  more  adequate  sup- 
port by  the  church  at  home. 

The  Congo  River  and  the  railway  along  its  banks  have  become  a  veri- 
table highway  for  the  Church  militxmt,  in  her  onward  march    against    the 
powers  of  darkness.     English  and  American  Baptists,  the  American  South- 
ern  Presbyterians,  and    the    Balolo   Mission   of  the  Guinness  family  have 
done  valiant  service  for  their  great  Commander.     A  recent  interesting  ex- 
ample of  what  has  been  done  is  found  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission 
to  the  Bakuba  tribe,  500  miles  south  of  the  Congo,  but  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Free  State.     The  Bakubas  were  so  resolute  in  their  determination  to  keep 
out  all  foreigners  that  it  was  an  offense  punishable  with  death  to  guide  any 
stranger  across  the  border  and  through  the  intricate  parts  leading   to   the 
town  of  King  Lukenga.     The  Belgian  officials  had  sought  entrance  in  vain. 
Mr.   Sheppard,    a  young    colored    missionary,     by    long    persistence    and 
through  many    perilous    adventures,    succeeded  in    reaching    the     capital. 
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Instant  death  seemed  to  be  awaiting  him,  when  suddenly  the  threatening 
looks  and  fierce  gestures  of  these  cannibals  changed  to  cordial  and  reverent 
friendliness.  The  king  fancied  that  the  stranger  who  had  found  his  way 
to  them  without  mortal  guidance  was  the  spirit  of  his  father,  returned  to 
them  in  the  flesh  !  He  now  received  a  royal  welcome,  though  he  tried  in 
every  possible  way  to  disabuse  the  people's  minds  of  this  fancy. 

Mr.  Sheppard  soon  returned  to  this  country, — it  was  in  1893, — but  went 
back  with  a  wife  and  another  colored  missionary,  and  the  results  of  their 
labors  are  as  follows :  The  constant  and  cruel  native  wars  have  ceased.  A 
peaceful  and  contented  people  live  in  cottages  surrounded  with  good 
gardens.  Sunday  congregations  of  five  hundred  are  not  rare,  and  ''  there 
are  no  better  Presbyterians  than  the  Bakuba  converts."  A  gigantic  chief, 
six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  with  the  demeanor  of  a  gentleman  and  the  dig- 
nity of  a  king,  rules  his  people  justly,  and  treats  the  missionaries  with  con- 
stant kindness. 

On  the  French  Congo  and  the  Senegal  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots 
are  faithfully  at  work,  and  Northwestern  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  shore 
furnish  abundant  room  for  varied  missionary  undertakings,  of  which  our 
limited  space  forbids  particular  mention. 

Liberia  and  the  Congo  Free  State  are  important  factors  in  Africa's  new 
life,  and  the  advent  of  the  cable,  the  telegraph,  and  the  railroad  are  wonder- 
ful aids  to  every  Christian  enterprise.  All  things  are  now  ready.  May  the 
Church  of  Christ,  inspired  by  victories  already  won  and  by  the  fair  promise 
of  the  future,  take  no  rest  till  she  has  preached  the  gospel  to  every  creature 
throuo:hout  this  wide  domain. 


CHINA. 

LETTER  FROM  MISS  ANNIE  GOULD. 

[Through  the  kindness  of  family  friends  we  are  permitted  to  use  the  following  let- 
ter, just  received  at  our  Rooms.] 

Pao-ting-fu,  Chihli,  China. 

Tuesday,  May  29. 

I    was  to    have    started    for    mission    meeting    to-day,    but    the   Boxers 

didn't  let  me.     How?     They  objected    to  having  French    soldiers  sent  to 

Pekin,  and  as  the  railroad  facilitates  the  moving  of  troops,  thev  proceeded 

to  tear  up  part  of  the  road,  burned  three  stations  and  a  bridge,  and  cut 

the  telegraph  wires.     I  am  not  going  overland  with  the  countrv  in  sucH 

a  commotion;  moreover,  I  can't   leave  school  for   so    long    a    time.    If  I 

were  ''up"  in  Cicero  I  could    quote  him  better;    I    have    a   recollection 

of  his  asking  something  like  this :    "  In  what    age,  in  what    countrv  arc 
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ve  living?"  Boatmen,  carters,  innkeepers,  etc.,  naturally  do  not  like  the 
ailroad  because  it  takes  away  traffic  from  them. 

The  man  with  whom  the  Boxer  movement  practically  originated  is 
ntensely  anti-foreign.  Originally  he  suggested  it  to  the  people  of  his 
liscrict  as  a  scheme  to  protect  themselves  against  bandits.  Later  it  took 
m  the  anti-foreign  spirit,  and  now  has  assumed  these  proportions. 

The  Governor  of  Shantung  was  removed  because  the  foreigners  insisted 
ipon  it,  but  he  was  thereupon  made  Governor  of  Shansi,  and  already  the 
breigners  feel  it;  they  cannot  rent  a  house  anywhere,  whereas  there  has 
lever  before  been  the  slightest  trouble  in  T'ai  Yuan  Fu. 

Recently  at  a  town  on  the  raihoad  there  were  a  good  many  Boxers. 
3ne  General  Yang  went  up  to  investigate  matters.  They  fired  on  him, 
cilling  his  horse.  His  body-guard  fled,  and  he  was  killed.  A  relative 
ffho  went  up  to  investigate  his  death  was  also  set  upon  and  killed  by 
:he  Boxers.     We  shall  see  what  will  come  of  all  this. 

A  few  days  ago  a  good  many  soldiers,  Chinese,  but  foreign  trained, 
arrived  here  to  protect  the  city.  Miss  Morrill  has.  seen  them  on  her  way 
to  her  work  in  the  suburbs.  They  dress  diflferently  from  the  soldiers 
we  usually  see  around  here,  looking  more  trig  or  soldierly. 

My  days  go  by  and  I  don't  accomplish  as  much  as  I  wish.  I  hear  the  girls 
recite,  prepare  sewing  for  Mrs.  Jang,  sell  cloth,  etc.,  to  the  schoolgirls  for 
'heir  stockings,  shoes  and  clothing.  I  used  to  tell  mother  that  I  made  her 
wo  steps  for  every  one  I  saved  her ;  I  fear  I  make  two  annoyances  for  Mary 
or  each  one  I  prevent. 

Last  Monday  (May  28),  after  the  railroad  was  torn  up,  the  French  who 
re  in  charge  of  the  railroad  all  left.  Some  of  their  ladies  insisted  on  going, 
nd  prevailed  against  the  better  judgment  of  the  men.  So  thirty  in  all 
tatted  in  twelve  boats  with  a  guard  of  fifty  soldiers  and  a  crowd  to  watch 
lem  off.  There  were  black  looks  and  angry  mutterings.  It  was  fortunate 
>r  their  peace  of  mind  that  thev  did  not  understand  what  was  said.  Some 
r  our  mission  Chinese  said:  "They  are  doing  foolishly.  They  may  get 
^av  safely,  but  the  Boxers  will  send  word  down  the  river  and  attack  them 
»^  their  wav  to  Tien  Tsin." 

That  was  Mondav.  To-dav,  Thursdav  (Mav  31),  we  hear  that  tliey  have 
«d  a  verv  hard  time,  the  river  being  low,  and  the  Boxers  have  sworn  to  kill 
^vforeicrners  thev  can  lay  their  hands  on.  Along  the  river,  therefore,  it 
^ill  he  doubly  dangerous.  Yesterdav,  a  man  who  is  on  very  good  terms 
'ith  foreigners,  advised  Mr.  Bagnall,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  in  a 
•^Undabout  wav,  to  leave  before  the  Boxers  got  any  more  furious  against  us, 
^Ut  we  don't  want  to  desert  our  posts.     Mr.  Bagnall  has  gone  to  see  Mr. 
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Wu  (Great-man — that  is  his  title),  and  we  wait  his  report.  Some  of  tn 
think  it  impossible  that  our  compound  can  be  troubled,  it  is  so  near  to  the 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  about  one  thousand  Boxers  in  Pao-ting-fo, 
and  more  in  the  villages.  What  can  the  few  soldiers  do,  especially  as  they 
will  not  fire  on  the  Boxers  to  defend  us.  I  can't  see  through  a  matter  like 
this.  We  may  be  killed,  and  our  property  looted ;  or  we  may  escape  with 
the  skin  of  our  teeth  ;  or  we  may  be  unmolested.     God  knows. 

My  head  believes  in  God's  knowledge  and  goodness,  and  that  we  cannot 
be  hurt  contrary  to  His  will :  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  deep  heart  faith; 
it  is  an  intellectual  conviction.  Just  so  I  know  perfectly  well  the  possibility  of 
danger,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  does  not  weigh  on  me,  or  when  it  does 
I  just  cry  out  and  pray  for  *'  grit."  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  you  pray  for 
us.  Last  night  when  I  was  agonizing  in  the  effort  to  say  in  truth  ^^  God's  will 
be  done,"  I  thought  of  what  mother  says.  The  nearest  way  to  China  is  by 
the  way  of  'the  throne,' — the  mercy-seat, — and  it  comforted  me.  I  can't  tell 
you  exactly  what  I  fear ;  not  death,  nor  even  violence  at  the  hl^nds  of  a  mob,  for 
the  physical  suflfering  would  be  over  soon,  and  God  can  give  strength  for  that. 

Perhaps  you  can  understand  why  with  all  this  disturbance  and  my  sleepi- 
ness I  can't  put  my  thoughts  on  paper.  If  I  live  I  will  send  you  another 
letter  soon.     Love  from   Mary  and   me.     *'  If  not  on  earth,  will  meet  in 

heaven." 

— >•< 

A  CHINESE  CONVERT. 

FROM  DR.  J.  H.  INGRAM,  TUNG-CHO,  NORTH  CHINA. 

Perhaps  you  will  remember  that  while  you  were  in  Tung-cho  there 
were  several  persons  admitted  to  the  church  one  Sunday.  One  of  these 
was  a  man  from  the  hospital,  who  was  very  p)Oorly  dressed.  He  had  been  a 
gambler,  and  while  in  the  wards  he  had  decided  to  become  a  Christian. 
I  remember  that  I  felt  when  I  looked  at  him  as  he  was  standing  up  before 
the  church  in  his  very  untidy  dress,  ''  Is  that  man  reallv  in  earnest  about 
wanting  to  live  a  Christian  life?"  I  confess  that  his  forlorn  appearance 
awakened  in  me  not  a  few  misgivings.  Now^,  after  a  year  and  a  half, 
things  look  ditferent.  This  ex-gambler  is  one  of  the  most  active  Christians 
we  have  in  the  church.  He  has  been  acting  as  chapel  keeper  for  over  a 
month,  and  Mr.  Wilder  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  he 
preaches  and  illustrates  Christian  truth  to  outsiders.  The  hymn  book  he 
lias  mastered,  and  has  learned  to  play  several  tunes  on  the  organ.  If 
he  had  had  any  instruction  in  these  lines  I  would  not  think  it  so  remark- 
able, but  he  has  not.  He  got  a  copy  of  Mr.  Tewksbury's  tonic  sol-fe 
system,  and  by  it  he  can  play  these  pieces.  When  he  was  a  gambler  he 
could  win  by  all  the  tricks  which  were  known — he  was  master  of  them  all; 
in  his  Christian  course  he  seems  to  be  using  the  same  diligence  which  he 
formerly  used  in  defrauding  people,  but  now  he  is  saving  people. 


^lo  giwe  liglAi  to  ihmi  i\w^  sit  In  darkness 


i^*iif' 


CHINA. 
MY  LITTLE  SICK  NEIGHBOR. 

BY    MRS.  ARTHUR    H.    SMITH. 

I  found  her  close  to  our  very  door,  the  poor  little  "shut-in";  a  thin, 
f  invalid,  who  had  curvature  of  the  spine  and  tiny  bound  feet.  Her 
iquid  eyes  and  delicate  features  showed  why  they  had  called  her  Mei 
) — beautifid.  Her  grandfather  was  a  rich  man,  but  the  frugality  and 
icity  of  the  household  offered  but  few  comforts  for  such  a  sufferer.     Her 

frame  was  much  emaciated,  but  there  was  nothing  but  one  thin  cotton 
>rter  between  her  and  her  brick  bed.     "Is  it  not  hard,  little  sister.? 

it  not  make  you  sore.?"     "Yes,  of  course,"    she   assented  drearily. 

would  not  make  her  a  simple  straw  mattress.  It  would  be  "  too  heat- 
The  water  from  their  well  was  very  bad,  and  sadly  disagreed  with 
>ut  somehow  tliey  did  not  come  a  few  rods  and  get  her  daily  a  cool- 
raught  from  our  cistern.  She  needed  delicate  and  nourishing  food,  but 
hinese  know  nothing  of  glass  syphons,  nor  would  there  have  been  any 
/  liquid  to  take  with  its  aid.     The  coarse  food  of  the  family  did  not 

her.  Broad  the  acres  her  grandfather  cultivated,  well  fed  and  robust 
red  men  and  his  cattle,  but  as  to  buying  a  whole  chicken  at  a  cost  of 
:nts  for  the  invalid,  wiien  she  couldn't  eat  more  than  half  the  breast,  it 
rem  sucii  a  pity  that  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  do  it.  For 
cheer,  variety,  spice,  diversion,  she  had  the  calls  of  neighbors,  to  whom 
lends  carefully  rehearsed  all  her  latest  symptoms,  the  smallness  of  her 

(403) 
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appetite,  the  sleepless  nights  which  her  great-aunt  spent  in  fanning  her. 
They  felt  it  such  a  pity  that  a  girl  with  so  fine  a  face  and  such  small  feet 
must,  after  all,  be  a  failure,  and  live  all  her  life  a  spinster,  on  account  of 
the  mere  detail  of  having  no  back  to  speak  of!  The  only  change  of  scene 
she  ever  had  was  an  occasional  visit  to  her  mother's  mother,  but  to  her  sen- 
sitive spine  the  cart  journey  must  have  been  torture.  How  we  longed  to 
open  to  her  bright,  restless  mind  a  door  into  the  wonder-world  of  books ;  to 
give  to  her  narrow  little  sphere  a  horizon  beyond  a  horizon,  to  lead  her 
thoughts  up  away  from  the  little  sick  body.  Her  great  aunt,  who  seemed  to 
furnish  the  will  and  the  tongue  for  the  entire  family,  was  a  heathen,  and 
wished  no  proselyting,  and  if  she  tolerated  lessons  for  a  short  time,  soon 
stopped  them  on  some  pretext,  or  on  none  at  all.  Then  she  often  followed 
us  up  in  her  efficient  way,  with  breezy  devices  to  blow  away  any  pernicious 
seeds  of  truth  we  might  have  left  in  the  child's  mind. 

A  lesson  in  the  gospel  primer  might  be  followed  by  a  meeting  of  their 
heathen  sect,  and  many  rites  intended  to  drive  the  Devil  out  of  the  sick  girl. 
Sometimes  two  members  of  the  family  made  vows  to  remain  on  their  knees 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch,  burning  incense  for  her  to  the  gods.  We 
should  see.  The  child  would  be  well  to-morrow.  On  the  weary  morrow, 
after  the  excitement  and  late  hours,  the  little  sufterer  would  be  worse.  Then 
the  old  lady  would  patter  over  to  us  and  want  a  slip  from  every  kind  of  plant 
we  had,  so  that  she  might  stew  together  an  hundred  different  herbs,  thus 
making  a  medicine  warranted  to. cure  everything  from  corns  to  heartache! 

After  this  perhaps  an  expensive  Buddhist  high-mass,  which  was  enough 
to  wear  out  well  nerves  with  its  din  and  clamor.     At  last  the  grandfather, 
who  had  seen  something  of  the  world,  and  who  had  one  grain  of  faith  in 
foreign  medicine,  took  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  brought  the  invalid 
to  the  kind  missionary  doctor.     She  was  put  into  a. plaster-jacket.     It  seemed 
as  if  brighter  skies  were  really  dawning  for  our  little  May-flower.     The  pain 
and  pressure  were  somewhat  relieved.     After  six  months  spent  horizontally  9 
she  could  sit  up  for  a  little  while  on  the  edge  of  a  hard,  wooden  chair,  th^ 
only  one  the  house  afforded,  and  so  have  the  rest  of  a  change  of  position  — 
Cushions,  feather    pillows,  springs,  easy  reclining  chairs,  what  a  heave«-m 
below  they  would  have  made  of  that  brick  platform  !     But,  alas !   in  a  few*r 
days  something  had  gone  wrong.       The  pi  aster- jacket  which  had  cost  &^=» 
many  hours  of  patient  labor,  was  gone.     '*  It  got  full  of  vermin,"  said  thi^ 
plausible  old  great  aunt.     "  It  made  her  uneasy,  and  we  took  it  off*."    Tl"»« 
old  women  are  so  suspicious  of  every  strange  foreign  method.     With  its  fear- 
ful weight,  and  its  ghastly  white  cerements,  what  a  body  of  death  a  plaster- 
jacket  seems  even  to  us ! 
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In  the  darkening  shadows  of  the  twih'ght  did  some  old  and  toothless  crone 
steal  in  to  whisper  that  it  was  the  way  of  the  crafty  foreigner ;  that  so  he 
gained  entire  mastery  of  body  and  soul ;  that  it  was  a  link  from  the  DeviFs 
own  chain  ;  that  human  flesh  and  blood  might  never  undo  it  more,  nor 
human  body,  so  bound,  escape  the  fateful  magic  spell  thrown  around  it. 
With  fingers  trembling  with  fear  and  excitement,  and  with  great  toil  by  the 
little  glow-worm  lamp,  and  with  the  family  shears, — about  as  sharp  as  the 
family  hoe, — was  thickness  after  thickness  cut  through.  With  perspiration 
streaming  did  they  cut  the  lapt  fold,  and  set  the  poor  endangered  lamb  free. 
They  breathed  better  then, — the  whole  family, — now  that  they  had  broken  our 
evil  and  wizzard  spell,  and  they  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  except  possibly 
the  little  sufferer,  who  had  once  more  been  dropped  back  into  the  chasm  of ' 
pain. 

Fortunately  for  her,  her  own  mother  was  living;  a  comely,  kindly  woman, 
wholly  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  her  sick  darling,  waiting  on  her  gently, 
anticipating  her  wishes  and  providing  for  them,  so  far  as  one  could  who  did 
not  hold  the  purse-strings.     But  even  this  brightness  had  a  sable  lining  dark- 
ening a  life  already  somber  enough.     The  very  essence  of  all  heathen  living 
and  breathing  is  falsehood.     A  lie  may  always  be  spoken  if  more  convenient 
than  the  truth.     A  Chinese   early   learns   that  words,  either  promises  or 
threats,  are  mostly  traps  that  have  not  even  the  merit  of  a  bit  of  goo<l  honest 
cheese-     Sick  people  are  treated  like  children,  cajoled,  coaxed,  unceasingly 
and  unblushingly  lied  to.     One  of  the  most  pathetic  things  in  little  Mei's  life 
was  to  see  the  utter  incredulity  with  which  she  received  statements  reiterated 
with  emphasis  by  members  of  the  family  one  after  another.     Her  hopeless 
gaze  wandered  around  the  circle.     Well  she  knew  that  there  was  not  one 
there  who  could  be  trusted  to  tell  her  the  exact  truth.     How  d/d  she  bear  it, 
my  little  sick  neighbor, —  this  life  which  was  one  quicksand  of  falsehood  and 
deceit  about  her,  and  she  so  helpless  to  find  out  anything  for  herself?     I  had 
thought   it  hard  for  any  sick    child    to    have   a    mother  with    no   spiritual 
resources,  no  *  Morning  Bells'  to  brighten  the  days  full  of  weary  pain,  no 
''Little  Pillows*'  to  sooth  its  wearier  night ;  but  this  other  lack  went  back  to 
^ne  foundation  of  things.     Oh,  the  utter  and  abject  poverty  of  this  child,  who 
could  find,  even  in  her  own  mother's  heart,  not  one  inch  of  the  bed-rock  of 
^*"uth  against  which  to  lean  her  tired  soul !     It  was  a  worse  poverty  than 
"•iving  to  live  without  air,  without  light,  without  water,  the  common  mercies 
'hat  even  God's  dumb  creatures  may  have  without  stint. 

The  year  in  which  Mei  became  eighteen  years  of  age  she  was  sent  off  one 
*'*y  for  a  visit  to  her  grandmother,  with  no  suspicion  of  the  cloud  gatherinor 
*^ut  her.     That  night  twin  babies  came  into  her  home,    T\ve  \.>no  >Cvcv^  \\^^ 
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sparks  just  flickered  and  went  out.     The  mother  followed  them  that  night 
into  the   shadowy  land.     Then    followed  a  showy,  noisy  funeral.     Whole 
bolts  of  white  mourning  cloth  were  tied  on  the  heads  of  the  relatives,  as  be- 
came a  bereaved  family  of  such  wealth  and  station.     The  band  played  its 
dreariest,  and  the  mourners  wailed  their  loudest ;  while  the  real  mourner  lav 
at  grandmamma's,  all  unconscious  of  her  loss.     When  the  god  of  the  soil  had 
been  worshiped  in  melancholy  fashion,  the  firecrackers  all  let  off,  the  feast 
devoured,  and  the  relatives  gone  home,  and  quiet  had  settled  down,  thev 
brought  Mei  back  to  her  desolate  home.     She  was  inconsolable, — stunned 
with  the  loss  of  her  one  comfort, — she,  who  had  so  little  to  lose.     She  turned 
her  face  to  the  wall  and  refused  food.     The  specious  great-aunt  came  for- 
■  ward-     She   could  manage  Mei.     Mei  must  be  a  good  girl,  and   eat  her 
food,  and  not  grieve  imreasonably.     She  should  be  cared  for.     They  would 
arrange  another  marriage  at  once,  finding  a  nice  young  mother  who  would 
be  good  to  her.     She  thought  they  would  be  sure  to  stumble  on  some  way 
to  cure  her  yet.     Then  she  would  go  about  gayly  with  the  other  girls,  have 
pretty  clothes,  and  go  to  see  theatricals.     ''Stumble  on  some  way  to  cure 
her,  grandmother?"     How  true  the  word.     Oh,  the  weariness  of  this  ever- 
lasting unrest  uiid  uncertainty  lo  the  weak,  IjewildtMcd  hraiii  \     Tu-djiy  Mei 
must  have  faith  in  the  hundrud-kavcd  herb  tea*     To-morrow  she  must  Iwfl 
Buddhist.     The  day  after  a  Taoist ;  then  incantations,  Incense  and  vows,— 
then  the  heathen  mzl  and  its  rites* 

Oh,  boundless  ocean!  Oh,  little  lost  shallop  with  no  compass,  trymf  to 
guess  the  way  home  \  Oh,  dove  with  weak  and  weary  phi  ion »  wliu^c  f^st- 
dimming  eye  nowhere  sees  tlie  blessed  ark  !  The  young^  stcpiuotlitM  m\\\ 
came.  She  did  as  well  as  she  could  \  but  neither  to  her,  to  the  givandmothw, 
nor  to  any  of  the  well-meant  exhortations  of  relative  or  neighbor,  did  Mri 
give  any  heed,  but  kept  steadily  and  of  set  purpose  on  her  roa<l  to  ymx  hci 
lost  treasure.  Thcv  called  in  •''Medicine  Teachers,**  and  biiu|^}it  m\m 
drugs.     It  was  all  in  vain*      Long  had  we  sorrowed  i\\\%\  pfrrvei)    i? 

with  unavailing  pity;  but  we  were  not  allowed   to  Jice  her,  atiil  e 

glean  the  sorrowful  items  of  her  story  from  Chines  fnetHlii*     Ai  J:i»i  tint  4*> 
came  the  old  greut-aunt  with  streaming  tears,  for  %\\\-  tVLMy  lovi .:    V     '  -' 

Would  we  find  something  nice  to  eat  for  her  poor  d^iiliM^,  \ 
tasted  food  for  so  long?     "Yes,  indeed,  anything  in  mv  Uiinn 
let  me  talk  to  Iier  xwmX  pray  with  her,**     She  nHJriMdnL     T  «.ti  ti 
delicacies,  and  hurried  fi%vay  to  the  prL     I  fnnnd  Iter  Nt  %vmj^ 
so  changed  !     TK-r  mind  was  pedcclly 
me  as  I  tried  t«»  take  her  in  niv  own  \v\m%\  n» 
bosom  of  the  Gicat  Shepherd 
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^Ise  guides  ever  farther  from  home.  Tlic  great-aunt  stood  silent  by  with 
^^t-falling  tears.  Her  ways  had  all  been  tried.  They  led  nowhere, — the 
*^Tbs,  the  incense,  the  grimy  paper  kitchen  god,  and  the  nights  of  vigil  and 
costly  masses. 

But  I  could  not  help  a  mighty  hope  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
Were,  to  help  Mei's  weakness  and  her  ignorance,  to  inspire  her  with  the 
^^^urage  to  reach  out  at  last  her  tired  arms  past  all  the  hollow  shams  to 
^im  ;  to  him,  the  faithful  and  true,  who  would  never  deceive  her  nor  leave 
^^r  nor  send  her  away.  Thus  she  left:  us,  and  I  lost  my  little  neighbor, 
^liall  I  find  her  up  yonder  some  day,  a  neighbor  once  more,  but  radiant  with 
^looming  health  and  immortal  youth,  sent  by  the  Father  on  errands  of  mercy 
o  sick  heathen  children.?     God  grant  it. 
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CONCERNING   MISSIONARY    BOXES. 

There  have  already  been  given  in  this  department  general  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  boxes  to  be  sent  to  mission  fields ;  but  so  much  uncer- 
tainty still  remains  in  the  minds  of  many  regarding  specific  needs  in  definite 
Reltis,  that  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  more  space  to  this  subject.     The 
vie^vs  of  missionaries  representing  the  diftercnt  fields  have  been  called  forth, 
in  order  that  from  the  best  possible  autiiority  we  might  be  able  to  gather  a 
clear  idea  of  real  needs.     To  this  end  we  have  aimed  to  solicit  the  opinions 
of  two  missionaries   from  each  country, — one    a    married    lady,    the   other 
unmarried.     It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  work  of  the  single  ladies  would 
be   likely  to  differ  widely  from  tiiatofthe  married  ladies,  and  their  needs 
vrould  consequently  vary.     Moreover,  from    the  difllering  point  of  view  of 
two  people,  it  will  in  some  cases  be  found  that  articles  useful  to  one  worker 
are  not  desired  by  another  in*  the  same  field.     It  is  our  purpose  to  give  in 
this   department,  during  the  next  three  or   four  issues,   the   result   of  the 
inquiries  made.     To  those  who  wish  to  make  practical  use  of  the  informa- 
tion thus  set  forth  a  few  preliminary  suggestions  will  be  found  valuable.     It 
will  be  noticed  that  certain  lines  of  articles  are  universally  in  demand,  such 
as  sewing  and  writing  materials,  basted  patchwork,  dressed  dolls  and  scrap- 
books.     While  some  of  these  can  be  provided  without  expense  from  mate- 
rials found  in  every  household,  others — as  pencils,  pens,  scissors  and  thim- 
bles— can  only  be  bought.     It  should    be   borne  in  mind  that  these  latter 
articles  should  never  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  work  from  mission- 
ary treasuries.     A  pathetic  appeal  comes  from  our  missionaries  that  their 
pecuniary  supplies  may  not  be  lessened  by  those  who  would  provide  them 
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with  boxes.  Furthermore,  every  cost  of  sending — express  to  tlie  Congre- 
gational House  in  Boston,  freight,  insurance  and  duties  from  there  to  the 
destination — should  be  fully  met  by  the  sender,  or  out  from  the  scaniv 
resources  of  the  missionary  those  charges  must  be  defrayed,  and  the  value 
and  charm  of  the  gift  greatly  lessened.  The  question  at  once  arises,  "  How 
are  we  to  know  what  these  charges  are?"  An  answer  may  best  be  given 
by  sketching  the  method  to  be  piu'sued  from  the  time  the  articles  are  gath- 
ered ready  for  packing.  If  the  box  required  to  hold  them  is  a  large  wooden 
one  it  will  go  from  Boston  in  just  the  way  it  leaves  your  hands,  a  separate 
part  of  the  general  shipment.  It  should  tlierefore  be  packed  by  you  for  the 
long  journey.  Line  the  box  first  with  tarred  paper,  then  pack  the  articles 
with  reference  to  compactness  and  the  protection  of  things  breakable.  An 
inventory  of  the  contents  should  be  taken.  When  the  box  is  mailed,  address 
it  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Swett.  Congregational  House  [entrance  at  rear  of  8  Park 
Street],  Boston. 

Write  on  the  corner  the  name  and  station  of  the  missionary  for  whom  it  is 
designed.  Send  by  freight  or  express  prepaid.  At  the  same  time  write 
Mr.  Swett,  telling  him  you  have  sent  the  box,  and  inclosing  the  inventory, 
on  which  should  also  be  given  your  valuation  of  the  articles.  Be  sure  to 
give  your  full  address  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Swett.  Your  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  sending  the  box  as  a  part  of  the  general  shipment  and  for  the  insur- 
ance will  then  be  estimated,  and  you  will  be  notified.  Charges  for  duties 
can  probably  not  be  met  from  this  end.  Tlierefore  a  pleasant  and  impor- 
tant part  of  sending  the  box  will  be  to  write  to  the  missionary,  tell  her  it  is 
coming,  give  her  some  idea  of  the  contents,  and  ask  her  to  let  you  know  of 
any  cliarges  she  has  to  meet  at  her  end  in  connection  with  it.  Payment  of 
such  expenses  can  be  made  through  Mr.  Wiggin,  Treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board. 

When  selecting  articles  for  the  box,  bear  in*mind  that  your  gifts  will  be 
of  double  value  to  the  missionary  if  you  consider  in  every  way  the  saving  of 
her  time.  Basted  patchwork  is  just  so  much  material  ready  to  her  hand  for 
teacliing  her  scholars  to  sew ;  therefore,  send  it  in  that  form  rather  than 
sewed.  Christmas,  Easter  or  birthday  cards  are  greatly  welcomed,  but  if 
tlie  backs  are  written  upon,  much  precious  time  must  be  spent  in  pasting 
clean  white  paper  over  them.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  done  in  this  countrv. 
It  is  excellent  work  for  the  cliildren's  busy  fingers.  Pretty  advertising  cards 
are  prized,  but  care  should  be  used  in  the  selection.  Advertisements  of 
tobacco  and  liquor  are  not  suitable,  and  comic  pictures  are  not  understood. 
While  following  the  lists  given  in  subsequent  numbers  of  Life  and  Light, 
always  bear  in  mind  the  obvious  conditions  in  the  country  to   which  you 
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decide  to  send.  For  example,  do  not  send  to  a  warm  climate  things  which  will 
melt  easily,  and  do  not  send  heavy  boxes  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  brief, 
supplement  all  these  lists  with  your  own  knowledge  and  good  sense.  One 
thing  more, — the  missionaries  who  speak  through  these  lists  are  only  those 
who,  in  point  of  distance,  were  accessible  when  the  information  was  desired. 
In  every  case  they  represent  a  large  number  of  other  workers  whose  needs 
are  the  same  and  equally  pressing.  Do  not  flood  one  or  two  ladies  with 
boxes,  forgetful  of  those  who  had  no  chance  to  speak  from  these  pages,  but 
aim  to  distribute  such  favors  over  all  parts  of  our  missions. 


Srnips  from  am  Wioxh  ^mhtt 

»•« 

Contributions  for  We  are  able  to  report  a  slight  gain,  $149.15,  in  con- 

TUE  Month.  tributions  for  the  month  ending  July  18,  as  compared 

with    last  year.     This  makes  the  loss  in  contributions — leaving  out  of  the 
count  the  gift   of  $3,5c»  mentioned  in  our  last  number — for  nine  months 
of  the  year,  $772.08  less   than   for   the   same   time    in  1899.      When  we 
add   to   this   the   increase    in    appropriations,  amounting  to  $5»577.i4,  we 
realize  the  very  great  effort  that  must  be  made  to  bring  up  the  sum  total 
in  the  three  remaining  months.     As  we  return  to  our  homes  from  our  de- 
lightful summer  rest  and  pleasure,  let  us  make  it  our  first  duty  to  do  what 
can  be  done  for  the  treasury.     Let  the  officers  in  each  auxiliary  come  to- 
gether as  early  in  the  month  as  possible  to'  consult  as  to  what  effort  can  be 
made  among  its  own  constituency,  and  start  out  for  immediate  action  with 
Faith  and  courage.     Let  us  not  forget  the  motto  of  our  magazine,  *'  Expect 
great  things  from  God ;  attempt  great  things  for  God." 

Our  Missionaries.  So  many  unjust  and  foolish  statements  with  regard  to 
our  missionaries  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press,  we  wish  to  give  to  our 
i-eaders  the  following  from  Rev.  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript:  "It  is  unfortunate  that  a  few  persons 
vvho  do  not  believe  in  missions,  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  disturbances 
in  China  to  make  flings  and  false  charges  against  the  missionaries  there. 
-After  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  American  missionaries  in  different 
countries,  I  can  unqualifiedly  affirm  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  the  broadest- 
trained,  most  statesmanlike  and  able  body  of  men  and  women  that  represent 
our  country  in  any  capacity  abroad.  They  are  the  best  product  of  our 
American  colleges  and  universities.     Many  of  them,  through  years  of  resi- 
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dence  and  experience  in  foreign  countries,  have  won  for  themselves  among 
all  wortliy  classes  of  all  nationalities  a  wide  reputation  for  wisdom,  disinter- 
ested devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  country  where 
they  reside.  Why  have  these  people  left  the  comfort,  safety  and  pleasures 
of  their  American  homes  to  reside  amid  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  the 
Orient?  No  reason  can  be  given  except  the  one  they  give,  that  they  do  it 
in  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they  may  render  service  to  their 
fellow-men.  This  is  eminently  true  in  China.  Colonel  Denby,  who  sened 
there  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  as  United  States  minister,  than  wliom  no 
other  envoy  of  this  or  any  other  Government  has  been  more  highly  honored 
and  esteemed,  says :  *  Believe  nobody  when  he  sneers  at  missionaries.  The 
man  is  simply  not  posted  on  the  work.'  Such  statements  from  high  officials 
of  our  own  and  other  Governments  might  be  quoted  by  the  hour.  Who- 
ever charges  that  th«  American  missionaries  are  in  China  or  any  other 
country  for  political  purposes,  or  that  they  countenance  or  aid  lawlessness, 
utters  a  falsehood,  to  support  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence. 
Doctor  Hepworth  affirms  that  one  missionary  in  Turkey  at  the  time  of  the 
massacres  did  more  to  maintain  order  in  the  city  where  he  was  located 
than  a  whole  regiment  of  imperial  troops.  When  the  facts  are  known 
about  China  we  shall  learn  that  during  the  present  disturbances,  as  before, 
the  missionaries  and  their  converts  have  been  among  the  most  loyal  to  the 
Chinese  Government  of  all  residents  there.  The  American  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries always  teach  patriotism  and  loyalty,  industry,  honesty  and  purity, 
and  the  success  of  their  teaching  has  already  become  a  part  of  the  world's 
history.     Whoever  denies  it  makes  public  confession  of  his  own  ignorance." 

An  Interesting         We    wish    to    call    special    attention    to   a    unique  and 
Book.  attractive  book   just  issued,   "Held    By  His    Hand:  The 

Story  of  Sister  Varteni,"  and  we  bespeak  for  it  a  large  reading.  It  is  an 
unusually  interesting  book,  both  from  its  subject,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able personalities  in  all  our  work  in  Turkey,  and  its  author,  a  mis- 
sionary of  our  Board  from  its  organization,  Miss  Myra  A.  Proctor. 
It  should  have  a  place  in  all  Sunday-school  and  auxiliary  libraries,  where 
its  perusal  would  be  particularly  rewarding.  It  may  be  obtained  froni 
the  Board  Roomj^,  704  Con<rre<rational  House,  Boston,  where  all  orders  will 
be  promptlv  filled.  Price,  40  cents;  postage  4  cents  additional.  Four 
copies  sent  to  one  address  for  $1.10,  including  postage. 

Missionaries         It  is  nn  immense  relief  to  those  who  have  so  long  been  Ijs- 

IN  China.        teninjj  for  word  from  our  missionaries    in    Peking,  to  have 

the  cloud  lift  at  last,  if  ever  so  little.     A  cable  received  at  the  American  Board 
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Rooms,  saying,  "All  Peking,  Tung-cho  [missionaries],  also  Walkers, 
Chapins,  Smiths,  Wyckoffs  safe,  Peking — wire  friends,**  we  believe  to  have 
come  directly  from  the  missionaries  themselves  in  Peking.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  August  4th,  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  every  hope  of  speedy 
relief  from  the  siege,  brings  a  gratitude  too  deep  for  words. 
The  Arrival  op  the  Under  date  of  Bombay,  June  29,  1900,  Mrs.  Winsor 
Corn  Ship  Quito.  writes:  "On  Wednesday  morning,  June  27th,  there 
was  at  Prince's  Dock  a  most  delightful  reception  of  your  relief  for  tiie  suf- 
ferers of  India's  famine.  Mr.  Winsor,  acting  for  the  New  York  Chris- 
tian Herald^  introduced  Captain  Baird,  and  made  over  the  cargo  to  the 
Relief  Committee  appointed  by  Dr.  Klopsch  when  he  was  in  Bombay.  Dr. 
Pollen,  a  very  popular  government  official,  was  chairman  of  the  occasion. 
Exercises  were  held  in  the  sheds  right  in  front  of  the  corn  which  was  piled 
up  so  grandly  there.  The  Quito  was  just  in  front  of  the  audience.  Tiie 
Viceroy  had  telegraphed  his  desire  to  have  this  reception,  and  that  a  suitable 
notice  of  the  great  gift  should  be  token  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
corn  ship  from  the  New  York  Christian  Herald.  H.  E.  Lord  Northcote 
was  represented  by  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Candy,  who  read  a  telegram  from 
the  governor,  and  also  made  an  address,  which  was  heartily  applauded.  As 
representative  of  the  Christian  Herald^  Mr.  Winsor  then  introduced  the 
captain  of  the  Quito,  and  gave  over  the  cargo  to  the  Committee.  Addresses 
were  also  made  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Frease,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Pollen,  Rev.  S.  V.  Karmarkar,  Hon.  Mr.  Chandavakar  and 
Mr.  Winsor.  A  native  gentleman  had  brought  flowers,  which  were  gar- 
landed to  those  present — sometimes  with  cheers.  When  I  received  mine  I 
did  so  on  behalf  of  all  the  ladies  and  children  who  have  so  earnestly  labored 
in  gathering  all  this  relief;  especially,  also,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  at  your 
Rooms.  God  bless  Dr.  Klopsch  and  the  constituents  of  the  New  York 
Christian  Herald.  Yes,  and  God  bless  all  who  have  had  a  part  or  lot  in 
this  matter." 

Farewell  An  interesting  and  impressive  farewell  service  was  held  in 
Meeting.  Pilgrim  Hall,  Thursday  afternoon,  August  2d, — the  immediate 
occasion  of  which  was  the  sailing  on  Saturday,  August  4,  by  steamer 
"  Ivernia,"  of  twelve  missionaries  for  their  fields  in  Turkey,  India  and 
Africa.  The  large  audience,  completely  filling  Pilgrim  Hall,  bore  witness 
to  the  deep  interest  felt  during  these  August  days  in  all  tliat  concerns  our 
missionaiy  interests.  The  outgoing  missionaries,  with  others  who  sail  at 
different  dates  in  the  near  future,  and  the  detained,  yet  ready  and  hopeful 
contingent  for  the  Foochow  Mission,  were  grouped  upon  the  platform,  and 
responded  briefly  as  they  were  presented  by  Secretaries  Barton  and  Smith. 
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Those  who  sail  on  Saturday  are  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Barnum,  returning  to  Con- 
stantinople, after  a  few  weeks  in  this  country ;    Rev.  Chas.  T.  Riggs  and 
his  bride  {nie  Miss  Mary  Steele,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Barnum),  and  Miss  Mary 
Isabel  Ward,  daughter  of  Langdon  Ward,  so  long  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Board, — to  take  up  work  in  Marsoven.     Miss  Ward  will  teach  in  the  Girls' 
School,  and  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  Hampshire  Co.  Branch.     Miss 
Mary  M.  Haskell,  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.,  returning  to  Samokov,  and  Miss  Isa- 
belle  Trowbridge,  granddaughter  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Riggs  of  Constanti- 
nople, complete  the  list  of  those  who  will  join  the  missions  in  Turkey  at  this 
time.     Miss  Trowbridge  goes  to  Aintab  to  assist  Miss  Foreman  in  the  Girls' 
Boarding  School,  after  a  short  stay  with  her  mother  in  Constantinople.    She 
has  recenth'  been  graduated  from  Vassar,  and  has   been  adopted  by  the 
Woman's  Board.     For  India,  *'  land  of  suffering  and  of  promise,"  Rev.  J.  E. 
Abbott  and  his  sister.  Miss  Anstice  Abbott,  returning  to  Bombay,  spoke 
hopeful  and  stirring  words,  while  Dr.  George  W.  Harding  and  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Mark  Williams  of  Kalgan,  after  fourteen  years  of  separa- 
tion from  their  native  countries  of  India  and  China,  go  out  to  join  the  Mara- 
thi  Mission.     Dr.  Wellman,  who  went  first  to  West  Central  Africa  in  1896, 
returning  With  his  wife,  after  a  brief  term  of  service  because  of  broken  health, 
goes  out  a  second  time  with  even  greater  joy,  "because  he  knows  what  the 
work  is," — although  Mrs.  Wellman  must  remain  a  little  longer  in  this  coun- 
try.    One  noticeable  fact  in  regard  to  this  little  company  of  missionaries  is» 
that  nearly  all  are  missionary  children,  and  several  represent  the  third  gen^' 
ration  of  missionary  service;    to    them   it    is    not  "foreign"  missions,  bt^' 
a  home-going,  with  eager  anticipation  of  happy    reunions   and  joyful  ser^ 
vice,  or   if,  as  one  said,    "it  is  black   around    us,  we    look    up, — nothing 
can  sever  communication  with  God    except    sin."     A    picturesque    featiir 
was  tlie  introduction    of  Monorama,  the    daughter    of   Pundita    Ramaba^ 
who  goes  out  in  company   with    these    missionaries.     She    says    she   doe-^ 
not  "expect  to  be  a  foreign  missionary,  but    hopes    to    spend    her  life  i 
working:  for  home  missions  in  India  !" 


EXTRACTS   FROM   RECENT   LETTERS. 

FROM    MISS    EMILY    HARTWELL,  FOOCHOW,  CHINA. 

At  last  the  storm  that  has  been  lowering  so  long  over  this  unfortun.'^^ 
empire,  has    come  upon   the  capital    in  its  fury.     We  in  Foochow  are  t  szi 
removed  from  its  center,  but  one  never  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  for*/;, 
especially  when  we  face  a  general  war  against    foreigners.     We  are  g^^d 
that  the  one  Foochow  MaucV\u  >nVvo  ^^\3i\^^%»o  ^vomluently,  Jung  Lu,  by 
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Tie,  does  not  favor  the  Boxers ;  and  as  the  Chinese  in  this  province  are 
nparatively  favorable  to  foreigners,  we  do  not  feel  any  immediate  fear 
serious  trouble  here ;  but  if  a  general  war  ensues,  which  seems  inevitable, 
cannot  foretell  the  consequences.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  great  deal 
be  thankful  for  that  our  work  is  closed  for  the  summer,  and  we  can  pack 
r  things  and  prepare  for  emergencies.  By  the  time  we  come  back  to 
r  city,  there  will  probably  have  been  time  to  see  how  affairs  will  turn. 
le  thing  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time, — that  no  progress  could  be 
ssible  as  long  as  the  Empress  Dowager  remained  in  power,  and  there 
•ms  to  be  no  hope  that  the  Chinese  can  do  anything  themselves  since  the 
successful  attempt  made  by  the  Emperor.  We  feel  that  this  was  inevi- 
Acj  and  we  are  thankful  it  has  come  at  a  time  to  hinder  our  work  as  little 
possible. 

Miss  Frances  B.  Patterson  writes  from  Tientsin,  under  date  of  June  5-7,  1900: — 

We  hear  that  the  Boxers  have  been  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Pao-ting-fu, 
d  hope  it  is  true.  If  true,  our  friends  there  are  safe  for  the  present,  but 
i  rumors  are  dreadful.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  to  believe.  There 
e  800  foreign  soldiers  here  now,  about  150  Americans  and  400  more 
mericans  on  the  way.  They  are  all  needed,  and  more.  The  Chinese 
>ops  cannot  be  trusted.  Many  of  them  are  in  league  with  the  Boxers,  and 
y  they  will  kill  the  foreigners  if  the  Boxers  do  not.  .  .  . 
We  are  turned  into  a  military  camp  at  present,  with  56  American  marines 
artered  in  the  empty  Aiken  house,  and  as  many  more  in  the  Temperance 
ill  near  by.  We  have  a  big  cannon,  too,  that  is  quite  imposing.  The 
'II  are  very  quiet  and  well-behaved,  and  we  are  so  relieved  to  have  them 
re.  Our  compound  is  filled  with  refugees  from  outstations,  where  the 
3cers  have  burned  tlie  chapels  and  looted  and  destroyed  the  property  of 
ristians.  They  are  mostly  from  the  Hu  Chia  Yeng  and  Hsin  Hsien 
els,  but  the  Ching-Hai  people  may  come  at  any  time,  as  there  has  been  a 
fible  massacre  of  Catholic  Christians  very  near  there.  Our  people  always 
m  to  have  friends  who  can  warn  them  in  time  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but 
■y  suffer  the  loss  of  all  their  earthly  goods.  ...  It  has  just  begun  to  rain 
t~<l.  If  it  keeps  up  many  idle  people  can  get  their  seed  in,  and  it  may  pre- 
>t  famine.  It  is  raining  so.hard  that  Captain  McCalla  and  his  horse  are 
cler  our  gateway  trying  to  keep  dry.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  it  is 
^d  to  know  that  our  God  reigneth,  and  that  he  can  make  even  the  wrath 
man  to  praise  him. 
Vours  in  His  glad  service. 
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PROM    MRS.    E.    S.    HUME,    BOMBAY. 

One  day  as  Mr.  Hume  and  I  drove  out  of  our  gate  and  were  about  to  cro 
the  road,  a  fair,  graceful,  tall  woman  started  to  cross  the  street.  The  driv 
called  out  and  stopped  her.  Up  came  one  of  four  men,  and  raising  1* 
heavy  fist  (he  was  a  large,  strong  man)  he  dealt  this  poor  creature  a  terrib 
blow  on  the  side  of  her  head.  Mr.  Hume  was  out  of  the  carriage  in  : 
instant  and  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  policeman  to  whom  he  could  report  tl 
man,  and  told  him  how  wicked  and  terrible  such  a  deed  was.  "  But,"  I 
said,  "  she  is  my  wife!  What  need  had  she  to  cross  when  a  carriage  w 
coming?"  She,  poor  woman,  had  staggered,  then  silently  gone  to  tl 
side  of  the  road  and  stood  holding  on  to  the  iron  rails  of  a  fence,  until  si 
could  recover  herself.  I  shall  never  forget  her  face  ;  patient,  fair,  endurin; 
appealing.  No  policeman  nor  court  of  justice  grants  protection  or  redrej 
unless  bones  are  broken,  weapons  of  steel  are  used,  or  she  has  been  mi 
dered.     "  What  can  you  do?     It  was  his  own  wife  !  "  is  the  one  response. 
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HOW  WE  DOUBLED  OUR  MEMBERSHIP. 

BY    MRS.    W.    R.    EDGERTON. 

Missionary  societies,  in  common  with  all  other  living  organisms,  wheth^^' 
individual  or  collective,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  growth  and  developmen  C: - 
''First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,"  is  theunt" 
versal  law  of  growth,  and  the  person  or  the  society  that  attempts  to  plac^ 
the  ear  before  the  blade,  or  to  tiirust  in  the  sickle  before  tbe  harvest  is  ripc?'» 
is  sure  to  suffer  much  perplexity  and  disappointment  in  consequence.     A^ 
an  example  of  the  consequences  of  premature  reaping,  you  will  readily  recall 
the  case  of  a  famous  minister  of  the  gospel  who,  having  become  weary  of 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  millennial  time,  when  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord 
shall  be  written  upon  the  bells  of  the  borses,"  and  upon  the  newspapers  as 
well,  conceived  the  Utopian  idea  of  cleansing  the  secular  press  and  publish- 
ing  an  ideal  Christian   newspaper  before  the  world  was  ready  for  it.     The 
buzzing  and  stinging  of  the  hornet's  nest  of  critics  who  quickly  assailed  him 
must  have  convinced  him  that  the  time  was  still  in  the  future  when  there 
would  be  much  demand  for  such  a  newspaper  as  Jesus  would  publish,  and 
he  wisely  returned  to  his  occupation  of  seed-sowing  and  patient  waiting  for 
results. 
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While  it  is  true  that  a  missionary  society  must  conform  to  the  laws  of 
owtli  ;  while  there  must  be  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  work  ;  a  period 
careful  planning  and  experimenting  in  order  to  ascertain  tlie  best  metliods 
work  for  the  particular  church  to  which  the  society  belongs,  and  perhaps 
ars  of  patient  and  persistent  eflbrt,  before  any  very  encouraging  results 
ill  appear, — yet  the  glad  harvest  time  is  sure  to  come  if  the  society,  or  even 
faithful  few  in  the  society,  are  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  are  willing  to  do 
e  arduous  work  required.  The  growth  of  a  society  is  often  checked,  or 
ndered,  by  the  indifference  or  neglect  of  those  who  should  become  its 
embers ;  and  when  at  length  the  opposition  and  indifference  have  all  been 
ercome  and  the  reaping  time  arrives,  there  may  not  be  a  force  sufficient 
r  the  toilsome  work  of  bringing  in  the  sheaves,  for,  alas,  it  is  true  of  many 
lurches,  as  it  is  of  mission  fields,  that  "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but 
e  laborers  are  few."  There  are  many  in  the  churches  who  have  been 
anding  idle  until  the  eleventh  hour,  because  no  man  has  called  them  to  the 
ork  ;  and  the  work  of  calling  and  enlisting  the  idle  ones,  and  persuading 
lem  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  is  no  small 
r  easy  task. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  every  member  of  a  church  should  also  be  a 
ember  of  its  missionary  society,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  amount  of  work 
necessary  in  order  to  brins:  the  averagfe  church  into  such  an  ideal  condition. 
Jn  the  manner  of  its  growth  and  development  the  South  Church  auxiliary 
s  been  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  was  organized  in  1875,  twenty- 
e  years  after  the  organization  of  the  church.  The  church  had  been  bur- 
i^ed  with  such  aq  enormous  amount  of  home  work, — including  the  building 
two  new  churches,  the  first  one  having  been  burned  as  soon  as  it  was 
"iipleted, — that  there  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  neglect  of  the 
ciign  work  for  the  first  twenty-five  years.  In  1875  the  time  was  ripe  for 
-  organization  of  the  new  missionary  society,  and  it  started  on  its  career 
1 -fledged,  with  a  membership  roll  of  forty  names.  It  was  a  very  pre- 
-ious  infant,  but  in  two  years,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
"ly  records  of  the  society,  the  membership  was  reduced  to  twenty.  .  Prob- 
^y  there  had  been  a  sifting  process  going  on,  caused  by  the  usual  routine 
missionary  meetings  vvith  a  small  attendance,  and  the  very  practical  and 
■*omantic  work  of  raising  funds  for  the  new  society.  The  normal  growth 
t:he  society  in  membership  commenced  in  1878,  and  for  several  years  there 
*s  a  steady  increase,  new  members  being  added  every  year.  At  length,  in 
95,  the  number  reached  forty-one,  but  never  since  until  this  year  has  it 
lite  attained  to  that  number. 
T'or  several  years  previous  to  1895  the  funds  were  raised  by  personal  soHc- 
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itation  and  voluntary  contributions.     Collectors  were  appointed  to  canvass 
their  respective  districts,  and  for  several  years  they  did  their  work  faithfully, 
but  evidently  the  time  had  not  fully  come  when  such  personal  work  could  be 
done  very  successfully,  and  at  length  the  work  became  too  arduous  for  the 
few  who  were  able  and  willing  to  do  it.     In  1894  the  executive  committee 
decided  that  the  soliciting  should  all  be  done  by  the  secretary,  and  she  was 
directed   to   "  send    by    mail  a  package   of  monthly  envelopes,   a   printed 
explanatory  note  and  a  missionary  leaflet  to  every  woman  in  the  church  who, 
it  was  thought,  would  be  willing  to  receive  them."     For  several  years  envel- 
opes, leaflets,  printed  appeals  and  mite  boxes  were  sent  to  nearly  all  the 
ladies  of  the  church,  and  they  were  the  means  of  bringing  a  fair  amount  of 
money  into  the  treasury,  and  they  doubtless  served  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  harvest  time  that  was  not  far  in  the  future.     But  still  the  secret  of  success 
was  only  partly  learned.     When  Jesus  organized  the  first  missionary  society 
he  did  not  send  written  invitations  to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  chosen  for 
the  work,  but  he  personally  called  them,  and  kept  them  within  the  sphere  of 
his  influence  until  they  were  fitted  for  the  service.     A  message  received  from 
the  lips  of  another  might  not  have  been  heeded,  but  the  disciples  could  not 
resist  the  call  wlien  in  the  presence  of  the  commanding,  soul-winning  Jesus. 

At  length  the  officers  of  the  missionary*  society  became  convinced  that  it 
was  only  by  personal  work  that  the  women  of  the  church  who  were  still 
indifferent,  or  only  half  in  earnest  in  the  work,  could  be  enlisted  for  active 
8ei*vice.     But  how  could  this  be  accomplished? 

It  happened  that  on  a  certain  night  not  long  before  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, while  the  secretary  was  waiting  in  vain  for  the  approach  of  '*  Nature's 
sweet  restorer,"  a  plan  was  evolved  in  her  busy  brain  by  which  all  the 
ladies  in  the  church  could  be  reached,  and  the  work  could  be  thoroughly 
done.  The  plan  was  as  follows:  The  city  was  to  be  divided  into  sections: 
two  or  three  ladies  were  to  be  appointed  to  have  charge  of  each  section,  and 
the  duties  of  these  ladies  would  be  to  call  on  all  the  ladies  in  their  respective 
sections  as  soon  as  possible  afler  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  ;  to  invite 
all  who  were  not  members  to  join  the  society,  and  to  ask  all  who  declined  to 
join  to  contribute  through  the  envelopes  or  mite  boxes.  Once  during  the 
year  tiic  ladies  who  had  charge  of  each  section  were  to  have  charge  of  the 
programme  of  one  of  our  monthly  meetings,  and  were  to  ask  all  the  ladies  in 
their  section  who  could  attend  the  meeting  to  take  part  in  the  programme. 

The  plan  of  the  secretary  was  approved  by  the  executive  committee,  and 
the  visitors  for  each  section  were  appointed.  At  the  January  meeting  the 
visitors  of  each  section  were  presented,  by  tlie  secretary,  with  an  outfit  con- 
sisting of  a  book  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  ladies  in  their 
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1,  packages  of  envelopes,  mite  boxes,  and  sample  copies  of  Life  and 
and  the  Berkshire  Evangel^  for  obtaining  new  subscribers.  One  lady 
le  was  afraid  she  would  be  taken  for  an  agent,  but  she  meant  to  look 
nnocent.  Judging  from  her  success  and  that  of  her  assistant  in 
ing  new  members  in  their  section,  they  must  have  been  so  persuasive 
inning  in  their  ways  that  they  met  with  a  reception  wherever  they 
that  would  make  the  lot  of  an  agent  a  happy  one. 
he  first  regular  meetingof  the  auxiliary  under  the  new  rigvme^  held  in 
iry,  twenty-one  ladies  took  part  in  the  programme,  and  the  attendance 
e  largest  ever  known  at  one  of  our  regular  meetings.  The  work  of 
;itors  has  been  thoroughly  done,  and  as  a  result  of  their  labors  we  are 
►  report  that  we  have  more  than  doubled  our  membership,  forty-two 
lembers  having  been  added  to  the  society  during  the  past  five  months, 
5  a  large  number  who  will  contribute  through  the  envelopes  and  mite 
during  the  year.  Seventeen  new  subscribers,  on  trial,  for  Life  and 
were  obtained,  and  the  same  number  of  new  subscribers  for  the  Berk- 
Evangel^  and  our  meetings,  in  interest  and  attendance,  have  rivaled 
actings  of  the  Fortnightly  Club,  wiiich  is  saying  much  for  the  mission- 
:iety. — Berkshire  Evangel. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


ty  Tears  in  South  China  :  The  Life  of  Rev.  John  Van  Nest 
ige^  D,D.  By  Rev.  John  Gerardus  Fogg,  Missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
eformed  (Dutch)  Church,  at  Amoy,  China.  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph 
ipany.  New  York.     Pp.  292. 

rything  in  regard  to  China  is  now  read  with  unusual  interest,  and  the 
rs  in  this  book  telling  of  the  "Little  Knife*'  Insurrection,  and  how 
linese  fight,  and  "  The  Anti-Missionary  Agitation,"  are  quite  up  to 
Ithough  this  volume  appeared  in  1894.  The  Introduction  to  this  Life 
brother  by  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  is  written  in  his  spark- 
id  unique  style.  He  is  full  of  affection  and  admiration  for  this  mis- 
f  brother,  and  calls  him  "  the  hero  of  our' family."  When  a  young 
the  Sabbath  school  he  read  tl>e  "  Life  of  Henry  Marty n,"  and  when 
I  the  book  down  he  said,  "  Mother,  when  I  grow  up  I  am  going  to 
lissionary  !  " 

kvas  not  a  Christian  at  that  time,  and  very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
nark;  but  he  reminded  his  mother  of  that  early  speech  when,  years 
le  began  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  said,  "  I  am  going  to  keep  my 
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promise."  Doctor  Talmage  speaks  of  his  brother  as  having  great  powers 
of  silence  in  regard  to  his  own  work,  but,  he  adds,  "  the  story  has  been 
gloriously  told  in  the  heavens  by  those  who,  through  his  instrumentalit}', 
have  already  reached  the  City  of  Raptures." 

For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  connected  with  the  mission  at  Amoy, 
China,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  America. 

The  biographer.  Rev.  Mr.  Fogg,  tries  as  far  as  possible  to  make  the 
memoir  an  autobiography,  drawing  the  narrative  from  the  journals  and  letters 
of  the  missionary.  There  are  many  passages  in  this  book  which  show  that 
the  present  virulent  outbreak  against  foreigners  has  been  of  long  growth,  and 
is  very  widespread.  In  contrast  to  this  we  can  also  see  tlie  depth  of  affec- 
tion and  devotion  the  native  Christians  Jiave  for  their  spiritual  teachers. 

Jinrikisha  Days  in  Japan.  By  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Publishers.     Pp.  375^ 

Unique  Japanese  binding,  numerous  illustrations  and  the  charming  lit- 
erary style  of  Miss  Scidmore  make  this  description  of  life  in  Japn 
attractive  reading  for  a  summer  holiday.  There  is  no  distinctively  mission- 
ary flavor  to  the  book. 

Miss  Scidmore  was  a  fellow-passenger  with  me  on  the  Atlantic  in  1S78, 
and  in  1895  I  met  her  mother  in  Yokohama,  where  her  brother  has  some 
official  position.  One  of  her  mottoes  on  the  title  page  is  from  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  gives  a  hint  as  to  her  mental  attitude  toward  the  Japanese. 
"  I  cannot  help  praising  these  Japanese.  They  are  truly  the  delight  of  my 
heart."  In  the  Preface  the  author  says,  "  This  unassuming  chronicle  is  the 
outcome  of  two  visits,  covering  nearly  three  years'  stay  in  the  Island  Empire; 
a  period  during  which  a  continued  residence  was  maintained,  by  turns,  in 
each  of  the  larger  ports,  while  manv  weeks  were  spent  in  Kioto,  Nara  and 
Nikko." 

JFairy  Tales  from  Far  Japan.  Translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Susan 
Ballard,  of  the  St.  Hilda  Mission,  Tokyo.  Published  by  Fleming  H 
Revell  Co.     Pp.  137.     Price,  75  cents. 

In  a  prefatory  note  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  speaks  in.  high  praise  of  the 
service  Miss  Ballard  has  done  for  readers  at  home  "  in  placing  within  their 
reach  a  few  of  the  most  popular  specimens  of  Japanese  fairy  lore,  showing 
the  sort  of  pabulum  on  which  Japanese  children  are  reared."  The  book 
contains  forty-seven  engravings  from  Japanese  originals,  and  it  has  «!  m^^^ 
interesting  opening  chapter  entitled  "  For  My  Grown-up  Readers."  While 
both  Buddhism  and  Shintoisni  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Miss  Ballard 
gives  the  results  of  questioning  of  118  children  about  thirteen  years  old  as  to 
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vhether  the  soul  lives  jifter  death.  She  says,  *' Eighty-one  believed  that 
death  ends  alT;  twelve  could  not  answer;  twenty-five  thought  the  soul 
lid  live  after  death." 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

CHINA. 

Naturally  this,  of  all  our  mission  fields,  absorbs  attention  just  now. 
carcely  a  magazine  or  paper  is  without  an  article  bearing  more  or  less 
irectly  upon  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  that  empire.  Of  these 
re  select  a  few  for  suggestion  : — 

Outlook^  July  28.  "  Tlie  Situation  in  China  *'  is  considered  under  two 
eads, — '*  China  and  the  United  States,"  and  "  China  and  Russia." 
"lie  former,  by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  is  an  American's  view  ;  the  latter, 
y  Nathan  M.  Babad,  M.D.,  a  Russian's  view. 

Atlantic  Monthly^  August.  "  Our  Rights  in  China,"  by  Mark  B.  Dun- 
ell.  A  bit  of  past  history  is  given  in  the  August  JForum^  by  Chas.  Denby, 
s  to  "  How  Peace  Was  Made  Between  Cliina  and  Japan." 

North  American  Review^  J"b''  "  Mutual  Helpfulness  Between  China 
nd  the  United  States,"  by  the  Chinese  Minister,  Wu  Ting-Fang.  In 
ime,  '*  Missions  and  Missionaries  in  China,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow. 

Contemporary  Review^  J^b'*  "  ^\^^  Scramble  for  China,"  by  D.  C. 
»ouIger  ;  "  The  Crisis  in  China,"  by  Arthur  Somerby. 

Review  of  Reviews^  August.  "  Tlie  Chinese  Revolution,"  by  Stephen 
►onsal. 

AFRICA. 

North  American  Review^  J"^y«  Two  discussions  upon  South  African 
rospects,  ^'  The  Settlement  After  the  War,"  and"  The  Ultimate  Triumph 
f  the  Boers." 

GENERAL. 

Homiletic  Review^  August.  "  The  Outlook  of  Christianity  at  the  Close 
f  the  Century,"  by  H.  K.  Carroll,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
'ill  be  held  in  Old  South  Churcli,  Boston,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursdav, 
November  7  and  8,  1900.  A  meeting  specially  for  delegates.wilJ.be  held  in. 
^e  chapel  of  the  chu^QJi.  qa  Xmesday,  Noyem.ber  6th.. 
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The  ladies  of  Boston  and  vicinity  will  be  happy  to  entertain  all  regularly 

accredited  Branch  delegates  and  missionaries  during  the  meeting.     All  such 

desiring  entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their  names  before  October  6lh 

to  Mrs.  Nathanial  Greene,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Cliairnian  of 

the  Committee  on  Hospitality.     For  delegates  and  others  who  may  desire  to 

secure  board,  suitable  places,  at  reasonable  rates,  will  be  recommended  on 

application  to  the  a'bove  address.     It  is  earnestly  requested  that  if  any  ladies 

who  send  their  names  decide  not  to  attend  the  meeting,  thq  Committee  be 

promptly  notified. 

»^« 

TOPICS  FOR  AUXILLARY  MEETINGS. 
1900. 

September, — ^The  Transformation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    See  Life  and  Light 
for  August. 

October, — From  Darkness  to  Dawn  in  Africa.     An  Unknown  Land;  Entrance  of 
Christian  Civilization ;  Its  New  Life. 

November. — ^Thank-offering  Meeting.    The  Century's  Appeal  to  Christian  Women. 

December, — Marked  Events  in  Mission  Lands  during  the  Year  1900. 

1901. 

January, — Philanthropic  Work  in  Missions.     Evangelistic.    For  Victims  of  Famine 
and  Pestilence ;  For  Lepers  and  other  Special  Classes. 

February, — Philanthropic  Work   in   Missions.     Educational.     For  Widows;  For 
Orphans;  For  the  Blind. 

J/arri.— The  Power  of  Individual  Effort  in  Foreign  Missions.     Of  the  Missionary; 
Of  the  Native  Helper;  Of  the. Home  Worker. 

April. — The  Missionary  Meeting.     Our  Ideal :  How  to  Attain  it. 

May. — Young  People's  Work.     Student  Volunteers;  Christian  Endeavor  Societies; 
Junior  Organizations  of  the  Board. 

June, — Buddhism.     The  Life  of  Buddha ;  His  Teachings;  Present  Results. 

yjr/y.— Confucius.     His  Philosophy;  Ancestral  Worship. 

August, — Mohammedanism.     Its  Inception ;  Growth;  Present  Power. 


FROM  DARKNESS  TO  DAWN  IN  AFRICA. 

TOPIC  FOR   OCTOBBR. 

For  this  topic  we  suggest  three  divisions :  i.  An  Unknown  Land.    3.  Entrance  ot 
Christian  Civilization.     3.  Its  New  Life. 

To  take  up  these  divisions  maps  are  almost  indispensable.  Wc  suggest  that  the  one 
given  in  Life  and  Light  for  September,  1897,  of  Africa  as  it  existed  in  1864,  be  taken 
first,  so  large  a  part  of  the  Continent  then  being  "An  Unknown  Land."  i.  Dcscnbe 
conditions  at  that  time,  which  were  much  the  same  as  those  at  the  present  tiroe,**^''* 
neither  civilization  nor  Christianity  has  had  any  influence.  See  Missionary  /^'"''^ 
for  May,  June  and  July,  1880,  and  Life  and  Light  for  February  and  November  i^> 
February,  1891,  January,  1894.  ^*  ^ot'E.t\\iaTv<^Q^CVvc\?iUwvCtvili2ation.  Brief  Sketches 
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of  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  see  Life  and  Light  for  January,  1898 ;  of  Moffat,  Monthly 
Leaflet  for  September,  1895;  Harrington,  same  for  January,  1898;  Mackay,  Life  and 
Light  for  January,  1898,  also,  **  Bartlett's  Sketch  of  the  American  Board  Missions" 
(price  6  cents)  ;  Life  and  Light  for  August,  1895,  August,  1897,  February,  1898.  3. 
For  Africa's  New  Life.  Secure  the  latest  map  of  Africa  that  can  be  obtained  having 
the  recent  divisions  of  the  country.  One  in  Life  and  Light  for  December,  1897, 
with  Mr.  Noble's  description  in  the  same  number,  would  answer  the  purpose  if  a  later 
one  cannot  be  secured.  Trace  on  the  map  the  political  divisions  as  given  in  Mr. 
Noble's  article,  and  the  mission  work  as  given  by  Mrs.  Means,  on  page  397  of  this 
number.  A  map  giving  our  own  mission  stations  would  be  a  good  addition.  For  the 
new  life  for  woman,  Life  and  Light  for  March  and  August,  1895,  June  and  August, 
1897,  March,  1898. 
For  material  send  to  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston. 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS 

Beeeipla/rom  June  18, 1900,  to  July  18, 1900. 
Miss  Sarah  Loinsp.  Day,  Treamirer. 


MAIKS. 

Fwrt  Fairfield,— Jr,  C.  K.  80c..  3  55 

Eastern  Maine  Branch.— M  n.  J.  8.  Wheel- 
wrii^bt,  Treas.  Haiigor,  Aiix.,  167;  Ka^t 
Madison,  Mrs.  Kva  N.  Ueaiie,  3;  Ells- 
worth, 8.  8.,  Mrs.  Georp:e  P.  Dutton, 
2.48;  UreeDville,  W.  M.  Meetiiiir,  l;  Or- 
land,  W.  M.  MeetfiiR,  2;  8kowhe(;aii, 
Anx.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Weston,  11,  Somerset, 
to.  Conf..  1.20,  177  C8 

Western  Maine  Branch.— Mn.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man. Treas.  Jiiddeford,  Second  Coiir. 
<!h.,  L.  M.  Soc.,  20;  Freeport,  W.  M.  U., 
5:  Oorham,  Anx.,  19.75;  Portland, 
Friends,  13,  Hiirh  St..Ch..  Aiix.,  3 '25, 
Second  Parish  Ch.,  Anx.,  14,  State  St. 
Ch.,  Cot.  Dan.,  38.47,  Williston  Ch.,  Anx., 
10.93,  E.  A.  K.,  3;  Saco,  Aax.,  16,  140  40 

Total,  321  63 


HEW  HAMPSHiaX. 

M.  R.  P.,  3  81 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— Mn,  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Bath,  A  friend,  3 ;  Cen- 
tre Harbor,  Anx.,  5.63;  Cornish,  30  cts. ; 
Exeter,  Aax.,  37;  Hampton.  Aax.,  37.50; 
Reene,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  lAfiht  Bearers 
M.  C,  25;  Lebanon,  West,  Aax.,  19.50; 
T^empeter,  52  cU.;  Manchester,  South 
Main  St.  Cb.,  Aox..  8080;  Milford,  Y.  L. 
80c.,  Heralds  of  the  Kinp:,  23;  Nashua, 
Anx.,  37.82,  First  Ch.,  Prim.  8.  S.  Class, 
2;  Nelson,  Aax.,  2.40.  Y.  L.  Soc,  Willinjr 
Workers,  2;  Orford,  Boys*  and  Girls* 
Army,  2Jie;  Piermoiit,  Homeland  Circle, 
7.50;  Tilton  and  Northfleld.  Aax.,  44.7.1; 
Webster,  Alfred  Little  Qleaners,  M.  C, 
S.8S,  293  03 


7oM,         297  74 


TBBMONT. 

Newport.— Xnx.t  12  25 

yermoni  Jtra7ich.—Mn.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Bakersfleld,  Y.  L.  M.  B.,  6.20; 
BellowH  Falls,  C.  E.Smr.,  5;  Bennington, 
Nortli,  C.  K.  Si>c.,  5;  Brattlelioro,  West, 
Aux.,  14.78;  Canibridj^e,  Aax.,  10;  Hart- 
ford. Anx.,  18.45;  Randolph,  Aax.,  10, 
A  friend,  3,  Ways  and  Aleans  Soc,  10; 
St.  Johnsbui7,  South  Ch.,  13.51,  Prim. 
Class,  S.  S.,  ].m;  W«M»dst«Kk,  Aux. 
(const.  L.  :^l.  Miss  Augusta  1*.  Vaa);hii), 
25.    Less  expenses,  tf.50,  llfi  24 

ToUl,  128  49 

MARSAORUSKTTS. 

Andover  and  Wotmm  Branch.— Mm,  O. 
W.  Dinsmore,  Treas.  Andover,  Abbott 
Academy,  41.50;  Lawrence,  Trinity  Ch., 
22.88,  Cradle  Roll,  6.36;  Lowell,  Firn 
Ch.,  Aux.,  57;  Medford,  Mystic  Ch.. 
Aax.  (of  wh.  25  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Blanchard),  45;  Winchester,  Aax.  (of 
wh.  25  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Herrick  const.  L. 
M.  Miss  Maria  A.  Keyes),  120,  291  74 

Barnstable  Branch.— Minn  Amelia  Snow, 
Treas.    Hatch vi lie,  Anx.,  5  00 

Sssex  South  Branch.  — M\ss  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.  Lynn,  Chestnut  St.  Ch., 
Anx.,  3.65;  Salem,  South  Ch.,  Y.  L. 
Aux..  15,  18  65 

Franklin  Co.  Braneh,— Minn  T.ncy  A.  Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.  Bernardf^ton.  5.25;  Shel- 
bnrne,  C.  E.  Soc..  14  50,  S  S.,  16.70,  3r»  45 

Halifax.— yUn»  Laura  B.  Chamberlain.         37  00 

Hampshire  Co.  Braneh.—Mlnn  Harriet  J. 
Kneeland.  Treas.  Amh«»rst.  First  Ch.. 
C,  R.  Soc.  9.68:  Knfleld.  Aux..  \S.fMi; 
Hatfield.  Anx..  17  78:  Northampton,  Fd- 
wards  Ch..  Aux..  Mt«.  Swv^X^^xikwvx,  ^^ 
Gordon  HaW  TX^^aiV,  4.T*>\  \?c»tV\v\wvX««^. 
Aux.,  Mm.  ?.  I>,  V\x^\j\>wA,T^  Tt  «V 
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Middle$ex  nran4!h.-Mn,  E.  H.  BlRelow, 
TiKatt.  Mayiiard,  Lucy  A.  Maynartl,  20; 
Altltoril.  Aiix.. '^;  Wellesley,  Aux.,  100, 
Welleoley  Otileue  Cliristiaii  Ass'ii,  i»,       235  00 

Hforfolkand  PUgrim  nranch.—h\iM  Sarali 
II.  Tirrell,  Treiia.  A  bliiKton.  Attx.,  *i.4n ; 
Jtraiiitree,  Aux.,  10;  Kmckton,  Aux. 
(const.  L.  AI.  AIM.  Alary  H.  Hickfonl).  2.», 
»otttb  Cb.,  Aux.,  55;  Kiiigstoti,  Aux., 
11.42;  Alilton.  East,  Aux.,  7.60;  Rock- 
laud,  Aux.,  36  29;  South  Weymouth.  Old 
South  Ch..  Aux.,  6.  _,        ,  ,^       „    ^***' 

No.  MiddUsex  irmnc/k.— Miss  Julia  8. 
4?oiiaiit,Trea8.  Westford,  Unlou  CJoug. 
rh..  C.  E.  Soc.,  SIS 

8tUem.-K  friend.  .....      ^^  ^ 

Spriitafield  Branch.—Mn.  Mary  II.  Mitch- 
ell, Treas.  Cliicopee,  Third  Ch.,  Aux., 
15.75;    AlittiueaKue,  Aux.,  60:    Sprlnis- 

lleld,  Hope  Ch.,  Aux.,  40,  South  Ch.,  loO, 

Aux.,  66,  _     _..^   «0  75 

Suffolk  /lrancA.-Mls8  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  Auburndale,  Aux..  25.75,  Jr.  C. 
K.  Soc,  80  cts;  lioston.  Airs.  Chase,  6, 
Four  friends,  35,  Central  Ch.,  Anx.,2n, 
All.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  30,  S.  E.  T.,  lOii, 
Jr.  Aux.,  30,  Shawmut  Ch.,  Aux.,  328.45; 
HriRhton,  Aux.,  105.11;  Cambridge, 
First  Ch.,  Alargarei  Shepnrd  8<ic ,  15, 
E.  C.  I).  Hand.  35,  Captains  of  Ten,  5, 
Pilgrim  Ch..  Y.  L.  Aux.,  Cradle  Roll, 
9.56,  Prospect  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  34.71. Cradle 
Roll,  22.73,  C.  E.  StKS ,  10;  Chelsea,  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  A  friend,  6,  Third  Ch.,  Floral 
Circle,  10.  Cradle  Roll,  1340;  Dorchester, 
Mrs.  8.  W.  Nicliols,  2,  Pilgrim  Ch..  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc,  70  cts.,  Everett,  First  Ch., 
Cradle  Roll,  21.85;  Franklin,  Aux.,  25; 
Jamaica  Plain,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  123.71 ; 
Neponset,  Stone  Aux.,  7;  Newton,  Eliot 
<Wi .  Aux.,  220;  Newum  Centre,  Aux., 
52.42;  Newtonville,  Aux.,  165,  Craille 
Roll.  32  68:  Norwoo<l.  Aux.,  18.75,  Al.  C, 
5.  King's  Diu.,  5;  Roxbury,  Eliot  Ch., 
Aux..  28.  linmannel  <:h.,  Aux.,  81;  Som- 
erville.  Winter  Hill  Conp.  Ch.,  Aux.,  25, 
('radle  Roll,  7.48;  South  Koston,  Phillips 
Ch.,  Aux..  87;  Walpole,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc., 
10;  Waltham,  Nellie  M.  Foster,  1.50,  A 
friend,  2,  Aux.,  34.91,  Cradle  R<»ll,  15.09; 
West  Roxbury,  Helping  Hands,  30,  Cra- 
.llc  Roll,  21.25,  2,129  85 

lyorcMter  Co.  Branch.— Mtb.  Martha  D. 
Tucker,  Treas.  Clinton,  Aux..  75;  flraf- 
ti»n.  E.  C.  D.  Band.  17.08;  Leicester.  C. 
K.  Soc,  11;  Princeton,  Aux.,  16.50; 
Snutlibridge,  Aux.,  7.90;  Ware,  Aux., 
188  20.  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  15;  Warren,  Anx., 
21;  Weotlioro,  Aux..  23.80;  Whitlnsvllle, 
Aux.,  698.20;  Worcester.  Old  South  Ch., 
Aux.,  78.56.  Piedmont  Ch.,  Aux.,  93.76, 
Cradle  Roll,  2.75.  Al.  B..  12,  Pilgrim  Ch., 
W.  At.  Soc.,  30.60,  Little  Light  Bearers, 
10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  10,  1,311  24 

ToUl,       7fi02  90 


LROACIE8. 

NetHon.—Jje^sicy  of  ATrs.  Lnclnda  K.  Cnt- 
tiiiir,  Ella  G.  Cutting  and  8.  Welles 
Holmes,  Ex rs.,  1,000  00 

Itemiing.-l^cAcy  of  Ophelia  Wakefield, 
<limeua  Wakefield,  Ex'trix,  ,    200  00 

TownBend.—JsecHcy  of  AUss  Ruth  Spauld- 
iug,  Walter  J.  Ball,  Exr.,  200  00 


OOHIfBOnOUT. 

I/ar^ord.—Mn.  A.  B.  Goodrich,  5  00 

Jlarfyord  li ranch.  —  Mm.  Al.  Bradford 
Scott,  rreas.  Bristol,  Aux.,  15.11 ;  Buck- 
ingham, Aux.,  12.50;  Bnrnt>i(le,  Aux., 
14.50;  Farmiugton,  Aux.,  25,  Aliss 
Vorce's8.S.CIaas,  11  30;  llnrtford,Finit 
C^h.,  Cradle  Roll,  13.46,  C.  E.  iH>o.,  5; 
Plainville,  Cradle  Roll,  2;  Uest  Hart- 
ford, Cradle  Roll  (of  wh.  26  const.  L  Al. 
Miss  Emma  I»uise  Y.  Day),  25.76,  1S4  61 

A#apletoii.-Alrs.  J.  R.  Henshaw,  1  9) 

New  Haven  /tranch.—MiM  J  nlia  Twining, 
rreas.  Ansonia,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  2,  Bethel, 
Y.  L.,  15;  Bridisewater,  Cradle  Roll,  40 
cu.;  Clintonville,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Dan- 
bury.  Second  Ch.,  Cratlle  Roll,  33.12; 
Deep  River,  Aux.,  2;  East  IladdMm.  G. 
W.,3.33;  Easthampton,  Al.  C, 2.24, Cradle 
Roll,  3.56;  Greenwich,  Second  Ch..  i\  E. 
Hoc.,  10;  Harwinum,  C.  K.  Soc.,  4^.; 
Aleriden,  First  Ch.,  Cradle  Roll.  15; 
Naagatuck,  A.  S.  Al.  C,  12,  Young  folk», 
6;  New  Hartford.  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Now 
Haven,  Centre  Ch.,  Aux.,  648.61.  Y.  L., 
25.  Jr.  M.  C.  86,  Dav'»npi>rt  Ch.,  Cr.idle 
Roll.  6,  Dwisrht  PI.  C.J-.  C.  E.  S^k:.,  'A 
Enulish  Hall,  Anx..  6;  Fairhaven.  Str- 
oud Ch..  Aux..  4614.  Grand  Ave.  Ch  . 
Anx.,  80  cts.,  Heli>ers,  12,  Cradle  Roll, 
1U60,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux..  3JiO,  United 
Ch..  Aux.,  2.47,  Y.  U,  60,  C.  E.  Soc.,  100,  l,H9  '3 
irestviUe.  -  A .  Ogden,  ^J^ 

Total,      i;»9« 

VBW  YORK. 

Xew  York  State  /Jrane*.- Airs.  F.  Al. 
Turner,  Treas.  Bedford,  Park  Ch.,  Jr. 
r.  E.  Soc,  6;  Brooklyn,  Park  Ch.,  Aux., 
7;  Buffalo,  Niagara  Sq.  Ch.,  Aux.,  9, 
Plymouth  Chapel,  Anx.,  3;  Deannboro. 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  2;  Elmira.  Aux..  20; 
Gloversville,  Blue  Bells,  8n  cts.;  Java 
Village,  L.  A.  Soc.,  20;  Sherburne,  Aux. 
(const.  L.  AI's.Alrs.  William  A! iller.  Ali« 
.Mary  B.  Wllley).60:  Summer  Hill.  Aux.,  ^ 
7.    Less  expenses,  31.75,  «* 


Total, 


92  05 


PHILADBLPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  /?ra»icA.— Aliss  Emma  Fla- 
vell.Troas.  /*a..  Philadelphia, German- 
town.  First  Cong.  Ch.,  S.  S.,  !•» " 

ToUl,  13  61 

IfORTH   OAROLIXA. 

fTi/minjTeon.— Christ  Cong.  Ch.,  C.  E.Soc.,    ,  ^ 
6.50,  Prim.  8.  8.,  60  cts..  ^ 

Total,  « * 

TURKEY. 

Aintab.—Q\T\%   In    boarding   school   snd 
others,  14.08;  West  Harpoot,  W.  Al.  Soc.,      ., 
9.64,  3  •- 


General  Funds, 

(;ifts  for  S])ectal  Objects, 

Variety  Account, 

Legacies, 


ToUl,         2J  :2 

6.«3« 

75 :» 

1,400*' 

Total,    H^'* 


PnsideHt, 

Mrs.  H.  E.  JEWETT, 

2511  Ben  venue  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Treasurtr, 

Mrs.  S.  M.  DODGE, 

1275  Sixth  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Treasurer  Young  Ladies*  Branch, 
Miss  GRACE  GOODHUE,  lyji  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Home  Secretaries, 

Mrs.  C.  B.  BRADLEY, 

3639  Durant  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  WILCOX, 
576  East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

The  Qiiarterly  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific  was  held 
morning  and  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  6th,  in  the  First  Church,  Oak- 
land. The  morning  session  was  opened  by  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "  Jesus 
Shall  Reign,"  etc.,  followed  by  the  second  chapter  of  Ephesians,  read  by  the 
President,  Mrs.  Jewett,  who  also  made  a  few  remarks,  in  which  she  spoke 
of  the  great  missionary  meetings  so  recently  held  in  New  York.  She  said 
that  while  we  were  not  so  many  in  numbers  as  the  throng  which  gathered 
ill  New  York,  yet  we  were  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  meetings, 
and  so  were  part  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference.  Great  interest  was  mani- 
fested during  the  meetings  for  the  women  there.  There  were  four  hundred 
missionaries  present  at  the  council. 

The  report  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  by  Mrs.  BuflTord,  the  Recording 
Secretary,  followed  by  the  Treasurer's  report,  during  which  Mrs.  Dodge 
showed  that  an  increase  had  been  made  during  the  time  past  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Board. 

Mrs.  Bradley  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  of  Pang-Chuang, 
telling  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the  "  Boxers, "who  threatened  to  kill  the 
missionaries.  The  native. Christians  endured  great  persecution,  and  mani- 
fested much  sweetness  of  disposition  toward  their  enemies.  Mrs.  Jewett 
asked  for  several  short  prayers  for  the  missionaries  and  people  of  China. 

Mrs.  Buffbrd  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "  Ireland  Home  for  Kraal  Girls," 
written  by  Mrs.  Foster,  in  which  a  siiort  history  of  the  building  was  given, 
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showing  how  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  Home,  and  telling  of  the  bad  con- 
dition in  which  it  now  is,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  building  to  take  its 
place. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Brown  Dexter  sang  a  beautiful  solo  at  this  point,  whose  ever- 
recurring  refrain  was,  "  O  Lord,  correct  me." 

Mrs.  Jewett  announced  that  Miss  Talcott  was  about  that  moment  sailing 
away  on  her  return  to  her  loved  work  in  Japan,  although  she  was  not  as 
strong  as  we  wished  she  were.  While  she  was  going  to  Japan  another 
had  just  come  from  there,  for  a  rest  and  change  of  work,  who  would  tell 
us  a  little  of  her  work.  With  this  sh'e  introduced  Miss  Denton,  of  Kyoto, 
Japan. 

Miss  Denton  said  she  was  happy  to  be  here,  meeting  so  many  friends, 
but  she  was  sorry  to  be  away  from  her  work  in  Japan.  The  Board  of  the 
Pacific  meant  a  great  deal  to  her ;  she  is  very  thankful  to  it  for  sending  her 
out.  She  has  not  had  a  hard  time  at  all,  but  a  beautiful,  easy  time.  While 
Miss  Talcott's  friends  were  absent,  seeing  her  off.  Miss  Denton  wished  to 
tell  us  a  little  of  what  a  wonderful  woman  Miss  Talcott  is.  She  is  a 
blessed  inspiration  to  Japan.  She  has  the  language  well,  and  has  a  great 
influence  for  good  over  the  people.  We  should  all  thank  God  for  Miss 
Talcott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  and  Miss  Benedict  have  just  arrived  from 
Japan,  and  are  now  in  Berkeley  for  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Curtis,  although 
confined  to  her  bed  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been  a  power  for  good, 
writing  letters  and  sending  messages  to  the  schools.  When  Miss  Denton 
went  to  Japan  she  was  destined  to  the  girls'  school  connected  with  the 
Doshisha.  But  she  was  needed  to  teach  English  in  the  boys'  department, 
which  she  did,  by  way  of"  recreation,"  after  her  work  in  the  girls'  school. 
Miss  Denton  gave  an  account  of  one  day's  routine  in  the  school,  beginning 
with  half-past  five  o'clock,  the  hour  for  rising.  They  begin  the  day  with 
a  few  moments  for  devotion  ;  then  breakfast,  which  consists  of  rice,  pickles, 
soup,  with  one  or  two  small  fish  in  it.  A  treat  for  Sundays  and  holidays 
consists  of  beancake  or  oranges.  Thfe  girls  are  very  good.  They  can  he 
trusted,  and  seem  conscientious  and  self-denying.  Every  Japanese  Chris- 
tiiui  becomes  an  evangelist.     Many  Japanese  are  turning  to  agnosticism. 

Mrs.  Jewett  then  spoke  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  A  call  has  been 
issued  by  the  Board  of  the  Interior  to  the  women  all  over  the  land  to  give 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  all  regular  appropriations,  to  be 
used  in  making  up  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  hard  times.  There  are 
many  instances  of  sore  need  on  the  part  of  missionaries,  which  could  not  be 
relieved,  such  as  lack  of  suitable  buildings,  lack  of  new  missionaries,  etc. 
Now  that  affairs  are  easier,  shall  we  not  try  to  do  our  part  in  relieving  these 
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ssities?  Could  we  not  try  to  raise  two  thousand  dollars  on  this  Coast, 

5  raised  by  twenties?    There  were  several  responses  to  this  appeal,  difler- 

ladies  expressing  their  willingness  to  be  responsible  for  one  or  more 

ties. 

rs.  Wheat,  President  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Branch,  in  a  very  pleasant 

brought  greetings  from  the  Branch  and  gave  the  report.  She  wished 
the  older  women  would  encourage  the  younger  ones  by  sometimes  com- 
into  their  meetings  and  speaking  cheering  words  to  them.  They 
jed  nine  hundred  dollars  last  year,  and  are  going  to  raise  it,  if  possible, 
rs.  J.  H.  Williams,  of  Redlands,  brought  greetings  from  the  Southern 
ich.  She  said,  as  a  Branch,  they,  had  been  in  existence  ten  years. 
J  formerly  contributed  only  for  Japan,  but  now  have  increased  their 
:riptions  to  other  places.  Last  year  they  raised  ^v^  hundred  and  twenty- 
dollars  beyond  their  pledges.  They  have  eleven  Cradle  Roll  Bands  of 
Iren  under  nine  years,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Pease,  formerly  of 
onesia. 

lere  being  apparently  no  one  present  from  the  North,  greetings  from 
hington  and  Oregon  were  given  by  Miss  Denton,  who  spent  the  month 
[ay  there.  She  said  they  were  alive  and  doing  well,  and  had  treated 
with  gi'eat  cordiality. 

inch  was  served  in  the  parlors  by  the  ladies  of  the  church  at  fifteen 
5  a  plate,  the  proceeds  to  go  into  the  missionary  treasury  of  the  church, 
le  half  hour  of  devotion  after  lunch  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Williams, 
Ledlands.     The  hymn,  "  Oh,  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  !  "  was  sung,  and 
.  Williams  made  a  few  remarks  on  Matt.  ix.  35.     This  period  closed 

a  number  of  informal  prayers,  when  Mrs.  Jewett  again  took  the  chair, 
invited  Rev.  C.  R.  Brown  to  address  the  audience.  Mr.  Brown  said 
vould  like  to  speak  of  three  things:  First,  that  international  respon- 
ity  is  growing,  every  one  being  responsible  for  another.  The  Jews 
I  in  a  small  place,  but  to  them  was  the  command  given,  "  Go  ye  and 
pie  all  nations."  Second,  foreign  missionary  work  gains  standing  every- 
re.  Christian  work  does  more  than  any  army  to  keep  order  and  peace. 
,  thirdly,  the  same  is  taking  place  abroad  as  here.  The  day  of  pic- 
queness  is  gone  by ;  intelligence  is  now  required.  There  is  a  great 
rence  between  the  kind  of  meetings  held  years  ago  and  those  of  the 
jnt  day. 

iss  Denton  then  told  about  some  Japanese  girls,  one  in  special,  who 
ined  a  medical  education  in  this  country.     First,  she  became  a  nurse ; 

finding  she  could  not  approve  of  the  orders  given  by  physicians  in 
n,  returned  here  and  qualified  herself  to  practice  medicine.  Miss  Den- 
hinks  the  Lord  is  pushing  the  Japanese  over  here  that  they  may  become 
erted. 

iss  Benedict,  just  from  Japan,  gave  greetings  from  Kobe  College,  where 
iias  been  teaching.  She  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  big  prayer- 
ing  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Japanese  women,  which  she  attended 
i>efore  leaving. 

beautiful  solo  by  Miss  Hathaway  followed.  The  clearness  of  enuncia- 
in  both  of  the  solos  of  the  day,  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  listening 
e  singing. 
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Dr.  L.  R.  Scudder  of  the  Arcott  Mission  in  India  was  then  introduced. 
Tlic  Arcott  Mission  belongs  to  tlie  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  but  its  mem- 
bers are  very  good  friends  with  the  Madura  Mission.  Doctor  Scudder  dis- 
cussed the  relations  between  missions  and  money,  showing  how  decidedly 
missions  are  dependent  on  money  for  their  successful  prosecution.  He 
inquired  what  money  means  in  connection  with  missions,  and  answered  it 
by  saying  that  it  means  ourselves,  our  power  and  energy.  Missions  require 
money,  and  are  always  wanting  more.  Doctor  Scudder  told  of  a  teaclier 
in  New  York  who  gave  sixty  dollars  to  the  Arcott  Mission  ;  and  eloquently 
described  the  g^d  accomplished  by  that  gift,  and  how  it  kept  on  reacting 
on  one  and  another. 

The  Rev.  W.  Scudder  offered  prayer  for  missions,  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  the  hymin,  "  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus*  Name,"  and  the  benediction, 
pronounced  by  Doctor  Scudder.  And  so  ended  a  most  interesting  and 
profitable  meeting. 


JAPAN. 

WOMAN'S    EVANGELISTIC  WORK    IN    JAPAN— THE    BIBLE 

WOMEN. 

BY   MISS  ADELAIDE   DAUGHADA\ ,    OF   SAPPORO,  JAPAN. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  Bible  woman? 
She  must  learn  about  all  the  new  people,  the  sick,  the  poor  and  all  who 
are  in  trouble  in  the  church,  and  report  to  the  missionary  whose  assistant 
she  is.     One  must  not  simply  call  at  a  door,  but  custom  requires  that  she 
must  enter,  talk  and  sip  tea  for  a  while.     This  takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Then,  as  a  slight  breach  of  etiquette  is  considered  a  grave  offense,  she  must 
always  accompany  the  missionary  lady  when  making  calls,  or  homes  and 
even  neighborhoods  might  soon  be  closed  to  her.     Etiquette  requires  that 
a  woman   must  not  move  her  lips  when  talking,  so  it  is  often  necessan*  for 
her  to  translate  their  low,  indistinct  utterance  to  the  lady ;  the  great  variety 
in  dialects  compels  the  same  thing.     Upon  evangelistic  tours  she  is  expected 
to  do  her  part  in  the  public  addresses,  as  the  Japanese  do  not  feel  repaid  for 
coming  out  to  hear  one  speaker ;  at  some  of  the  largest  meetings  there  are 
six  speakers,  and  each  one  is  expected  to  occupy  about  an  hour.     In  a  town 
near    Sapporo  I  was  requested  to  speak  to  the  children  present ;  then  my 
Bible  woman  was  asked  to  follow  with  a  talk  ;  then  they  told  me  that  the 
young  women  would  consider   it  a  compliment  if  there  could  be  a  short 
address  given  entirely  to  them  ;  after  that  the  meeting  of  the  evening  began. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  when  all  was  over. 

The  Bible  woman  must  plan  with  the  missionary  for  all  public  meetings 
and  interview  scores  of  people,  nurse  the  sick  when  necessary,  assist  at 
funerals,  give  valuable  aid  at  large  meetings  for  children ;  and,  in  short, 
since  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  be  in  two  places  at  once  and  do  more 
than  half  what  one  is  urji^ed  to  do,  she  must  in  every  way  try  to  save  a 
missionary's  time  and  strength. 


President, 

Mrs.  MOSES  SMITH, 

115  S.  Leavitt  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Recordin/^  Secretary, 

Miss  M.  D.  WIN  GATE, 

Room  603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Treasurer , 

Mrs.  J.  B.  LEAKE, 

3i8  Cass  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Assistant  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  WILLIAMS, 
85  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 


Editor  of  **  Mission  Studies:* 
Miss  SARAH   POLLOCK,  Room  603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  "  Life  and  Light:* 
Mrs.  G.  F.  S.  SAVAGE,  628  Washington  B'd,  Chicago,  111. 


A  MARTYR. 

MISS    HARRIET   L.    KEYES. 

[Rev.  John   L.  Stephens,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  was  murdered  by  a 
mob  at  Ahualules,  Mexico,  March  2,  1874.] 

Fallen  in  his  armor 

At  the  breaking  of  the  day! 
Who  shall  bear  the  tidings 

To  his  comrades  far  away  ? 
Alone  he  went  imdaunted 

To  the  frontier  post, 
But  many  prayers  were  with  him. 

And  the  hearts  of  a  host. 

Ever  in  the  vanguard 

We  saw  his  sword  and  shield ; 
He  lies  on  the  buckler 

He  bore  upon  the  field. 
The  stout-hearted  soldier 

Sent  terror  to  the  foe. 
And  by  a  secret  weapon 

They  sought  to  lay  him  low. 

(427) 
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But  always  the  martyr 

Dies  to  live  again ; 
His  name  shall  be  more 

Than  half  a  hundred  men. 
From  the  blood-sprinkled  soil 

Will  many  harvests  grow. 
And  he  shall  welcome  home 

Souls  from  Mexico. 

Fallen  in  his  armor! 

Who  will  take  his  place? 
Who  will  win  for  Jesus 

Another  ransomed  race? 
In  their  crowns  of  rejoicing 

Kindred  stars  shall  glow. 
Who  live  and  die  for  God 

And  for  Mexico. 


MEXICAN  STORIES  FOR  MY  CHILDREN. 

BY   RKV.    A.    C.    WRIGHT. 

[Mr.  Wright  spends  a  part  of  everj  summer  going  with  his  students  to  various  points 
in  Mexico  where  they  are  to  preach  during  the  vacation,  inaugurating  the  work  for  them 
if  no  Protestant  has  ever  been  there  before,  and  remaining  for  evangelistic  services  more 
or  less  time  in  each  place.  These  trips  are  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  hundred  miles 
long  by  rail,  by  wagon  or  by  saddle, — sometimes  by  all  three;  and  on  his  return  his 
little  children  love  to  hear  of  his  *' joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  o( 
robbers,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  weariness  and  painful- 
ness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  beside  those  things 
that  are  without, — the  care  of  all  the  churches."] 

I.      THE    HORSE  THAT   WANTED  TO   LEAVE   ME   BEHIND. 

I  THINK  that  Margarita  and  Bonnie  can  reniember  that  horse — the  big,  raw- 
bonetl  bay  that  I  bought  in  Parral  for  my  long  trip  to  Batopilas  and  Dolores, 
and  that  jumped  and  kicked  so  the  first  time  I  tightened  up  the  back  girth  of 
the  s:iddle  on  him.  He  always  had  a  sort  of  bad  look  in  his  eye,  but  he  was 
strong,  and  in  good  flesh  for  work,  and  he  did  me  very  good  service  indeed, 
with  no  trouble  at  all  from  him  until  the  day  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about. 

It  was  when  I  was  on  my  way  home  from  Dolores,  six  days'  ride  over  a 
road  which  I  had  never  traveled,  and  I  was  entirely  alone.  I  had  left 
Isabel  in  Dolores  to  preach  for  the  rest  of  his  vacation,  and  Don  Florentino 
had  gone  on  farther  to  sell  Bibles  in  new  places,  and  I  had  secured  from 
him  so  accurate  a  description  of  the  road  that  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  go 
astray,  although  I  could  not  expect  to  meet  more  than  one  or  two  persons  in 
all  six  days  on  the  road. 

The  first  day  was  fine,  and  I  enjoyed  climbing  up  the  four  thousand  feet 
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m  Dolores,  where  I  had  been  feasting  on  bananas,  pomegran- 
')as^  aguacates^  and  so  many  other  fruits  of  the  hot  country 
carcely  remember  their  names,  up  to  the  highest  crest  of  the 
ige,  from  which,  through  a  rare  opening  in  the  great  pine  for- 
•ee  the  beautiful  series  of  mountains  and  deep  valleys  stretching 
le  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  so  entrancing  a  sight  that  I  stopped 
ny  dinner,  while  the  horse  browsed  the  grass  by  the  roadside, 
hat  when  I  say  road,  I  do  not  mean  a  good  wide  road  for 
I  did  not  see  a  wheeled  vehicle  for  two  months  while  traveling 
t  country,  as  it  is  so  mountainous  that  they  cannot  be  used, 
ire  narrow  paths,  just  wide  enough  for  one  horse,  sometimes 
t  is  hard  to  keep  in  them  ;  but 
itain  sides  they  are  worn  deep, 
ick  and  forth  around  the  cliffs 
B  rocks,  and  one  can  often  look 
he  mountain  sides  where  a  mis- 
Tible  would  precipitate  the  rider 
s  of  feet. 

eating  my  dinner  a  big  misty 

up    from  the  valley,  and  en- 

in  itself,  and  tlien  it  begain  to 
J  water  poured  down  on  me  for 

so  that  I   rode  into  Guadalupe 
y  wet  in  spite  of  my  big  yellow 

id  day,   in   crossing  a   stream, 

tell    where  the  road  went  out 
er   side,   and    in   trying  to  get  ' 

:,  my  horse  slipped  just  before  isabel. 

5s   a  stretch  of  about  sixty   feet  of  wet,  white  ledge   of  rock, 

his  side    clear   down    into  the  water  of  the  stream.      I  had 
hastily  when    he   fell,  and    now   I   had  to  rush  into  the  water 

before  he  should  have  time  to  regain  his  feet  and  run  away, 
to  lead  him  up  the  same  place,  but  he  could  not  make  it,  and 
mt  a  second  time,  cutting  his  side  slightly  with  his  shoe,  so  I 
ip  the  stream  in  search  of  a  better  place  to  get  out. 
t  I  passed  in  a  town  of  Indians,  where  there  were  only  a  few 
zon^  or  reasoning  creatures,  as  they  call  the  Mexicans.  As  for 
e  days  I  would  not  see  a  house  on  the  road,  nor  probably  meet 
d  as  there  was  a  river  to  cross  that  might  be  swollen  and  danger- 
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ous,  I  tried  to  get  an  Indian  to  go  with  me  as  guide.  The  Tarahumara 
Indians  are  famous  runners,  and  one  of  them  could  easily  go  on  foot  as  fast 
as  I  should  wish  my  horse  to  go. 

But  I  failed  to  find  one,  and  90  started  out  alone,  and  traveled  up  and  up 
a  narrow  canyon  all  the  morning;  and  at  noon  I  had  just  reached  the  high 
level  plain  lying  between  the  two  rivers,  and  was  looking  for  a  good  place 
to  stop  for  dinner  where  there  would  be  grass  for  the  horse,  when  I  came  to 
a  steep  pitch  in  the  road,  and  got  off  the  horse  for  a  change  for  myself  and 
him,  as  I  had  often  done  on  the  way,  and  let  him  go  before  me  along  the 
path.  As  he  came  to  an  abrupt  step  of  a  couple  of  feet,  he  went  down  with 
a  jump  and  loosened  the  canteen  of  water  from  the  pouimtl  of  tlie  saddle,  m 
that  it  fell  with  a  clatter  upon  the  stones,  and  thot  frightened  the  horse,  and 
he  jumped  to  one  side,  and  started  off  on  a  gallop.  I  picked  up  the  canteen 
and  followed  on,  thinking  that  he  would  soon  stop,  for  he  had  traveletl 
enough  to  be  tired ;  but  he  had  another  idea,  and  he  put  it  iixta  execution 
very  nicely.  He  would  eat  grass  until  I  got  pretty  near  him,  m\d  then  oUhe 
would  trot,  and  so  he  kept  on  until  I  saw  thi;t  lie  die!  not  intend  to  let  me 
catch  him  at  all.  The  horse  carried  my  coat,  blankets,  rifle  and  provisions. 
If  I  should  keep  him  going  on  ahead  of  me,  there  were  three  days*  travel 
before  me  to  reach  any  house ;  and  if  I  turned  back,  there  was  a  long  hal( 
day  and  back  again  to  lose,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  sep  my  wife  and 
little  ones,  from  whom  I  had  been  away  for  so  long  a  time. 

I  saw  no  way  to  do,  however,  but  to  try  to  drive  him  back  over  the  road 
we  had  come,  and  so  I  made  a  long  circle  around  him,  hoping  to  get  him 
started  back ;  but  he  seemed  to  guess  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  left  the  road 
and  ran  off  to  one  side  for  about  a  mile.  I  followed  on,  already  beginning 
to  feel  weak  from  hunger,  and  succeeded,  after  a  long  while,  in  getting  him 
back  in  the  road.  I  drove  him  carefully  along  until  he  was  well  into  the 
canyon,  some  five  miles  back,  running  down  to  the  river,  and  there  the 
mountains  shut  in  the  road  so  closely  that  I  had  no  fear  of  his  getting  past 
me,  and  we  went  along  at  a  better  rate.  As  the  road  twisted  back  and  foi  tii 
across  the  stream,  and  up  and  down  over  the  rocks,  an  idea  occurred  to  mc, 
which  I  tried  to  put  into  execution  as  neatly  as  the  horse  had  done  his.  I 
soon  had  the  opportunity  I  wanted,  which  was  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road 
while  the  path  was  cut  down  so  deep  that  the  horse  could  not  see  me,  and 
would  have  little  chance  to  turn  around  ;  while  I,  by  climbing  up  quickly 
over  the  rocks  and  running  across,  might  jump  down  in  front  of  the  horse 
and  catch  him  before  he  could  turn  around.  This  is  just  what  I  did,  and  as 
I  jumped  right  down  before  the  astonished  animal,  from  the  side  which  was 
almost  as  high  as  his  head,  I  seized  the  rope  that  was  around  his  neck,  for 
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the  bridle  would  certainly  have  broken.  The  horse  reared  and  raised  me 
clear  from  the  ground  while  he  turned  on  his  hind  feet  and  started  back 
along  the  road  at  a  run.  I  hung  on  as  though  it  were  my  last  chance,  and 
was  soon  able  to  get  hold  of  his  nostrils  and  gradually  quiet  him  down. 
Then  I  got  on  him  and  found  all  my  possessions  intact  in  spite  of  the  jumps 
and  scratches  on  the  rocks  ;  but  I  was  nearly  tired  out,  with  relaxed  muscles, 
empty  stomach,  and  my  head  throbbing  with  pain,  though  very  grateful  to 
be  in  the  saddle  once  more  and  to  know  that  the  horse  had  not  been  able  to 
leave  me  behind. 


A   TYPICAL    MOUNTAIN    SCENE   IN    MEXICO. 


II.      THE    BIG    CAVE    WHERE    IT    WAS    NEEDED. 

This  story  will  be  part  of  the  one  about  "  The  Horse  That  Wanted  to 
Leave  me  Behind."  I  had  hardly  started  back  on  the  road  by  four  o'clock, 
after  eating  a  little  bread,  when  it  began  to  rain,  and  continued  for  over  an 
hour.  As  I  had  my  good  oil  "  slicker,"  I  could  keep  myself  dry  better 
while  on  the  horse  than  off  him,  and  so  I  kept  going  on  steadily;  but  what 
to  do  for  the  night  troubled  me.  As  I  told  you,  there  were  no  houses  along 
the  road,  and  I  had  lost  so  much  time  that  I  could  not  expect  to  reach  the 
cave  of  which  Don  Florentino  had  told  me,  where  I  had  supposed  I  should 
pass  the  night ;  and  everything  was  soaked  with  water,  with  three  or  four 
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inches  running  in  the  road.  As  the  sun  began  to  near  the  horizon,  I  ex- 
amined carefully  every  clump  of  bushes  and  every  fallen  or  hollow  tree  to 
fmd  some  dry  place  large  enough  to  curl  up  in  for  the  night ;  but  not  a  dry 
place  could  I  find.  There  was  no  hope  of  a  fire,  with  no  ax  to  cut  into  the 
logs ;  and  I  began  to  console  myself  as  best  I  could  with  the  idea  of  trying 
to  sleep  standing,  or  leaning  against  a  tree. 

At  last  I  said  to  myself,  as  the  light  was  fading  away,  ^^  I  will  keep  on 
just  five  minutes  longer,  and  if  I  do  not  find  a  better  place  by  that  time,  I 
will  stop  wherever  I  happen  to  be  at  the  time."  Just  then  the  road  l)egan 
to  descend  quite  rapidly,  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  an  arr^^^. (gorge) ;  and 
as  I  turned  a  sharp  curve,  what  should  I  find  but  the  best  place  imaginable 
on  such  a  road  to  pass  the  night.  There,  under  a  great  shelf  of  overhanging 
rock,  high  enough  at  the  outer  side  to  ride  under  on  horseback,  was  a  fine, 
dry  cave  with  sandy  floor,  large  enough  for  a  troop  of  fifty  men  to  sleep  in, 
with  dry  wood  to  burn  all  night,  and  even  splinters  of  pitch-pine  to  start  the 
fire,  tlie  purling  stream  of  clear  water  for  my  cofTee  at  my  feet,  and  gooti 
grass  for  the  horse  just  around  the  bend  of  the  road.  How  thankful  I  was, 
as  I  loosened  my  stiffened  legs  from  the  stirrups  and  got  down.  It  secmetl 
to  me  an  assurance  that  the  Lord  was  with  me,  to  keep  me  from  serious 
harm  on  my  journey,  and  to  take  me  back  in  safety  to  my  dear  ones  waiting 
for  me. 

I  was  too  tired  to  eat  that  night,  and  my  head  ached  steadily ;  but  I  built 
up  a  roaring  fire,  and  sunk  into  the  soundest  of  slumber,  and  awoke  in  tlie 
morning  fresh  for  another  day's  ride  afler  a  good  hot  breakfast. 


A  TOUR  IN  THE  MARSHALL   ISLANDS. 

[Spelling,  capitals  and  syntax  are  printed  just  as  received  in  this  letter.  The  pen- 
manship is  clear  and  regular.] 

KusAiE  Girls'  School. 
Caroline  Islands,  Jan,  22d,  1S99. 

Dear  Friends  :  I  was  very  glad  to  write  this  letter  to  you,  and  tell  you 
about  our  Journey  when  we  go  to  Marshall  Islands  in  A.  D.  1899. 

We  left  Kusaie  Sept.  23,  1S99  ^"  Friday  and  we  sail  to  Namrik.  We 
reach  there  on  Monday,  and  I  and  two  more  girls  and  Mother  Olin  and  Dr. 
Rife  and  some  of  the  boys  went  ashore.  You  know  there  is  no  harbor  in 
that  Island  and  the  ship  sailed  about  until  we  came  back  from  shore.  We 
(lid  not  stay  on  the  land  very  long ;  we  have  meeting  with  the  people  an 
hour,  and  then  we  have  more  little  time  with  our  friends,  and  when  the  boat 
come  for  us  we  all  go  back  to  the  ship  about  noon. 

From  there  we  sail  to  EI)on.  We  were  there  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
the  ship  go  in  the  lagoon  and  anchor,  and  after  we  get  ready  to  go  ashore 
we  all  go  for  our  washing.     After  our  washing  the  meeting  bell  rung,  and 
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we  all  go  in  the  church  to  have  meeting  with  the  people.  After  our  mcctinj^j 
with  the  people,  we  girls  and  our  two  teachers  and  Mrs.  Rife  will  have  a 
meeting  with  only  women  and  children. 

When  our  meeting  was  over,  we  girls  went  back  to  the  wash-place  to  take 
all  our  clothes  and  get  ready  to  go  back  to  the  ship.  But  those  who  have 
friends  on  the  land  and  those  who  belong  to  that  Island,  they  will  stay  longer 
and  have  a  good  time  with  their  friends  until  it  is  time  to  go.  We  stay  in 
that  Island  for  a  night,  and  in  the  morning  when  we  ready  to  go,  and  the 
ship  try  to  go  out  it  could  not,  because  the  wind  was  come  against  it,  and 
we  go  back  and  anchor,  and  after  a  while  when  the  wind  was  more  out,  we 
start  of. 

When  we  left  Ebon  we  go  to  Jaluit,  and  we  reach  there  the  next  day. 

We  go  first  to  the  Commissar's  place  and  anchor  there  just  a  few  hours. 
Then  we  go  to  the  other  place,  where  the  teachers  live,  and  stay  there  for  a 
night.  The  next  day  we  go  ashore  to  have  meeting  with  the  people  and 
after  we  came  from  the  shore  and  Jeremiah  had  all  his  things  out  we  go. 

We  leave  Jaluit  and  sail  to  Mille.  We  take  Jeremiah  with  us  to  help  with 
the  work.  On  the  sea  we  have  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  we  reach  Mille. 
When  we  have  anchored  and  the  people  come  to  the  ship  we  know  that  the 
other  teacher  wasn't  in  there.  They  told  us  that  he  went  to  a  little  Island  to 
preach  on  Sunday,  and  we  wait  for  him  and  after  a  while  we  saw  a  boat 
coming.  It  was  one  of  the  chiefs'  boat,  and  his  name  was  Moses.  They 
come  to  the  ship  and  shake  hands  with  us  and  after  we  ready. to  go  on  shore 
the  chief  ask  Mother  Hoppin  if  she  wants  to  go  with  him  on  his  own  boat, 
and  she  said,  "  Yes,  I  do."  Mother  Hoppin  ask  him  if  he  have  more  room 
for  some  of  the  girls  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  many  room  for  any  body 
that  wants  to  come,"  and  we  all  go  ashore  after  Dr.  Rife  and  Mother  Olin 
and  the  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  who  went  with  Mother  Hoppin  are 
Bereti,  Likijer,  Louisa,  Luriene,  Lijeila,  Lijobwin,  Elisa,  Lijafiur,  Likomeon 
and  myself. 

When  we  were  on  shore  we  get  all  our  things  to  go  and  wash.  After  we 
get  our  washing  done  we  all  go  to  the  church  to  have  meeting.  After  the 
meeting  we  all  go  back  to  the  teacher's  house  to  have  something  to  eat. 
When  we  were  tliere  the  chief  send  Mother  Hoppin  and  Jeremiah  a  very  big 
Jenkun..     Three  men  bring  it  to  us. 

I'll  tell  you  how  they  make  this  thing.  They  first  prepare  some  bread- 
fruit, or  the  pandanus  and  put  it  under  the  sun  until  it's  very  dry,  and  after 
that  they  put  it  in  some  pandanus  leaves  and  tie  it  with  the  cords.  It  will 
keep  for  a  long  time, — until  any  time  when  they  have  not  very  much  food. 

When  it's  evening  the  Star  boat  come  for  us.  But  Mother  Hoppin  wants 
the  girls  to  sleep  on  shore  that  night  and  have  a  nice  time  there,  and  so  Dr. 
Rife  and  his  folks  only  go  back  to  the  ship,  and  all  the  girls  and  some  boys 
stay  ashore.  We  are  more  glad  to  sleep  on  shore  than  on  the  ship  because 
it's  too  hot  in  our  room.  Moses  was  very  glad  to  have  us  and  our  teachers 
in  his  house,  and  he  make  a  feast  for  them  and  after  their  dinner  the  girls 
sang  to  him  and  after  that  they  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  we  get  up  be- 
fore the  light  and  get  our  things  ready  to  go  back  to  the  ship.  When  the 
Star  left  Mille  it  sail  to  Mejenen  ;  we  have  two  teachers'  place  there,  and  we 
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go  to  the  first  place  where  the  Rev.  Larejib  was,  and  take  two'  of  our  friends 
from  there.  They  were  [had  been. — Ed.]  there  about  one  year  in  teaching 
and  we  take  them  to  Jaluit,  but  another  man  take  their  phice  in  tliat  Island. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  our  nice  time  to  go  and  see  about  God's  work 
in  the  Marshall  Islands.  We  didn't  have  very  much  time  with  them  this 
time,  and  we  very  much  hurry  in  our  work.  I  am  very  much  thank  God  for 
His  kindness  in  giving  the  people  His  Spirit  in  their  hearts.  I  think  the 
work  of  God  is  more  better  than  before. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  about  God's  work  on  these 
Islands  and  about  the  Christian  on  Micronesia.  Hoping  to  hear  from  the 
Christian  in  America  some  good  news.  When  we  have  our  meetings  with 
the  people  in  every  Island  they  all  will  say  to  us,  **  Please  give  our  love  to 
all  Christians  in  America,"  and  I  think  they  love  Jesus  in  their  heart.  Most 
of  them  ask  that  we  help  them  with  our  prayers.  I'm  very- much  want  to 
write  about  all  the  tilings  we  do  on  tour,  but  I  think  this  is  most  useful  foi 
you, — to  hear  about  the  work  of  God  among  those  people. 

Remember  us  all  in  your  prayers  that  we  will  stand  fast  in  the  love  ot 
Jesus. 

I  am  your  friend  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

(Written  by)  Neibaj. 

(Copied  by)  Rkbecca. 


Miss  Corinna  Shattuck  is  to  sail  for  Turkey  by  the  **Umbria,"Cunflr 
Line,   September   ist,  from  New  York.     She  leaves  her  "  thanks  and  jjoo^ 
by  for  all  who  '  wished  her  success' — who  tried  to  help — who  did  help  i 
eilbrts  for  the  orphans,  and  desires  contiiuied  prayer  and  interest." 
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ASKING    FOR   LIGHT   IN   AFRICA. 


APPEALS  FROM  DIFFERENT  MISSION  FIELDS. 

OM  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  AS  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY 

FINDS  THEM. 

AFRICA. 

our  school  at  Inanda  there  once  came  a  Zulu  princess.  Braving  the 
'  of  her  heathen  kinsfolk  she  had  stolen  away  from  her  home  and  come 
to  be  taught  the  way  of  life.  A  number  of  her  old  friends  soon  came 
rsuade   her  to  return.     "  Remember,"  they  said,   "  the  dignity  and 
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honor  of  your  tribal  position  which  you  are  deserting.  Your  father  is  an 
important  chief,  your  mother  his  favorite  wife,  and  you  the  eldest  daughter. 
You  are  not  obliged  to  work  as  do  other  women.  Fifty  or  perhaps  a 
hundred  head  of  cattle  will  be  demanded  for  you  from  the  man  who  asks  your 
hand  instead  of  the  ten  which  are  all  an  ordinary  girl  is  worth." 

Stepping  up  to  a  rosebush  beside  the  door  of  the  mission  house  she 
touched  a  spray  of  the  full-blown  flowers  and  scattered  their  lovely  petals 
on  the  ground.     "  So,*'  she  said,  *'  would  my  glory  be." 

An  unthinking  person  often  says :  ^^  The  Zulus  are  the  happiest  people  in 
the  world.  Give  them  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  they  are  perfectly  sat- 
isfied. Why  must  they  be  disturbed  by  a  religion  which  they  do  not 
want?" 

"  Perfectly  satisfied ! "  If  it  be  true,  that's  the  pity-of  it ;  that  man,  made 
in  God's  image,  with  possibilities  reaching  out  into  the  infinite,  should  be 
*'  perfectly  satisfied "  with  mere  animal  existence. 

The  African  missionary  cannot  tell  of  millions  of  women  reaching  out 
eagerly  for  the  gospel  light.  No,  she  finds  them  lower  down  tlian  that; 
millions  of  women  too  besotted  in  sin  and  ignorance  to  realize  their  need  of 
a  Saviour.  Yet  there  are  moments  when  the  fear  of  death,  of  the  great 
unknown  future,  presses  with  awful  terror  upon  them.  Sickness  brings  no 
kind  and  wise  physician,  sorrow  brings  no  comfort,  bereavement  no  hope. 
Only  chill  superstition  lays  its  iron  hand  upon  them,  filling  them  with  dread 
alarms.     There  is  to  them  no  God,  no  Christ,  no  heaven. 

But  the  African  missionary  can  also  tell  of  little  groups  of  women,  in- 
creasing in  numbers  from  year  to  year,  to  whom  the  glad  message  has  been 
carried,  who  have  turned  from  darkness  to  light.  She  can  tell  of  other  girls 
like  the  Inanda  princess  who  are  longing  for  a  richer,  fuller  life  than  that 
of  their  parents.  She  can  tell  of  schools  full  to  overflowing,  where  from 
dny  to  day  girls  are  being  trained  by  faithful  teachers  for  life's  duties;  of 
former  pupils  who  are  teaching  in  lonely  schools  ;  of  Christian  mothers  who 
are  striving  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  "  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord;"  of  women  who  testify  among  the  heathen  by  their  lives  and 
words  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  save.  "  So  would  my  glory  be  !"  "  The 
grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away :  but  the  word  of  the 
Lord  enduretli  forever."  This  is  the  word  which  we  ought  to  preach  to  the 
women  of  Africa.     God  help  us  to  be  faithful. 

Laura  C.  Smith. 
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INDIA. 

Seeing  that  "  our  Indian  sisters"  is  an  accepted  phrase,  it  seems  an  anom- 
4ily  to  make  an  appeal  for  the  women  in  India.  Since,  however,  there  are 
sisters  and  sisters,  there  may  be  reason  for  a  few  words  to  show  why  the 
sisters  who  are  far  off  can  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  help  of  those  in  this 
favored  country. 

First,  physically.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight,  even  among  the  high-caste  women, 
to  see  a  well-developed,  erect,  graceful 
woman,  with  a  clear,  pretty  brown  skin, 
but  she  is  handicapped,  nevertheless,  by 
heredity  and  custom — she  has  no  constitu- 
tion. How  can  she,  with  a  child  mother, 
child  grand-mother  and  all  her  female 
ancestry  in  their  teens. ^  In  the  training  of 
a  little  girl  there  are  some  things  unspeak- 
able which  undermine  her  physically  and 
morally ;  she  herself  may  know  the  throes 
of  childbirth  while  a  little  girl  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen.  Most  girls  must  leave  the 
home  and  mother  love  to  be  trained  by 
the  mother-in-law  before  they  are  eight 
years  old.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  the  number  of  physical  wrecks  is 
not  much  lower  than  that  of  healthy, 
well-developed  women.  With  exceptions, 
the  women  are  old  while  their  sisters  in 
this   country  are    in    their  prime. 

Second,  mentally.  In  cities  and  towns 
where  Christianity  and  education  have 
entered  it  is  no  longer  a  saying  that  '*  a 
woman  has  no  mind ;  one  can  as  well 
try  to  teach  the  cattle  in  the  field."  But 
there  are  thousands  of  even  educated 
men  who  will  not  have  their  wives  and 
daughters  taught.  With  the  government 
and  missionary  schools  for  girls  full  of 
bright  little  ones  who  can  read,  write  and 
make  little  dabs  at  history,  geography  and 
arithmetic,  no  one  can  gainsay  that  there  is  a  little  hindu  sister. 
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such  a  thing  as  a  female  niiiul.    But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  just  as  the  Hindu  girl's 
mind  begins    to    open    like  the  petals  of   an  exquisite  bud  it  must  close 
again.     The  books  are  laid  away  and  the  head  and  mind  are  swathed  in  the 
old  bandages  of  custom,  in  the  gossip  and  reality  of  housewifely  duties. 
Here   and   there  there  are  happy  exceptions :  the  husband   teaches  his  own 
wife  when  he  can  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his  own  will  in  the  matter,  or 
even  the  missionary  lady   who    supervised    the  school  where  the  girl  was 
taught  may  now  enter  her  home  and  continue  the  English  and  tlie  Bible. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  have  schools  for  married  women,  but  they  have 
not  lasted  long. 

Morally  and  spiritually  ? 

Alas  for  our  little  sister !  It  is  a  common  saying  that  "  People  are  no 
better  than  the  gods  whom  they  worship."  In  India  they  are  better,  they 
must  be  better,  or  they  could  not  remain  long  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Little  girls  must  be  better,  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  than  their  sur- 
roundings. The  atmosphere  which  envelops  them  we  would  call  immoral 
in  every  sense,  but  this  is  from  our  Christian  point  of  view. 

Fau)iliarity  with  words  and  acts  that  would  be  horrible  for  American 
children  is  so  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Hindu  home  that  although  they  can- 
not but  be  debasing  they  have  not  the  same  immoral  force.  There  are 
virtues  of  love,  tenderness  and  sacrifice  found  blooming  in  some  homes 
where  one  would  not  expect  it,  but  they  seem  exotics  in  the  midst  of  j 
narcotics  or  the  effluvia  of  deadly  growths.  ! 

Little  children  play  or  work  al>out   in   the  house,  and   they  hear  ever}' 
detail  of  marriage,  birth  and  scandal.     They  hear  cursings  and  foul  words 
of  anger  mingled  with  tlie  talk  of  the  day.     A  young  man  dies  in  the  home, 
and  immediately  one  of  the  children  is  seized  and  the  woes  of  widowhood 
are  visited  upon  lier.     The  other  children  play  on  as  before.     They  may 
wonder  and  grieve  for  the  moment,  but  "what  must   be,  must   be,"  and 
their  turn  may  come  next.     A  mother  loses  her  baby  girl  and  she  weeps  ii^ 
silence  ;  a  bov  dies  and  the  whole  family  wail.     A  beloved  father  dies,  an^^ 
the   young   girl  who  comes   from  her    father-in-law's  house   to  attend  tli^ 
funeral  throws  herself  in  an  abandonment  of  sorrow  on  the  form  that  11^^ 
still,  for  she  knows  that  henqeforth  there  will  be  for  her  no  home  to  corm  ^ 
to ;   a  widow  in  bitter  agony  wails  and  wails,  she  beats  against  her  fat^  * 
sometimes  sh^  prefers  death  ;  a  woman  goes  down  the  dark  valley  of  deaths 
Who  helps  all  these.?     Who  gives  pitying  love?     Who  tells  them  of  divim  ^ 
love  and  fellowship  when  the  earthly  is  taken  away?     W^ho  tells  them  c^^ 
the  resurrection  ;  of  the  *'  mansions  above  "  :  of  the  eternal  life?     Who  giv^^ 
them  strength  and  courage  to  live  on  life's  daily  round?     Their  gods?  Thei  ^ 
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Their  kin  ?  No  ;  not  one  ! — unless  some  one  wliose  heart  has  re- 
he  Christ-love ;  some  one  who  has  been  comforted  in  all  tribulation 
jy  might  be  able  to  comfort   them  who  are  in  any  trouble  by  the 

wherewith  they  themselves  have  been  comforted  of  God.  Unless 
lie  can  bring  love  and  comfort  into  the  sad  heart,  the  Hindu  woman 
orrow  and  misery  is  the  most  miserable  of  women.  And  she  is  our 
Shall  we  sit  down  and  weep  with  her?  We  can  weep,  and  we 
p.  Anstice  Abbott. 

JAPAN. 

»even   years   and    more   Japanese  women  and  girls  have  been  my 
y,"    not   be- 

their  charm- 
mers  and  at- 
^  e   looks,    al- 

both  these 
ire   t4*ue,  but 

of  their  in- 
jsire  to  reach 
ligher  things, 
istanding  the 
ly    of    many 

their  charm- 
s  and  attract- 
)  do  not  take 
;e  of  the  real 
ure  which  we 
I  at  they  need, 

which  many 
I  so  earnestly 

e  of  the  small 
towns,  not 
.  Kyoto,  there 
me  years  ago 
Samurai  fam- 
t'ery  comfort- 
ircumstances. 
ier*s  business 
e  selling  of 
and     liquors. 

,  -        ^,  A   CURISTIAN    WORKER    IN  JAPAN,    WITH 

the  daugiiters  mother  x^d  cuv\-ii 
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received  a  common  school  education,  and  before  she  was  sixteen  years  old 
wa»  forced  by  her  father  and  family  friends  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  could 
not  respect.  Love  was  out  of  the  question.  After  a  very  turbulent  year 
of  married  life  he  left  her,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  married  again. 
Her  people  were  greatly  displeased  that  she  did  not  "suit,"  and  oppressed 
her  in  many  ways.  As  a  child  she  detested  her  father's  business,  and  tried 
to  have  him   change  it,  but  he  would  not. 

Poor,  down-trodden,  heart-broken  woman-girl !  What  could  she  do^ 
now  that  her  husband  had  deserted  her,  and  she  did  not  want  to  return 
to    her   father's  house — nor  did  they  want  her.? 

One  of  our  lady  missionaries  had  just  gone  to  live  in  the  town,  and  our  girl 
went  to  live  with  her  and  to  teach  her  Japanese.  At  this  home,  for 
the  first  time,  she  heard  of  that  One  who  said,  '*  Come  unto  Me  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  Little  by  little  she  received  the  truth  and  accepted  Jesus  Qirist 
as  her  own  Saviour.  Not  many  years  after,  she  came  into  our  school,  first 
as  a  pupil,  then  as  a  teacher.  Hers  was  not  an  overflowing,  joyous  life, 
but  she  was  known  everywhere  as  faithful  in  little  things ;  a  faitliful  member 
of  the  church,  a  faithful  Sunday-school  teacher,  constantly  seeking  for  more 
light.  A  few  months  ago  there  came  to  her  an  opportunity  for  larger  use- 
fulness, to  wovk  among  Japanese  girls  in  Honolulu.  Gladly  she  started, 
but  on  the  voyage  sickened  and  died,  after  a  week's  illness,  at  her  friend's 
house.  Just  before  her  death  she  requested  her  friends  to  pray  for  her 
parents,  who  were  not  yet  saved,  and  closing  her  eyes  whispered,  *'  O  Lord 
JcsuH  Christ,  O  my  Saviour,  take  me  now  to  Thee,"  and  was  gone  where 
thoro  arc  no  misunderstandings  nor  sorrows. 

For  i\  year  and  a  lialf  it  was  my  pleasure  to  work  witli  another  of  Ciirist's 
own  disoiplos. 

She  was  a  Hiblo  woman  trained  at  the  Kobe  Bible  scliool,  and  nltliougli 
sho  hail  scon  much  sorrow  in  the  death  of  her  iiusband,  and  conse- 
ijuonl  soparaiioi\  of  her  only  boy,  this  sorrow  drew  her  nearer  to  tlie  Lord. 
UvM  unboundcil  trust  in  the  Lord  at  all  times,  and  her  cheerful  way  of  look- 
inv:  at  thin^^,  wcix*  an  inspiration  to  the  people  among  whom  she  worked. 
Thoro  au^  many  who  will  thank  the  Lord  for  her  strong  faith  and  smiling 
tavw  Sr.o  vvMitinuos  the  s;nno  K>vin*j:,  energetic  Bible  woman,  working  now 
iu  Nh.  ILnula's  church  in  KoIh\  Wloved  by  all.  Thank  God  for  the  Bible 
WvMncn,  can  \  in,:  ti.o  IV^ossovl  Word  to  their  sisters.  Thank  God  for  the 
i.^^nNti.r\  tv\K!uMs  v^t  Lu\»n,  s^^mo  of  whom  have  been  called  to  higher  ser- 
\uc,  t>v^  i:*c.»tci  i\nt  >tir.  1  v?n-*  to  serve  Him.  Friends,  is  it  not  our  privi- 
K  ^^  rul  ''^,i>c>t  }x>\  tv>  wo:k  tor,  to  pmy  for,  to  give  ourselves  to  these 
nn!  'N  \\-sx^  w  :'^  us»  ac  a  :virt  of  the  many  for  whom  Jesus  Christ  p^^^ 
W      Nv  f   ,        ^v^v.  ^  Lucy  E.  Case. 
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TURKEY. 

We  recall  years  ago  an  attempt  at  condolence  with  an  inefficient  though 
sad  mother  who  had  successively  lost  her  four  infants,  and  the  placid  reply, 
"  The  Lord  can  give  more  and  more,"  emphasized  the  low  estimate  of  child- 
life  prevalent  in  the  Orient. 

"  I  never  believed  I  could  so  love  a  daughter — a  child  I  must  rear  to  give 
away," — said  a  young  man  of  liberal  education  who  has  one  ot  the  sweetest 
and  most  efficient  of  our  College  graduates  for  his  wife.  The  new  factor  in 
the  land — the  Christian  home  with  the  educated  mother — makes  to  us  older 
missionaries  the  Arabic  proverb  very  real  which  runs,  '*  Nothing  so  sweet 
as  children,  except  grandchildren."  Children  are  growing  to  be  the  loved, 
appreciated  members  of  the  household  for  what  they  themselves  are. 


GIRL  GRADUATES  IN  TURKEY. 


Tlie  two  elements  most  marked  in  the  development*  of  this  new  state  as 
pertains  to  our  educational  work  are  the  higher  institutions  for  girls  and  the 
kindergarten.  We  are  crippled  for  best  results  in  both  these  departments. 
We  cannot  for  lack  of  a  Kindergarten  Training  Department  keep  up  the 
supply  of  teachers  in  even  our  large  cities  where  the  kindergarten  is  a  part 
of  the  giaded  system  of  schools. 

Who  will  establish  the  Rotating  Kindergarten  Class,  giving  our  mission 
a  qualified  American  instructor  to  do  by  turn  in  connection  with  our  board- 
ing schools  in  Marash,  Aintab,  Adana  and  Hadjin  a  similar  work  to  that 
accomplished  for  the  Smyrna  field  by  Miss  Bartlett?  This  approves  itself 
to  us  as  even  better  than  establishing  the  Training  Department  permanently 
in  any  one  of  our  cities.  Where  is  the  consecrated  musical  instructor  to  fill 
the  deficiency  at  Marash  College  left  by  our  lamented  Miss  Lovell.?  Where 
the  one  for  kindergarten  instruction  ?     Where  the  money  to  send  such  ? 

Woefully  deficient  in  all  the  Christian  homes  of  Turkey — from  Constanti- 
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nople  to  Oorfa,  from  Smyrna  to  Van—  are  we  in  native  literature.  The 
time  is  past  when  there  is  not  some  one  in  even  the  village  home  able  to  read. 
We  can  think  of  our  own  country  homes  one  hundred  years  ago  as  having 
only  the  Bible  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Did  the  kindergarten  and  the 
college  for  women  then  exist  .^  Can  we  in  Turkey  have  a  proper  progress 
with  college  students  returning  to  homes  destitute  of  even  the  weekly 
paper  .^  lam  told  that  is  what  awaits  us  the  coming  year  with  the  debt 
hanging  over  our  Constantinople  Publishing  Department.  Two  thou- 
sand women  in  Oorfa  alone  during  the  past  four  years  have  learned 
to  read.  All  this  through  the  consecrated  efforts  of  Bible  women.  Three 
dollars  a  month  will  support  one  of  these  in  their  simple  waysof  life.  Who 
would  have  that  work  curtailed  ?  Yet  nothing  is  pledged  for  the  continuance 
of  that  blessed  work  next  year.  I  raise  my  eyes  just  now  to  view  our  in- 
describable Rockies,  the  grandeur  of  our  land, 

"  Do  we  after  grandly  seeing 
Only  grandly  living  seek?'* 

CORINNA   ShATTUCK. 

CHINA. 

What  is  going  to  be  done  to  China  ?  The  civilized  world  stands  aghast 
and  speaks  with  bated  breath  of  the  terrible  scenes,  whose  details  will  prob- 
ably ne\'er  be  known.  What  are  the  nations  going  to  do  about  it.^  Echo 
answers,  "What!"  But,  meanwhile,  what  are  the  Christian  women  of 
America  going  to  do?  Will  it  do  to  wait  till  tlie  political  questions  are 
settled  and  the  indemnities  paid  before  the  new  missionary  campaign  is 
planned?  Nay,  rather  let  us  realize  that  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
There  are  stations  where  as  yet  the  reign  of  anarchy  has  not  begun,  and  it 
may  be  aVerted..  Let  every  one  of  these  be  strengthened.  Do  you  realize 
how  much  more  care  and  guidance  those  Christian  women  need  just  now, 
wlien  reports  true  and  false  are  constantly  coming  to  tlieir  ears;  when  their 
relatives  and  friends  are  urging  them  not  to  go  to  church,  or  in  any  way 
identify  themselves  with  Christians,  lest  they  involve  the  whole  family  in 
trouble?  Some  of  them  have  only  been  "  learners"  a  little  while,  and  the 
mists  of  superstition  are  not  yet  all  cleared  away  from  their  minds.  If  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  Christian  love  and  helpfulness  fails  to  surround  them 
will  it  be  strange  if  tlieir  hearts  grow  cold,  and  they  begin  to  doubt  if  they 
have  not  made  a  mistake  in  leaving;  the  traditions  of  their  fathers? 

The  Bible  women  and  day-school  teachers  who  are  living  on  scanty 
washes,  ami  often  in  lonely  places,  now  that  prices  are  high  and  food  i> 
scarce,  and  the  heathen  turn  away  their  faces  from  them  and  refuse  to  listen 
to  their  words — is  there  not  danger  that  they  may  grow  discouraged  ?    And 
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le  children  in  the  schools,  whose  parents  forbid  them  to  go  any  longer,  and 
ke  from  them  the  Bibles  they  are  just  learning  to  love — is  there  nothing 

be  done  for  them?  How  can  the  already  overworked  missionaries  carry 
ese  added  burdens  if  you  do  not  iiold  up  their  hands  and  send  them  the 
^cded  reinforcements?  Great  needs  are  arising  which,  were  unthought  of 
Hen  the  carefully  prepared  estimates  were  sent  in  ;  and  do  you  know  what 

costs  missionaries  to  refuse  requests 
hich  ought  to  be  granted?  And  have 
»ii  thought  of  the  wives  and  ciiildren 
ft  behind  them  by  the  multitudes  of 
£oxers  "  in  their  country  homes,  when, 
scouraged  by  famine  and  poverty,  they 
ere  deceived  and  persuaded  to  join  the 
nks  to  drive  out  the  Western  barbarians, 
hose  presence  they  supposed  had  angered 
le  gods  and  made  them  withhold  the 
^ded  rains?  The  promises  of  protec- 
>n  from  foreign  bullets  have  proved  false, 
id  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  husbands 
id  fathers  and  brothers  are  strewn  upon 
»«  barren  plains,  that  no  one  is  left  to 
iltivate.     The  women  and  children  wait 

vain  for  their  return.  Shall  we  not 
ty  them  in  their  ignorance  and  poverty, 
id  carry  them  the  Bread  from  Heaven? 
Oh,  friends,  this  is  no  time  for  discour- 
rement  or  for  hesitation !  China*s  day 
redemption  is  drawing  nigh  ;  it  is  being 
liered  in  by  the  crowning  of  the  martyrs 
liom  your  prayers  and  your  money  and  your  efforts  have  helped  to  save. 
At,  oh !  this  work  has  all  been  done  on  such  a  pitifully  small  scale.  In 
ese  days  of  anguish  God  is  speaking  in  thunder  tones  to  the  Christian 
Omen  of  America,  saying,  '*  Go  forward  !  "  Very  soon  the  calls  from  the 
Orkers  in  China,  too,  will  be  louder  than  ever  before :  calls  for  money. 
Us  for  workers  and  calls  for  prayer  and  sympathy.  May  you  be  ready 
'th  glad   hearts  to  answer  "  yes."  Ella  J.  Newton. 

MICRONESIA. 

I  speak  for  those  through  service  for  whom  has  come  the  truest  happiness 

^  life  has  known — the  women  of  Micronesia, 

**Is  it,  after  all,  worth  while,"  I  have  been  asked,  "to  spend  so  much 
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money  and  life  on  them  ?     Are  they  not  too  degraded  to  make  real  develop- 
ment possible?  " 

Worth  while F  Can  any  one  of  us  dare  say  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour 
of  men  one  soul  is  of  less  value  than  another?  Are  not  these  among  the 
»*  little  ones*'  for  whom  Christ  died?     The  very  least  among  them,  it  may 

be,  through  isolation,  through 
lack  of  natural  endowmentt 
through  Uie  influences  of  ^ner- 
ations  of  a  low  form  of  heathen- 
ism, beside  the  teeming  mil- 
lions of  China  and  India  a 
mere  handful, — the  few  sheep 
gone  astray, — ^}-et  are  they  less 
precious  to  the  heart  of  tl)C 
Shepherd  of  souls,  whose  part- 
ing promise  was  of  one  fold 
into  which  all  should  be broughtf 
His  parting  prayer  a  petition 
for  this  wider  flock,  embracing 
even  **  the  least  of  these"? 

But  is  real  development possi- 
.ble  to  these  women  ?  Ah,  that 
is  the  wonder  of  the  grace  of 
God  !  In  the  darkened  life  of 
every  island  girl  born  into  an 
atmosphere  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  and  moral  vileness 
lies  hidden  the  germ  of  woman- 
hood, with  all  its  noble  possi- 
bilities. The  soul  is  not  dead,  j 
but  sleeping ;  and  some  day* 
reached  by  the  a  wakening  touch 
of  the  love  of  Christ,  that  soul 
is  brought  under  the  trans- 
forming power  of  the  Spirit  of  purity  and  holiness,  and  we  mar\'el  asv*"^ 
watch  the  daily  development  in  faithfulness,  in  patience,  in  truth,  in  moral 
courao^e,  in  spirituality,  in  all  those  graces  of  womanhood  which  Christianity 
alone  can  bring. 

And  how  many  times  has  God  permitted  us  to  witness  this  marvelous 
change  !      Look  at  Batetiba,  the  first  from  our  school-home  to  enter  the  eter- 
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al  life,  giving  us,  as  she  passed,  a  glinipse  into  its  glory  wliich  is  an  abid- 
ig  legacy  ;  at  Lijebar,  the  lielpful  wife  and  devoted  mother,  the  faithful 
uide  of  the  women  who  are  beginning  dimly  to  see  the  light ;  at  Maria,  for 
ine  years  zealously  training,  with  watchful  earnestness,  a  band  of  girls  as 
andidates  for  the  Kusaie  School,  while  she  cares  for  her  own  growing 
imily.  See  Tibora  and  Miriam,  Ana  and  Limwot,  Abana,  Teria,  Tebeau, 
(oaia,  and  many  more — some  of  whom  have  even  known  what  it  means  to 
nffer  persecution  for  the  name  of  Christ — living  quiet,  steadfast  lives  as 
/ives,  mothers  and  teachers,  their  Christian  homes,  in  a  land  which  has  no 
/ord  for  home,  as  little  centers  of  light  in  the  darkness.  In  these  homes  lies 
mr  hope  for  Micronesia ;  in  the  earnest,  womanly  lives,  transformed  through 
he  power  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  kept  by  his  grace,  lies  the  strongest 
argument  for  Christianity ;  and  in  their  children  we  see  already  the  finer 
strain  which  gives  us  hope  for  tlie  generations  yet  unborn. 

And  so  I  plead  for  more  abundant  opportunity  and  a  richer  blessing, 
through  your  more  generous  help  and  sympathy,  for  the  women  of  Micro- 
nesia, remembering  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

Sarah  L.  Garland. 

MEXICO. 

The  position  of  women  in  Mexico  is  by  no  means  so  restricted  or  degraded 
as  in  many  mission  lands.  The  change  in  her  social  status  has  been  very 
marked  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  even.  This  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  closer  communication  between  the  two  countries,  the  introduction 
of  many  progressive  ideas  from  the  United  States,  and  the  presence  of  so 
many  Americans  in  the  country,  missionaries  among  others. 

The  government  is  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  education  of  its  girls,  and 
3  few  have  even  been  admitted  to  the  professions, — one  to  the  law,  and  at 
kast  one,  perhaps  more,  to  medicine. 

If,  then,  their  condition  socially  and  intellectually  is  improving  through  the 
provision  of  their  own  liberal  government,  what  is  the  appeal  that  these  dark- 
^yed  daugiiters  of  the  south  make  to  us?  The  appeal  of  those  who,  havinc^ 
^en  in  bondage  all  their  lives  6y  reason  of  fear  ^  are  in  need  of  the  good 
tidings  of  a  Father's  love  as  revealed  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

An  appeal  for  the  Word  of  God,  without  which  they  are  surely  starving ; 
''n  appeal  for  the  knowledge  of  a  life  "hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  possible 
^»ily  to  those  who  know  how  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace  in  secret  with- 
out the  intervention  of  priest  or  saint.  In  short,  for  all  that  a  pure,  true 
Qiristianity  can  give  of  light  and  peace  and  freedom  do  they  look  to  us, 
^or  should  we  deny  them. 

The  changed  lives  of  those  who  have  been  gathered  into  our  ChrUtv^vw 
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boarding  schools,  brought  daily  in  contact  with  the  sweet  influence  of  coi 
crated  Christian  teachers ;  the  new  hope  and  briglitness  visible  in  the  fa 
and  whole  aspect  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  hard  and  sordid  and  ho 
less,  before  they  knew  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christians  and  the  compani< 
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ship  of  the  Saviour, — the  sweet  faith  and  earnest  striving  of  the  dear  childr 
thus  trained  by  Cliristian  mothers,  all  testify  to  the  great  need  that  our  Sou! 
eru  sisters  have  of  the  "truth"  tliat  has  made  us  '*free." 

G.  C.  Eaton. 
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CHINA. 

PROGRESS  IN  PAO-TING-FU. 

AS  SEEN  FOUR  MONTHS  AGO. 

BV   MISS   MARY    S.    MORRILL. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  service  thiat  marks  a  forward  movement  in  our  Pao- 
ting-fu  church — the  ordination  of  two  deaconesses.  During  the  sessions  of 
the  Congregational  Association  held  just  before  the  Easter  Conference  the 
matter  was  considered,  and  there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice  on  the  part  of 
the  native  pastors  and  helpers.  I  remember  how  during  my  first  year  in 
China  my  Western  independence  rebelled  against  being  obliged  to  sit  behind 
a  stuff}'  old  curtain  during  Sunday  services  and  not  see  the  preacher's  face. 
I  used  to  fancy  I  could  better  grasp  those  unintelligible  sounds  could  I  see 
the  mouth  that  was  hurling  them  forth.  I  managed  to  control  my  desire  to 
cut  peepholes  in  the  cloth,  and  comforted  myself  by  prophetic  visions  of  the 
day  when  the  protection  would  be  no  longer  needed.  That  room  was  about 
sixteen  feet  square,  and  for  a  time  we  were  not  crowded,  unless  it  chanced 
^o  be  a  heathen  feast  day,  when  some  of  the  country  people  would  come  in 
^o  get  an  eye-opener.  The  rough  wooden  benches  were  not  conducive  to 
^ase;  they  were  puritanical  in  their  uncomfortableness,  but  our  audiences 
^ere  not  critical.  As  the  months  went  by,  the  seats  behind  and  before  the 
Curtain  were  just  packed,  yet  we  could*  always  find  room  for  one  more,  and 
^t  was  an  unwritten  law  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  pass  out  before  the 
^rvice  was  over.  But  one  beautiful  Sabbath,  in  the  effort  to  seat  some 
^omen,  one  old  lady  trod  on  the  veil  and  tore  it  from  the  rings.  It  was 
^rawn  back  for  that  day,  and  somehow  it  never  was  repaired.  I  had  the 
oversight  of  the  chapel  then,  and  it  was  never  convenient  to  repair  that  rent 
naade,  not  by  the  "envious  dagger"  but  by  the  little  shoe. 

Our  present  chapel  is  not  less  than  thirty-five  by  fifty  feet,  and  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  fully  four  hundred.  During  our  Conference  we  put  in  extra 
5cats,  and  I  have  had  hard  work  to  find  places  for  late  comers.  Some  of  the 
niissionaries  from  other  stations  thought  we  were  almost  extravagant  in  our 
views  when  we  built  it,  but  we  never  regret  it  when  we  look  at  our  average 
Congregation.  The  men  and  boys  have  their  seats  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  the  women  and  girls,  separated  from  them  only  by  a  broad  aisle,  sit 
On  the  south  side.  All  have  an  uninterrupted  Christian  view  of  the  minister 
of  the  day. 

As  I  watched  Mrs.  Tu  and  Mrs.  Kao  kneel  for  the  ordaining  prayer,  a 
panorama  of  what  the  years  had  brought  to  them  and  tp  other  women  in  the 
church  rolled  past  my  mental  vision.  Twenty-two  girls  with  unbound  feet 
^iftre  occupying  the  front  seats  where  once  we  had  only  ten^  atvd  Vi>3l  >5Kt^fc  ^^ 
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those  could  then  show  the  badge  of  the  *'  Heavenly  Foot  Society."  There 
are  ten  women  in  addition  who  bear  witness  to  their  awakened  consciences, 
and  there  are  others  who  are  feeling  uneasy  because  they  cannot  quite  make 
up  their  minds  to  snap  their  bands  asunder. 

The  very  preachers  who  could  not  look  at  the  women  in  their  congrega- 
tions those  long-ago  days, — they  seem  now  never  to  have  existed, — to-day 
gravely  request  the  sisters  to  offer  prayer  or  speak,  as  the  Spirit  may  direct; . 
they  may  even  call  upon  these  women  by  name,  and  they  respond  at  once; 
and  may  I  add  that  they  do  it  generally  quite  as  much  to  edification  as  do  the 
men  ?  At  first  voices  trembled,  and  there  were  cases  of  serious  heart  mis- 
placement, but  these  are  rarer  with  every  Conference. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  development  of  Christian  character  ?  We  often 
get  discouraged  and  look  on  our  work  from  the  wrong  side,  seeing  the  fail- 
ures and  imperfections  of  those  we  work  the  hardest  for ;  then  comes  a  land- 
mark like  yesterday,  and  we  see  what  the  Lord  has  been  working  in  the 
lives  around  us.  I  think  when  He  lets  in  these  seasons  of  encouragement 
upon  us,  of  what  surprises  we  shall  find  in  heaven. 

Mrs.  Kao,  you  know,  is  our  city  Bible  woman.  Mrs.  Pierson  still  has 
some  of  the  gambling  cards  that  she  threw  aside  when  she  became  t 
Christian  and  found  that  the  catechism  and  the  gospel  more  than  filled 
some  of  the  hours  which  she  had  idled  nway  in  gossip  and  cards.  She  clungto 
her  pipe  for  three  years  after  I  first  knew  her.  But  one  spring  we  decided  to 
send  some  of  our  women  to  the  Chinese  lectures  given  prior  to  our  annual 
meeting  at  Tung-cho.  Her  conscience  and  her  friends  had  reproved  her 
many  times  for  that  little  indulgence.  She  felt  ashamed  to  carry  her  tobacco 
with  her,  and  left  it  at  home,  expecting  to  miss  it  fearfully.  The  Lord  saw 
that  she  was  willing  to  give  it  up  and  he  made  the  sacrifice  an  easy  one,  foft 
as  she  told  me  after  her  return  to  the  station,  *'  He  never  let  me  miss  it  one 
bit."  The  next  thing  He  asked  her  to  give  him  was  her  daughter's  feet. 
What  a  rebellious  state  she  was  in  over  that !  It  lasted  from  September  until 
March.  I  did  not  talk  much  with  her  about  it  after  the  first,  but  I  did  talk 
to  the  Lord.  At  last  she  showed  signs  of  relenting,  and  tried  to  make  conh 
promises  as  to  the  time  and  place  for  removing  the  bandages.  That  wis 
hard  for  me,  but  I  did  not  grant  her  an  inch  of  ground.  It  was  in  her  own 
home  and  with  her  own  hands  that  she  had  manacled  the  child,  and  there 
must  the  fetters  be  taken  off.  So  it  was  finally,  after  much  talk  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Kao  and  her  husband.  After  the  shoes  and  stockings  were  made 
and  on,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  was  the  happiest,  the  girl  or 
her  parents.  The  .girl  finally  went  to  Peking  and  entered  the  BridgoMUi 
School,  as  she  was  able  to  pass  an  understanding  examination,  and  is  now  t 
sweet  girl  graduate,  having  completed  her  course  last  twelfth  moon. 
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I  think,  too,  that  once  Mrs.  Kao  would  have  accepted  this  position  in  a 
'very  different  spirit,  for  she  is  becoming  very  humble  and  sweet.  She  has 
gifts  in  certain  lines  of  work  quite  different  from  those  of  our  other  two 
Bible  women. 

I  may  not  say  more  concerning  the  Boxers  in  this  letter  than  that  their 
presence  undoubtedly  gave  us  a  smaller  attendance  among  the  women,  at 
least,  than  we  siiould  otherwise  have  had.  Then,  too,  the  poor  harvests  of 
last  year  necessitated  the  selling  of  many  animals,  and  the  women  could  not 
take  the  long  tramps  that  the  men  did.  One  of  a  group  from  an  outstation 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  away  said  in  answer  to  my  regrets  that  some 
dear  women  could  not  be  with  us,  '*  Some  day,  teacher,  they  will  all  have 
feet  like  yours,  and  can  go  where  they  please." 

Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Chang,  the  old  lady  who  unbound  her  feet  just 
after  the  Christmas  Conference  ?     She  was  sixty-five  years  old  and  the  only 
Christian  in  her  village,  and  I  had  some  fears  lest  she  might  not  hold  out. 
But  in  February  a  Bible  woman  and  I  went  to  see  her.     She  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  known  that  we  were  coming,  and  she  came  to  her  gate  to  receive 
us  wearing  the  large  shoes  that  she  purchased  here.     She  walked  in  to  the 
Easter  meeting,  smilingly  happy  over  her  dress  reform  and  the  ease  with 
which  she  had  taken  that  walk  over  the  long,  dusty  road.     Nor  was  that  all 
her  fruit.     She  gave  me  a  little  bunch  of  cash,  saying :  **  TMs  is  my  tobacco 
*noney.     I  want  it  to  go  to  help  some  other  woman  get  the  gospel  that  has 
been  given  to  me."     Then  I  remembered  how  she  had  declared  that  she  was 
going  to  give  up  smoking,  too,  and  I  had  presumed  to  feel  a  little  skeptical 
«8  to  her  ability  to  deny  herself.     The   pipe   is  such  a  solace  to  these  old 
Chinese  women.      Another  had  made  the  same  sacrifice,  and  put  into  my 
hand  her  cash  with  such  a  smiling  face.     Only  a  few  dirty  Chinese  cash,  in 
value  not  more  than  ten  cents  in  American  gold,  but  the  Recording  Angel 
does  not  reckon  thus  the  money  that  is   cast  into  the  Lord's  treasury.     I 
think  that  beneath  it  will  be  written  the  legend,   **  She  hath  done  what  she 
could."     We  are  being  constantly  reminded  by  the  home  papers  of  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  chewing  gum  and  tobacco  expenditure  and  missionary 
contributions.     I  am  glad  my  two  old  friends  cannot  read  English.     I  should 
not  like  them  to  know  that  so  many  Americans  thought  first  of  their  tempo- 
rary gratification,  and  last  of  their  neighbors*  eternal  good.   Said  Mrs.  Chang : 
**  Every  time  I  wanted  to  buy  tobacco,  I  just  laid  aside  the  cash  and  hoped 
it  would  go  to  make  some  other  woman  better.     The  smoke  only  lasts  a 
moment."     Some  other  women  hearing  about  our  little  Pao-ting*fu  auxiliary 
abo  Riade  an  Easter  offering  in  addition  to  their  regular  church  contribu- 
tbn. 


-  To  gve  lights  to  tbefw  that  sit  in  darKoess  *f^^' 

VILLAGE  WORK  NEAR  TUNG-CHO. 
THE  HAPPY  WORD  OF  LAST  WINTER. 
FOR   CHRISTIAN    ENDSAVORERS. 
.  BY   MISS   ABBIB   G.    CHAPIN. 

The  winter  has  not  held  as  much  of  country  work  as  I  had  planned, 
owing  to  some  trouble  with  my  throat,  but  there  has  been  plenty  to  do  at 
Tung-cho  with  our  station  classes  and  day  schools.  Now,  however,  the 
Lord  has  given  new  strength,  and  I  have  been  able  to  do  a  week's  work  in 
the  Nui-pao-tun  district,  and  am  out  here  for  ten  days,  hoping  to  come 
again  in  a  few  weeks  and  hold  a  station  class.  I  did  not  bring  the  Bible 
woman,  Mrs.  Chao,  this  time,  as  Mrs.  Kao,  mother  of  Mrs.  Li,  the  helper's 
wife  out  here,  asked  to  come  and  help  me  and  visit  her  daughter  at  the 
same  time.  As  she  would  naturally  be  entertained  by  the  family,  I,  too,  am 
living  with  them  ;  when  Mrs.  Chao  comes  we  have  generally  lived  by  our- 
selves. They  consider  it  easy  to  entertain  guests  during  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  as  they  all  cook,  at  New  Year's,  enough  to  last  at  least  half  the 
month,  of  corn  or  millet  flour  balls  stufied  with  beans  and  steamed,  and 
sticky  pudding  of  rice  or  glutinous  millet  full  of  dates  and  beans,  and  also 
different  kinds  6f  breads  and  .meats  which  can  be  warmed  up  by  steamii^' 
The  heathen  do  no  sewing  before  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  and  very  little 
otiier  work  ;  the  almost  universal  occupation  is  gambling. 

We  came  on  Saturday.  As  Sunday  was  communion  Sabbatii  Mr.  Wilder 
came  out  from  Tung-cho  on  his  wheel.     He  preached  a  very  earnest  sermon 
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to  the  little  company,  and  about  fifteen  partook  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  he  laid  before  them  the  call  for  help  whicli  had  come 
from  the  persecuted  Christians  of  our  Shantung  churches,  who  have  been 
despoiled  and  driven  from  their  homes  by  tlie  Boxers — that  sect  which  is  so 
rampant  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  and  which  the  government  has  thus 
fiir  proved  either  unable  or  secretly  unwilling  to  check.  He  also  told  them 
of  the  efforts  of  a  small  company  of  Christians  in  a  neighboring  district  to 
build  a  little  house  of  worship,  to  cost  about  $250,  and  how  they  need  help 
to  accomplish  it.  It  was  touching  to  see  them  respond  to  these  calls,  eacli 
wanting  to  have  his  little  share,  some  even  who  are  not  yet  church  members. 
I  think  I  have  written  you  of  tlie  blind  man  who  plays  the  baby  organ,  and 
18  in  other  ways  such  a  help  in  the  work  here.  He  was  tiught  to  play  and 
read  by  Mr.  Murray's  system  for  Chinese  blind  at  the  school  in  Peking,  but 
best  of  all,  he  learned  to  know  Christ  there  and  is  now  a  colporteur. 

The  other  services  of  the  day  were  a  women's  prayer  meeting  and  a  study 
of  the  Sunday-school  lesson  together.  The  latter  was  much  disturbed  by  a 
great  beating  of  gongs  and  firing  of  crackers  out  on  the  street,  which  at- 
tracted a  crowd  to  watch  the  passing  of  a  **  society,"  with  their  stilt  walkers 
and  grotesque  figures  waving  banners  and  clanging  cymbals*  These  socie- 
ties are  companies  of  men  who  club  together,  collect  large  sums  of  money 
from  their  respective  villages  to  buy  the  paraphernalia  and  incense,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  practice  in  the  above-mentioned  performances,  to  the  delight 
and  entertainment  of  the  people,  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month  go  to  a  large 
temple  and  burn  quantities  of  incense.  It  is  all  done  in  the  name  of  religion, 
but  there  is  g^*eat  rivalry  between  said  societies,  and  often  a  free  fight  for  the 
first  place  at  the  temple,  resulting  in  wounded  men  and  smashed-up  idols. 

On  this  trip  we  were  to  visit  near  villages.  We  went  to  two  on  Monday, 
in  each  of  which  is  one  Christian  family.  At  one  of  these  the  man  of  the 
house  is  just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  his 
love  and  gratitude  toward  the  preacher  with  whom  we  were  staying,  and 
other  Christians  who  had  traveled  back  and  forth,  the  three  miles  or  more, 
to  help  nurse  or  take  things  to  him.  Thoughtfulness  and  disinterested  kind- 
ness are  none  too  common  among  the  heathen,  and  make  a  practical  text  for 
preaching  Christianity.  Among  the  neighbors  who  came  in  to  listen  while 
we  had  a  meeting  with  the  family  and  afterwards  preached  was  one  old 
woman  who  kept  declaring,  •*  Yes,  it's  all  the  same  thing ;  you  are  religious 
in  this  way  and  I  in  my  way.  I  go  to  many  far-away  temples  and  moun- 
tains to  bum  incense  for  others."  When  we  tried  to  show  her  the  mistake 
she  was  making,  she  would  insist,  "  Oh,  I  am  guided  and  impelled  to  it  by 
the  gods." 
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Tuesday  our  village  was  one  we  had  visited  but  once  before.  The  family 
are  interested  but  have  not  dared  as  yet  to  come  out  boldly  as  Christians. 
A  large  crowd  of  neighbors  gathered.  It  seemed  as  though  they  were  not  as 
much  impressed  with  the  gospel  truths  we  brought  them  as  with  the  fact 
that  we  were  after  all  not  the  frightful  beings  which  many  believed  us  to  be, 
— in  fact,  were  "  quite  like  themselves,"  and  seemed  to  be  "doers  of  good 
deeds  and  preachers  of  a  good  doctrine."  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
us  of  the  awful  stories  which  are  repeated  about  us  and  which  they  had 
believed. 

The  next  day's  visit,  I  must  confess,  I  did  not  anticipate.  Poor  old  Mr. 
Tsao  is  the  only  Christian  in  the  place  and  welcpmes  us  to  his  house  to  work, 
but  his  old  wife  is  not  with  him  in  these  things ;  she  makes  it  most  unpleas- 
ant for  him  and  most  difficult  for  us  by  her  bare  civility  and  sarcastic  manner. 
We  cannot  bear,  however,  to  miss  the  opportunity  for  speaking  the  blessed 
message  to  those  who  will  listen,  and  this  time  the  Lord  shamed  our  fears 
by  giving  us  a  group  of  unusually  interested  listeners.  One  incident  of  the 
visit  revealed  an  odd  superstition.  When  we  arrived  we  found  the  door 
locked  and  the  old  woman  away  at  a  neighbor's  gambling.  When  called 
back,  she  asked  us  into  a  relative's  house  next  door,  and  we  heard  her  tell 
some  one  that  she  had  locked  her  son-in-law  into  her  own  house.  On  being 
questioned,  she  explained  that  her  daughter  and  husband,  who  were  then 
visiting  them,  had  been  invited  out  for  the  day  to  a  neighboring  village.  The 
girl  had  gone,  but  the  husband  finally  refused,  and  lay  down  to  take  a  nap. 
As  it  was  the  15th  of  the  first  month  of  the  new  year,  it  would  be  very  bad 
luck  for  them  to  dine  in  separate  places  that  day ;  so  she  had  secured  the 
wilful  young  fellow  until  she  could  send  for  his  wife  and  bring  her  back. 

The  widow  Tien  *' Field,"  to  whose  house  we  went  on  Thursday  is  a 
dear,  earnest  Christian,  living  alone  with  her  young  daughter  who  will  soon 
be  married.  She  is  in  poor  health  ;  a  brother  of  hers,  also  a  Christian,  tills 
her  little  field,  and  by  careful  living  she  manages  to  get  along.  Both  mother 
and  daughter  were  in  our  station  class  here  last  year,  so  we  heard  them  read 
and  were  pleased  to  see  how  much  they  had  kept  of  what  they  had  at  that 
time  learned.  Still  more  gratifying  was  the  proof  of  their  attempting  to  help 
others,  for  we  found  two  or  three  among  the  neighbors  who  had  been  taught 
several  pages  of  the  little  Gospel  Primer. 

On  Friday  the  helper  took  us  to  visit  old  Mr.  Wang,  the  ex-idolmaker. 
It  is  now  several  years  since  he  gave  up  his  profession  and  became  a  follower 
of  Christ.  He  and  his  little  grandson,  the  one  eighty  and  the  other  eight 
years  old,  live  all  alone,  and  as  they  cannot  often  go  the  five  miles  to  church, 
we  were  sorry  to  find  them  away.     We  went  to  a  new  village  some  miles 
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distant  to  which  we  had  been  invited  by  an  old  woman  who  attended  our 
hist  Tungcho  station  class.  She  was  also  away,  but  after  some  hesitation 
her  relatives  invited  us  in.  They  were  a  crowd  of  poor,  rough  villagers, 
but  listened  well  and  seemed  to  take  in  some  things,  so  we  were  thankful  for 
the  new  opening. 

We  have  just  had  word  of  a  wonderful  and  blessed  revival  going  on  in 
Peking,  and  are  waiting  upon  God  that  the  showers  may  reach  even  to  us. 
Surely  He  has  been  preparing  us  for  some  great  blessing  in  the  recent 
sorrows  which  have  come !     Pray  for  us. 


HELPS  FOR  LEADERS.— CONCERNING  MISSIONARY  BOXES. 

FOR  JAPAN. 

When  asked  if  she  likes  to  receive  missionary  boxes  in  Japan,  one  worker 
answers  "  Yes,  if  tliey  contain  articles  worth  more  than  we  have  to  pay  for 
freight,  duty  and  other  expenses.  As  we  never  encourage  the  Japanese  to  put 
on  American  dress  we  cannot  use  articles  of  clothing,  as  in  some  other 
countries.  At  one  time  we  had  a  box  sent  containing  old  Sunday-school 
quarterlies,  a  few  picture  papers,  and  a  quantity  of  Sunday-school  books, 
such  as  they  had  when  my  father  was  young.  The  only  things  we  could  use 
were  the  picture  papers,  and  the  freight  was  several  dollars." 

The  missionary's  pocket-book  should  never  be  made  to  pay  for  any  box 
sent,  and  we  are  glad  to  think  that  those  who  read  this  series  of  articles  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  that  error,  or  that  of  selecting  useless 
material  for  the  contents. 

For  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  following  lists  we  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Gordon,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pettee  and  Miss  Alice  P.  Adams. 

All  three  of  these  ladies  ask  for  the  sewing  and  writing  materials  wanted 
everywhere,  but  one  adds,  **  not  copy  books."  All  ask  for  dolls,  and  agree 
in  adding,  "  simply  dressed  dolls,  "and  "  small  dolls,"  the  light-haired 
ones  being  more  admired.  The  handsome  dolls  in  their  elaborate  toi- 
lettes are  never  sufficient  in  number  for  all  claimants,  and  two  or  three 
little  girls  cannot  be  singled  out  as  recipients.  For  the  kindergarten  scholars 
the  tiny  dolls  costing  a  cent  apiece  and  dressed  with  ribbon,  a  narrow 
piece  being  tied  round  the  waist  for  a  sash,  are  great  prizes.  Larger 
dolls  for  older  girls  are  wanted,  but  all  simply  dressed.  Bright  colors  are 
very  attractive  to  the  Japanese.     Cards  and  scrap-books  are  in  great  demand. 

Blank  visiting  cards  may  easily  be  made  of  great  use.  Tie  a  piece 
of  ribbon  into  the  corner,  or  ornament  with  a  decalcomania  or  scrap 
picture,  or  with  a  paint  brush,  if  so  gifted,  and  leave  a  space  on  which 
the   missionary  can  write  a  text.     '*  We  want  anything  in  the   shape   of 
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a   bag,"   says  one,    "and   any   kind  of  box  for  the  school  children  to  use 
for  their  writing  materials."     Bookmarks  of  all  sorts  are  desirable  presents. 
Great  use  can  be  made  of  the  Perry  or  similar  pictures  if  sent  mounted. 
The   subjects  should  be  the   Life  of  Christ,  copies  of  famous  paintings, 
views  of  places    and   portraits.     Avoid   pictures   of  angels  and   of  nude 
figures.     Gingham  squares  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  size,  and  hemmed, 
and  larger  pieces  a  3'ard  square,  with  a  very  fine  hem,  or  not  hemmed  at  all, 
are  variously  useful.     The  large  ones  are  used  as  aprons,  the  small  ones  for 
wrapping  and  carrying  various  articles.     Games,  not  requiring  a  knowledge 
of  English,  like  lotto,  letters,  or  parchesi ;    Tam-o'shanter  caps  and  mittens 
for  little  children  and  babies ;  soap  and  soap  boxes ;  combs  (no  brushes) ; 
hair  ribbons;  bed  socks,  without  a  sole  ;  cheap  handkerchiefs,  white  for  the 
women,  colored  borders  for  children ;  Christmas-tree  decorations ;  colored 
cotton  shirts  for  the  boys ;  babies*  bibs — all  these  will  find  a  welcome  in 
Japan. 


Srraps  from  nur  WLtsxh  ^askd 


Contributions  Once  more  we  are  compelled  to  report  a  falling  off  in 

FOR  THE  Month,  our  monthly  contributions — the  amount  being  $482.76 
less  than  for  the  same  month  in  1S99.  The  falling  off  for  ten  months  of  the 
financial  year,  aside  from  the  large  gift  for  a  particular  building  last  year,  is 
now  $1,254.82,  to  which  we  must  again  add  the  increase  in  appropriation 
of  $5,557.14.  We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  raising  nearly 
$7,000  more  than  was  given  last  year  in  the  remaining  two  months  of  our 
financial  year.  From  past  experience  we  know  that  the  women  in  our 
churches  are  capable  of  assuming  difficult  tasks  and  of  bringing  them  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  and  we  are  sure  this  financial  problem  will  not 
prove  too  great  for  them.  The  past  year  has  shown  to  all  the  world  our 
missionaries  in  a  marvelous  light.  In  the  midst  of  pestilence,  famine,  fire 
and  sword  they  have  shown  a  fortitude  and  courage,  an  energy  and  patience 
that  are  the  admiration  of  all.  Shall  we  in  our  comfortable  homes  and 
beautiful  surroundings  fail  them  in  this  hour  of  sore  need?  We  cannot 
believe  this  of  our  constituency.  There  must  be,  with  God's  help,  some 
way  to  make  good  our  promises  to  them  by  an  increase  of  gifls.  Let  us 
search  for  this  way  until  we  find  it. 
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Our  Missionaries         No  doubt  every  one  of  our  readers  is  rejoicing  with  all 
IN  China.  the  world  that  tlie  siege  of  Peking  has  been  raised,  and 

that  all  our  twenty-four  missionaries,  with  their  eleven  children,  were  found 
safe  and  well.  At  the  time  of  writing — September  15th — we  are  waiting 
with  what  patience  we  can  bring  to  bear  for  the  particulars  of  the  long 
imprisonment.  Meanwhile  thanksgivings  by  the  thousands  are  going  up  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  wliose  loving  care  has  kept  our  friends  through 
dangers  of  all  kinds^-known  and  unknown.  We  wish  we  might  feel  as 
relieved  for  all  of  our  missionaries  in  China,  those  in  Pao-ting-fu  and  the 
Shansi  Mission.  The  only  direct  news  received  by  the  Board  from  Pao-ting- 
fu  reads :  **  Messenger  sent  Pao-ting-fu,  returns.  Presbyterian  missionaries 
killed  June  30.  Congregational  and  China  Inland  July  ist."  A  dispatch 
received  in  Wasliington  about  the  same  time,  though  quite  indistinct  so  far 
as  it  could  be  made  out,  said  that  some  one — possibly  Mr.  Pitkin — was 
killed  trying  to  keep  the  mob  out  of  the  compound,  and  that  Miss  Morrill 
and  Miss  Gould  were  taken  to  the  Boxer  headquarters  and  killed.  The 
message,  of  course,  gave  great  cause  for  anxiety,  but  yet  the  Board 
officers  did  not  feel  absolutely  compelled  to  believe  it.  Much  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  messenger,  and  even  the  most  intelligent  one  miglit  be 
deceived  by  those  of  whom  he  inquired.  When  we  remember  the  elabo- 
rate descriptions  of  events  in  Peking,  which  proved  to  be  entirely  false, 
we  feel  justified  in  doubting  statements  until  supported  by  stronger  evi- 
dence than  any  yet  received.  Most  recents  messages  from  Minister  Conger 
and  General  Chaffee,  however,  concerning  a  massacre  at  Pao-ting-fu, 
bring  us  to  the  point  of  "  hoping  against  hope."  There  seems  hardly 
a  possibility  of  escape.  The  long  silence  of  the  Shansi  Mission — continuing 
since  the  middle  of  May — was  sadly  broken  on  Saturday,  September  8th, 
by  a  cable  to  Washington,  saying  that  all  the  American  Board  Mission- 
aries there  had  been  killed.  A  dispatch  also  came  to  the  American  Board 
from  Rev.  Henry  Porter,  at  Chefoo,  saying  that  the  news  came  by  one  of  the 
mission  teachers  and  was  reliable.  Amid  such  confusion,  as  now  exists  in 
China,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  mistake,  but  in  this  instance  it  hardly 
seems  probable.  The  missionaries  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clapp,  Rev.  F.  N. 
Davis,  Rev.  G.  L.  Williams,  Miss  Rowena  Bird,  Miss  Mary  L.  Partridge  of 
Taiku,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Price  and  one  child,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atwater  and 
three  children  of  Fen-cho-fu.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Atwood  of  this  mission,  Mrs. 
Davis  and  Mrs.  Williams,  and  their  children,  are  in  this  country. 
The  Mission  Work  We  trust  none  of  our  readers  will  fail  to  notice  Miss 
IN  China.  Newton's  brave  appeal  for  the  women  in  China  on  an- 

other page.    Just  how  the  work  there  is  to  recover  from  the  staggering 
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blows  it  has  received  we  do  not  know,  but  that  it  will  recover  we  must  be- 
lieve, if  we  trust  the  promises  of  God.  It  is  our  privilege  to  place  before  our 
readers  in  this  issue  two  pictures  of  the  work,  as  it  existed  before  the  out- 
break, from  Miss  Morrill  and  Miss  Chapin.  We  are  glad  to  preserve  them 
in  this  permanent  form,  so  that  when  the  bright  da\'s  come  again  there  we 
may  know  just  what  we  owe  to  these  faithful  workers,  both  native  and 
foreign. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin.  There  is  no  department  of  missionary  work  that  is 
not  the  poorer  from  the  death  of  a  missionary  hero  like  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin. 
Although  his  direct  work  in  Turkey  was  nearly  over  when  the  Woroan^s  * 
Board  was  formed,  yet  his  interest  in  it  was  keen  and  lasting.  He  was  ever 
ready  with  voice  and  pen  to  promote  its  interests,  and  nothing  brought  out 
his  scorn  and  disapproval  more  than  the  suggestion  of  remuneration  for  any 
service.  His  vigorous  old  age  was  an  inspiration  and  example  to  any  who 
might  be  inclined  to  falter  by  the  way,  and  it  came  to  be  expected  in  our 
Board  Rooms  that  in  a  blizzard  of  snow  or  furious  storm  one  of  the  few 
callers  would  be  Dr.  Hamlin.  A  notice  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  man  and 
his  work  is  beyond  our  province,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  briefest 
testimony  to  his  wonderful  life.  One  word  in  his  last  speech  at  the  Ameri- 
can Board  meeting  in  Providence  will  be  a  constant  strength  and  cheer  to  all 
mission  workers — that  seven  times  in  his  long  life  he  had  seen  what  appeared 
to  be  dire  calamities  in  missions  prove  to  be  very  great  blessings.  From 
this  experience  let  us  take  heart  for  the  suffering  Christians  in  China. 

Use  for  Mission-  A  teacher  in  North  Carolina  writes  to  Wbmans 
ARY  Magazines.  Work  for  Woman :  "  I  have  a  novel  use  for  the  maga- 
zines. I  use  tliem  in  teaching  geography,  the  pictures  are  so  interesting,  and 
the  children  get  an  idea  of  foreign  people,  their  homes  and  customs.  When 
we  study  China  I  give  them  the  China  number  to  look  at,  and  the  same 
with  other  countries.  It  is  a  delightful  combination  of  missions  and  j^eog- 
raphy,  and  perhaps  my  plan  may  help  some  other  teachers."  If  all 
teachers,  and  mothers  as  well,  would  bear  the  missionary  work  on  their 
hearts,  they  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  closely  it  is  connected  with  our 
daily  lives  ;  and  if  the  children  were  taught  the  connection  between  the  two, 
we  predict  that  the  next  generation  would  be  neither  igpiorant  nor  indiflferent 
on  the  subject  of  missions. 

A  Montgomery         The  friends  of  Mrs.  Emily  R.  Mon^mery,  who  walked 

Auxiliary.         with  her  Master  in  this  land,  and  across  the  seas  in  a  land 

nearer  that  of  his  birth,  and  who  liow  walks  with  him  in  closer  fellowship, 

will  not  wonder  that  meetings,  or  classes,  or  schools  should  bear  her  name. 
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**  Her  presence  was  a  benediction,  her  memory  is  an  inspiration,"  her  pastor 
has  said;  and  so  it  has  come  about  in  the  church  which  she  loved,  and 
Ivhich  loved  her,  that  her  name  is  given  to  a  very  vital  Branch  of  its  work. 

A  so-called  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  Service  for  Mothers  in  the  United 
Church,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  developed  into  a  large  and  practical 
work,  reaching  many  scores  of  mothers  who  cannot  attend  morning  or  even- 
ing church  services,  and  who  bring  with  them  to  this  class  infants  and  little 
children  who  cannot  be  left  at  home.  In  connection  with  this  service 
one  of  the  latest  auxiliaries  of  the  Woman's  Board  was  started,  and  was 
formally  accepted  on  March  i  ith,  by  the  president  of  the  New  Haven  Branch, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  President  of  the  American 
Board,  who  changed  to  be  visiting  in  the  city. 

The  mothers  had  gladly  taken  mite  boxes  provided  by  the  Branch,  and  had 
even  begged  for  them,  saying  that  they  wanted  their  children  to  learn  to  give 
to  others  poorer  than  themselves.  In  one  case  where  extreme  poverty  was 
suspected  the  mother,  finding  that  all  the  mite  boxes  had  been  distributed, 
said,  '^  Oh,  I  must  have  one  !  but  I  suppose  I  can  take  any  pastcfboard  box 
and  make  a  hole  in  it. "  And  in  another  case  an  ingenious  lad  of  eight 
years  manufactured  his  own  little  church  (the  regular  mite  boxes  being  of 
that  form),  and  thirteen  treasured  pennies  were  found  within  its  sacred 
precincts. 

The  Lord  seemed  again  standing  over  against  the  treasury,  on  the  day 
when  these  mite  boxes  were  opened,  and  his  words  rang  afresh  in  the  ears 
of  those  who  heard,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath 
cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury :  for  all  they 
did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she 
had,  even  all  her  living." 

To  the  surprise  of  every  one  the  heaps  of  pennies  and  nickels  grew  and 
grew,  until  the  sum  of  $36.30  was  realized  as  the  first  year's  offering  of  this 
young  Montgomery  Auxiliary  in  New  Haven. 

Two  little  lads  who  were  always  present  with  their  mothers  at  the  meet- 
ings had  been  appointed  treasurers,  and  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  watch 
their  earnest  faces  as  they  brought  forward  their  gifts,  and  stood  to  receive 
the  prayer  of  acceptance  and  thanksgiving  offered  by  the  president  of  the 
Branch.  Nothing  could  so  appeal  to  these  mothers  as  the  need  of  the  little 
famine  orphans  in  India,  and  the  money  has  been  sent  to  them. 

The  seed  sown  by  Mrs.  Montgomery  is  bearing  fruit.  May  other  fields 
reap  like  harvests  in  her  name,  to  be  used  for  her  Master's  work ! — Mrs.  7Z 
T.  Munger. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

FROM   DR.    KATB   C.    WOODHULL,  FOOCHOW. 

While  you  at  home  are  anxiously  watching  the  outcome  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  North  China,  we  in  Foochow  have  been  visited  by  a  flood,  which 
lias  proved  almost  as  dangerous  as  an  attack  from  the  Boxers.  We  had^ 
been  hoping  and  praying  for  rain,  not  only  for  the  friends  up  north  where 
the  drought  was  adding  danger  to  the  situation,  but  for  ourselves  as  well. 
Nevertheless,  all  signs  threatened  a  drought,  and  with  clear  sky  we  were 
quite  surprised  on  Thursday  afternoon  to  see  the  waters  rising  on  the 
plain.  By  afternoon  some  rain  fell,  the  water  gradually  rising  all  the  time, 
and  the  next  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the  noise  of  one  of  China's 
downpours.  And  soon  the  flood  had  completely  closed  the  south  gate  with 
a  wall  of  water.  That  afternoon  a  man  came  up  to  our  hospital  and  begged 
refuge  for  his  family  of  eight.  Sister  overheard  the  matron  telling  him  what 
things  to  bring;  the  reply  was,  "All  gone, — everything  swept  away!" 
In  the  evening  it  was  heartrending  to  hear  the  cries  from  all  over  the  plain 
of  **  Save  us !  save  us !  "  from  those  we  were  powerless  to  help. 

The  rain  slackened  on  Saturday,  and  by  Sunday  the  waters  went  down  a 
few  feet.     Then  we  began  to  hear  reports  of  lives  lost,  houses  demolished 
and  nearly  a  third  of  the  long  bridge  being  down.     When  I  returned  fh>ni 
Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon  I  found,  quite  a  commotion  at  the  hospital. 
A  woman  had  been  brought  who   had  been  badly  injured  by  a  falling  wall. 
She  can  move  her  arms  all  right,  but  is  completely  paralyzed  in  her  lower 
limbs;  is    quite   comfortable   when   quiet,  but    suffers    terribly  when  it  is 
necessary  to  move  her.     This  flood  is  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  one  twenty- 
four   years  ago.     In  some   places  small  villages  have  been  entirely  swept 
away.     Many  parts  in  or  near  the  city,  where  the  houses  are  still  stand- 
ing, only  need   to   have  the  timbers   blackened  to  give  the  appearance  of 
having  suffered  from  a  large  fire.     Hundreds  of  lives  have  been  lost,  and 
the  living  have  suffered  much  from  lack  of  food.      The  officers  fed  them 
for  a  few  days,  and  the  foreign  firms  with    the   missionaries   IfSve   raised 
quite   a   sum   for   the    relief  of  those  who   have   suffered.     It  has  been  a 
comfort  to  sister  and  me  that  we  could   be  here  at  this  time :  besides  the 
actual  relief  we  could  give,  our  very  presence  at  this  time  is  a  source  of 
<^reat  comfort,  especially  to  the  native  Christians.  While  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  they  do  know  that  there  is  trouble  abroad,  and  the 
presence  of  the  foreigner  gives  them  a  sense  of  security. 
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FROM  MISS  EMILY  HARTWELL,  OF  FOOCHOW. 

A  week  ago  to-day  Mr.  Peet,  Mrs.  Hubbard  and  I  went  to  Foochow. 
We  found  the  Christian^  had  been  subject  to  much  insolent  talk,  and  many 
warnings  that  now  their  doom  was  really  sealed  and  they  would  all  be  killed. 
We  heard  that  some  were  haranguing  large  audiences  every  day  in  the 
theaters,  telling  the  people  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  Boxers  in  their 
ability  to  catch  bullets  on  needles  and  so  avoid  being  hit,  while  by  waving 
one  of  these  magic  needles  over  a  foreign  house  it  would  immediately  fall. 
Many  seem  to  hope  the  Boxers  will  come,  but  there  is  no  organization  of 
them  in  this  vicinity,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  eflectually  dispersed  at  the 
North  and  a  sufficient  number  hit  to  dispel  the  illusion  about  bullets.  As 
Foochow  people  have  the  reputation  of  talking  a  great  deal  and  doing  little, 
so  we  have  no  fears  for  any  trouble  at  present,  and  hope  matters  may  be 
settled  at  the  North  before  the  trouble  can  spread  through  the  Empire. 

FROM   MRS.    E.    S.    HUME,    OF   BOMBAY. 

In  Poona,  for  three  months,  the  plague  made  terrible  havoc.  In  the 
city  and  cantonment  (where  most  of  the  Europeans  reside)  there  were 
at  least  two  hundred  deaths  a  day  for  weeks.  A  Brahmin  family  of  six 
or  seven  persons  all  had  the  plague ;  two  had  been  buried  and  the  mother 
was  dying.  The  father  died  first,  -and  on  hearing  this,  Jour  Brahmin 
priests,  stout  men,  came  in  and  said,  "  This  woman  musi  be  shaved^ 
in  order  that  her  husband's  soul  may  attain  heaven."  She  was  too  weak  to 
resist.  They  took  hold  of  her,  broke  her  bangles,  took  her  jewels,  and 
holding  her  by  main  force,  as  in  her  terrible  sufferings  with  the  plague  she 
would  have  fallen  over,  they  rudely  shaved  the  widowed  sufferer,  and 
while  abusing  her  in  every  way  possible,  she  dropped  dead.  But  who  could 
do  anything?  The  government  must  not  interfere  I  It  was  a  religious 
rite  !  Those  priests  would  lend  no  hand  to  bury  the  woman,  but  they  tor- 
lured  her  to  death,  that  the  dead  man's  soul  might  not,  by  the  disgrace  of 
iier  having  a  hair  left  on  her  head,  be  kept  swimming  around  hopelessly  in 
purgatory !     Is  sickness  and  death  hard  for  us  to  bear,  dear  sister? 

FROM   MISS  JULIA  GULICK,    OKAYAMA,  JAPAN. 

This  IS  the  wedding  day  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  a  great  and  glorious 
lioliday.  The  public  school  children  were  directed  to  be  at  their  respective 
schools  at  half  past  six  this  morning!  There  they  were  formed  into  ranks, 
and  each  one  provided  with  a  paper  flag  about  a  foot  in  length  on  a  stick,  to 
carry  in  the  hand.  What  else  they  did  at  the  schools  I  do  not  know,  but  a 
little  before  eight  the  school  near  here  passed  in  procession,  and  at  half  past 
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eight  when  I  reached  the  bridge,  five  minutes'  walk  from  here,  the  children 
'  of  one  school  after  another  were  marching  through  the  streets  and  pouring 
into  the  open  space  on  the  island  between  our  two  rivers,  and  then  standing 
in  compact  masses  facing  a  big  flag  planted  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island. 
After  all  had  been  gathered — some  thousands,  I  should  think — the  national 
air  Was  played  by  a  band  and  the  children  sang,  **  Kimi  ga  yo."  Needless  to 
say  they  did  not  keep  well  together  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  beating  of  time 
by  a  man  standing  high  on  some  kind  of  a  pedestal.  After  the  singing  a 
man  talked,  ajid  the  Emperor's  Rescript  was  read,  I  suppose,  though  from 
this  side  of  the  river  where  we  stood  nothing  but  the  singing  could  be  heard. 
Again  the  band  struck  up,  the  man  mounted  his  stand  to  beat  time,  and  the 
children  sang.  This  time  it  was  a  song  prepared  for  the  occasion,  more  lively 
than  "  Kimi  ga  yo.'*  Then  followed  rearrangement  of  the  children  so  that 
all  should  face  this  way,  the  little  ones  in  front,  and  nearly  opposite  the  inclo- 
sure  on  this  side  of  the  river  from  which  the  two  large  balloons  were  to  be 
sent  up.     Meanwhile  some  of  the  schools  sang  war  songs  with  much  spirit 

At  the  first  attempt  to  raise  the  large  red  and  white  paper  balloon  one  of 
the  bamboos  which  was  to  support  it  while  filling  broke,  and  had  to  be 
replaced ;  then  when  about  half  full  the  strong  breeze  tore  it  from  end  to  end, 
and  the  second  one  the  same.  But  the  children  were  pleased  by  the  sending 
off  of  several  small  ones,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  cheered  vigor- 
ously as  they  floated  off  into  space. 

About  half  past  nine  the  assembly  broke  up  and  the  children  marched 
away  as  they  came.  I  was  impressed  with  the  great  number  of  little  tots, 
both  boys  and  girls.  And  there  was  a  great  variety  of  dress  among  the  little 
boys.  The  large  majority  were  in  the  usual  Japanese  dress,  either  with  or 
without  a  hakama  (bifurcated  skirt) ,  but  some  were  in  jacket  and  pants  with 
cap,  stockings  and  shoes.  Then  there  were  all  sorts  of  combinations :  Jap- 
anese dress  with  a  cap,  and  perhaps  shoes ;  or  foreign  dress  with  sandals, 
frequently  tied  on  as  for  a  long  tramp. 

Among  the  crowd  not  in  the  procession,  I  saw  one  boy  in  Japanese  dress 
with  slippers  and  brilliant  blue  stockings.  Another  with  green  slippers,  and 
stockings  striped  with  green,  blue,  yellow  and  red.  But  bright  colors 
become  them,  and  the  crowd  in  their  best  clothes  looked  well.  The  main 
streets  were  well  decorated  with  flags,  red  lanterns,  and  arches  of  green. 
One  block  was  lined  with  large  paper  flowers  stuck  up  within  a  temporary 
fence.  Another  had  its  lanterns  hung  on  pine  branches  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  Still  another  had  storks  made  of  folded  paper  and  hung  between 
the  lanterns.  There  were  eighty-six  of  these  paper  storks  on  one  side  of  the 
street  in  that  block.     (Storks  and  the  tortoise  and  pine  trees  are  considered 
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emblems  of  long  life.)  In  an  alcove  on  the  street  were  two  storks  made 
of  hand  brooms,  and  a  tortoise  made  of  brooms  and  small  baskets,  and  rope 
for  the  spreading  tail. 

Large  flags  were  crossed  in  many  places  along  the  street  as  well  as  hung 
singly  from  the  houses,  and  hundreds  of  small  paper  ones  tied  on  strings 
across  the  street  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  With  the  throngs  of  people  in 
their  best  atiire  it  was  a  bright  and  pretty  sight,  and  at  that  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing the  sake  bottle  had  not  been  in  use.  How  it  was  later  on  I  do  not 
know.  . .  . 

In  the  evening  of  the  festal  day  the  Christians  held  a  prayer  meeting  at  the 
church,  which  was  attended  by  about  thirty,  and  in  which  earnest  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  Prince  Imperial  and  his  bride,  and  also  for  their  royal 
parents.  They  prayed  not  only  for  health  and  prosperity  for  the  young 
people,  but  also  that  they  might  establish  a  home  that  should  be  a  model  for 
all  the  people. 

THE  APPEAL  OF   THE  CENTURY   TO  CHRISTIAN   WOMEN. 

BY  MRS.    C.    M.    LAMSON. 

**The  nineteenth  century  has  been  pre-eminently  woman's  century," — 
the  century  in  which  she  has  found  herself,  her  powers,  her  privileges, 
and,  in  part,  her  duties.  Now,  since  every  new  privilege  brings  new  re- 
sponsibility, and  all  new  power  is  really  power  to  serve,  to  bless,  we  must 
ask,  for  what  does  the  new  century  appeal  to  this  richer,  stronger  woman- 
hood? 

That  which  was  true  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth  is 
more  true  to-day :  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  More 
than  ever  we  are  listening,  consciously,  eagerly,  for  the  voice  of  that  Spirit, 
seeking  to  be  filled  and  made  ready  for  the  Master's  service.  From  all  the 
world  over  comes  the  call  for  help.  Some  are  set  to  be  teachers,  and 
countless  millions  in  darkness  of  heathendom  cry  out  to  be  taught.  Some 
have  the  gift  of  healing,  and  the  suffering  of  whole  races  calls  more  and 
more  for  the  blessed  touch  of  women  physicians.  There  must  be  many  to 
show,  by  precept  and  example,  what  a  Christian  home  may  be.  Many 
must  go  as  the  apostles  went,  two  by  two,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  ♦*  healing  everywhere."  What  more  Christlike  than  the  missionary 
tours? 
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And  since  women  have  learned  to  organize,  and  we  have  Woman's 
Boards,  and  White  Cross  and  Red  Cross  societies,  and  clubs  for  every 
sort  of  purpose,  in  the  new  century  there  will  be  yet  greater  need  for 
united  effort..  Some  women  must  call  together  and  hold  together  those 
forces  which,  combined,  can  do  a  work  far  too  great  for  any  one  alone. 
Each  new  diversity  of  gift  will  be  needed  that  we  may  meet  the  new  de- 
mands. Be  assured  that  whatever  your  gift  may  be,  of  body,  brain  and 
heart,  however  developed  and  multiplied,  to  it  the  Master  will  make  appeal 
in  the  enlarged  opportunities  of  the  new  century. 

**  But  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will."  It  is  for  more  of  that  Spirit,  which  is  the 
God  dwelling  in  us,  working  in  the  life  of  Christian  women  that  the  world 
appeals.     That  Spirit,  filling  our  hearts,  will  teach  us  all  much  that  is  new. 

We  shall  have  a  new  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  and  of  the 
fact  that  each  is  his  brother's  keeper.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  in  all  these 
nineteen  centuries  we  have  tried  to  say  Our  Father,  and  have  hardly  yet 
thought  that  the  next  word  must  be,  my  brother.  **  If  a  man  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?" 
Is  not  this  a  reason  why  we  do  not  begin  to  know  yet  what  it  means  to 
be  children  of  God, — that  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  other  half  of  the  truth, 
all  men  are  my  brothers?  And  if  brothers,  must  we  not  share  our  every 
good  with  them.?  Shall  I  rest  serene,  complacent,  with  embroidery,  or 
book  or  plaything  while  my  brother  is  naked  and  starving.?  Shall  I  sit  con- 
tent and  be  fed  in  church,  when  so  many  know  nothing  of  the  Father's 
love?  Nay,  by  God's  wise  appointment  I  am  my  brother's  keeper,  and  I 
will  not  stay  for  rest  or  self-indulgence  till  every  child  of  man  knows  his 
birthright  inheritance.  The  thought  that  all  mankind  is  one  is  marching 
on  with  tremendous  pace.  Month  by  month  it  is  taught  us  in  some  new, 
emphatic  way.  The  thunder  of  the  cannon  of  tlie  allies  before  the  gates  of 
Peking  sends  this  truth  round  the  world.  Never  before  in  all  history  has 
all  Christendom  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  heathenism.  Much  of 
selfishness  and  grasping  is  mixed  with  the  struggle,  and  when  the  peril  is 
over  there  will  be  discord  and  perhaps  fighting  among  themselves.  0 
Christian  women,  let  us  teach  the  world  that  all  are  brothers  because  all  are 
children  of  one  Father  ! 

And  learning  by  heart  this  truth  that  all  men  are  brothers,  that  all- 
red,  brown,  white,  black,  yellow — are  alike  children  of  God  and  alike  dear 
to  him,  there  will  come  to  us  a  new  revelation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  a  child  of  God."  We  are  so  shut  in  by  sense  that  we  hardly  catch  a 
glimmer  of  the   glory   that    is   really  ours   in  being  children  of  the  AH- 
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Father.  And  if  children,  then  heirs — "  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Clirist."  How  quickly  would  our  apathy  vanish,  our  burdens  and  sorrows 
seem  of  little  account,  did  we  truly  believe  that  we  are  hastening  to  receive 
our  inheritance !  Greed,  and  selfishness  and  oppression  will  be  changed 
for  helpfulness  and  mutual  burden-bearing  when  Christians  and  Christian 
nations  truly  believe  that  all  men  are  brothers,  all  formed  to  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly, — to  be  like  Him. 

As  we  gain  this  new  vision  of  humanity  we  shall  have  also  a  new  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  money.  Money  is  only  a  convenient  means  of  exchange, 
yet,  in  its  last  analysis,  it  is  the  representative  of  human  strength  and  of 
time,  which  mean  life,  and  life  is  sacred.  We  have  found  that  there  are 
ways  to  exchange  money  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  can  I  squander  it  on 
anything  less  worthy.  What  is  tliis  dollar  worth  ?  A  comfortable  dinner, 
another  ruffle  on  my  gown,  a  ticket  to  the  symphony — good  things  all  of 
them.  But  with  this  dollar  I  may,  God  helping,  give  life  to  some  perishing 
brother.  Moreover,  no  dollar  is  truly  mine.  "The  silver  and  gold  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."     Must  I  not  use  His  money  for  his  work? 

That  we  may  meet  our  new  opportunities  we  need  also  a  clearer  view  of 
relative  values.  Our  life  is  far  too  conventional,  and  therefore  far  too  com- 
plicated and  burdensome.  We  make  our  lives  a  great  machinery,  and  have 
no  time  for  real  living.  When  women  learn  that  "  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal,"  life  will  be  much 
simpler,  sweeter,  higher.  When  each  of  us  walks  close  to  God,  seeking  in 
all  things  to  hear  his  voice  and  to  do  his  will,  these  outer  things,  which  will 
be  added,  will  take  on  new  beauty,  varied  and  meaningfull.  Why  choke 
ourselves  with  dust  or  toil  through  mire  and  brambles  when  all  the  while 
we  might  use  our  wings  .^ 

Again,  we  must  be  inspired  and  gladdened  and  solemnized  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  workers  together  with  God.  Very  humbly,  very  joyfully  we 
may  feel  that  the  Christ  asks  us  to  help  him  in  saving  the  world.  His  sac- 
rifice is  all  sufficient,  yet  in  great  love  and  wisdom  he  asks  that  we  lay 
our  sacrifice,  small  and  imperfect  as  it  must  be,  beside  his.  Only  so  can  we 
be  made  like  him.  Each  of  us,  too,  may  lay  down  our  life,  day  by  day,  in 
nets  of  humble,  loving  service,  and  He  will  make  it  a  ransom  for  some  im- 
prisoned soul.  Are  you  no*^  sure  that  if,  all  through  these  nineteen  centuries, 
Christians  had  done  their  part  as  our  Master  did  his  that  long  ago  some 
^lad  new  year  would  have  found  "  the  earth  filled  with  tiie  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord"?  Instead  of  this  we  see  greed,  oppression,  ignorance, 
sordidoess,  wars.  Still  is  the  earth  far,  far  from  being  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Is  there  not  here  an  appeal  to  Christian  women?    One  thing  is  waiting — 
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will  wait — for  Christian  women,  the  bringing  of  light  to  those  millions  of 
women  in  the  Orient  whose  maimed,  useless  feet  and  secluded  lives  symbol- 
ize too  truly  their  imprisoned  souls.  When  all  these  mothers  have  the 
gospel  their  sons  and  daughters  will  come  from  the  east  and  west  and  from 
the  north  and  south  to  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Do  you  not  hear 
this  appeal  ? 

We  must  learn  as  a  new  and  heart-searching  lesson  that  the  very  law  of 
*6ur  being  is  not  self-seeking  in  any  of  its  forms,  but  self-sacrifice.  Only  in 
giving  all,  time,  strength,  ambition,  love,  simply  to  the  Master  and  to  his 
service,  can  we  breathe  our  native  air.  And  how  can  we  serve  Him  save  in 
serving  our  fellows,  his  other  children. 

This,  then,  is  the  appeal  of  the  coming  time  which  rings  in  ray  heart  as  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  of  the  ages, — an  appeal  for  the  Spirit  which  will  give  to  us 
all  a  new  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  meii,  and  of  the  unimagined  glory 
that  is  the  birthright  of  every  child  of  God  ;  a  new  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
money,  since  through  it  we  may  bring  salvation  to  souls,  and  a  clearer  vision 
of  the  relative  values  of  things  temporal  and  things  eternal ;  a  deep  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  that  only  in  sacrifice  can  we  share  the  joy  of  our  Lord, 
and  find  the  meaning  of  life. 

Men  call  these  years  since  Christ  came  visibly  to  the  world  the  Christian 
era,  but  Christianity  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  weakness  and  per- 
versity of  the  men  to  whom  it  has  been  intrusted.  What  can  we  do  to  make 
each  succeeding  year  of  the  new  century  be  to  all  mankind,  more  and  more, 
truly,  worthily,  blessedly,  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  ? 

The  time  is  ripening;  the  Spirit  is  waiting  for  us;  the  kingdom  oi 
heaven  is  at  hand.  O  women,  let  us,  with  complete  and  joyful  sacrifice, 
hear  and  answer  this  appeal ! 


THE     MISSIONARY     PROMISE     IN     THE     NORTHFIELD 
CONFERENCE  FOR  YOUNG   WOMEN. 

BY   MISS    MARY   BREESE   FULLER. 

The  missionary  spirit  has  always  pervaded  the  Northfield  Conferences. 
And  since  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  has  been  so  closely  associated 
with  them,  the  two  student  conferences  have  been  especially  blessed  in  their 
effect  on  the  missionary  interest  in  our  colleges.  Not  only  have  they  given 
general  inspiration,  but  practical  training  of  a  most  valuable  kind  in  ways  of 
understanding  and  promoting  the  missionary  enterprise. 

This  last  young  women's  conference  was  perhaps  typical  in  its  helpfulness 
along  these  lines — its  combination  of  deep  spirituality  with  clean-cut  tech- 
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nical  suggestiveness.  Every  year  an  increasing  number  of  alumnae  come  to 
Northfield  for  help  in  their  church  missionary  organizations,  as  they  found  it 
for  missionary  work  in  college. 

To  meet  this  need  a  new  department  of  the  Conference  has  been  open  for 
two  years — the  Church  Workers'  Conference,  where  specific  suggestions  are 
given  for  work  in  Christian  Endeavor,  Young  Ladies'  and  Children's  Mission- 
ary Societies.  Always  the  Missionary  Institute  has  held  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Conference.  A  missionary  guest  every  year  is  asked  not  only  to  speak 
in  meetings,  but  jmore  especially  to  give  direct  personal  help  in  answering 
questions,  and  opening  questions  to  answer,  among  the  girls.  As  there  is 
no  denominationalism  at  Northfield  these  missionary  guests  represent  differ- 
ent Boards:  for  example,  Miss  Isabella  Thoburn  of  the  Methodist  Board, 
Mrs.  Waterbury  of  the  Baptist,  and  Dr.  Pauline  Root  of  the  Congregational 
Board. 

Besides  this  regular  provision  the  missionary  atmosphere  is  always  increased 
by  missionaries.  Board  secretaries,  and  other  specialists  who  address  the 
platform  and  Round  Top  meetings.  This  summer  the  impulse  to  a  lofly 
ideal  in  the  greatest  work  in  the  world  was  given  at  the  very  beginning  by 
the  veteran  missionaries,  Drs.  Paton  and  Chamberlain.  Miss  Leitch,  Mrs. 
Montgomery  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Carlton  of  China,  and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
of  New  York  were  other  speakers.  Dr.  Root  presided  over  the  Missionary 
Institute,  assisted  by  two  young  alumnae,  who  took  charge  of  the  technical 
side  of  the  work.  Topics  like  the  Missionary  Committee,  Missionary  Meet- 
ing^, Mission  Study,  Missionary  Literature,  Giving  to  Missions,  Prater  and 
Missions  were  discussed,  with  outside  specialists  as  well  as  the  students  and 
leaders  giving  of  their  experience.  Mr.  Thurston  of  the  Yale  Band  gave 
much  valuable  inspiration  and  advice  about  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in 
the  Church  Workers'  Conference.  Mrs.  Waterbury's  original  ideas  for 
Young  Ladies'  and  Children's  Societies  were  most  arousing  in  their  effect. 

Every  meeting  was  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  prayer, — with  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility,  made  especially  solemn  by  the  crisis  in  China 
and  the  thought  of  the  vacant  places  to  be  filled.  What  were  the  definite 
results?  Under  the  leadership  of  women  of  such  rare  wisdom  and  tact  as 
Dr.  Root  and  Mrs.  Waterbury,  the  student  volunteers  present  increased  in 
numbers  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight,  and  many  are  still  facing  the  question 
of  a  lifework  under  the  call  at  Northfield.  Many  missionary  books  were 
purchased,  and  plans  for  libraries  prayerfully  and  earnestly  made.  Letters 
iarc  still  coming  to  the  leaders  telling  of  the  fresh  bias  given  to  thought  on 
this  heritage  of  the  Master.  The  connection  of  all  this  with  our  Woman's 
Board  work  is  obvious.    When,  largely  as  a  result  of  Northfield,  one  of  our 
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Eastern  women's  colleges  gave  |i,ioo  to  missions  last  year ;  when  this  train- 
ing results  in  large  missionary  meeting^,  finely  planned  and  presided  over 
by  the  girls,  in  enthusiastic  mission  study  classes,  in  campaign  speakers,  in 
churclies,  most  of  all  in  lines  consecrated  to  the  foreign  field, — what  may 
not  the  Board  expect? 

These  girls  are  ready  and  eager  to  have  the  larger  touch  with  church  work 
when  they  graduate.  Their  executive  training,  their  understanding  of  sys- 
tematic  study  and  acquaintance  with  missionary  literature,  their  fresh  conse- 
cration are  all  waiting  this  fall.  But  there  is  a  little  shyness  about  the 
waiting,  and  from  the  older  women  must  come  the  recognition,  the  wel- 
come and  the  invitation  for  the  work. 

That  hard  ^*  first  year  out,"  the  adjustment  from  coflege  to  home,  the 
fitting  into  a  new  niche  in  the  Christian  work  would  be  much  easier  if 
just  a  little  pains  were  taken  by  some  one  to  know  that  Miss  Jones,  for 
instance,  was  President  of  the  Missionary  Society  at  Smith,  or  Miss  Brown 
had  tlie  normal  class  of  all  the  mission  study  class  leaders  at  Wellesley. 
Some  wise  ones  have  come  to  Northfield,  have  found  the  leader  for  that 
difficult  Young  Ladies'  Society,  have  bespoken  the  services  of  another 
girl  for  next  year's  programme  committee,  and  have  quietly  said  at  the 
righ^  moment  to  the  right  girl,  **  Have  you  ever  thought  of  teaching  in 
that  college  over  the  sea  instead  of  at  home?" 

It  is  with  great  thankfulness  that  one  who  has  been  in  both  places 
watches  the  College  Association  girl  becoming  the  brave  church  worker; 
that  one  trusts  that  every  year  the  connection  may  be  made  more  vital 
between  the  outpourings  at  commencement  seasons  and  the  gathering  of 
our  missionary  societies  in  the  autumn,  and  that  one  believes  the  prom- 
ise is  being  fulfilled  of  the  "unity  of  spirit"  in  doing  "even  greater 
works "  than  He  did. 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

CHINA. 

The  monthh'es  are,  on  the  whole,  more  to  be  relied  upon  for  correct  infor- 
mation, and  the  various  writers  largely  agree  upon  the  main  points  of  China's 
commercial,  political  and  social  condition.  Allusions  to  missionary  enter- 
prises appear  more  frequently  in  the  secular  magazines,  doubtless  because  of 
charges  against  them  made  since  the  revolution  broke  out.  Adverse  to 
foreign  missions  is  "Our  Asiatic  Missionary  Enterprise,"  by  J.  M.  Scanland 
in  the  Arena ^  September.  Its  argument  that  the  thousands  of  dollars  wasted 
on  missions  in  China  should  be  used  on  the  poor  at  home  is  a  familiar  one, 
and  stamps  this  production.     Let  the  reader  turn  from  it  to  the  CAurckmaHy 
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August  25th,  and  read  the  masterful  words  of  an  expert  in  missions,  Robert 
E.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  Though  written  in  reply 
to  an  attack  made  in  the  New  York  Times ^  yet  any  and  every  caviler  at 
missions  is  effectually  answered  by  Mr.  Speer's  accumulation  of  facts. 

A  testimony  to  missions  closes  ^^The  Revolution  in  China  and  its  Causes," 
by  R.  Van  Bergen,  Century^  September.  After  Curzon's  "Problems  in 
the  Far  East"  appeared,  Mr.  Van  Bergen  gave  to  missions  a  careful  study, 
with  the  result  of  ascribing  to  them  a  large  place  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
empire. 

In  the  same  number  Dr.  Sheffield,  President  of  the  Tung  Chau  college  of 
the  American  Board,  contributes  "The  Influence  of  the  Western  World  on 
China,"  concluding,  "Happily  in  all  of  this  confusion  the  road  of  moral 
right  and  of  political  wisdom  that  should  be  pursued  by  all  the  nations  is 
not  difficult  of  recognition."  At  his  writing  in  May,  Dr.  Sheffield  sug- 
gests for  our  Government  the  very  course  outlined  in  Secretary  Hay's  message 
to  China,  July  3d. 

A  valuable  collection  of  facts  upon  this  general  subject  may  be  found  in 
F'rank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly^  August  4th,  from  the  pen  of  our  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Judson  Smith.  Space  forbids  further  mention,  except  by  title,  of  the 
many-sided  lights  thrown  upon  China,  all  well  worth  a  reading. 

Arena^  September.  Four  discussions  (one  of  which  noted  above,  by  Mr. 
Scanland)  under  the  general  head  "Mongolian  vs,  Caucasian." 

Littell^  September.  "The  story  of  Tu-Phu"  from  the  French;  also, 
"Chinese  Society,"  by  Prof.  Rob.  K.  Douglass. 

Cosmopolitan^  September.  "  China  and  the  Powers,"  by  John  B.  Walker ; 
"What  China  Really  Is,"  by  John  B.  Dane. 

Review  of  Reviews^  September.  Four  important  and  valuable  articles  on 
China. 

JForum^  September.  "China  Against  the  World,"  by  Paul  Reinsch ; 
"Japan's  Attitude  Toward  China,"  by  D.  W.  Stevens. 

Chautauquan^  September.  "An  American  Consulate  in  China,"  by 
Mary  H.  Krout  (Consul  Goodnow  at  Shanghai). 

Contemporary  Review^  August.  "The  United  States  in  China,"  by 
Josiah  Qiiincy. 

Outlook^  September  i.  Portraits  and  Pictures  relating  to  Present  Crisis 
in  China. 

North  American  Review^  September.  Under  "  The  Outbreak  in  China  " 
appear  four  articles,  the  first  of  which  will  claim  our  especial  attention,  being 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark. 
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MISCELLANBOUS. 

Atlantic^  September.     "Recent  Books  on  Japan." 
Arena^  September.     "American  Interests  m  Africa." 
In  same,  "India's  Famine  and  Its  Cause." 
»•■ 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will 
be  lield  in  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
November  7  and  8,  1900.  A  meeting  specially  for  delegates  will  be  held  in 
the  chapel  of  the  church  on  Tuesday,  November  6th. 

The  ladies  of  Boston  and  vicinity  will  be  happy  to  entertain  all  regularly 

accredited  Branch  delegates  and  missionaries  during  the  meeting.     All  such 

desiring  entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their  names  before  October  6th 

to  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Greene,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Chairman  of 

the  Committee  on  Hospitality.     For  delegates  and  others  who  may  desire  to 

secure  board,  suitable  places,  at  reasonable  rates,  will  be  recommended  on 

application  to  the  above  address.     It  is  earnestly  requested  that  if  any  ladies 

who  send  their  names  decide  not  to  attend  the  meeting  the  Committee  be 

promptly  notified. 

»•■ 

TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 
1900. 

October, — From  Darkness  to  Dawn  in  Africa.  An  Unknown  Land;  Entrance  of 
Christian  Civilization ;  Its  New  Life..    See  Lipb  and  Light  for  September. 

November, — ^Thank-offering  Meeting.    The  Century's  Appeal  to  Christian  Women. 

December, — Marked  Events  in  Mission  Lands  during  the  Year  1900. 

1901. 

January, — Philanthropic  Work  in  Missions.  Evangelistic.  For  Victims  of  Famine 
and  Pestilence ;  For  Lepers  and  other  Special  Classes. 

February, — Philanthropic  Work  in  Missions.  Educational.  For  Widows;  For 
Orphans;  For  the  Blind. 

March, — ^The  Power  of  Individual  Effort  in  Foreign  Missions.  Of  the  Missionan; 
Of  the  Native  Helper;  Of  the  Home  Worker. 

April. — The  Missionary  Meeting.      Our  Ideal :  How  to  Attain  it. 

May. — ^Young  People's  Work.  Student  Volunteers;  Christian  Endeavor  Societies; 
Junior  Organizations  of  the  Board. 

June. — Buddhism.     The  Life  of  Buddha;   His  Teachings;  Present  Results. 

ytf/y.— Confucius.     His  Philosophy;  Ancestral  Worship. 

August. — Mohammedanism.     Its  inception;  Growth;  Present  Power. 
• »•• 

THANK-OFFERING    MEETING.— THE     APPEAL    OF    THE     CENTURY  TO 

CHRISTIAN  WOMEN. 

TOPIC  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  suggest  a  subject  for  a  thank-offering  meeting  other  than 
the  one  great  theme,  *•  What  shall  I  render  unto  God  for  all  his  benefits  toward  me?" 
Yet  in  thinking  over  our  own  innumerable  blessings  in  this  closing  year  of  the  cen- 
tury, we  open  our  minds  and  hearts  to  appeals  of  those  to  whom  it  is  our  privilege  to 
carry  the  cup  of  salvation  throughout  the  world.  The  appeals  from  the  different 
missionaries  in  this  number  will  touch  all  hearts.  We  suggest  that  the  substance  of 
those  from  two  or  three  countries  be  given,  to  which  we  would  add  an  appeal  from 
the  work  itself  or  some  of  the  native  women.  We  give  references  from  Life  and 
LiouT  from  which  selections  can  be  made  from  any  country  desired.    Africa  :  The 
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>  Bible  Women  at  Esidumbini;"  **The  Story  of  Ella,  August,  1895;  "Home 
►1  for  Kraal  Girls,"  March,  1S95,  August,  1896;  **  Story  of  Sisime  Dube," 
nbcr,  1899  India:  "Two  Widows,"  March,  1890;  "A  Hindu  Woman  and  her 
nption,"  May,  1892;  "A  Hindu  Woman's  Prayer,"  November.  1892;  *'Gunga- 
e  Lowest  Promoted  to  the  Highest,"  October,  1894;  "A  Brand  Plucked  from 
uming,"  June,  1899;  **  A  High  Caste  Hindu  Woman's  Conversion."  Leaflet. 
ey:  **The  Story  of  My  Mission,"  October,  1889;  "Open  Doors  in  Cilicia," 
ry,  1894;  **  Among  the  Armenians,"  November,  1895;  **  Sister  Varteni."  Leaf- 
::hina:  "Noble  Lives,"  July,  1893;  "Woman's  Work  at  Pang-Chuang,"  Sep- 
r,  1893;  "Story  of  Chio,"  February,  1804;  "One  of  Our  Girls,"  May,  1894; 
ien  Lilies,"  August,  1896;  "  Omitted,"  May,  1898.  Japan:  "  Present  Status  of 
m  in  Japan,"  October,  1893;  "Bible  Women  in  Japan,"  March,  1897;  "Two 
nalities,"  September,  1897;  "Japanese  Women  of  the  Present  Day,"  December, 

Micronbsia:  "A  Hand  to  Hand  Struggle,"  November  and  December,  1895; 
:ued,"  August,  1898.  Papal  Lands  :  "  International  Institute  for  Girls  in 
."  February,  1897,  November,    1899;  Paragraphs,  September,   1895.    Mexico: 

of  the  Saints,"  November,  1892,  October,  1895 ;  "  Cuca,"  May,  1894.  Austria  : 
It  Bible  Women  are  Doing,"  September,  1895,  August,  1897. 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

JleeelpU/rom  July  18, 1900,  to  Attgtut  18, 1900. 
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ibn»hurTt  North  Cb.,  Anx.,  66^66, 
Ch..  MlH  EW'i  R  g.  CiMS*  1  f^\ 
ton,  H;   Wnder,  E.  C.  D.  BiLTid, 


10.61,  Aux.,  8,  Dan.  of  the  Cot.,  6;  Wood- 
stock, A  Friend,  10,  248  58 

T6tal,  84866 

MASSAOHDSBTTS. 

iJinf^MMr  and  Wohuri\  iJyancA  —  Mrs.  G, 
W,  UtriAiiM^re^  Trpaa.  liillericii,  Aux., 
\^\  Lexliiictoi},  hVkX.  {or  wb.  2&  by  a 
tii^iitl  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  J.  V.  I'rluce)^ 
*2l^i  t^wetL  Juuittrs,  2;  Ma^lewouil,  Jr« 
C.  E.  8**c,;4.WJ,  60  60 

BantAtabie  Branch. — Miiis  Aiii^lta  Suow, 
Tri»ii9,    Ngrth  Fal mouth i  Aux,,  22  00 

Brainiree.^—A  Frieud,^  8  00 

Ksasx  yarth  Ifmnch.—Mn,  WaUnce  L. 
KiuitmlJ,  Treas.  Hrailford,  Hradford 
Aemii^naf,  Aux.,  20  00 

Ha7nj>8hire  Co.  /frafic^.^M!«i  Harriett  J. 
Kiieel:infl,  Trea*.  Hadloj,  Aui.,  24.15; 
Morthamptoi]!,  £dwar<ii  Cb.,  Aux.,  k 
SmLtb  Collego  M.  Soc.,  ifi;  fsmith  Am- 
hei  »t,  G.  £.  Si)c.,  2|i,  96  16 

HamrkUl.  - 1^1 .  L.  C. ,  8  60 

Middieaex  /jTrancA.— Mri.  E.  K.  Ilt^elaw, 
TiPM,  Natlck,  Ami.,  26,  Cmdlp  Roll, 
4,41;  South  Frnuiin^ham,  Grace  €h., 
Anx.,  70.^;  South  >'j|liGk,  Annie  Ehot 
800.,  10,  109  80 

Korfntk an d  PilQri m  fl ranch . — M  in»  B a  rah 
B.  Tirr«-ll.  TiPAfl.  lirotkuut.  First  €h,, 
Aui-t3B;  Kftiiover,  Atix.,4.G0;  nyniptoii, 
Auk.,  3.50;  ftnuth  Bralnlree.  Aux.,  fi,  38  00 

Sij/rWjt  ^rancA.- Wilis  Wyra  H.  Child, 
Treas.  Kotton.  Ucrkplev  Temple,  C,  B, 
Soc.,  M,  Central  Ch,.  Jr.  Ati*.,  I'^S.  tinioii 
Ch.,  A  Frl€iis1»  ftfl;  rainbriilire,  Fimt  Ch,, 
Ami.,  13  TR.  rraille  Roll.  11.65;  Chelj^ea, 
Mm.  W.  S.  UMilfr,  S.  Third  Ch..  Aux.> 
im;  riari*i)ilcin  Kills.  Lndies*  Airl  fioC., 
T30;  De^thmn,  MiM  M.  C.  lnirei**i.  35; 
Dorchester^  Mist  ATArtliii  L.  Ki^hnrilson, 
75.  fiflcond  Ch,,  Anjf.,  02.7^1  Foiboro, 
Aqx.  (or  Wb.  25  ootist.  L.  M.  Rlrs.  Jemima 
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r.  Brafcg)>  40 ;  Jamaica  Plain,  Roylston 
c:ii.,  Y.  L.  Aax.,  60:  Needbain,  Aux.,  18; 
Newton  Centre,  First  Cli.,  Aux.,  19.04; 
Newton  Hifrlilauds,  Aux.,  7.04;  Newton- 
ville,  A  Friend.  1;  Roxbarv,  Highland 
Cb.,  Attx.,  35.70;  Somerville,  Froepeot 
Hill  Ch.,  Woman's  Union,  40;  Winter 
Hill  Cong.Cb..  Y.  L.  M.  Soc.,  26;  Wal- 
tbam,  C.  B.  Soc.,  4.02;  West  Medway, 
Second  Cong.  Cb.,  Aux.  and  friends,  6, 
8.  8.,  6.50,  651  77 


Total, 


Ml  72 


/9prinfi:/M(f.— Legacy  of  Mrs.  Cynthia  A. 

Itrewer,  Jauies  C.  Ingertoll,  Arthur  II. 

West,  Kxrs.,  618  00 

yroroettor. -Legacy  of  Albert  Cartis,add*l,  SO  00 


BBOOB  ISLAKD. 

Rhode  liland  i^rancA.— Mrs.  Clara  J. 
JIarnefleld.  Treas.  Armington  Comers, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  2.40;  Chepacbet,  A  Mem. 
Off.,  50  cts. ;  Providence,  Free  Bvang. 
Cb.,  Aux.,  34,  Pilgrim  Cb.,  Aux.  (2.So 
Mem.  Off.}.  41.18,  Laurie  Guild  <»  to 
const.  L.  At.  Miss  Clara  Jane  Fnnch, 
and  26  by  A.  L.  B.  in  mem.  of  Mrs. 
Eilen  A.  Laurie  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Mary  T.  Spencer)f  60,  Little  Pilgrims, 
Cradle  Roll,  13,  Union  Cb.,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte E.  L.  Blocum  (a  Mem.  Off.),2,  Anz., 
249.08:  Riverpoint,  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Greene 
(a  Mem.  Off.),  1;  Woousocket,  Globe 
Cb.,  Ladies'  Union,  96, 


428  16 
Total,         428  16 


LXOAOT. 


Centred  FoOs.— Legacy  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
£.  Plimpton,  James  H.  Lyon,  Adm'r,       100  00 

OONNROTIODT. 

Ecutem  (k>nn.  -BrancA.— Miss  Mary  I. 
rx>clcwood,  Treas.  Add'i  Silver  Off., 
12.27,  A  Friend.  5  cts.;  Danlelson,  Aux., 
19.41;  Oriswold  (with  prev.  contri.  to 
congt.  L  M.  Miss  Annie  BL  Buck); 
Gruton,  S.  S.,  10.41;  New  London,  First 
Cb.,  Aux.,  22;  Norwich,  Second  Cb.,  Jr. 
C.  K.  Soc,  8,  Park  Cb.,  A  Friend,  6, 
S.  8.,  10,  82  17 

Groton.— In  mem.  of  S.  P.  C,  25  00 

Hartford  Branch.  —  Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.  Herliii,  Cradle  Roll,  6; 
Bristol,  C.  B.  Soc,  16.60 :  Canton  Centre, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  East  Windsor,  Cradle 
Roll,  8.86;  Glnstonburv,  Aux.,  56;  Hart- 
ford, First  Ch..  Cradle  Roll,  I;  New 
Britain,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  31.78;  Newing. 
toil,  Y.  L.  F.  M.  Soc,  30;  Tolland,  Aux., 
30;  West  Hartford,  Aux.,  33.40;  Wetbers- 
fleld,  C.  E.  Soc,  43.40;  Windsor  Locks, 
Aux.  200,  465  94 

New  Haven.-Mn.  I^ura  Hale  Dingwell,  10  00 
New  Haven  ArancA.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Trea«.  New  Haven,  Centre  Ch.,  Aux., 
97.  Jr.  M.  C,  6:  New  Milford.  Y.  L., 
34.60;  New  Preston.  Aux..  6.95;  Nortb 
Branforrt,  Aux.,  26.60,  C.  E.  Soc,  11.80; 
North  Haven,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  60  cts.; 
North  Woodbury,  C.  E.  Soc,  15:  Orange, 
Aux.,  28;  Prospect,  Gleaners,  4;  Rid^e- 
bury,  Aux.,  10;  Salisbury,  Aux.,  17;  Say- 


brook,  Aux.,  6.66;  Sharon,  Aoz^  TtJBO, 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  South  Britain,  C.  B.  Soc, 
6;  btamford,  Aux.,  32;  Stratford,  Aox., 
8.60,  Alpha  C.,  5,  C.  E.  Soc,  15;  Warren, 
Aux.,  6;  Waterbury,  Second  Ch.,  Aox., 
6,  G.  T.,  5;  Watertowii,  C.  £.  Soc,  10; 
Westport,  Anx.,9.65;  Whitneyville,8.S., 
5,  C.  B.  Soc,  10;  Wilton,  Aux.^;  Win- 
sted,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  60,  Jr.  Workers, 
23,  53S65 

Total,        1,119  7B 
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TapAafiA.— A  Friend  of  Missions, 
New  i'ork  StaU  UraneA.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Albany,  Aux..  25;  Fair- 
port,  Aux.,  40;  Ithaca,  8.  S.,  27.23; 
Poughkee|)Sie,  Aux.,  20;  Utica,  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  West  Carthage, 
Aux.,  6;  Pa.,  Neath,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  132  23 

Total,         138  23 

PHILADELPHIA  BRAJIOH. 

Philadelphia  ilraneA.^Miss  Emma  Fla- 
veil,  Treas.  D.  C,  Washington,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  51.92,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  LIO,  ML 
Pleasant  Cb.,  Aux.,  44.60,  Fifth  Cb  , 
Aux.,  12.  N.  J.,  Glen  Ridge,  Aux.,  75; 
Newark,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  15;  Orange 
Valley,  C.  B.  Soc,  25;  Paterson,  Aux., 
9:  Westfleld,  ««The  Corenanters,**  72.83. 
Fa,,  Falls  Ch.,  8.  S.,  4JH>,  310  95 


Tdtal,         310  96 


MAMYJJLSD, 

BalHmare.—Wild  Tiger  Soc, 


Total, 


30  00 
SOW 


Through  Miss  Anstiee  Abbott:— 
Massachusetts,  Andover,  Miss  E.  G.  Ellis, 

1.  New  Hampshire,  Milford,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Darling,  5;  Mount  Vernon,  Miss  M.  T. 
Kittredge,  30,  Collection,  Cong.  Cb.,  25; 
Portsmouth,  Miss  B.  II.  Haven.  30,  Mrs. 
H.  T.  Green,  35,  Miss  Louise  Thatcher, 

2,  Miss  S.  Jewett,  1,  Miss  Matilda  Cutter, 
5,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kimball,  25;  Wilton,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Abbott,  1,  Mrs.  Charles  Hes- 
selton,  1  60,  Collection,  Cong.  Cb.,  14.56, 
Collection,  Unit.  Ch.,  19.10.  Rhode  Is- 
land, Providence,  Miss  E.  M.  Haskell.  5, 
Miss  H.  Carpenter,  2.50,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Car- 
penter, 5.  Connecticut,  East  Wood- 
stock, Mrs.  S.  B.  A.  Carr,  S.25.  New 
York,  New  York,  Miss  Emily  Mac- 
Coiikey,  1.  District  of  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  W.  R.  Hooper,  5,  216  « 

Total,         «S« 

TDBKKT. 

Jdabazar.-Qirl»*  High  School,  C.  B.  Soc,   » •• 


General  Funds, 

Gifts  for  Special  Objeets, 

Variety  Account, 

Legacies, 


Tbtal, 


TMal,    HStt^' 


Prmidtmi, 

Mrs.  H.  E.  JEWETT, 

3511  Ben  venue  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Treasurer, 

Mrs.  S.  M.  DODGE, 

1375  Sixth  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Treasurer  Young  Ladies*  Branch, 
Miss  GRACE  GOODHUE,  lyaj  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Home  Sicreiaria, 
.  Mrs.  C.  B.  BRADLEY, 

a<$39  Durant  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  WILCOX, 
576  East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


AFRICA. 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  F.  R.  BUNKER.— THE  IRELAND 

HOME. 
My  DEAR  Friends  :  I  have  seated  myself  on  the  front  veranda  of  my 
home  this  bright  morning  to  begin  a  letter  to  you.  How  I  wish  I  had  the 
power  to  describe  the  scene  of  beauty  which  lies  before  me.  I  can  still 
remember  the  idea  of  Africa  and  missionary  work  which  I  received  from 
pictures  in  old  rtiissionary  books — a  bare  outline  of  a  two-storied  house  in  a 
barricade,  a  few  leafless  trees  and  naked  blacks,  and  usually  with  a  leopard 
in  the  foreground  carrying  off  a  black  man,  with  a  valiant  missionary  in  hot 
pursuit.  Such  a  picture  is  about  as  true  to  life  as  the  boy's  first  sketch, 
which  needs  to  be  labeled  "  this  is  a  horse,"  to  what  Alexander's  noble 
charger  Bucephalus  was  in  his  fullest  power.  The  scene  on  which  my  eyes 
rest  this  morning  is  one  of  outlines,  but  outlines  of  crystal  sunlight  filled  in 
with  the  infinite  details  and  colors  with  which  God  rejoices  to  instruct  and 
delight  his  children.  The  sky  looks  down  upon  us  with  the  same  friendly, 
living  blue  that  shines  up  from  our  baby  Kenneth's  eyes.  The  breezes  blow 
kisses  from  my  cheek  as  lightly  as  my  little  cuddler  Wilfrid  knows  how  to 
do.  The  trees  dance  in  the  breezes  as  gayly  as  that  bevy  of  missionary  tots 
which  has  just  passed,  going  to  see  the  little  newcomers  from  America. 
The  bird  voices  blend  with  those  child  voices  in  a  chorus  delightful  to 
hear.  After  the  rain  you  can  almost  see  things  grow  at  the  invitation  of  old 
Father  Sun.     He  is  a  powerful  wooer  in  this  land.     The  roses,  the  agapan- 
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thus,  the  cannas,  the  iris  and  the  geraniums  in  our  front  yard  approve  of 
what  I  say  about  him,  and  would  teli  you  so  if  you  were  here.  The  blue 
pigeon  which  just  passed  within  four  feet  of  my  head  and  cooes  saucily  on  that 
branch  yonder,  and  those  butterflies  sunning  themselves  in  his  rays,  would 
join  their  testimony  to  his  glory. 

Looking  down  across  our  ^^  Garden  of  Eden,''  there,  low  down  under 
those  tall  eucalyptus  trees,  its  white  walls  and  thatched  roof  showing  above 
the  green  bank,  but  its  foundations  out  of  sight  behind  it,  lies  Ireland  Home, 
which  I  wish  tc  make  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

For  long  the  home  of  missionaries,  especially  of  the  Ireland  family,  it  has 
since  1894  ^^"  sheltering  those  dusky  maidens  whom  you  may  see  flitting 
to  and  fro  around  it  in  such  numbers.  It  is  a  house  of  refuge,  a  school,  a 
home,  and  a  temple  of  the  Most  High  God.  It  is  not  beautiful  to  look  at, 
nor  beautiful  to  be  in,  but  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Christ's  love  reigns  in  it, 
and  lives  are  beautified  by  abiding  in  it.  It  is  a  part  of  God's  answer  to 
Ethiopia  when  she  stretches  out  her  hands  in  supplication  to  him.  It  is  a 
door  of  hope  opened  to  a  better  life  for  all  the  daughters  of  Ethiopia  in  this 
region  who  flee  from  the  old  life.  Ready  at  the  door  stand  God's  redeemed 
white  daughters  to  give  his  welcome  to  the  fleeing  one,  and  with  hands  and 
hearts,  Spirit  moved,  to  serve  in  reclaiming  and  upbuilding  the  new  life  for 
his  glory. 

Seen  from  the  place  where  we  sit  it  looks  like  a  busy  hive  of  industry. 
Here  are  girls  passing  on  their  way  to  the  spring  far  up  on  the  hill. 
Large  buckets  are  on  their  heads,  and  soon  you  will  see  them  coming  down 
with  them  full  of  water,  carried  with  the  strength  of  an  athlete  and  the 
skill  of  a  juggler.  Two  hundred  dollars  would  yoke  Sir  Gravitation  to  this 
service  and  release  these  girls,  but  the  dollars  are  not  in  sight. 

Down  in  the  garden  to  the  right  is  a  company  planting  sweet  potatoes. 
Corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and  some  unpronounceable  native  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated there  also.  At  certain  times  we  will  see  a  long  line  of  girls  in  single 
file  passing,  carrying  huge  bundles  of  wood  on  their  heads,  which  they  have 
gathered  piece  by  piece  in  the  bush.  Around  the  house  are  girls  breaking 
up  the  wood  for  burning,  cutting  or  raking  the  lawns,  or  going  back  and 
forth  from  the  rough  cooking  shanty  to  the  dining  room.  There  are  two 
grinding  the  corn  in  a  hand-mill  under  that  reed  shed,  and  outside  are  two 
others  who  are  making  stamp  (liominy)  in  a  large  wooden  mortar  with 
heavy  wooden  pestles.  Out  there  on  the  grass  in  the  sun  is  a  small  group 
wrapped  in  blankets.  They  are  in  the  "  hospital,"  and  are  taking  a  sun  bath 
this  fair  morning.  On  the  back  porch  are  a  few  talking  with  some  of  their 
heathen  friends  who  have  come  to  visit  them,  bringing  a  dish  of  amadumbi 
-'"'elephant's  ears"),  green  corn,  or  some  other  home  delicacy. 
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Not  infrequently  you  may  see  heathen  fathers,  brothers  or  mothers,  with 
angry,  sullen  faces,  talking  to  a  recent  runaway  who  stands  in  the  doorway 
ready  to  flee  inside  in  case  of  need,  while  a  lady  teacher,  or,  in  more  serious 
cases,  a  missionary,  stands  guard  to  keep  the  peace  while  the  palaver  is 
g^ing  on. 

Bareheaded,  barefooted,  with  neat,  clean  dresses,  with  snatches  of  songs 
on  their  lips  and  with  the  quiet  deportment  so  natural  to  Zulu  women,  they 
make  an  interesting  scene. 

Now  let  us  draw  near  and  view  the  work  at  closer  range.  We  pass 
down  past  the  church,  through  the  turnstile  under  the  great  eucalyptus  trees, 
and  soon  go  down  a  sharp  descent  of  five  steps  to  the  back  veranda  of  the 
Home. 

The  house  is  built  like  a  large  T,  with  the  top  away  from  us.  Let  us 
turn  in  at  this  first  door.  Ah,  here,  as  I  thought,  we  find  the  lady  teachers 
in  the  sewing  room.  I  will  introduce  you.  Mrs.  Dorward,  ex-principal  of 
the  Home,  relieved  at  the  last  annual  meeting  that  she  might  "  rest,"  sits 
there  at  the  table  cutting  out  dresses  as  hard  as  ever.  Afler  Mrs.  Ireland's 
departure  for  America,  in  1897,  owing  to  failing  health,  Mrs.  Dorward  took 
the  care  of  the  Home  on  her  hands  and  into  her  heart,  and  though  in  poor 
health  bore  the  burden  bravely,  and  is  still  at  work  as  she  is  able.  Miss 
Mellen,  sitting  at  the  sewing  machine  in  the  corner,  was  appointed  principal 
in  June,  1899,  *"^  ^^®*'  heart  is  already  deeply  enlisted  in  the  work.  There 
sits  Miss  Ireland,  needle  in  hand,  who  assisted  her  mother,  and  has  been 
five  years  in  the  school.  If  her  needle  could  keep  pace  with  her  love  every 
Zuhi  girl  would  be  "  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind."  This  trio  of  God's 
daughters  are  bound  together  in  a  common  love  for  God  and  for  these  chil- 
dren of  his.  They  look  up  and  greet  us,  and  then  turn  to  their  work  again, 
as  we  talk  together.  Time  must  be  redeemed  if  from  forty  to  sixty  girls  are 
to  have  dresses.  See  the  dresses  they  are  making.  The  material  is  galatea, 
striped,  strong  and  substantial.  It  needs  to  be,  too,  if  it  is  to  hold  in  the 
muscles  of  these  big  girls.  The  dresses  are  made  with  plain  waist  and  skirt, 
united  at  the  waist  by  a  band.  No  ruflles,  flounces  or  furbelows  adorn 
their  simple  plainness.  They  are  neat  and  clean  and  strong,  and  that  is  all. 
The  transformation  of  the  girls  from  the  grease,  clay,  dirt  and  nakedness  of 
heathenism  by  a  little  water  and  these  simple  dresses  is  magical.  You 
could  hardly  believe  that  that  nice-looking  girl  just  passing  was  what  she 
was  yesterday.  I  wonder  that  their  friends  can  recognize  them  when  they 
come  to  see  them.  But  that  transformation  means  work  for  these  teachers, 
both  in  the  dresses  needed  to  inaugurate  it  and  in  the  instruction  in  cleanli- 
ness and  sewing  necessary  to  perpetuate  it 
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The  dinner  bell  recalU  our  attention  to  the  girls,  and  we  will  ask  to  go  in  to 
see  them  at  their  mealtime.  We  pass  through  the  house  to  the  left  end  of  the 
T.  As  we  look  through  the  window  in  passing  we  can  see  the  girls  lined  up 
in  single  file,  packed  close  together,  with  stragglers  continually  adding  to 
the  length  of  the  line.  The  signal  is  given  and  they  come  trooping  into  the 
dining  room,  taking  their  seats  on  long  benches  by  the  tables.  A  white 
spread  covers  each  table,  and  at  each  place  is  an  enameled  plate,  cup  and 
spoon.  At  the  end  of  each  table  is  a  large  dishpan  full  of  rice  or  sweet 
potatoes  steaming  hot.  Here  are  sixty  girls  crowded  into  three  little  rooms. 
Twenty  would  be  as  many  as  hygienic  principles  would  allow,  especially 
when  they  not  only  eat  here,  but  as  many  as  can,  study  and  sleep  in  the  same 
rooms.  The  mission  put  the  limit  of  attendance  on  this  school  at  thirty-five 
girls,  making  the  allowance  large,  owing  to  the  urgent  need.  But  these  teachers 
are  never  satisfied  to  be  bound.  This  term  Mrs.  Dorward  is  living  in  the 
doctor's  house  on  the  hill,  pending  the  coming  of  Dr.  McCord's  family.  So 
while  the  censor  was  calmly  thinking  that  the  terrors  of  his  presence  would 
deter  even  such  determined  transgressors  of  the  law  as  these  teachers,  thej 
were  packing  both  Home  and  doctor's  house  with  runaways.  He  waked  up 
at  the  end  of  the  term  to  find  that  over  sixty  girls  had  been  received,  and  fifteen 
more  had  been  sent  back  home  because  there  was  **  no  room."  This  must 
not  occur  again  unless  the  teachers  go  to  the  extent  of  sandbagging  the  cen- 
sor (which  I  specially  hope  they  won't  do),  but  it  shows  you  rich  Americans 
what  might  be  done  if  we  had  a  little  money. 

I  wish  I  might  also  give  you  a  vision  of  a  sight  very  common  to  us — the 
sad,  disappointed  looks  on  the  faces  of  the  girls  wlien,  with  backward  looks, 
they  slowly  and  reluctantly  turn  their  footsteps  back  to  their  homes,  almost 
incredulous  that  there  can  be  *'no  room"  for  them.  They  have  dared  the 
wrath  of  their  fathers  and  brothers  to  escape  from  heathenism  to  become 
Cliristians, — for  that  is  what  it  means  to  most  of  them, — and  now  they  roust 
turn  back  to  meet  that  wrath  unprotected,  or  to  lie  about  the  cause  of  their 
absence  from  home.  "No  room"  after  they  have  been  invited  to  seek  a 
higher  life  by  Christ's  messengers,  and  have  taken  the  only  course  open  to 
them  to  seek  it  by  running  away  from  their  bondage.  According  to  this 
term's  record, — and  it  is  sure  to  be  greater  next  term,— owing  to  the  news  of 
the  open  door  of  this  term,  we  must  say  to  forty  girls  at  the  beginning  of  next 
term,  "  There  is  no  room  for  you,"  and  with  sad  faces  they  will  turn  back  to 
the  old  life.  God  forgive  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  this.  I  know 
that  the  teachers  and  censor  are  not,  for  they  would  pack  the  building  so  full 
that  heads  and  arms  would  have  to  stick  out  of  the  windows,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  girls  have  bodies  which  will  get  sick  from  bad  air^ 

(  To  be  continued,) 
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THREE   LINKS  IN  GOD'S  PLAN. 

At  a  Friday  morning  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  tlie 
Interior,  not  long  ago,  two  natives  of  India  were  present.  The  older 
woman,  Miss  Stevens,  daughter  of  an  English  father,  in  Madras,  had  been 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  a  missionary  of  our  Methodist  Woman's  Board 
there.  The  other  was  a  daughter  of  a  high-caste  Brahmin  family.  Miss 
Stevens'  story  of  '*  Three  Links  "  in  God's  providential  plan  for  her  mission 
began  with  a  baby  brought  by  a  Hindu  mother  who  came  to  visit  the 
mission  teachers,  and  who,  though  a  wicked  woman,  yielded  to  their  plead- 
ings that  the  baby  might  be  given  up  to  them  for  her  own  good.  This 
child,  taught  of  God  and  growing  into  a  beautiful  Christian  womanhood, 
was  the  first  link.  That  mother,  oflen  reviling  them,  protesting  in  drunken 
rage  that  she  would  have  her  child  again,  was  finally  brought  to  repentance 
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by  the  daughter's  plea,  *'  Mother,  if  you  feel  so  badly  wlien  we  part  for  one 
month  here,  what  will  you  do  when  we  part  forever?"  She  became  a 
Christian  and  a  noble,  brave  evangelist, — "  our  Elizabeth," — and  was  the 
second  link.  Later,  her  sickness,  almost  unto  death,  when  the  daughter 
knelt  before  God  the  whole  night  through,  never  relaxing  her  vigil  until 
favorable  symptoms  appeared,  was  a  case  of  cholera  that  only  God  himself 
could  touch  and  heal,  as  her  physicians  themselves  testified. 

The  third  link  was  one  who,  when  Elizabeth  first  encountered  him  in  her 
village  work, — a  priest  in  his  yellow  robe,  with  matted  hair,— >-said  to  her: 
**  For  thirty  years  I  have  contended  with  the  missionaries.  Who  are  you? 
Am  I  a  dog  to  take  a  tract  from  you?"  "We  used  to  pray  the  Lord  to 
convert  him  but  with  little  faith,"  Miss  Stevens  said.  "  One  day  this  man, 
who  had  visited  every  temple  in  Southern  India,  who  wore  a  tiger  skin  and 
had  given  his  nose  to  the  gods,  .took  a  tract  from  Elizabeth,  and  soon  after 
she  came  with  a  smile  to  tell  me  he  wanted  to  see  me.  I  was  afraid  when 
he  approached,  his  head  covered  with  sacred  powder  and  with  his  noseless 
face  ;  but  he  held  out  his  hand  and  I  had  to  put  mine  in  it.  His  first  words 
were  '  Jesus  has  conquered.  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  He  has  taken  away  my  sins.  Long  ago  1  knew  I 
had  to  be  a  Christian.  Will  you  kneel  down  and  pray?'  I  said  yes,  and 
he  knelt  down  at  my  table  and  prayed.  His  next  question  was  *'  Will  you 
baptize  me?'  What  hath  God  wrought!  was  my  thought.  But  I  said, 
*  You  have  been  a  public  sinner  and  cannot  be  baptized  privately ;  come  to 
the  church  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow."' 

The  scene  in  the  church  the  next  morning,  as  Miss  Stevens  described  it,— 
the  old  priest  yielding  up  to  her  his  yellow  robe  and  beads,  begging  her  to 
wash  the  paint  from  his  forehead,  then  kneeling  before  the  pastor  to  receive 
baptism, — was  truly  wonderful.  His  answer  to  the  pastor's  questioning  was 
"Jesus  has  conquered.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  At  his  own  request 
the  baptismal  name  given  him  was  John.  He  was  the  third  link — this 
priest  who  began  at  once  to  proclaim  the  Lamb  of  God  to  all  about  him. 
"  People  cannot  withstand  him  when  he  speaks,"  said  Miss  Stevens.  He 
used  to  give  charms ;  now  he  gives  help  and  quinine  to  those  who  are  in 
need,  and  tells  them  of  Him  who  came  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

A  few  words  followed  from  her  pupil,  Sorbronagane,  a  beautiful  young 
Brahmin  woman,  who  said :  "  I  cannot  talk  much.  I  can  only  give  my 
testimony.  I  used  to  not  like  the  Bible.  If  not  for  the  Lord  Jesus  and  Miss 
Stevens  I  should  not  now  love  it.  Five  years  ag^  I  left  my  home  that  I 
might  keep  my  faith.     Pray  for  me  as  you  pray  for  your  own." 

M.  J.  WiLLCOX. 
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FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  of  our  missionaries  in  China,  written  when  they 
did  not  know  what  a  day  would  bring  forth,  show  the  spirit  with  which  they  were 
prepared  to  meet  danger,  or  even  death. 

^^  As  you  see  cablegrams  in  the  papers,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  much  in 
prayer  for  our  friends  and  native  Christians.  Remember  we  are  all  in  God's 
hand.  The  power  of  the  Boxers  is  as  nothing  compared  with  His.  He  can, 
and  does,  make  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him.  *  Every  hair  of  our  heads 
is  numbered.'  The  Boxers  have  not  power  to  shorten  by  one  day  the  lives 
of  His  children.  They  can  do  nothing  except  it  be  His  will.  If  He  has 
more  work  for  us  to  do  in  China  we  will  live  to  do  it,  no  matter  how  much 
His  enemies  may  threaten.  If  again  the  history  of  the  Church  should  be  re- 
peated, and  *  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  become  the  seed  of  the  Church,'  those 
who  are  counted  worthy  to  join  that  matchless  throng  will  be  '  forever  with 
the  Lord.'    Only  a  brief  parting,  and  then  a  glad  reunion  in  His  presence 

*  to  go  no  more  out  forever,'  whatever  happens  *  underneath  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms.*  These  days  of  trouble  will  not  last  long.  They  cannot,  for 
His  promises  are  sure.  He  will  establish  his  kingdom,  and  He  whose  right 
it  is  will  reign  *  from  the  rivers  to  the  end  of  the  earth.'  " 

**  Last  Wednesday  the  dreaded  telegram  came,  '  Powers  occupied  Taku 
Sunday,'  followed  by  peremptory  orders  from  Consul  Fowler  to  hasten  to  Chi 
Nan  Fu,  with  promise  of  escort  to  the  port  where  a  steamer  should  await 
us.  The  fact  that  we  must  wait  for  coming  of  the  large  company  from  Hsiao 
Chang  gave  us  time  for  comparatively  leisurely  preparations,  but  did  not 
make  it  easy  to  decide  what  to  try  to  take  and  what  to  leave  to  become  food 
for  the  flames,  or  loot  for  the  ruffians.  It  is  now  forty-eight  hours  since  tiie 
blow  fell,  and  we  are  comparatively  wonted  to  the  thought,  but  it  is  still 
unbelievable  and  c  reamlike.  One  acts  instead  of  feeling  in  an  emergency. 
.  "  I  know  as  never  before  the  quietness  of  the  *  stayed  heart/  Our  sorrow 
is  for  our  people  who  ask  so  pitifully,  *  What  will  become  of  us  when  you 
are  gone  ? '    We  have  no  answer.     God  knows. 

*'The  consecration  of  my  youth  is  fresh  and  sweet  in  thought.  '  For  life 
or  for  death  I  give 'myself  to  the  work.'  It  has  never  seemed  to  me  so  full 
of   recompense  as  these  last  years,  and  I  believe  we  are  yet  to  see  here 

*  The  salvation  of  God.'  So  be  grateful  not  sad  for  me  whatever  tidings 
reach  you." 

"  It  looks  as  if  the  days  of  the  dynasty  were  numbered.  I  hope  so.  I 
hope  the  crisis  will  come  soon  and  be  over.  Then  for  work,  as  we  have 
never  worked  before.  Do  not  be  anxious  about  me.  It  is  so  sweet  at  such 
a  time  as  this  to  rest  in  God." 
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^*No  one  can  tell  what  may  come,  but  we  are  calm  and  trust  in  God. 
In  fact  I  am  glad  of  anything  that  liastens  a  crisis,  for  it  will  help  to  bring 
in  God's  kingdom." 

^'  It  is  awful  now,  but  when  it  is  over  China  will  be  new,  will  be  awake, 
and  just  think  of  the  joy  of  working  then  !" 

"  We  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper  this  evening,  and  our  hearts  and 
minds  were  soothed  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  pure  soul  of  Christ. 
The  aroma  of  his  life  seemed  to  fill  the  room  for  the  moment ;  the  sounds 
and  turmoil  of  this  world  were  lost  in  tlie  growing  glory  of  our  Christ.  We 
liave  a  refuge  here  which  no  one  can  invade,  and  we  are  safe  in  him.  Do 
not  be  anxious  about  me,  or  believe  the  telegrams,  unless  you  have  special 
reason  to  believe  them.  If  we  are  entrapped,  as  were  the  missionaries  in 
India  in  1857,  ®"^  ^^Y  ^^  g^^^y  ^'^^^  ^  speedily  opened.  It  will  make 
little  difference  whether  we  go  a  little  earlier  or  later.  God  reigns  and  we 
can  only  commend  ourselves  to  his  care.  That  we  are  in  danger  all  admit 
and  realize.     *  Hell  may  break  loose  at  any  moment.' " 

China. 

I  have  been  ill  with  a  run  of  malarial  fever,  but  am  about  well  now.  I 
think  it  came  from  having  the  land  broken  up  for  Lincoln  Hall.  I  had  such 
a  noisy  and  miserable  recitation  room,  which  was  simply  in  a  native  build- 
ing with  open  places  on  two  sides,  so  the  noise  from  adjoining  rooms  made 
it  hard  to  hear  or  make  myself  heard.  I  expect  next  term  to  have  a  proper 
recitation  room  in  Lincoln  Hall.  My  long  illness — I  was  in  bed  six  or  seven 
weeks — has  put  me  back  in  much  I  intended  to  do ;  but  in  spite  of  it  I  put 
through  4,000  Romanized  writing-books  on  the  press, — 1,000  each  of  four 
different  kinds.  As  I  had  blacks  cut  from  copies  I  chose,  it  meant  consid- 
erable work.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  have  some  light  work  to  do  when  I  could 
not  be  up  about.  .  .  .  God  has  come  very  near  to  me  in  my  illness,  and 
more  and  more  I  rejoice  in  him  and  the  work  he  has  given  me.  .   .  . 

I  am  so  sure  you  would  be  intensely  interested  in  this  Foochow  College, 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  write  you  of  my  work  here.  If  you  could  have 
seen  how  busy  I  was  from  six  a.  m.  till  ten  at  night  during  the  absence  of 
the  Peets!  That  was  an  emergency.  The  mission  force  had  decreased 
from  twenty-seven  missionaries  in  1895  to  only  sixteen  in  1897,  while  the 
work  had  doubled.  During  Mr.  Peef  s  absence,  when  I  was  in  charge  of 
the  college,  we  added  the  work  of  teaching  the  classes  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  our  English  course  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
college. 

In  that  time,  also,  the  number  of  students  increased  from  137  to  200.  Do 
you  wonder  that  Dr.  Judson  Smith  represented  that  the  Foochow  mission 
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was  in  its  last  gasp?  Had  it  not  been  that  our  hearts  were  so  rejojced  at 
the  growth  of  the  work  and  the  privilege  of  gathering  a  rich  harvest  after 
fifty  years  of  seed-sowing,  we  could  not  have  borne  up  under  the  heavy  load 
of  work  and  care.  .  .  . 

You  cannot  think  of  me  as  very  far  from  American  soil  now — just  a  little 
west  and  north  of  the  Philippines.  We  are  sending  three  men  from  our 
college  to  prominent  positions  in  a  mission  college  in  Amoy,  a  point  south 
of  Foochow.  Who  knows  but  you,  in  your  work  in  sending  me  to  Foochow, 
may  be  training  men  to  uplift  the  Philippines  next. 

These  men  we  are  sending  out  are  earnest  Christians.  One  of  them  said, 
in  speaking  of  our  Foochow  martyr,  Lin  Stik,  one  of  the  six  beheaded  by 
the  Empress  Dowager  because  of  his  reform  spirit,  "He  was  greatly 
honored  to  die  thus  for  his  country."  Will  you  not  pray  that  these  young 
men  may  as  nobly  live  for  China,  that  she  may  be  a  Christian  land.' 

Among  these  six  martyrs  one,  a  nephew  of  a  former  viceroy  here  in 
Foochow,  said  boldly  to  the  Empress  Dowager : — 

"  In  every  country  progress  has  only  been  achieved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
some  human  life.     Why  should  I  not  be  the  first  to  die  for  China?" 

At  another  time  he  said  to  her,  "  You  may  behead  us,  but  for  every  head 
you  take  ofT  there  will  a  thousand  rise  up  for  the  cause  of  reform  in  China." 

Do  you  not  feel,  dear  friends,  that  it  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  have  a 
share  in  training  these  young  men  of  China? 

Of  these  six  martyrs  two  or  three  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  baptized, 
but  humbly  refrained,  because  it  would  bring  such  ignominy  on  the  church. 

The  martyrdom  of  Lin  Stik  came  very  near  to  us.  He  had  reprinted  at 
his  own  expense  an  astronomy  of  my  father's,  adding  his  own  notes  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  to  show  how  these  scientific  truths  refuted  the  heathen 
ideas.  This  book  is  one  taught  in  our  college,  and  included  in  the  teachers' 
examinations  for  all  our  day-schools.  China  is  awaking!  Will  you  not, 
each  of  you,  pray  more  and  work  more  for  the  mighty  empire?  Pray  much, 
too,  for  me  personally  as  your  representative  here. 

Emily  S.  Hartwbll. 
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MISS   MARIA   G.    NUTTING. 

For  two  year^  Hubbo  tried  to  complete  the  course  of  study  in  the  girls' 
boarding  school.  But  she  could  not  do  it ;  the  algebra  and  astronomy 
balked  her  comprehension. 
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She  and  her  relatives  asked  that  she  be  appointed  to  some  of  the  station 
work  among  the  women.  But  the  committee  felt  her  to  be  too  stupid  and 
too  unreliable.  Beside^,  there  were  no  funds  for  new  work.  Incidentally 
during  her  school  days  her  teacher  had  learned  of  Hubbo's  work  from  time 
to  time  among  her  neighbors, — people  whose  one-roomed  houses  opened 
into  the  same  high- walled  yard  as  did  her  widowed  mother. 

This  gave  her  teacher  the  idea  that  Hubbo  might  do  some  good  as  Bible 
reader  in  a  neglected  quarter  of  the  city.  Calling  Hubbo  to  her,  she  said, 
*'  Hubbo,  if  you  will  go  over  toward  the  east  end  of  the  city  and  find  fifteen 
or  twenty  women  who  will  begin  learning  to  read  with  you,  I  will  be  surety 
that  you  are  paid  forty  piesters  ($2.20)  the  first  month,  and  we  will  see  how 
it  works." 

The  girl  eagerly  accepted,  and  entered  upon  her  toilsome,  heart-trying 
work  with  enthusiasm.  She  came  back  occasionally  to  report  progress,  and 
always,  on  Saturdays,  to  tell  the  special  incidents  of  the  week's  work,  which 
were  often  of  thrilling  interest  to  the  listener. 

She,  a  stranger  and  a  girl,  found  her  way  among  those  women,  with  their 
hearts  so  heavy  and  bitterly  hard,  their  minds  shriveled  and  souls  in  the 
chill  of  outer  darkness.  Most  of  them  were  connected  with  the  old,  corrupt 
church  which  kept  them  ignorant  and  debased;  for,  indeed,  the  priests 
were  scarcely  more.  In  some  houses  she  met  scoffs  and  abuse  on  making 
known  her  errand  ;  but  usually  she  found  a  ready  hearing  from  those  whose 
lives  are  so  barren  of  interest,  and  occasionally  she  found  one  willing  to 
begin  reading,  which  in  that  town  had  come  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with 
becoming  a  Protestant.  Finally  she  reported  eighteen  pupils,  as  many  as 
she  could  teach,  going  about  from  house  to  house,  and  sitting  down  beside 
them  as  they  were  at  their  work.  After  the  dulled  mind  had  plodded 
through  the  reading  lesson  of  simple  syllables  or  words,  Hubbo  -would, 
wherever  possible,  read  some  Gospel  message  and  offer  a  personal  prayer, 
and  try  to  teach  some  precious  verse  word  by  word.  Many  are  the  heart- 
stirring  incidents  that  took  place  in  connection  with  these  lessons.  But  the 
story  of  one  pupil  must  suffice. 

One  day  in  passing  along  the  narrow,  crooked,  high-walled  street,  Hubbo 
heard  a  kalabala — the  expressive  native  word — a  pandemonium  of  women's 
voices  quarrelling,  cursing  and  reviling.  Knocking  upon  the  heavy  iron- 
faced  door  she  gained  entrance  to  a  desolate,  dirty  yard,  upon  which  yawned 
the  usual  number  of  dark  doorways. 

The  mother-in-law  and  several  daughters-in-law,  with  screaming  babia 
and  squabbling  children  squirming  over  and  among  them,  were  engaged  in 
the  frequent  diversion  of  an  animated  family  dispute,  inevitable  where  so  many 
undisciplined  women  must  live  together.     After  a  little  general  chat,  Hubbo 
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succeeded  in  getting  the  brightest-looking  one  off  by  herself,  and  asked, 
"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  learn  to  read  ?  " 

**  Learn  to  read  !  "  echoed  Jemeela,  with  a  coarse  laugh.  "  Why,  Fm 
nothing  but  a  donkey  !" 

**  But,"  argued  Hubbo,  quietly,  "  women  can  learn  to  read.  Many  are 
reading  with  me  now." 

Jemeela  looked  at  her  incredulously,  asked  several  questions,  and  then 
said,  with  biting  laughter :  ^*  Yes,  I  will ;  I  will  learn  to  read,  and  show 
them  (her  mother  and  sisters-in-law)  that  Fm  the  smartest ! " 

So  she  became  Hubbo's  pupil,  and  toiled  along  slowly  over  her  letters  and 
words.  Meanwhile  Hubbo  was  teaching  her  a  verse,  toilfully,  scarcely 
more  than  a  word  at  a  time.  Finally  when  she  could  really  say  the  whole 
phrase  without  mistake  her  satisfaction  and  joy  were  such  as  to  make  an 
angel  glad. 

**  Oh,  I  can  do  it — I  can !  I  have  something  right  here  in  me  that  I  can  say 
by  heart.  A  donkey  couldn't  do  that !  I  must  be  more  than  a  donkey  ! " 
And  day  by  day  as  she  said  it  over  and  over,  sitting  at  her  varied  housework, 
the  blessed  truth  underlying  the  words  slowly  sank  into  her  heart :  *'  And  the 
blood — the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son — "  she  paused  as  one  handling  treas- 
ured possessions — "cleanseth  us,  cleanseth  me,  from  all  sin." 

**0,  teacher,"  the  other  women  asked  of  Hubbo,  "  what  foreign  medicine 
18  it  that  you  are  giving  Jemeela  that  she  has  become  so  quiet  and  good  ? 
No  matter  how  much  we  curse  and  revile  her,  she  never  answers  back  any 
more,  and  she  used  to  have  the  nimblest  tongue  of  us  all  1 " 

Send  up  to  God  your  prayers  for  this  fruitful  work.  Send  on  through 
His  agents  the  funds  to  increase  its  scope ! 

AN  ABLE  WATCH  AND  KEEPER. 

During  the  summer  following  little  Pearl's  eleventh  birthday  both  her 
parents  died.  The  pastor  and  Christian  friends  in  her  native  village 
brought  it  about  that  she  was  sent  soon  afterwards  to  the  girls'  boarding 
school,  two  days'  journey  distant. 

Little  Pearl — for  such  is  the  interpretation  of  her  name — was  a  high- 
spirited,  quick-tempered  little  girl  and  very  pretty,  with  her  large  brown 
eyes  and  heavy  braids  of  dark  hair.  She  learned  rapidly,  and  became  very 
fond  of  her  school  and  teachers. 

During  her  second  year  at  school  she  was  trying  very  hard  to  follow 
Jesus,  but  found  her  fiery  temper  a  great  temptation  to  her.  The  Bible 
wall  texts  hung  about  the  schoolroom  from  week  to  week  were  often  a  vital 
help  to  her  in  her  struggles  to  overcome  her  fault,  and  she  often  prayed 
little,  thankful  prayers  for  the  present  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  work ; 
for,  like  most  of  her  people,  little  Pearl  was  very  ready  in  prayer. 

One  day  when  the  procession  of  schoolgirls  on  their  way  home  from 
church  was  passing  in  through  the  great  iron-faced,  two-leaved  doors  of 
their  high-walled  yard,  the  teacher  was  watching  them  from  an  upper  win- 
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dow,  for  she  loved  to  see  how  they  enjoyed  getting  home  again,  to  hear 
their  laughing  talk  or  earnest  remarks,  and  to  see  them  dropping  down  their 
sheet-like  outer  garments  to  hang  like  skirts  as  they  removed  other  wrap- 
pings,— not  gloves,  an  *'  unknown  quantity  "  there  1 

All  at  once  she  noticed  Pearl,  upon  whose  hand  as  she  was  passing 
through  the  gate  some  one  had  carelessly  bangjed  the  door.  Ttie  pretty 
face  flamed  with  anger,  and  as  the  little  mouth  opened  the  teacher  expected 
to  hear  the  usual  disgraceful  torrent  of  abusive  words,  and  even,  perhaps, 
the  reviling  of  the  offender's  grandmother,  the  last  stroke  of  a  passionate 
tongue  in  that  strange  land.  Suddenly  the  pretty  lips  closed  tightly  without 
a  word,  and  Pearl  walked  off  resolutely  to  another  comer  of  the  wall,  nurs- 
ing her  hurt  finger. 

A  little  later,  when  sitting  quietly  at  the  feet  of  her  teacher  for  their 
twilight  talk  and  prayer,  the  teacher  asked,  *'  Why  was  it  that  you  did  not 
scold  Nijmie  when  she  shut  your  finger  in  the  door?** 

'^  Oh,  I  was  so  angry!  I  could  have  broken  her  head  against  the  wall, 
I  was  so  mad !  *'  she  answered  vehemently,  her  cheeks  reddening  again  at 
the  recollection.  *^  But,"  she  added  in  a  suddenly  sweet  and  gentle  voice, 
•'  the  blessed  Spirit  helped  me  quick  to  remember  our  prayer-verse,  and  I 
said  in  my  heart  over  and  over,  ^  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth ; 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips,'  and  so  he  did  !  " 

This  is  only  one  item  in  the  work  going  on  in  one  of  the  smaller  girls' 
boarding  schools  in  Turkey.  And  of  such  quality  there  might  be  infinitely 
more  done  if — but — what? 

Generous  gifts  of  prayer-winged  money ;  two  God-moved  young  teachers 
from  America  to  conduct  the  work, — these  will  supply  the  present  need,  and 
be  an  earnest  of  rich  returns  in  the  future. 
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dow,  for  she  loved  to  see  how  they  enjoyed  getting  home  again,  to  hear 
their  laughing  talk  or  earnest  remarks,  and  to  see  them  dropping  down  their 
sheet-h'ke  outer  garments  to  hang  like  skirts  as  they  removed  other  wrap- 
pings,— not  gloves,  an  *'  unknown  quantity  "  there! 

All  at  once  she  noticed  Pearl,  upon  whose  hand  as  she  was  passing 
througli  the  gate  some  one  had  carelessly  banged  the  door.  The  pretty 
face  flamed  with  anger,  and  as  the  little  mouth  opened  the  teacher  expected 
to  hear  the  usual  disgraceful  torrent  of  abusive  words,  and  even,  perhaps, 
the  reviling  of  the  oflender's  grandmother,  the  last  stroke  of  a  passionate 
tongue  in  that  strange  land.  Suddenly  the  pretty  lips  closed  tightly  without 
a  word,  and  Pearl  walked  off*  resolutely  to  another  corner  of  the  wall,  nurs- 
ing her  hurt  finger. 

A  little  later,  when  sitting  quietly  at  the  feet  of  her  teacher  for  their 
twilight  talk  and  prayer,  the  teacher  asked,  "  Why  was  it  that  you  did  not 
scold  Nijmie  when  she  shut  your  finger  in  the  door?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  so  angry!  I  could  have  broken  her  head  against  the  wall, 
I  was  so  mad ! "  she  answered  vehemently,  her  cheeks  reddening  again  at 
the  recollection.  "  But,"  she  added  in  a  suddenly  sweet  and  gentle  voice, 
•'the  blessed  Spirit  helped  me  quick  to  remember  our  prayer-verse,  and  I 
said  in  my  heart  over  and  over,  'Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth; 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips,'  and  so  he  did  !  " 

This  is  only  one  item  in  the  work  going  on  in  one  of  the  smaller  girls' 
boarding  schools  in  Turkey.  And  of  such  quality  there  might  be  infinitely 
more  done  if — but — what? 

Generous  gifts  of  prayer-winged  money ;  two  God-moved  young  teachers 
from  America  to  conduct  the  work, — these  will  supply  the  present  need,  and 
be  an  earnest  of  rich  returns  in  the  future. 
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AFRICA. 
THE   BOER  WAR  AND  THE  NATIVES. 

BY   REV.  C.  L.  GOODENOUGH. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  in  passing  through  a  town  in  Iowa,  I  fode  from  one 
depot  to  another  with  the  expressman  who  transferred  my  baggage.  He 
exercised  the  Yankee  right  of  asking  questions,  and  inquired  where  I  was 
from.     I  told  him  from  South  Africa. 

"  From  South  Africa  I     Are  you  a  Boer?" 

"  No ;  I  am  an  American." 

Then  after  a  pause  he  said,  "  I  do  want  South  Africa  to  win." 

I  asked  him  which  party  he  meant,  as  there  were  several  in  South  Africa. 

"  Why,  the  Boers,"  he  replied. 

Like  80  many  others,  he  was  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  wishes  and  in- 
terests of  the  large  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Africa, — the  natives,  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  whole  country. 

The  natives  have  been  silent  but  intensely  interested  spectators  of  tlie 
conflict  now  drawing  to  a  close  between  the  Boers  and  Britons  in  South 
Africa.  Many  pro-Boer  sympathizers  have  told  the  black  natives  that  the 
British  will  treat  them  as  badly  as  the  Boers ;  but  with  a  century's  expe- 
rience of  both  races  the  colored  people  have  longed  for  the  success  of  the 
British.     They  expect  that  their  lot  will  be  better  under  British  rule. 

In  a  letter  lately  received  from  Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  of  Johannesburg, 
who  has  a  large  mission  work  there  among  the  "  Cape  "  colored  people,  he 
writes,  '*  There  will  be  splendid  opportunities  for  Christian  service  and  ex- 
tension work  when  we  return,  and  I  hope  God's  servants  will  rise  to  the 
lieiglit  of  their  opportunities." 

Our  mission  in  Natal  has  this  same  conviction  of  the  outlook  for  mission 
work,  for  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  July  last,  it  was  "  Resolved,  that  the 
present  offers  a  very  much  enlarged  opportunity  for  a  forward  movement  at 
Johannesburg." 

What  are  the  grounds  of  these  various  expectations,  and  what  is  the  outlook 
for  the  natives  and  for  mission  work  in  the  Transvaal  as  the  result  of  the  war? 

What  the  British  will  do  in  the  two  colonies  lately  annexed  can  only  be 
judged  by  what  has  been  done  in  tlie  two  adjoining  English  colonies,  Natal 
and  the  Cape  Colony.  In  the  English  colonies  named  considerable  areas 
of  land  have  been  set  apart  and  vested  in  trustees  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
natives.  Besides  this,  in  both  colonies,  natives  have  the  same  right  to  buy 
land  as  white  men,  and  many  natives  own  their  own  farms,  having  their  own 
aes,  which  are  to  them  what  homes  are  to  the  English — ^their  castles. 
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In  the  two  Dutch  republics  no  black  man  was  allowed  to  own  land. 
Wherever  he  dwelt  it  was  as  a  squatter  on  the  sufferance  of  some  white  man. 
If  he  lived  in  the  country  it  was  on  some  white  man's  farm,  and  he  could 
not  go  beyond  the  confines  of  that  farm  without  the  owner's  permission. 
Near  the  towns  he  lives  in  the  small  native  village  set  apart  for  natives ;  but 
even  here  his  only  right  is  a  monthly  permit  which  is  given  to  those  only 
who  are  sei-vants  in  the  town.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  could  be  for  a  native  no  hope  of  rising,  no  sense  of  security, 
no  settled  home.  He  was  a  servant,  and  such  he  must  remain.  The  whole 
aim  and  end  of  legislation  for  the  black  man  was  to  make  him  more  useful 
to  the  whites. 

Again,  in  the  English  colonies,  large  sums  are  set  apart  for  the  education 
of  the  natives.  In  Natal  it  was  made  a  condition  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment in  granting  Responsible  Government  to  the  colony  (Natal  was 
before  that  a  crown  colony),  that  £10,000  ($50,000)  should  be  given 
annually  from  colonial  funds  for  the  education  and  amelioration  of  the 
natives.  In  the  Cape  Colony  a  still  larger  sum  is  spent  on  native  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  whatever  was  done  by  the  two  Dutch  republics 
for  native  education. 

Again,  there  was  a  law  in  the  Transvaal  known  as  the  *'  Plaker's  Wet," 
according  to  which  law  not  more  than  five  native  families  were  allowed  to 
reside  on  one  farm.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  give  bad  masters  an  equal 
chance  with  the  good  in  getting  native  servants  to  work  their  farms.  Under 
this  law,  commissioners  for  the  natives  have  threatened  some  of  the  mission- 
aries to  break  up  their  mission  stations  by  sending  away  all  natives  except 
five  families.     They  had  the  power  to  do  it  under  the  law. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  matters  mentioned — the  ownership  of 
land,  education  and  liberty  of  residence  and  movement — the  position  of  natives 
will  be  much  better  under  British  rule  than  it  has  been  under  the  Boers.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  The  local  sentiment  will  be 
very  strong,  and  will  necessarily  modify,  in  some  degree,  the  real  wishes  of 
the  British  government  and  people. 

Our  mission  in  Natal  doubtless  had  something  more  in  mind  than  the 
improved  condition  of  the  natives  under  British  rule,  when  it  resolved  that 
the  present  offers  a  very  much  enlarged  opportunity  for  a  forward  move- 
ment at  Johannesburg.  With  settled  peace,  and  the  removal  of  the  black 
cloud  of  uncertainty  which  has  for  some  years  been  hanging  over  the 
Transvaal,  there  will  come  an  era  of  great  prosperity, — the  opening  of  many 
new  mines  and  the  starting  of  new  industries.  These  will  require  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  natives  coming  into  the  Transvaal,  and  that 
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will  mean  greatly  increased  opportunities  for  mission  work.  Oh  that  the 
churches  could  understand  how  grand  these  opportunities  are,  and  would 
furnish  the  money  and  workers  needed  to  take  advantage  of  them  I 

Here  are  gathered  at  Johannesburg  and  along  the  Rand  thousands  of 
natives,  coming  from  every  part  of  South  Africa — from  Cape  Town,  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  southwest;  from  the  Zambezi  and  Lake  Nyassa, 
a  thousand  miles  and  more  to  the  northeast.  They  came  from  mountain 
and  valley,  from  the  low,  fever-stricken  districts  of  the  east  coast,  and 
assemble  here  on  this  high,  healthful  tableland.  They  are  not  scattered,  but 
gathered  in  compounds,  containing  from  500  to  4,500  natives  each.  While 
they  represent  every  native  race  and  tribe  in  South  Africa,  yet  two  native 
languages  are  sufficient  for  work  among  nearly  all  of  them — the  Zulu  and 
the  Basuto.  Here  are  native  helpers  and  books  ready  prepared — the  Zulus, 
by  our  own  mission  in  Natal,  and  the  Basutos  by  the  French  mission  in 
Basutoland.  There  are  Bibles,  hymn  books,  primers  and  reading  books 
in  Zulu  and  Basuto.  It  would  seem  that  our  mission  in  Natal  had  been 
raised  up  for  such  a  time  as  this.  Think  of  the  inspiring  possibilities  of 
this  work !  Who  can  tell  how  far  the  gospel  light  set  up  in  one  of  those 
compounds  on  the  Rand  will  finally  shine?  It  will  shine  into  some  dark 
hearts  there,  and  prove,  as  it  is  proving,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
It  will  be  carried  by  some  back  to  their  dark  homes  and  communities,  and 
be  relighted  where  no  missionary  has  ever  gone.  Only  eternity  will  reveal 
the  final  result. 


CHINA. 
AN  ESCAPE  FROM  CHINA. 


To  the  Readers  of  Life  and  Light. 

Dear  Frikxds  :  You  may  be  interested  to  hear  the  story  of  Boxer-ridden 
Pao-ting-fu,  and  the  escape  from  their  clutches  of  myself,  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. The  dreadful  tidal  wave  came  in  a  northerly  direction  from  that  broad 
region  in  northern  Shantung,  where  our  two  stations  of  Pang-Chuang  and 
Lin-Ching  are  situated. 

Until  the  middle  of  May  we  anticipated  no  serious  trouble,  for  the  animus 
of  the  movement  seemed  there  and  at  that  time  to  be  distinctly  anti-Catholic. 
Just  then  Pres.  F.  E.  Clark  visited  our  station,  bringing  with  him  all  the 
enthusiasm  gathered  from  his  wide  experience  and  contact  with  Christian 
Endeavorers  in  other  parts  of  China.  We  were  talking  and  planning  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  when  ill  health  in  my  family  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  leave  at  once  for  our  *  •  Rocky  Point  "  seaside  resort.     This  was  a 
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distinct  leading  of  Providence,  though  unknown  to  us  at  the  time — as  is  apt  to 
be  the  way  with  God's  leadings.  Eleven  days  later  and  Pao-ting-fu  as  a  resi- 
dence for  foreigners  became,  by  the  destruction  of  the  railway,  hermetically 
sealed. 

Meanwhile  for  a  month  after  our  arrival  at  the  seashore  disquieting  and 
even  alarming  letters  came  almost  daily,  at  first  from  Peking  and  Pao-ting- 
fu  as  well  as  from  Tientsin ;  then,  as  the  former  two  places  were  cut  off 
from  communication  from  Tientsin  alone,  we  were  alive  to  our  own 
danger,  and  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  British  army  officer  doing  language 
work  at  the  shore,  we  obtained  the  protection  of  a  British  gunboat,  which 
landed  a  guard  of  twenty-five  marines.  These  soldiers  had  their  headquar- 
ters in  one  of  the  missionary  houses,  and  they  constantly  patroled  the  whole 
region,  fearing  that  Boxers  might  come  down  upon  us  at  any  time  with 
intent  to  kill  all  foreigners.  Premonitions  of  war  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
Only  twenty  miles  north  of  us  were  thousands  of  native  soldiers,  whose  atti- 
tude we  could  not  safely  predict.  Reports  from  the  near  south  informed  us 
that  the  far-famed  mining  region  of  Tang  Shan  was  threatened,  and  that  a 
guard  of  foreign  soldiers  was  on  duty. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  on  Sunday,  June  17th,  an  armored  train  from 
the  south  brought  all  the  foreign  residents  and  the  military  guard  from  the 
mining  region  to  Rocky  Point  with  the  news  that  railway  connection  with 
Tientsin  was  destroyed  and  the  telegraph  line  down.  The  excitement  was 
intense.  We  had  been  urged  again  and  again  by  letter  and  by  wire  to  flee 
to  Tientsin  for  our  lives,  yet  we  continued  to  remain  with  the  protection  of 
the  gunboat,  and  our  hearts  and  minds  were  kept  in  perfect  peace.  The 
captain  of  the  gunboat  being  unable  longer  to  communicate  with  his  fleet, 
and  knowing  that  General  Sung's  army,  on  the  way  to  Peking,  might  swoop 
down  at  any  time  from  the  north  and  an  attack  be  made  by  Boxers  from  the 
south,  promptly  ordered  us  all  on  board,  and  also  very  kindly  offered  to 
convey  with  us  any  of  our  property,  excluding  furniture,  that  we  might  put 
alongside.  Having  some  hours*  notice  we  were  able  to  pack  up  the  most 
important  of  our  goods  that  we  chanced  to  have  at  the  shore — all  our  valuable 
possessions  being  of  course  left  behind  at  Pao-ting-fu.  The  facilities  for 
freight  transport  from  land  to  ship  were  very  poor,  as  the  local  officials  had 
warned  the  fishermen,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  assist  us.  We  were  conse- 
quently compelled  to  impress  a  native  junk.  When  toward  the  last  of  that 
Tuesday  we  became  alarmed  lest  the  boat  should  be  unable  to  wait  for  the 
freight  the  marines  and  Chinese  servants  gave  energetic  assistance.  Some 
sixty  others  were  conveyed  as  were  we  bv  this  boat  a  twenty  hours'  journey 
southward  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  allied  forces  off  Taku.     Here  we  were 
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given  our  choice  of  a  transfer  to  an  American  gunboat,  whose  destination 
and  time  of  sailing  were  uncertain,  and  a  merchant  steamer  bound  at  once 
for  Chefoo.  We  with  two  or  three  other  families  chose  the  latter,  as  we  were 
desirous  of  reaching  shore  as  early  as  possible.  We  reached  the  harbor  of 
Chefoo  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  21st,  but  were  unable  to  find  an 
abiding  place  on  shore  until  Saturday  afternoon,  when  we  with  our  boxes 
found  lodging  at  the  Cheefoo  Family  Hotel.  The  following  day,  by  dint  of 
undue  Sabbath  labor,  we  were  able  to  establish  ourselves,  not  in  comfort  but 
in  a  livable  condition. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  June  25th,  our  little  baby  girl  was  born,  under  God 
the  salvation  of  all  our  lives.     The  discomfort  of  our  surroundings  it  would 
be  hard  to  overestimate — a  poor  bed,  countless  thousands  of  flies,  oppress- 
ive heat,  a  noisy  courtyard,  mark  some  of  the  features.     At  that  time  Chefoo 
was  also  in  a  state  of  much  disquiet,  and  we  were  advised  to  leave  early  for 
Japan.     While  Mrs.  Ewing  was  yet  on  her  back,  we  went  on  board  a  Jap» 
anese  passenger  boat  bound  for  Nagasaki  and  Kobe  by  way  of  Korean  ports. 
Our  Chinese  nurse  had  previously  left  us,  and  later  we  were  left  without  out- 
side  assistance.     Through   all  these   troublous  times  we  were    repeatedly 
taught  that  God  will  provide.     Kind  friends  did  for  us  what  our  own  hands 
could  not  do,  and  we  were  prospered  with  strength  daily  renewed.     When 
we  reached  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki  the  presence  just  at  that  time  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  transport  "Logan,"  offering  a  free  passage  to  San  Francisco, 
seemed  to  call  us  as  with  a  call  of  duty.     Accordingly  we  made  all  haste  to 
get  our  things  together,  and  we  were  conveyed — boxes,  trunks  and  all — to  the 
army  transport  just  in  season  to  avoid  missing  connection.     The  appoint- 
ments on  board  were  excellent,  and  we  had  quite  reconciled  our  minds  to 
the  thought  of  passing  through  Japanese  waters  without  the  privilege  of 
going  asliore,  when  suddenly  we  were  all  ordered  on  land  at  Yokohama. 
It  was  hard  to  move  again  on  such  short  notice  and  late  at  night  under  our 
conditions,  but  we  accomplished  the  feat  and  the  little  baby  was  none  the 
worse  for  her  strange  escapade.     It  was  exhausting,  however,  to  the  mother, 
and  no  wonder  that  she  fairly  collapsed  and  had  to  be  borne  to  her  room  in 
the  hotel.     When  the  order  was  reversed,  and  permission  given  to  return,  in 
spite  of  all  her  bravery  of  spirit  the  physical  task  was  too  much,  and  we 
decided  to  remain  in  Yokohama.     Mrs.  F.  D.  Wilder,  our  mission  treasurer, 
was  there,  and  for  the  week  that  we  remained  we  took  rooms  in  the  same 
house.     The  heat  was  so  intense  that  we  felt  it  wise  to  take  once  more  to 
the  water.     Again  Providence  favored,  and  an  excellent  stateroom — the  only 
one  left — was  obtained  just  when  we  wanted  it,  the  previous  holder  having 
surrendered  it  only  an  hour  before.     This  ocean  voyage  to  Vancouver  was  a 
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quite  uneventful  one,  thougli  busy  enough  for  the  parents  of  three  such  small 
children.  Without  much  delay  we  crossed  through  Canadian  territory  and 
amidst  grandest  scenery  to  Montreal,  and  thence  to  Boston,  where  dear  ones 
were  expectantly  awaiting  the  return  of  the  refugees. 

Very  cordially  yours,  G.  Henry  Ewing. 

Pao-ting-fu  Station,  N.  C   Mission. 


THE   SIEGE   OF   PEKING. 

JOURNAL   OF   MISS   MARY    E.  ANDREWS    DURING   THE    SIEGE. 

[This  journal  begins  six  days  after  her  arrival   in  Peking  in  the  Methodist  com- 
pound, a  previous  journal  not  being  received.] 

Peking,  Saturday  p.  m.,  June  i6,  1900. 
I  SENT  a  letter  to  you  yesterday.  The  situation  to-day  is  practically  un- 
changed. No  more  troops  have  appeared.  We  are  in  a  state  of  semi-siege. 
No  one  goes  out  except  on  important  business,  and  then  under  guard  ;  even 
our  servants  going  to  make  purchases  for  our  table  are  guarded.  Several 
attacks  were  made  yesterday  by  foreign  soldiers  on  little  companies  of  Box- 
ers, and  a  good  many  were  killed.  The  work  of  burning  still  goes  on. 
Heavy  smoke  is  rising  from  the  south  city  now,  but  no  one  knows  what  is 
being  destroyed.  A  bold  thing  was  done  by  four  of  our  missionaries  last 
night, — Dr.  Ingram,  Mr.  Tewksbury,  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Inglic ;  they 
went  armed  with  Winchester  rifles  to  the  tity  gate  near  us,  leading  into  the 
south  city,  and  demanded  the  key  of  the  gate.  In  fear  of  the  rifles  the  gate 
keeper  delivered  it  up,  and  they  proceeded  to  close  and  lock  the  gate  and 
brought  the  key  here  for  the  night.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  a  most  lawless  act,  but  this  part  of  the  city  is  under  martial  law. 
The  government  is  completely  paralyzed,  and  anything  tliat  looks  like  self- 
protection  is  allowed.  Of  course,  with  the  key  in  our  hands  no  friends  of 
the  Boxers  could  open  them,  and  we  had  a  quiet  night.  The  day  has  been 
quiet  except  for  one  sudden  alarm.  While  gathered  for  our  noon  prayer 
meeting,  Dr.  Lowrie  came  and  called  all  the  gentlemen  out.  The  mothers 
with  little  children,  and  ladies  in  charge  of  Chinese  girls  followed,  and  the 
call  came  to  prepare  to  go  to  the  chapel  immediately  for  refuge.  We  made 
instant  preparation,  and  many  of  the  Chinese  had  gathered  there,  when 
word  came  that  the  danger  was  over.  There  is  an  encampment  of  [Chinese] 
soldiers  not  far  from  one  corner  of  our  compound,  the  least  protected  part, 
from  whose  presence  we  fear  danger.  A  squad  appeared  as  if  intending  an 
attack,  but  as  soon  after  the  alarm  was  given  the  guards  were  in  place  ready 
to  receive  them  they  turned  off*. 
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June  17th. — I  am  sitting  quietly  in  the  chapel  to  write  here.  We  have 
not  yet  been  driven  here  for  protection,  but  it  is  a  cool  place  to  sit,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  will  be  when  the  hundreds  of  us  are  shut  up  within  its 
walls.  Everthing  possible  is  being  done  to  make  it  habitable.  The  glass 
of  the  windows  has  been  taken  out,  two  thirds  of  the  casements  bricked  up, 
and  the  rest  filled  in  with  matting.  Parapets  have  been  thrown  up  on  the 
roof  for  a  protection  for  the  marines  and  missionary  soldiers  who  shall  occupy 
that  place.  All  the  heavy  trunks  of  those  who  have  tiunks  are  gathered  in 
the  vestibules,  to  be  piled  against  the  doors  in  case  of  an  attack.  Large 
water  kangs  stand  here  and  there,  masses  of  canned  goods  and  other  provis- 
ions are  piled  on  the  pulpit  platform.  The  girls  of  the  two  schools  sleep 
here  at  night,  but  spend  the  day  in  the  schoolhouses  across  the  way,  march- 
ing back  and  forth  with  the  escort  of  their  teachers  with  great  decorum. 
It  is  wonderful  with  the  throngs  here  that  there  is  so  little  confusion  and  no 
panic,  even  in  cases  of  sudden  alarm.  It  shows  what  trust  in  the  Lord  can 
do,  even  for  the  Chinese  who  are  so  lacking  in  self-control.  All  through  the 
courts  the  scene  is  a  busy  one,  even  on  this  Sabbath  day, — walls  going 
up,  and  deep  pits  being  dug  everywhere  to  guard  the  approach  to  the  chapel 
from  all  directions.  Everybody  is  pressed  into  the  sci^vice,  men,  women 
and  little  cliildren  carrying  bricks  and  wielding  pickax  and  shovel.  Guards 
of  foreigners  and  Chinese  take  their  turns  in  standing  on  guard,  armed  night 
and  day.  We  ladies,  too,  have  our  regular  times  of  being  on  guard  night 
and  day  to  carry  the  word  in  case  of  sudden  alarm  and  attend  to  getting 
the  women  and  children  into  the  chapel.  Everything  is  systematized  and 
goes  by  the  clock.  One  great  fear  is  that  the  strain  of  day  work  and  night 
watching  will  prove  too  great  for  us  all. 

Monday^  i8tk. — I  was  on  guard  yesterday  from  six  till  eight  in  the  a.  m., 
so  liad  a  quiet  time  with  my  Bible  and  the  Lord.  Afler  breakfast  we  gathered 
our  servants  for  prayers.  By  *' we"  I  mean  the  people  in  our  house  who 
are  keeping  house  for  us,  most  of  us  Tung-cho  people,  but  I  was  called  to 
lend  prayers  in  the  next  house  where  there  seemed  no  one  to  attend  to  it. 
After  that  I  made  the  round  of  the  refugees  with  Dr.  Mackay,  she  to  look 
after  the  sick  ones,  I  to  interpret  for  her  and  to  speak  words  of  cheer  or 
possibly  of  reproof,  as  needed.  Later  we  met  in  the  chapel  for  worship 
and  took  that  ns  a  special  answer  to  prayer,  for  the  chaplain  was  unwill- 
ing to  have  us  gather, — thought  it  unwise.  But  we  felt  that  our  people 
needed  the  help  of  the  Sabbath  service,  so  we  prayed,  and  he  was  won 
over  to  give  consent.  Then  those  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  courts 
thought  tlie  work  ought  not  to  stop,  but  we  felt  sure  it  would  do  the  men 
good  to  stop  for  an  hour  and  get  soul-nourishment, — that  they  would  work 
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better  for  it.  That,  too,  the  Lord  brought  about  in  answer  to  prayer.  I 
had  a  meeting  with  the  women  in  our  courts  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
our  own  English  service,  which  I  specially  enjoyed.  Mr.  Smith  gave  a 
very  helpful,  strong  sermon  on  the  90th  and  91st  Psalms.  After  tea  I  went 
over  to  the  other  compound,  and  had  a  meeting  with  the  women  there, 
out  in  the  court,  as  there  is  no  room  large  enough  for  them  to  gather  in. 
Later  we  had  a  delightful  sing  over  at  Mrs.  Walker's ;  all  the  marines  who 
were  off  guard  coming  in,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 

Wednesday  20th, — We  have  passed  another  terrible  night,  a  night  of 
much  prayer,  and  again  we  are  facing  the  dreadful  possibility  of  being 
obliged  to  leave  all  these  dear  native  Christians  to  massacre,  or  something 
worse.  It  seems  as  if  we  simply  could  not.  To  die  with  them  would 
be  easy,  as  compared  with  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  Monday  was  a  com- 
paratively quiet  day,  but  yesterday  a  good  many  fires  were  started,  one 
large  one  that  burned  nearly  all  day.  All  the  foreign  property  has  been 
burned  except  this  one  compound  and  Legation  Street,  and  they  seem  now 
to  be  burning  stores  that  have  kept  foreign  goods,  the  telegraph  offices 
and  everything  that  is  in  any  way  connected  with  anything  foreign.  Yes- 
terday reports  came  that  the  Legations  and  this  place  were  to  be  attacked 
last  night.  Then  in  the  evening  a  letter  came  from  our  Minister,  Major 
Conger,  saying  word  had  come  from  the  palace  that  the  Viceroy  at  Tien- 
tsin had  sent  word  that  the  Admirals  were  to  take  possession  of  the  Taku 
forts  to-day,  which  would  be  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  all  the 
nations,  and  giving  us  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  leave. 

English  Legation^  Thursday^  21st. — Sucli  a  strange  day  !  Yesterday 
we  were  all  called  together  after  breakfast  to  hear  the  letters  which  had 
been  sent  to  our  Minister  protesting  against  our  being  sent  away,  leaving  our 
native  Christians  to  their  fate, — and  his  answer,  which  was  that  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  else  to  do,  since  we  were  ordered  away  by  the  Chinese 
Government ;  that  he  should  demand  of  them  carts  and  an  escort  to  take 
lis  to  Tientsin,  and  that  we  should  be  ready  to  leave  at  the  latest  by  next 
morning.  It  was  such  sad  word  to  take  to  our  women  and  children. 
They  felt  our  danger  in  going  was  as  great  as  theirs  in  staying,  and  had 
little  hope  of  seeing  us  again  here.  We  went  to  work  to  select  from  our 
little  store  of  earthly  goods  tliose  most  important  which  we  could  toke 
with  us  in  our  carts.  Then  came  another  sudden  call  to  be  ready  to  go 
to  the  Legation  at  once  on  foot,  taking  with  us  only  what  we  could  carry 
in  our  hands.  The  German  Minister  had  been  killed  on  his  way  to  the 
"Tsung  Li  Yamen,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  imminent  danger  for  every- 
body.    So  our  troops  were  to  escort  us  to  the  Legation  as  the  only  place 
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of  safety.  I  went  down  again  to  see  our  people  and  say  good-by  to  them^ 
and  was  just  turning  away  with  a  great  sorrow  of  heart  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  them  at  last  with  no  protection  from  their  enemies,  when  word 
came  suddenly  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  us,  not  to  the 
Legation,  but  to  a  large  place  opposite,  which  was  also  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  guns.  That  was  another  precious  answer  to  prayer.  VVe  had 
been  so  pleading  that  we  might  not  be  obliged  to  leave  them.  Well,  we 
walked  over  in  the  hot  sun  to  the  American  Legation.  But  the  quarters 
there  were  small,  and  not  so  easily  defensible  as  the  English  Legation,  and 
in  the  event  of  war  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  only  one.  So  after  a 
hasty  lunch,  which  Mrs.  Squires,  the  wife  of  the  English  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, had  prepared  for  us,  we  started  again  for  the  English  legation.  Here 
we  Americans  are  most  of  us  quartered  in  the  chapel,  as  close  together  as 
peas  in  a  pod.  As  soon  as  possible  we  went  over  to  see  our  people.  We 
found  them  huddled  together  in  groups  under  the  trees  in  a  gieat  open  court. 
A  large  building  belonging  to  a  prince  who  had  fled  was  soon  opened  to 
them,  so  that  they  have  quite  comfortable  quarters.  We  stayed  and  helped 
them  clear  out  the  rooms  and  get  them  ready  to  shelter  the  mothers  and 
babies.  But  a  call  came  to  come  back  at  once  to  the  Legation,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  Chinese  opened  fire  on  us,  though  without  doing  any  harm. 
A  sharp  attack  came  in  the  evening,  and  the  bullets  whistled  through  the 
trees  over  our  heads.  The  Gatling  guns  answered  and  the  firing  soon 
ceased,  but  it  was  renewed  again  during  the  night.  Naturally  sleep  was 
not  very  sound  or  restful,  though  I  did  not  at  all  realize  we  were  being 
attacked.  It  seemed  rather  like  Fourth  of  July.  I  seem  to  be  living 
in  a  dream  these  days  and  realize  nothing.  To-day  we  have  not  been  allowed 
to  go  to  our  people  because  of  the  danger  of  being  fired  on.  We  hear 
this  afternoon  that  our  troops  from  Tientsin  are  at  hand.  I  hope  it  is  true. 
We  found  yesterday  that  to  get  away  from  here  was  simply  impossible, 
since  no  carts  could  be  hired.  This  morning  word  came  from  the  ofl^cials 
that  we  need  not  leave. 

Friday  evenings  June  22d,  —  I  keep  on  writing  day  after  day,  though 
there  is  no  way  of  sending  letters.  We  are  quite  cut  off'  from  the  outside 
world  ;  no  communication  by  rail  or  telegraph,  nor  for  many  days  by  a  mes- 
senger. To-day  I  have  sewed  steadily  on  sand  bags  for  fortification,  from 
breakfast  till  supper  time,  only  stopping  a  few  minutes  for  dinner.  There 
have  been  several  excitements  during  the  day.  All  the  morning  firing  was 
heavy  and  incessant,  bullets  falling  all  about  us,  so  it  was  not  safe  for  us 
to  step  outside  the  chapel.  A  little  later  German,  French  and  Japanese 
troops  came  marching   in,  and  word  spread  that  all  the   other   Legations 
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had  been  abandoned  and  the  troops  were  concentrating  here.  That  was 
sad  word  for  iis,  as  it  left  the  building  wliere  all  our  Chinese  are  gath- 
ered wholly  unprotected.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  after  the  Lord  had 
answered  so  many  prayers  for  them,  making  it  possible  to  keep  them 
with  us  and  bring  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  would  not  forsake  them 
now.  Only  a  little  later  a  large  number  of  troops  were  marched  out  again, 
and  we  learned  that  they  were  sent  purposely  to  protect  these  buildings. 
The  English  Minister  says  those  buildings  will  be  protected  to  the  very 
end,  because  it  protects  this  Legation  on  this  side.  So  our  dear  people 
are  in  the  safest  place  possible—  thanks  to  God's  loving  care.  After  tea- 
time  the  fire  alarm  sounded.  Buildings  just  next  to  us  had  been  fired,  and 
the  fear  was  that  tlie  flames  might  spread  to  us.  Foreigners  and  Chinese 
men  and  women  formed  in  lines  to  pass  buckets  of  water,  and  after  a  time 
the  fire  was  controlled.  That  exercise  was  a  real  rest  to  me  after  sitting 
still  all  day.  Yesterday  and  to-day  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  go  over 
to  the  other  court,  and  I  am  a  little  homesick  for  our  dear  people,  but  it 
is  good  to  know  that  they  are  safe. 

Saturday  evenings  2jd, — Another  weary  day.  Fire  after  fire  has  been 
started  to-day  just  around  us,  with  the  evident  intent  of  burning  us  out. 
Missionaries  and  native  Christians  are  nearly  worn  out  with  fighting  fires 
and  fortifying ;  but  the  Lord  has  helped  us  thus  far. 

Tuesday  P,  J/.,  26th, — Just  after  that  little  record  I  went  over  to  the 
scene  of  the  latest  fire,  the  Han  Lin  Yuan,  the  great  Peking  University. 
Its  library  contained  books  of  incajculable  value ;  books  which  the  Chinese 
were  and  might  be  proud  of, — records  of  their  empire  from  the  earliest 
ages.  That  even  fanaticism  could  go  to  such  lengths  as  that,  to  destroy 
an^'thing  so  precious,  seems  impossible.  The  books  had  been  thrown  out 
in  a  heap ;  a  few  of  the  most  precious  were  gathered  up  by  order  of  the 
English  Minister  and  brought  over  here.  An  immense  pit  was  dug,  and 
the  rest  of  the  books  and  papers  tumbled  in  and  covered  over  by  our 
people  to  save  adding  fuel  to  the  flames.  Evidently  kerosene  had  been 
put  on  the  trees  to  spread  the  flames,  and  the  fire  started  with  the  intention 
of  setting  fire  to  the  rooms  of  the  English  Minister,  as  the  wind  was 
blowing  in  that  direction;  but  at  God*s  command,  and  in  answer  to  prayer, 
it  suddenly  veered  and  blew  the  flames  away  from  us ;  but  for  that  we 
should  all  have  been  burned  out.  Saturday  was  a  terrible  day ;  firing  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  wounded  and  dead  began  to  be  brought  in. 
Fires  raged  around  us,  so  near  it  seemed  as  if  our  court  could  not  be  saved. 
Evidently  they  were  determined  to  burn  us  out,  but  still  God's  hand  was 
over  us  and  no  harm  came.     Once  word  came  that  the  place  where  our 
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Chinese  were  was  attacked  and  could  be  no  longer  defended,  and  our 
people  were  hastily  removed  to  rooms  in  connection  with  our  compound. 
But  before  the  removal  was  finished  the  attack  was  repelled,  and  after  a  little 
they  were  moved  back  again.  I  did  not  see  them,  for  I  was  engaged 
making  bags  and  superintending  some  Catholic  women  in  the  same  work. 
The  men  who  were  fortifying  were  calling  for  more  bags,  and  I  could  not 
stop.  We  have  made  thousands  in  these  four  days,  and  still  the  demand 
continues.  Some  of  our  men  made  raids  on  some  deserted  stores  near  by 
and  brought  in  quantities  of  cloth  and  thread  for  the  purpose.  Several 
sewing  machines  belonging  to  ladies  in  the  Legation  are  in  constant  use; 
most  of  those  vvlio  are  not  at  the  machines  sew  by  hand  all  day  long.  The 
Chinese  women  are  busily  working  too. 

(  To  be  continued*) 


STATION  CLASSES  FOR  WOMEN  IN  FOOCHOW. 

LETTER   FROM   MISS    EMILY    HARTWELL. 
[Written  before  the  uprising.] 

I  THANK  you  very,  very  warmly  for  granting  me  the  money  I  asked  lor 
Bible  women  and  station  classes.  I  am  surej  could  you  see  the  work  jou 
would  rejoice  at  your  privilege.  As  you  cannot  come,  I  am  sending  you 
two  photographs  to  help  you  understand  and  realize  what  a  great  work  vou 
are  doing.  This  woman's  class  photograph  was  taken  the  last  day  of  the 
fall  term,  and  only  includes  those  who  remained  after  we  had  dropped  all 
those  who  had  been  irregular  or  were  too  dull  to  keep  up  with  the  class. 
The  station  class  included  the  women  in  the  three  rows.  The  two  old  ladies 
and  children  in  front  belonged  to  the  house  or  came  with  their  mothers. 
The  old  lady  near  the  middle  of  the  front  row  is  Dr.  Ling's  mother,  the 
first  of  tlie  family  to  join  our  church,  and  the  chaperone  of  the  house.  She 
is  a  remarkably  active  and  a  thoughtful  woman  for  her  years.  Beside  her 
sits  a  still  older  woman,  who  has  been  very  glad  to  hear  the  truth  while 
visiting  lier  kinswoman.  Of  the  station  class  the  doctor's  wife  sits  behind 
the  senior  Mrs.  Ling,  while  an  own  sister  of  the  doctor,  dressed  in  dark 
clothes,  sits  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  Another  relative  of  the  family  sits 
between  this  own  sister  and  tlie  wife  of  a  yoimger  brother  of  Dr.  Ling*  It 
is  this  brother's  wife,  Kci-biu-so,  and  her  baby  boy,  with  Dr.  Ling's  little 
girl,  besides  tlie  basket  cradle,  that  you  see  in  the  smaller  photograph.*  I 
felt  I  wanted  you  to  see  this  unique  baby  cradle,  and  also  know  how  a 
woman  in  China  can  lead  a  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  with  one  hand 
jogging  a  busliel  basket  for  a  cradle.     Don't  you  think  Endeavorers  at  honae 

•See  Frontispiece. 
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will  call  her  an  example  of  zeal  in  the  cause?  She  is  an  earnest  Christian, 
^nd  has  led  her  husband  also  to  join  our  church.  May  she  lead  her  baby 
boy  to  be  as  earnest ! 

We  do  so  rejoice  in  this  Christian  home,  every  adult  member  of  which  has 
been  brought  into  some  branch  of  God's  visible  Church  during  the  past  year, 
And  the  dear  children  presented  to  God  in  baptism.  May  God  give  all  of  us 
the  blessing,  of  knowing  our  families  are  all  numbered  in  the  book  of  life  I  I 
often  think  and  pray  for  my  dear,  earnest  friends  at  home,  that  this  may  be 
their  sweet  privilege.  Oh,  how  seldom  we  can  tell  any  such  joyful  story  in 
China !  The  dear  Bible  woman  and  teacher,  who  is  dressed  in  a  light  dress 
and  sits  in  the  center  with  her  two  daughters  in  front  of  her,  is  one  whose  very 
soul  cries  out  in  anguish  over  a  faithless  husband  and  an  unkind  mother-in-law. 
She  is  a  noble,  consecrated  woman,  who  has  been  with  me  only  the  past  six 
months.  Before  that,  she  acted  as  Bible  woman  for  Mrs.  Goddard  at  Ing  Hok. 
She  never  had  her  feet  bound,  and  is  tireless  in  walking  to  see  the  homes  of 
the  women  she  teaches  to  take  the  gospel  to  their  neighbors.  Beside  her  sits 
Sie-Sing-s6,  who  has  taught  for  me  all  the  year,  besides  visiting  the  homes  of 
the  women.  There  were  over  fifty  women  who  applied  to  come  to  the  class 
in  the  fall  term,  so  I  was  very  thankful  to  add  Cong-Ging-so  from  Ing  Hok  to 
help.  Sie-Sing-s6  is  from  the  Pagoda  Anchorage  Station,  and  this  year  will 
go  down  in  that  district  with  her  son  who  has  just  graduated  from  the  theo- 
logical school.  She  is  a  widow  and  about  fifty  years  old,  very  gentle  and 
winning,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  part  with  her,  but  I  know  my  loss  is  others* 
gain.  She  has  been  president  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the 
class.  Five  of  the  women  were  active  and  seventeen  associate  members. 
The  woman  dressed  in  a  dark  suit  next  to  the  end  of  that  same  row  is  the 
daughter-in-law  of  the  woman  constable  of  that  street.  She  is  a  widow 
with  one  son  and  an  adopted  daughter.  Her  mother-in-law  is  very,  very 
unkind  to  her  since  she  joined  the  church,  but  she  grows  more  consecrated  bv 
her  afflictions.  She  goes  into  the  woman's  school  this  year,  and  her  son  into 
the  college,  and  I  ask  you  to  pray  they  both  may  develop  into  good  workers. 

Many  of  the  women  have  joined  as  associate  members  of  the  Endeavor 
Society,  and  fourteen  of  them  expressed  their  wish  at  the  end  of  the  time  to 
enter  the  woman's  scliool ;  but  family  complications  will  prevent  all  but  four 
or  ^ve  of  them  from  doings  so,  but  many  will  be  able  to  continue  studvinor 
with  my  station  class  as  day  pupils.  I  send  these  photos  trusting  they  will 
bring  the  work  more  vividly  before  you.  The  harvest  is  great  and  the 
laborers,  oh,  so  few  !  Is  not  Jesus  calling  some  one  of  you  to  come  over  and 
help  us? 


—  To  give  light  to  iimi  that  sit  m  darKpess  *i^*^ff ■ 


SPAIN. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CONVENTION  IN  SPAIN. 

BY  MISS  CATHERINE  BARBOUR. 

Our  first  Spanish  C.  E.  Convention  is  a  matter  of  history,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  and  unexpected  opposition  it  has  encountered  from  the  fanatical 
press.  One  of  the  Zaragoza  papers  began  the  attack  on  Monday,  quoting 
from  our  program  as  given  in  the  last  Esfuerzo  Cristiano^  and  calling  on 
the  local  citizens  of  Zaragoza  to  prevent  such  a  scandal  as  that  the  first 
national  convention  should  be  celebrated  in  the  city  honored  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin,  and  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  The  arch- 
bishop and  the  mayor  got  so  excited  and  troubled  the  governor  so  much, 
that  on  Tuesday  he  sent  for  D.  Carlos  and  said  he  was  afraid  there  would 
be  trouble,  and  wanted  him  to  persuade  Dr.  Clark — who  was  reported  as  a 
most  seditious  and  dangerous  character — to  put  oflf  the  meeting !  We  were 
all  supposed  to  be  English,  and  using  the  cloak  of  religion  to  get  political 
power  in  Spain  !  He  forbade  the  meeting, — although  he  had  no  power  to 
do  so, — but  gave  D.  Carlos  to  understand  that  he  expected  us  to  disobey  him  ! 
Of  course  we  were  all  a  little  nervous  about  the  result ;  but  as  the  morning 
session  was  to  be  private  we  were  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  law, — just 
a  meeting  of  the  legally  authorized  society  in  the  usual  place.  But  for  pru- 
dence's sake  D.  Carlos  thought  it  wiser  not  to  sing,  so  our  precious  hymn 
books  lay  unopened. 
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Dr.  Clark  had  come  the  night  before  and  there  were  thirty  other  pastors 
or  evangelists  present ;  a  fine-looking  body  of  men  as  they  sat  on  the  plat- 
form, that  had  been  made  larger  for  the  occasion. 

The  Zaragoza  societies  had  decorated  the  chapel  very  prettily  with  festoons 
of  green  twined  about  with  red  and  yellow  paper  ribbon  ;  in  the  center, 
back  of  the  platform,  was  a  hand-painted  shield,  Carlos's  work, — a.  wreath  of 
pansies  with  a  large  C.  E.  in  the  center ;  fastened  to  this  were  a  great  many 
flags  of  different  nations.  Above  was  a  red  strip  of  cloth  with  Welcome 
and  Bienvenidos  in  yellow  letters  ;  below  the  motto,  also  in  national  colors, 
"For  Christ  and  the  Church"  in  Spanish  ;  and  hung  from  the  ceiling,  **Pri- 
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mera  Convencion  National  de  Esfuerzo  Cristiano."  There  were  also  little 
Spanish  flags  all  through  the  room,  and  two  fine  banners  from  Valencia, 
societies,  besides  our  own  beautiful  Institute  one,  which  was  finished  just  in 
time,  and  on  which  I  feasted  my  eyes  during  the  whole  Convention. 

The  first  session  went  off  so  beautifully  tliat  we  felt  already  repaid  for  all 
the  effort  and  expense ;  and  when  at  the  close  D.  Carlos  came  to  the  plat- 
form in  triumph,  and  said  that  our  enemies  were  quietly  eating  their  dinners 
thinking  they  had  crushed  us,  while  we  were  enjoying  our  program  just  as  vre 
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had  planned  in  perfect  quiet,  and  gave  out  the  hymn  to  be  sung,  "  The  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Army  "  (^'^Aungue  el  enemigo  ruja^  notemed^  etc.^* )  imagine 
the  effect ! 

As  Dr.  Clark  could  stay  only  one  day  we  had  the  Junior  Rally  that  after- 
noon. It  was  extremely  pretty.  Of  course  they  did  not  have  a  great  many 
children  for  the  Junior  Garden  exercise,  so  put  only  three  in  each  group  ;  but 
they  sang  splendidly,  and  with  a  little  help  from  Magdalena  Mayorga,  who 
made  a  fine  "  Senora  Esfuerzo  Cristiano,"  it  sounded  quite  like  a  chorus. 
Dr.  Clark  said  that  though  he  had  seen  the  exercise  many  times  he  had 
never  seen  it  more  prettily  done,  and  it  had  always  been  in  English  before. 
As  Mrs.  Clark  had  not  felt  that  she  could  take  the  long  and  expensive  journey 
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for  just  one  day  (they  had  to  be  in  Liverpool  Saturday  night),  he  consented 
to  take  her  place,  "  like  a  dutiful  husband,"  as  he  said;  he  entertained  the 
children  beautifully,  and  made  them  realize  their  world-wide  fellowship  by 
making  them  repeat  after  him  the  word  welcome  in  many  languages. 

Then  Dona  Antonia,  though  very  much  afraid  at  first,  gave  a  fine  talk 
about  Junior  work.     She  looked  "  as  pretty  as  a  doll,"  as  one  of  the  girls 
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said,  and  she  won  everybody's  heart;  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Faithfull  has 
asked  her  to  talk  to  his  teachers  in  Madrid  and  organize  C.  £.  Societies  in 
his  schools.  Isn't  that  a  triumph?  After  her  came  Dona  Manuela,  D. 
Carlos's  wife,  so  frightened  that  I  really  was  afraid  she  would  faint ;  but  she 
spoke  so  nicely  about  Mothers'  societies  that  it  was  well  worth  the  effort. 

After  the  rally  we  were  invited  up  stairs  by  the  Zaragoza  societies,  the 
Young  People's,  to  have  ice  cream,  bizcochlos^  and  the  barquillos  which  had 
been  contributed  by  a  member  of  the  society  who  is  a  barquiUero.  The 
girls  had  some  very  pretty  fancy-work  for  sale,  and  earned  quite  a  little 
money  in  this  way. 
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The  evening  session  was  fully  as  good  as  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Clark 
encouraged  us  all  by  saying  that  he  had  been  at  many  first  conventions,  and 
this  was  quite  equal  to  any  in  earnestness,  fervor,  enthusiasm,  and  in  num- 
bers exceeded  the  first  in  America,  England  and  Germany. 

We  were  a  little  anxious  lest  the  enthusiasm  should  go  down  the  next  day, 
and  perhaps  on  that  account  we  prayed  more  earnestly  for  it.  The  morning 
session  was  even  better  than  any  of  the  day  before,  culminating  in  the  con- 
secration meeting,  which  was  marked  by  a  deep  spiritual  tone  ;  we  could 
feel  God's  presence.  I  felt  just  as  Vicente  Mateu  said, — the  joy  was  too 
much  for  the  body ;  we  hardly  felt  strong  enough  to  endure  it. 

In  the  afternoon  the  National  Union  was  formed,  in  the  greatest  harmony. 
It  was  decided  that  no  foreign  names  should  appear  on  the  list  sent  to  the 
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government,  though   Mr.  Gulick  was  chosen  honorary  president  and  una 
servidora,  honorary  secretary. 

The  evening  session  was  most  interesting,  thus  making  the  whole  thing  a 
grand  success.  There  is  hardly  one  single  thing  to  regret  in  the  whole  con- 
vention ;  it  far  exceeded  in  every  way  our  wildest  hopes.  Everybody  felt 
and  said  so.  And  all  the  time  the  papers  were  in  the  greatest  excitement  the 
matter  had  been  laid  before  the  National  Government,  and  some  say  that 
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Datu  forbade  the  meeting,  others  that  he  said  it  should  be  celebrated  if 
we  kept  within  the  law  and  there  was  no  public  demonstration ;  we  went 
on,  however,  and  carried  the  meetings  exactly  as  we  had  planned,  except 
that  we  omitted  the  hymns  until  the  close  of  the  first  session. 

The  excitement  of  the  Catholic  papers  show  that  they  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  in  Christian  Endeavor  which  really  makes  them 
trembl6 ;  and  they  may  well  feel  that  way.  The  papers  are  really  interest- 
ing reading  these  days ;  it's  not  only  the  Zaragoza  ones  that  talk  about  the 
matter,  but  the  Imparcial  had  something  the  other  day,   the    Voz  has 
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reported  various  facts,  the  Correo  de  San  Sebastian  has  its  own  comments, 
and  now  the  Eco  de  Navarra  has  an  article  quite  in  our  favor,  and  saying 
the  Catholics  act  as  if  they  were  afraid.  Even  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  (a  fine  paper  by  the  way)  has  a  few  lines  telegraphed  from 
Madrid.  But  they  cannot  take  away  from  us  our  beautiful  convention,  do 
what  they  like.  The  Cabildo  of  the  Inglesia  de  Pilar  felt  so  badly  when 
they  found  that  we  had  actually  had  the  convention  after  all,  that  they  have 
had  a  special  service  in  the  Pilar  to  atone  for  it  in  some  way,  we  do  not 
know  just  how. 


HELPS  FOR  LEADERS,— CONCERNING  MISSIONARY  BOXES, 

INDIA, 

Mrs.  Richard  Winsor,  of  Simr,  says  r  "I  think  a  fiiiily  good  rule  to 
follow  for  our  native  children,  especially  those  in  school  who  are  gomewliat 
educated,  would  be,  VVhatever  pleases  American  boys  and  girls  would 
please  the  boys  and  girls  in  India,"  excepting  that  they  do  not  care  for 
games.  I  have  found  bright  pictures  to  illustrate  Bible  scenes  nie>st  useful; 
Christmas  cards,  especially  if  the  pictures  are  of  bright-colored  flowers, 
bright  colors  are  so  attractive  to  the  native  children.  Bags,  empty  or  filled 
with  articles  useful  in  school  life.  Bags  Hlled  with  sewing  materials.  These 
last  might  be  a  little  smaller  than  the  school  bags.  Also  bags  about  fii'e 
inches  square,  empty.  Blocks  of  cloth  cut  for  patchwork,  four  and  one-half 
to  five  inches  square*  Dolls  dressed  in  bright  colors,  Dolls  w^ith  dark 
eyes  are  very  acceptable  :  the  girls  like  brown-haired,  brown-eyed  dolls  best. 
Remnants  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  small  pieces ;  these  and  the  remnants  of 
flannel  are  double  or  treble  in  value.  Small  vests,  combs,  small  mirrors, 
Mother  Hubbard  garments  for  little  girls.  If  made  for  children  of  five  or 
six  they  should  be  almost  long  enough  to  reach  the  floor.  Girls  over  ten 
manage  the  native  dress  better  than  the  little  ones..  Petticoats  and  jackets, 
/.  ^.,  little  calico  or  print  sacks,  for  girls  from  eight  to  ten  are  very  acceptable, 
rubber  balls,  scrap-books.  Think  of  the  help  to  the  missionary,  think  of  the 
encouragement  to  the  teacher  and  the  scholar,  and  be  not  weary  in  the  g^and 
work,  making  the  children  on  both  sides  of  the  globe  better  and  happier." 

Articles  that  would  be  appreciated  by  Miss  Abbott,  of  Bombay  :  ♦Skirts 
of  unbleached  cotton  36  to  40  inches  in  length.  •Skirts  of  gingham  or  wash 
calico  20  to  40  inches  in  length.  *Jackets  of  gingham  or  calico,  bust  measure 
20  to  38  inches.  Also  garments  like  the  above  made  of  outing  flannel. 
Thread,  white  and  colored,  fine  and  coarse  combs  and  small  hand  mirrors. 
Slates  and  elementary  drawing  books,  pencils,  pens,  erasers,  paper  pads« 
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Picture  books  of  English  alphabet.  Picture  books  of  English  primers. 
Picture  books  of  Bible  stories.  *School-book  bags  of  canvas  or  strong 
cretonne  made  like  large  envelopes  with  tape  sewed  onto  the  flap  to  tie 
around  and  hold  the  package  securely  when  the  books  are  within.  *Hand 
bags  or  workboxes  furnished  for  women.  Scissors,  knfves,  stilettos,  frames 
for  embroidery.  Patchwork  cut  and  basted,  dolls  and  toys,  games,  scrap- 
books.  Picture  cards,  Easter  and  Christmas  cards  if  names  th^t  are  written 
upon  them  are  covered  by  clean  white  paper  pasted  over.  *Squares  of  wide 
cretonne,  hemmed  or  bound  and  strong  tape  at  one  corner,  for  wrapping 
round  the  women's  sewing  for  the  day.  If  a  little  piece  of  white  cloth 
should  be  sewed  just  below  the  tape  on  the  outside,  it  would  serve  as  a  mark 
upon  wiiich  each  woman's  name  could  be  written.  •Small  pieces  of  white 
cotton  cloth  prepared  for  teaching  different  stitches  in  sewing,  as  is  done 
generally  in  the  public  schools  of  America  at  the  present  time. 

Miss  Abbott  has  indicated  thus  *  the  articles  which  she  finds  of  especial  value. 
Dolls  for  India  are  more  useful  if  the  heads  are  china,  without  hair. 
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Contributions  for         It  is  with  real  pain  that  we  are  obliged  to  report  a 
THE  Month,  falling  off"  of  contributions  for  the  month  ending  Sep- 

tember i8th,  there  being  $1,504.99  less  than  for  the  same  month  in  1899. 
The  only  rift  in  the  cloud  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  branch  reports 
have  not  been  received  as  usual,  and  there  is  hope  that  in  §ome  cases  a  larger 
amount  may  be  received  in  the  month  to  come.  When  this  paragraph 
reaches  our  readers,  the  financial  year  of  the  Board  will  be  closed.  What- 
ever the  record  may  be,  it  must  stand.  There  will  be  no  opportunity  to 
alter  it.  If  any  have  been  unfaithful  we  must  plead  for  forgiveness  from 
the  Master,  who  committed  the  work  to  our  hands.  Must  we  not  believe, 
however,  that  He  demands  more  than  sorrow  for  past  neglect?  Does  He  not 
expect  of  us  more  earnest,  faithful,  persistent  labor  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Friday  Mornino  The  prayer  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Board  were 
Praybr  Meeting.  resumed  on  Friday,  September  28th.  The  good 
number  present  on  a  stormy  morning  gave  evidence  of  the  warm  place  the 
meeting  holds  in  many  hearts,  and  of  good  promise  for  tlie  coming  winter. 
It  was  pleasant  to  g^eet  the  familiar  faces  in  their  old  places  once  more, 
brightened  and  freshened  by  the  summer  rest,  and  eager  for  tidings  of  the 
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loved  work.  Naturally  the  topic  for  the  day  was  China  and  our  work  and 
workers  there.  Letters  from  Mrs.  Tewksbury  and  Miss  Haven,  on  the  siege 
of  Peking,  touched  all  hearts  and  called  forth  earnest  prayers  lor  China  and 
our  missionary  interests  there  at  this  crisis,  and  for  the  bereaved  ones  in  this 
country.  All  who  were  present  felt  as  strongly  as  ever  that  those  who  can- 
not, or  do  not,  attend  these  meetings  lose  much  that  is  comforting  and  inspir- 
ing from  their  lives. 

The  Work  With  the  very  first  letters  received  after  opening  of  Peking 

IN  China.  word  comes  of  immediate  resumption  of  missionary  work. 
Dr.  Amcnt  had  already  taken  up  evangelistic  work  among  the  Chinese  in 
Peking.  The  Bridgman  School  for  girls,  formerly  in  Peking,  was  ex- 
pected soon  to  open  at  Tientsin  with  thirty  pupils,  and  Dr.  Slieflield  wat  pre- 
paring to  gather  the  scattered  students  of  North  China  College — feruMtfljf  in 
Tung-cho — and  start  anew  in  Peking.  Thus  we  see  that  there  is  i 
lock"  in  missionary  effort  for  the  distracted  empire,  whatever  nuyj 
case  with  the  great  '^  Powers"  of  the  earth.  Neither  do  we  filid'liS:^ 
courage  and  energy  necessary  to  overcome  disaster  confined  to  tiie;iMM|jr 
makers  in  enlightened  lands.  What  a  joy  to  know  that  there  is  a  tiglicr 
Power  who  can  and  will  meet  China's  greatest  need  I  What  an  iiUfilBiiiiii 
to  witness  the  undaunted  faith  and  courage  of  the  soldiers  o€  tbd'  dKoial 
What  a  pitiful  contrast  the  words  heard  not  long  since,  ^*  No  more  ctmfy 
money  will  ever  go  to  China  ! " 

Missionary  The  number  of  missionaries  returning  to  this  country  this 

Personals.  year  is  smaller  than  usual.  Those  already  arrived  are  Miss 
M.  E.  Price,  from  Inanda,  South  Africa;  Miss  Margaret  Melville,  from 
West  Central  Africa;  Miss  Emily  McCallum,  from  Smyrna;  Miss  F.  E. 
Burrage,  from  Cesaerea.  Miss  Emma  Barnum,  of  Harpoot,  has  spent  the 
summer  in  Switzerland,  resting  in  this  way,  instead  of  taking  a  furlough  in 
this  country.  Qiiite  a  number  have  gone  out  to  their  fields.  Besides  those 
mentioned  In  our  September  issue,  Miss  Miriam  V.  Piatt  has  sailed,  on  her 
way  to  Harpoot ;  Miss  Grisel  McLaren  for  Van,  Turkey  ;  Miss  Isabel  Dodd, 
who  came  only  for  a  flying  visit  to  her  motlier,  at  her  own  expense,  has  left 
for  Constantinople.  Miss  Channel  left  Boston  for  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, October  8th,  expecting  to  go  to  Guam  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price, 
on  the  government  transport  Solace  early  in  November.  Miss  Jean  Gordon, 
from  Wai,  India,  Miss  Alice  H.  Bushee  and  Miss  Anna  Webb,  of  Spain, 
have  also  returned  to  their  posts.  There  has  been  one  new  appointment  in 
September,  Miss  Florence  Hartt,  who  expects  to  take  Miss  Stockbridge's 
place  in  Ahmednagar,  India, 
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Martyred  Mission-  We  have  on  hand  beautiful  testimonies  to  the  charac- 
ARiEs  IN  China.  ter  and  work  of  our  dear  friends  who  were  at  Pao- 
ting-fu.  To  publish  them  seems  to  be  to  acknowledge  the  certainty  that 
they  are  no  longer  on  the  earth.  We  hesitate  to  do  this  while  tliere  is  a 
shred  of  hope  left  that  they  may  be  alive.  Reliable  confirmation  has  been 
received  that  our  compound  was  attacked  July  ist;  that  Mr.  Pitkin  was 
killed  while  heroically  defending  it,  and  that  Miss  Morrill  and  Miss  Gould 
were  carried   away.     The  common  belief  and  report  is  that  they  were  put 
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to  death  soon  afterward,  but  this  is  not  actually  known.  There  is  a  bare 
possibility  that  they  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  friendly  Chinese 
and  saved.  A  rumor  received  from  Peking  October  2d,  stating  that  there 
were  foreigners  escaped  from  Pao-ting-fu  in  hiding  at  Lanan,  and  later  that 
Li  Hung  Chang  had  offered  escort,  which  was  refused,  to  fifteen  missionaries 
imprisoned  for  many  weeks  at  Pao-ting  fu,  gives  slight  color  to  this  hope. 
By  the  kindness  of  friends  we  are  permitted  to  give  pictures  of  Miss  Par- 
tridge, a  member  of  the  ill-fated  Shansi  Mission.     Miss  Partridge  was  a  mis- 
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sionary  of  the  Board  of  the  Interior,  who 
w^nt  to  China  In  1S93,  and  had  done  a 
fine  evangelistic  work  in  Taiku  and  the 
surrounding  vilkges.  An  extract  from 
one  of  ber  letters  soon  after  she  got  into 
her  work  shows  her  spirit.  Writing  of 
a  gathering  of  women  in  a  village,  she 
says:  "I  prayed  for  the  first  time  there 
after  explaining  carefully  what  pmyer 
was,  and  why  we  bowed  our  heads  and 
covered  our  eyes.  .  .  .  Doesn't  it  seem 
a  solemn  thing — ^the  first  prayer  to  the 
I  rue  God  that  over  twenty,  at  least,  of 
these  women  ever  heard  ?  O  I  it  makes 
me  feel  very  humble  and  very  much  in 
earnest  in  private  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  rest  upon  me»  Will  you  not 
pray  for  me  often,  that  I  may  never 
lack  words  to  tell  them  of  a  Saviour 
and  his  love^  and  that  I  may  be  careful 
of  my  strength  so  as  to  work  long  for  the  Master?  Miss  Morrill's  break- 
down •  is  a  warning  not  to  be  disregarded*  I  have  always  held  her  up 
to  myself  as  a  model,  and  stirred  myself  to  fresh  endeavor  by  memory  of 
her  earnestness  and  activity^" 

Dbath  op  Varteni's         Those  who  have   read   Miss   Proctor's   interesting 
Daughter.  sketch  of  Sister  Varteni,  with  the  title  "  Held  by  His 

Hand,"  will  be  interested  and  saddened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  her  devoted 
daughter,  Mariam  Varzhoohi.  Miss  Proctor  writes  of  her :  "  Nearly  all  the 
missionaries  were  in  the  mountains  on  their  vacation,  but  she  had  the  kind 
care  of  her  own  people.  Only  Dr.  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Papazian  were  able  to 
see  her  during  her  illness.  Mrs.  Papazian  went  up  to  see  her  about  sunset 
the  evening  before  she  died,  and  received  her  last  messages.  She  said  :  '  I 
shall  soon  be  with  my  mother.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die ;  I  am  glad  to  go. 
I  am  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  pain,  and  Jesus  is  with  me  and  helps  me  bear 
that.'  The  few  gold  coins  that  she  and  her  mother  had  laid  by  for  an  emer- 
gency she  asked  to  have  distributed  between  the  college,  the  seminary,  the 
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♦This  tribute  to  Miss  Morriirs  influence  was  written  at  the  time  she  came  to  this 
country  in  ill  health.  She  soon  regained  her  health,  how^ver»  and  returned  to  full 
work. 
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orphanage,  a  blind  friend,  and  the  poor.  She  requested  Mrs.  Papazian, 
and  afterwards  Dr.  Fuller,  to  pray  with  her,  and  sent  her  love  to  all  the  ab- 
sent missionary  ladies  by  name.  Owing  to  sickness  in  her  own  family  Mrs. 
Papazian  was  unable  to  remain  with  her  through  the  night,  and  before  the 
dawn  the  frail  little  body  was  at  rest,  and  the  spirit  had  gone  to  the  land 
where  there  is  no  night.  Her  epitaph  sliould  be,  '  Loving  and  faithful ;  she 
hath  done  what  she  could.*"  Half  of  my  first  class  oi  eight,  of  which  she 
was  a  member,  have  now  passed  on  to  the  Better  Country." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

Dr.  Kate  C.  Woodhull,  writing  from   Guliang,  Foochow,  under  date  of  August 
15th,  says  :— 

It  is  beautiful  on  the  mountain  as  ever,  and  we  are  getting  rest,  notwith- 
standing we  are  receiving  so  many  shocks  from  the  harrowing  tidings  that 
come  to  us.  Our  hearts  are  sick  when  we  read  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
missionaries  coming  from  the  interior.  They  have  to  fight  their  way,  as 
those  cruel  Boxers  seem  to  be  all  through  the  North.  One  missionary  es- 
caped by  being  carried  a  long  distance  in  a  cofllin,  and  afterwards  disguised 
himself  as  a  beggar.  In  letters  that  come  from  friends  in  Japan,  telling 
of  the  escape  of  some  of  these  missionaries,  we  are  told  that  a  man  came 
to  the  cart  of  one  lady  and  tried  to  kill  her  with  a  knife.  She  defended 
herself  with  a  pillow  and  he  went  off.  Another  lady  said  she  saved  her  life 
and  that  of  her  children  by  talking  with  the  Boxers  and  pleading  for  her 
little  ones.  They  listened  to  her,  their  hearts  were  touched  and  they  did 
no  violence.  Oh  !  it  is  only  because  the  hearts  of  these  Boxers  have  never 
felt  the  love  of  Christ  that  they  are  so  cruel.  If  they  had  had  some  one 
to  tell  them  of  His  wonderful  love  they  would  not  want  to  murder  people. 
This  war  ought  to  teach  the  churches  in  the  home  lands  how  important  it 
is  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Surely  God  will  richly  reward  the 
dear  ones  who  have  gone  so  bravely  into  the  interior  of  China,  where  tlie 
hearts  of  the  people  are  so  dark,  and  where  they  are  now  in  so  much 
danger.  How  great  was  God's  mercy  to  the  native  Christians  in  that 
region,  to  give  them  such  a  spiritual  uplift  just  before  they  were  to  pass 
through  the  fire  of  persecution ;  to  give  them  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly 
glory  which  some  of  them  were  so  soon  to  enter  upon.  Surely  God 
does  love  this  land,  and  perhaps  he  has  permitted  this  awful  calamity  of 
war  to  come  in  order  to  let  his  children  everywhere  know  that  they  must 
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obey  his  command  to  "Go  and  teach."  This  great  nation  of  people  are 
most  of  them  like  little  children  in  their  ignorance,  and  these  Boxers  know 
not  what  they  do.  Surely  God  will  not  let  Christian  nations  allow  this  war 
to  be  settled  until  China  is  provided  with  a  good  government.  If  China 
could  have  a  good  government,  how  happy  these  patient,  teachable  people 
could  be,  and   how  quickly  they  would   accept  all  good  things.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  our  mission  met  here  for  a  special  mission  prayer  meeting ;  and 
so  the  days  go  on,  and  we  are  hoping,  hoping  that  we  may  not  have  to  leave 
our  work. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  14th,  and  written  from  Mt.  Guliang,  Foochow,  whither  she 
and  other  missionaries  had  gone  for  a  little  respite.  Miss  Elsie  M.  Garretson  saj-s  :— 

It  seems  to  us  here  on  the  mountain,  as  we  look  out  on  the  beauty  of 
nature,  as  if  it  were  all  impossible  that  so  many  native  Christians  and  mis- 
sionaries in  other  parts  of  China  could  be  passing  through  such  awful  experi- 
ences. So  far,  Foochow  and  the  immediate  vicinity  have  been  kept  fairly 
quiet,  but  it  has  only  been  due  to  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  consuls  and  the  Chinese  officials  combined,  and  we  know  not  if  they 
will  be  able  to  continue  it  to  the  end.  Twice  the  time  was  set  to  kill  the 
foreigners  and  Christians,  but  a  fearful  flood  frustrated  the  plan  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  prompt  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  ringleaders  of  tlie 
plot  stopped  all  further  proceedings  in  the  second.  The  business  men,  and 
good  citizens  generally,  are  greatly  desirous  that  law  and  order  should  pre- 
vail, and  they  have  done  what  they  could  to  help  the  officials  in  maintaining 
it,  but  the  vagabond  class  are  ready  to  break  out  in  open  rebellion  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  rumors  that  the  Boxers  in  the  North  had  grained  a 
grand  victory  over  the  foreign  armies  made  them  feel  that  now  was  the  time 
to  strike.  Ever  since  the  Japan  war  the  price  of  rice  has  been  much  higher, 
and,  of  course,  the  foreigners  are  held  responsible  for  it. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  our  peace  and  safety  here,  and  the  prosf)ects  for 
opening  our  schools  in  September,  will  depend  largely  on  what  the  allied 
forces  are  able  to  accomplish  in  Peking.  We  are  all  praying  that  the  fight- 
ing may  soon  come  to  an  end,  though  it  must  necessarily  take  a  long  time  to 
negotiate  a  proper  settlement.  We  are  so  glad  that  our  Board  has  left  the 
matter  of  leaving  our  stations  for  us  to  do  as  we  deem  best.  It  seems  wrong 
for  all  to  leave  here,  although  we  can  do  but  little  to  lessen  the  risk  of  de- 
struction of  all  our  property,  and  of  harm  to  our  Christians.  There  is  very 
little  talk  on  tlie  streets  about  killing  the  Christians  now,  as  it  is  forbid- 
den under  penalty  of  arrest  and  imprisonment.  We  are  just  living  on  from 
day  to  day,  trusting  that  we  may  be  guided  to  do  what  is  best. 
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The  Ponasang  school  opened  a  little  after  the  first  of  February,  and  it 
kept  me  very  busy  every  day  until  the  school  closed  and  I  came  up  here. 
I  received  no  new  pupils,  as  I  thought  the  health  of  the  school  would  be 
better  if  we  did  not  crowd  so  much,  but  all  the  old  ones  came  back,  and  I 
had  a  full  school.  We  had  seventy-three  pupils  and  seven  teachers  and 
women  employed  in  the  house,  making  my  family  come  up  to  just  eighty 
persons.  One  of  the  assistant  teachers  was  rather  poorly  most  of  the  term, 
but  with  this  exception  the  health  of  the  school  was  very  good,  and  the 
girls  generally  made  me  very  little  trouble  and  did  good  work.  Dr.  F.  E. 
Clark's  visit  gave  a  new  impulse  to  our  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and 
twenty  of  the  oldest  girls  have  since  then  become  Comrades  of  the  Qiiiet 
Hour.  But  now  many  of  our  Christian  families  have  moved  away  from 
Foochow,  owing  to  the  danger,  and  I  fear  the  school  will  be  reduced  in 
numbers  if  we  are  allowed  to  open  in  September.  We  feel  anxious  for  our 
girls,  not  knowing  what  tests  to  their  faith  they  may  meet,  or  whether  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  be  parted  from  them  never  to  have  them  come  back  again. 
We  have  been  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  calm,  confident  trust  and  fearless 
courage  of  many  of  those  who  have  been  in  places  of  danger.  When  all  the 
mission  premises  at  Shao-wu  were  destroyed,  one  Christian  preacher  related 
to  me  how  he  was  pleased  with  his  little  girl  of  five  years  old.  She  had 
heard  her  father  trying  to  console  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  her  grand- 
mother, an  old  woman  of  seventy  years.  He  had  just  said,  "You  must  not 
be  afraid  to  own  Christ,  whatever  may  come,"  and  his  little  girl  looked  up 
and  with  a  happy  face  said  :  "  /  shall  not  be  afraid  to  acknowledge  Christ, 
either.  All  these  men  can  do  will  simply  be  to  kill  my  body,  and  then 
Jesus  will  take  me  right  to  heaven,  and  I  can  have  the  sun  and  the  moon  to 
play  with." 

From  Mrs.  Richard  Winsor,  Sirur,  India,  on  her  return  from  this  country: — 

We  came  in  a  tonga  from  Ahmednagar,  resting  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
at  Supa.  We  crossed  over  the  Ghodnaddie  Bridge  and  came  on  quietly, 
and  were  just  thinking,  now  we  are  near  home.  Just  then  a  herald  with  a 
large  trumpet  came  rushing  out,  and  as  we  came  down  the  road  we  espied  a 
large  crowd ;  trumpet,  drums  and  shouts  made  a  good  large  chorus.  In  a 
simple,  but  beautiful  way,  with  evergreens  they  had  made  an  arch,  and  over 
the  top,  **  Welcome  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Winsor.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord."  The 
secretary  of  the  municipality  and  other  members  were  present.  The  Maw- 
lajtdar*  sent  a  representative,  as  he  was  out  of  town.  We  stopped  under  the 
arch  for  speeches  and  songs  of  welcome.     From  the  entrance  to  the  village 

*  Head  native  officer  of  county. 
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others  joined  the  crowds.  The  road  was  lined  with  small  flags.  Some  of 
the  men  and  boys  had  flags  which  they  had  prepared.  As  wc  came  past 
the  Boys*  Station  Schoolhouse  another  group  joined  the  crowd,  bringing  gar- 
lands. It  seemed  but  yesterday  that  we  had  n.et  these  well-known  people 
from  the  villages,  and  our  Christians  and  others.  As  we  came  to  our  bun- 
galow we  saw  another  arch  and  "  Welcome  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Winsor. 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord  " ;  and  I  am  sure  there  was  joy  and  gladness,  and  there 
must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to  get  the  beautiful  welcome 
ready.  Between  three  or  four  thousand  must  have  taken  part  in  this  recep- 
tion. We  saw  many,  many  happy  faces  as  the  crowds  walked  along  with 
us ;  guards  being  placed  at  each  side  of  the  tonga  wheels,  lest  some  child's 
foot  would  be  crushed. 

Saturday  we  commenced  giving  out  seed  to  the  villagers,  as  we  have  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  help  these  farmers.  But  Saturday  afternoon  our  deacons 
called  us  over  to  the  church,  where  we  were  received  again.  Beautiful  gar- 
lands, made  by  some  of  our  people,  of  tissue  papdlr  were  gracefully  fastened 
in  the  church  and  evergreen  trimming  about  the  wall.  The  original  songs 
and  speeches  were  most  delightful.  There  were  solos  and  instrumental 
music,  and  the  music  of  the  native  band.  They  were  glad,  indeed,  to  hear 
about  the  corn  and  gifts  of  Mellen's  food,  from  home.  We  told  them  to 
whom  much  gratitude  was  due.  There  were  many  men  of  high  stand- 
ing seated  in  thiat  chapel  among  the  crowd  ;  then  after  the  seats  were  filled 
the  windows  and  doors  and  veranda  all  were  filled  by  the  outside  com- 
munity. Our  hearts  were  overflowing  with  gratitude  that  the  Lord  had 
spared  us  again  to  help  this  people. 


#rtr  Mork  at  Mnme. 


A  THANK-OFFERING  WEEK. 

BY  MRS.    EMILY   HUNTINGTON   MILLER. 

*'  I  CAME  in  to  tell  you  about  the  missionary  meeting,  Mrs.  Dolliver.  I 
knew  you'd  be  disappointed  not  to  be  there,  especially  as  it  was  the  thank- 
offering  service  that  we've  been  lotting  on  all  the  month.*' 

Aunt  Hitty's  cheery  face  was  radiant  with  good-will  and  satisfaction  as  she 
settled  herself  comfortably  and  pulled  her  knitting  from  her  black  silk  bag. 
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'*  So  good  of  you  to  come  over,"  said  Mrs.  Dolliver,  a  little  disturbed  by 
the  consciousness  that  she  had  quite  forgotten  the  meeting  until  the  very 
hour,  when  it  was  too  late  to  dispose  of  another  engagement.  "  I  hope  the 
offering  was  as  large  as  usual,  though  really,  after  all  that  has  happened, 
I  don't  know  as  we  could  blame  people  "  — ^ 

*'  It  was  a  pretty  fair  amount,  though  I'm  always  hoping  the  Lord  will 
move  somebody  to  do  a  real  big,  generous  thing;  but  I  don't  s'pose  'twas 
the  money  Mrs.  Carew  was  thinking  of  when  she  planned  for  a  thank-offer- 
ing week,  so  much  as  getting  us  to  think  about  our  blessings,  till  our  hearts 
just  had  to  run  over  in  thanks.  She  said,  you  know,  if  we  took  the  month 
in  a  general  way  w'e  should  think  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  so  keep 
putting  it  off*;  but  if  we  had  just  the  one  week  before  the  meeting,  and  a 
special  thing  to  think,  about  and  pray  about  every  day,  we  should  surely  get 
a  blessing  ourselves,  and  I  know  I  did." 

"Was  there  a  pretty  good  attendance?  I  suppose,  of  course,  there  was 
at  Mrs.  Ellison's." 

"  Most  all  the  members  was  there,  and  Susan  Adams  led  the  opening 
exercises.  She  had  great  liberty  in  prayer,  and  somehow  it  'peared  from 
the  veiy  first  as  if  our  hearts  was  all  aglow.  For  my  part  I  wanted  to 
shout ;  you  know  I  was  brought  up  Methodist,  and  just  seemed  to  me  as  if 
somdbody  ought  to  say,  '  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within 
me  bless  his  holy^name.'" 

Aunt  Hitty's  voice  was  still  quivering  with  deep  feeling,  and  there  was 
a  little  silence  which  Mrs.  Dolliver  felt  it  would  be  a  desecration  to  interrupt, 

**  Well,  you  know  we  were  to  choose  each  day  some  one  blessing  to  think 
about  and  pray  about  and  give  an  offering  for,  and  Mrs.  Carew  asked  if 
some  of  us  wouldn't  tell  our  experience,  and  how  the  plan  had  worked. 
A  good  many  told.  After  we  once  got  started  seemed  most  everybody 
was  ready  to  tell,  and  the  money  didn't  seem  half  so  important  as  the  bless- 
ing the  Lord  had  sent  us.  We  put  the  money  all  together  in  a  Japanese 
bowt,  so  nobody  knew  who  had  given  much  and  who  had  given  little,  but 
we  saved  our  texts  to  talk  about." 

♦*  Tell  me  some  of  them, — some  of  yours.  Aunt  Hitty." 

♦'  Well,  you  know  there  was  the  slip  Mrs.  Carew  sent  to  all  the  members?  " 

Aunt  Hitty  looked  inquiringly  at  Mrs.  Dolliver,  who  was  evidently  em- 
barrassed, and  said  in  an  apologetic  fashion, — 

"  I'm  afraid,  we  get  so  many  circulars  and  appeals  of  one  kind  and 
another,  that  sometimes  I  hardly  look  at  them.  I'm  afraid  that  must  have 
gone  into  the  waste-basket." 

**  O,  that  was  too  bad ;  Ned  Latham  did  them  all  on  his  typewriter,  real 
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nice  print.  At  the  top  was  Thank- Offering  Week;  then  the  text,  *  What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  to  me  ? '  and  then  the  days 
of  the  week  like  a  calendar,  with  a  space  under  each  one  for  a  text.  She 
asked  us  to  pin  them  up  somewhere,  and  think  each  day  about  some  special 
blessing,  and  at  night  write  in  a  text  and  lay  aside  an  offering.  I  put  mine 
up  over  the  kitchen  table.  I  knew  that  was  the  sightliest  place  for  me,  and 
I  thought  it  might  be  wholesome  to  think  about  when  I  was  at  work  ;  keep 
me  from  thinking  about  my  lame  knee  and  the  rheumatism  in  my  hands. 

"  First  day  I  was  making  crab-apple  jell',  and  Dan'l  was  reading  the  news 
from  China  about  that  wicked  old  Empress  and  her  cruel  savages,  and  the 
poor  native  Christians  being  killed  off  by  thousands,  and«the  brave  mission- 
aries risking  their  own  lives  to  protect  them;  and  I  said,  *  Thank  the  Lord 
I  don't  live  in  China.'  I  got  right  up  and  wrote  in  the  text,  *  The  lines  are 
fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea^  I  have  a  goodly  heritage; '  and 
all  day  long  I  kept  thinking  what  a  wonderful  heritage  it  was  that  I'd  been 
born  to,  and  what  a  sight  of  things  I  had  to  be  thankful  for.  Why,  there 
was  my  two  feet  to  go  about  on  the  way  the  Lord  made  'em,  and  the  Bible 
and  Dan'l,  and  the  newspaper,  and  the  distric'  school,  and  a  language  that 
a  body  can  speak  and  read.  And  just  think  of  having  to  believe  in  dragons 
and  witches  and  all  sorts  of  charms,  and  taking  toads  and  spiders  for  medi- 
cine, and  having  your  head  chopped  off  if  you  didn't  please  the  Empress. 
Well,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  no  end  of  things  to  give  thanks  for  just  from 
being  born  in  this  country,  and  I  put  in  my  offering  with  thanks  clear  to  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  and  Dan'l  put  some  change  in  too.  He  don't  altogether 
stand  by  Gover'ment,  but  he  said  he  reckoned  a  few  years  of  the  Empress  and 
those  Yamens  of  hers  would  make  a  man  appreciate  his  mercies. 

"Next  day  Dan'l  read  at  prayers,  '  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.'  I  thought 
rd  give  thanks  that  day  for  spiritual  blessings,  and  I  took  that  first  verse, 
though  the  epistle  is  so  full  of  love  it's  hard  choosing.  And  the  more  I 
thought  about  it  the  more  wonderful  it  seemed  that  when  all  heathen  nations 
are  taught  that  their  gods  are  full  of  hatred  and  anger,  and  can  hardly  be  kept 
from  doing  them  mischief,  we  are  sure  that  our  God  is  full  of  love,  and 
watches  to  bless  and  comfort  us.  And  when  I  thought  of  the  strength  and 
light  and  joy  and  peace  of  His  presence  and  the  comfort  of  leaving  things  to 
his  care,  and  remembered  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  have  us  understand  his 
love  by  sending  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  I  thought  I  knew  how  Paul  felt 
when  he  prayed  that  -the  Ephesians  might  *  know  the  love  of  Christ  that 
passeth  knowledge.'  It's  no  wonder  that  folks  that  had  just  come  out  of 
Aeathenism  couldn't  undexslatvd  ^  >nVv^\.  vcv^wtvet  of  love '  that  was. 
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"  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  really  thought  before  about  its  being  a  blessing  to 
have  a  ciiance  to  send  the  gospel  to  heathen  lands.  Of  course  I  held  it  for  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  doesn't  always  *pear  to  be  a  privilege,  and  sometimes  I've 
most  wished  I  could  get  away  from  it.  But  my  heart  went  out  so  to  the 
folks  that  never  heard  of  the  Comforter  and  the  '  Lover  of  my  soul,'  that 
I  just  longed  to  go  and  tell  'em  myself.  But  you  see  I'd  got  so  stirred 
a-Monday  and  Tuesday  that  I'd  put  in  all  my  egg  money.  Its  a  kind  of 
oft' time  with  the  hens  now,  and  didn't  seem  to  be  any  way  of  making  'em 
feel  the  responsibility,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  thought  of  my  bunnit. 
Althea  persuaded  me  into  buying  a  new  one  a  spell  back,  but  I  never  got 
round  to  having  it  trimmed  :  my  old  one  is  plenty  good,  and  Dan'l  wouldn't 
take  notice  if  I  wore  the  same  bunnit  for  forty  years.  So  I  took  it  back  to 
Althea,  and  she  was  real  pleasant  about  taking  it,  and  said  it  would  save  her 
ordering  one  for  Mis'  Bijah  Reynolds.  That  give  me  quite  a  lift,  but  when 
it  come  to  giving  thanks  for  my  father  and  mother,  and  for  Dan'l,  and  for 
not  being  held  less  account  than  a  cow,  and  not  having  to  kill  my  little  baby 
girls,  if  I'd  ever  had  any,  I  felt  I'd  got  to  have  some  more  mone}'.  That 
was  the  day  I'd  planned  to  do  up  my  pickled  peaches,  and  I  was  standing 
by  the  table  reading  over  the  receipt,  and  thinking  I'd  have  to  go  over  to  the 
store  for  some  more  sugar  and  some  stick  cinnamon,  when  I  just  glanced  up 
at  the  card  and  read,  '  What  shall  I  render?'  It  come  to  me  quick  as  a 
flash  that  we  didn't  need  them  pickled  peaches  a  mite.  It's  an  awful  rich 
rule,  and  they  never  do  agree  with  Dan'l,  though  he's  a  great  hand  for  em  ; 
men  folks  always  do  seem  to  hanker  after  unwholesome  victuals.  Well, 
them  peacl>es  didn't  get  pickled.  We  e't  'em  the  way  they  grew,  and  I  put 
the  money  for  preserving  into  my  box.  I  calculated  close  as  I  could,  and 
put  in  ten  cents  more,  to  be  sure  I  wasn't  holding  back  part  of  the  price  like 
Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

"  I'm  making  a  pretty  long  story  of  it,  Mrs.  Dolliver,  but  it's  been  such  a 
blessed  week  I  feel  like  keeping  right  on  all  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  know 
there'd  be  things  enough  for  every  day  of  it,  and  we're  going  to  need  money 
pretty  bad  to  feed  starving  folks  in  India,  and  take  care  of  all  those  poor 
homeless  Chinese  girls." 

Mrs.  Dolliver  looked  at  the  compassionate  old  face,  with  tears  trembling  in 
the  kind  blue  eyes,  and  her  heart  condemned  her  for  her  careless  forgetful ness. 
She  took  a  folded  bill  from  her  work-basket  and  slipped  it  into  an  envelope. 

"  There,"  she  said,  ''  that  was  for  lace  and  ribbons  for  the  baby's  coat, 
and  it  is  pretty  enough  without.  I'll  give  my  thank  offering  because  where 
I  forgot  my  Master  he  didn't  forget  me,  but  sent  me  a  messenger.  What 
text  would  you  put  on,  Aunt  Hitty  ?  " 
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Aunt  Hitty  hesitated  a  minute.  "  There's  one  in  the  *  love  chapter,' 
'  Not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,'  that  always  seemed  to  mc 
a  wonderful  word." 

Mrs.  DoUiver  wrote  her  text  and  sent  her  offering,  and  Aunt  Hitty  went 

home  smiling  happily  to  herself.     But  as  she  went  about  her  work  singing 

**  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys," 

she  glanced  at  the  card  she  had  pinned  again  in  its  place  on  the  wall,  and 

shook  her  head,  saying : — 

"  Lace  and  ribbons,  and  new  bunnits,  and  pickled  peaches !     The  Lord 

help  us  to  give  something  precious  and  costly  as  he  did,  not  just  foolish 

trifles  that  we  are  better  off  without." 


%n  ^tmondnm. 


**  Died,  in  Easton,  Pa.,  Sept.  5,  Fedora  L.,  widow  of  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Copp,  D.D.,  formerly  pastor  of  Central  Church,  Chelsea." 

These  simple  words  in  the  daily  paper  carried  sorrow  to  many  hearts, 
and  the  world  seetped  suddenly  colder  and  more  lonesome  since  she  had 
bidden  it  adieu.  To  those  who  a  generation  ago  had  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Mrs.  Copp  in  the  activities  of  Christian  service,  the  inter- 
vening years  faded  away,  and  it  was  the  dear  friend  in  the  maturity  of 
her  womanhood,  with  the  radiant  smile  and  the  queenly  presence,  to  whom 
they  were  saying  good-by. 

It  is  for  others  to  tell  what  Mrs.  Copp  was  in  the  various  relations  of 
home  and  social  life  ;  it  belongs  to  these  pages  to  speak  of  her  priceless 
worth  to  the  Woman's  Board.  She  was  one  of  its  charter  members,  bring- 
ing to  it  a  whole-hearted  devotion  and  rare  mental  and  spiritual  gifls.  It 
was  not  as  easy  thirty  years  ago  as  now  for  women  to  speak  from  the  plat- 
form or  the  pulpit,  and  alluding  on  one  occasion  to  her  dread  of  it  she 
said,  *'But  that  seems  to  be  the  only  cross-bearing  left  us  to  do  for  the 
Master."  Her  facile  pen  wrought  untiringly  for  the  cause,  and  her  able 
annual  reports  and  other  papers  were  often  written  late  at  night  after  a  busy 
day,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  in  bed. 

What  a  halo  she  threw  around  her  office  of  Recording  Secretary,  till 
that  which  is  usually  thought  to  require  only  a  careful  clerical  gift,  came  to 
be  considered  in  the  Woman's  Board  a  post  of  great  honor  and  dignity.  She 
was  a  wise  counsellor,  and  often  in  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
after  an  earnest  discussxorv  o^  sottve  ^^r^lexln^  question,  it  was  her  clear, 
well-weighed  last  word  t\\at  \ito\]L^\\V  \\\^\\^\.  ^xA  ^\5\^^  >^^  ^wic^. 
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:he  day  of  her  death  this 
zation  lay  very  near  her 

and  though  a  serious  ac- 

which  left  her  lame  for 

nd  later  a  removal  to 
ylvania,  prevented  her 
ce  at  the  meetings,  the 
e  was  only  of  the  body ; 
ec  spirit  was  still  there 
:he  "dear  Woman's 
,"  and  she  kept  in  close 
with  all  its  work. 

last  time  she  was  present 
blic  meeting  of  the  Board 
ad  a  paper  of  special 
and  as  she  took  her  seat, 
y  on  her  crutch,  she  said 

at  her  side,  "That  is 
t  legacy  to  the  dear  old 
"  It  was  her  last  public 
lit  who  can  estimate  the 
)f  the  loving  prayers  sent 
ile  life  lasted  for  her  old 
ites  in  the  work,  for  the 
lissionaries  on  the  fields  ^^^  ^'  ^'  ^^^^' 

the  interests  of  the  Master  in  the  world  ?    Dearer  to  her  than  life 
she  could  truthfully  say, 

•*  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord." 

B.    C.    P. 
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6ta :  The  Cradle  of  Islam.     Studies  in  the  Geography,  People  and 
s  of  the  Peninsula,  with  an  account  of  Islam  and  Mission  Work.    By 
I.  M.  Zwemer,  F.R.G.S.     Introduction  by  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis, 


stately  two-dollar  volume  of  434  pages  is  from  the  tireless  press  of 
ig  H.  Revell  Company,  and  is  enriched  by  an  index,  maps,  half  tones 
hotographs,  and  wood  cuts,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
cca  certificate  which  is  given  to  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  city,  and  is 

upon  by  Moslems  as  practically  a  passport  to  heaven.     The  author 
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says,  "These  certificates  cost  money,  as  does  everything  at  Mecca  save  the 
air  you  breathe."     About  midway  in  the  passage  on  the  hot  Red  Sea  the 
voyager  looks  east  with  the  knowledge  that  sixty-five  miles  from  the  shore 
lies  this  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Holy  Land  of  Arabia — ^Mecca. 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  have  the  first  account  of  a  European  visit- 
ing the  sacred  shrines  of  the  Moslem  world,  but  since  then  "more  than  a 
score  of  traveleiii  luivc  biitvt^d  the  dangers  of  ihc  transgression,  and  escaped 
the  pursuit  of  fiiuatics  to  tell  the  tale  of  tlieir  adventures."     This  book  is 
dedicated :  "  To  the  Student  Volunteers  of  America,  in  memory  of  the  two 
American  Volunteers  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  Arabia — Peter  J.  Zwe- 
mer  and  George  E,  Stone/*     The  introductory  note  by  Dr.  Dennis  recom- 
mends the  book  with  most  unqualified  praise.     He  says:  "It  is  a  missionary 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world.     The  author  is  entirely  familiar 
with  the   literature  of  his  subject.     English,  German,  French  and  Dutch 
authorities  are  nt  his  command.     The  less  accessible  Arabic  authors  are  easily 
within  his  reach.     These  chapters  will  be  sure  to  quicken  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  one  of  the  great  religious  and  international  problems  of  our  times." 
The  author  himself  in  his  preface  says :    ^'  Some  of  the  chapters  are  neces- 
sarily based  largely  on  the  books  by  other  travelers  ;  but  if  any  object  to  quo- 
tation marks,  we  would  remind  them  that  Emerson's  writings  are  said  to 
contain  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  quotations  from  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  individuals !     The  material  for  the  book  was  col- 
lected during  nine  years  of  residence  in  Arabia,"     There. are  three  appen- 
dices.    The  first  is  a  chronological  table  from  the  Birth  of  Ishmael,  1S93 
B.  C,  to  A.  D.   1886;  the  second  appendix  contains  a  table  of  the  Arab 
tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  ;  and  the  third  is  a  copious  Arabian  bibliography, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  special  titles. 

Kin-da-shon^s  Wife :  An  Alaskan  Story.  By  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Willard, 
Author  of "  Life  in  Alaska."  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Pp. 
281.     Price  J  $1.00. 

In  the  preface  to  the  fburth  edition  of  this  Alaskan  stor}'  Mrs-  Willard 
assures  her  readers  that  "  the  main  incidents  in  Kin-da-shon's  story  are  as 
he  gave  them  to  us,  and  Kin-da-shoii  himself  has  been  pictured  as  we  knew 
him — gentle,  strong,  patient,  conscientious  and  affectionate.*'  Alaska  as  a 
gold  field  and  as  a  resort  for  summer  tourists  occupies  a  large  space  in  our 
current  literature.  We  read  John  Burroughs  and  John  Muir  to  learn  about 
the  natural  history  and  physical  sublimities.  We  read  of  Lojral  L.  Wirt's 
wonderful  journey  from  the  new  city  of  Nome  to  appeal  for  help  to  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  States.  For  many  years  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
has  kept  Alaskan  Missions  at  the  front,  and  now,  in  this  vivid  story,  we  can 
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enter  more  completely  into  the  daily  life  of  the  natives  of  our  northernmost 
possession.  Mrs.  Willard  says,  "  There  are  no  more  loyal  citizens  under  our 
flag  than  the  hundreds  of  intelligent  native  young  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  who  have  been  trained  in  our  Alaskan  schools."  But  she  deplores  the 
recent  substituting  of  license  for  the  prohibition  of  liquors,  and  asks,  ^*  Shall 
our  new  century  be  a  century  of  greater  dishonor?" 

Held  by  His  Hand:  The  Story  of  Sister  Varteni^  of  Aintab^ 
Turkey.  By  Myra  A.  Proctor.  This  graphic  presentation  of  a  marked 
personality,  by  one  of  our  own  missionaries,  has  already  been  referred  to  by 
Miss  Child  in  the  editorial  notes  of  Life  and  Light.  Sister  Varteni  had 
a  life  of  great  usefulness,  and  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  one 
years.  Her  daughter  writes  of  her,  in  the  last  months  of  her  life :  "  She 
cannot  now  rise  to  her  feet,  and  has  not  strength  to  walk,  but  her  heart  and 
her  faith  are  strong.  She  still  gives  lessons  to  six  poor  children.  The 
prayer  which  she  now  offers  with  the  greatest  desire  is  that  the  whole  world 
may  truly  come  tQ  Jesus,  and  that  all  nations  may  sincerely  repent." 
Hundreds  of  people  came  to  kiss  her  hand  and  request  that  she  would  ask 
a  blessing  upon  them  ;  and  for  every  one  she  offered  a  short  prayer,  accord- 
ing to  his  need.  The  one  she  liked  best  was:  ^May  Christ  hold  your 
hand:  the  Lord  be  with  you ;  I  can  commend  you  to  no  other.'  Her  final 
departure,  with  mind  bright  and  clear  to  the  very  last,  occurred  March  24, 
1899.  A  great  crowd  assembled  in  the  First  Church  of  Aintab  for  the 
impressive  funeral  services,  at  the  close  of  which  the  officers  of  the  three 
Protestant  churches  in  Aintab  bore  her  on  their  shoulders  to  the  grave. 
There,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  college  students  sang  a  sweet  original 
hymn,  and  thus,  with  prayer  and  praise,  the  venerable  form  was  laid  to 
rest."  We  are  reminded  by  this  account  which  Miss  Proctor  gives  of 
the  burial  of  this  Armenian  saint,  of  a  somewhat  similar  sei-vice  per- 
formed by  Armenians  for  their  beloved  and  revered  father  and  friend, 
Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  of  Lexington,  Mass.  Mrs.  Schneider,  who  was  per- 
sonally associated  with  Sister  Varteni  from  1858  to  1868,  writes  to  Miss 
Proctor,  "  As  Mary  Lyon  was  an  inspiration  to  American  women,  Sister 
Varteni  was  to  the  women  of  the  Central  Turkey  Mission." 

The  Situation  in  China :  A  Record  of  Cause  and  Effect.  By 
Robert  E.  Speer.  This  pamphlet  is  issued  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
on  account  of  the  present  large  demand  for  all  trustworthy  information 
concerning  that  great  Empire  on  which  our  thoughts  have  been  dwelling 
with  such  intense'  interest  during  the  past  summer.  This  is  one  chapter 
from  a  larger  work  on  "Missions  and  Politics  in  Asia."  In  closing  his 
Introduction  Mr.  Speer  emphasizes  two  things :  "  First,  missions  are  not 
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responsible  for  the  present  difficulties.  They  produced  the  Reform  Move- 
ment. The  Reformers  acknowledged  that.  The  Emperor  himself,  it  was 
said,  was  on  the  verge  of  issuing  an  edict  in  favor  of  Christianity.  If  the 
Western  Powers  allowed  that  to  collapse  and  the  reactionary  forces  to 
resume  control,  missions  cannot  be  reprimanded  because  reaction  seized  its 
opportunity.  Second,  missions,  at  least  responsible  Protestant  missions, 
have  not  been  seeking  for  political  intervention,  for  enlargement  of  rights  or 
for  the  forcible  support  of  their  work  by  the  Western  Powers."  Now  that 
missionaries  and  their  me^iods  are  subjected  to  much  unintelligent  criticism 
from  the  secular  press,  and  are  held  responsible  for  no  little  of  the  present 
trouble  in  China,  it  is  well  to  give  wide  currency  to  all  expert  opinion  on 
the  other  side.  The  pamphlet  is  attractively  bound,  and  will  doubtless 
have  a  wide  reading.  g.  h.  c. 


SIDE  LIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

CHINA. 

For  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  we  especially  recommend  *'  The 
Chinese  Resentment,"  by  H.  H.  Lowey,  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  /far- 
per's^  October.  The  Hon.  Chas.  Denby  has  given  valuable  testimony  to 
missionary  effort  many  times,  and  now  adds,  ^^  The  Future  of  China  and  the 
Missionaries,"  Forum^  October,  in  which  he  points  out  the  revolutionary 
power  of  Christianity  wherever  it  has  gone,  and  the  necessity  of  persevering 
to  carry  it  to  China.  There  may  be  limitations  to  localities  where  the  mis- 
sionaries can  best  labor,  but  none  to  the  onmoving  of  the  kingdom  in  China. 
It  is  good  to  hear  such  a  courageous  ring  from  one  who  was  many  years  our 
minister  to  China,  and  who  studied  the  missionary  situation  carefully. 

Other  experts  contribute  to  this  widely  discussed  subject  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  viz.,  a  political  sketch  on  "China  and  Russia,"  Josiah  Quincy, 
North  American  Review^  October ;  two  discussions  upon  China's  crisis, 
one  by  James  B.  Angell  in  the  October  Atlantic^  the  other  by  Prof. 
Isaac  Taylor  in  the  October  Munsey^  highly  illustrated ;  an  outlook  into 
the  ''Future  of  China,"  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Octo- 
ber ;  a  bit  of  history  as  to  the  Tartar  Invasion,  National  Magazine^ 
October,  and  in  the  same  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ewing's  account  of  his  escape 
from  the  Boxers  is  reported. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  graphic  ''  Biography  of  Lady  Curzon,"  by  Virginia  Peacock,  Lippin- 
cott's,  October. 

In  North  American  Review .^  October,  a  Japanese,  Y.  Ozaki,  explains 
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how  his  country  is  misunderstood  by  Western  nations.  In  same,  the  sec- 
ond number  of  "  The  Great  ReHgions  of  the  World,"  by  I.  W.  Rhys 
David. 

For  those  interested  in  the  study  of  religions  the  JVew  Worlds  Septem- 
ber, offers  '*  Religious  Life  in  Modern  India  "  and  "  The  Supreme  God 
of  the  Lowest  Races."  m.  l.  d. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 
1900. 
November, — ^Thank-offering  Meeting.    The  Century's  Appeal  to  Christian  Women. 
See  LiFK  AND  Light  for  October. 

December, — Marked  Events  in  Mission  Lands  during  the  Year  1900. 

1901. 

January, — Philanthropic  Work  in  Missions.  Evangelistic.  For  Victims  of  Famine 
and  Pestilence;  For  Lepers  and  other  Special  Classes. 

February. — Philanthropic  Work  in  Missions.  Educational.  For  Widows;  For 
Orphans ;  For  the  Blind. 

March, — ^The  Power  of  Individual  Effort  in  Foreign  Missions.  Of  the  Missionary; 
Of  the  Native  Helper;  Of  the  Home  Worker. 

<4/r«7.— The  Missionary  Meeting.     Our  Ideal :  How  to  Attain  it. 

May, — ^Young  People's  Work.  Student  Volunteers;  Christian  Endeavor  Societies; 
Junior  Organizations  of  the  Board. 

/»««.— Buddhism.     The  Life  of  Buddha;   His  Teachings;  Present  Results. 

July, — Confucius.     His  Philosophy;  Ancestral  Worship.  , 

August, — Mohammedanism.     Its  Inception ;  Growth ;  Present  Power. 


MARKED  EVENTS  IN  MISSION  LANDS  IN  THE  YEAR  1900. 

TOPIC    FOR    DECEMBER. 

The  marked  events  of  the  year  in  Mission  lands  are  most  palpable — The  Boer  War, 
The  Famine  and  Plague  in  India  and  the  Uprising  in  China.  Brief  talks  on  each  of 
these  subjects  are  suggested,  bringing  out  the  salient  points  in  their  far-reaching 
influence.  An  abundance  of  material  will  be  found  in  current  magazine  literature. 
For  the  Boer  War  see  "  Africa,  Present  and  Future,"  by  O.  P.  Austin  in  The  Forum 
for  December;  "South  Africa's  Greatest  Problem,"  by  Edgar  Neils  in  The  Outlook^ 
April  26;  "Fifty-eight  Years  As  Child  and  Woman  in  South  Africa,"  by  Maynard 
Butler,  in  Fortnightly  Review  for  April ;  "  The  Future  of  South  Africa,"  Nineteenth 
Century  for  June.  For  the  Famine  and  Plague  in  India,  see  "  Under  the  Vulture 
Wings,"  by  Julian  Ralph  in  Harper's  Monthly  for  December;  "  Indian  Famine."  in 
The  Forum  for  September,  1899;  articles  in  the  Christian  Herald  of  Msiy  g, 'May  30, 
and  July  35,  1900;  address  Christian  Herald^  Bible  House,  New  York  (5  cents  per 
copy);  Forum^  11 1  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  (35  cents  per  copy).  For  the  Uprising  iti 
China  sec  •*  The  Future  of  the  Chinese  People,"  by  our  missionary  Dr.  D.  Z.  Sheffield, 
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in  the  Atlantic  for  January ;  "  The  Warlike  PoHcy  of  the  Empress  Dowager  in  China," 
Revitw  of  Reviews  for  April ;  **  The  Powers  and  the  Partition  of  China,"  bj  Rer. 
Gilbert  Reid  in  North  American  Review  for  June;  "Chinese  Civilization,"  bjr  Dr. 
Sheffield  in  the  Forum  for  July;  "The  Last  Palace  Intrigue  at  Peking,"  by  R.  S. 
Gundry,  Fortnightly  Review  for  June ;  *'  The  Foreigner  from  a  Chinese  Point  of  View," 
by  Dr.  Henry  Liddell,  and  the  **  Chinese  Crisis,"  by  Hon.  Charles  Denby  in  the  Imde- 
pendent  for  June  21 ;  article  in  Franh  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weehly  by  Dr.  Judson  Smith; 
**  The  Outbreak  in  China,"  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  North  American  Review  for  Septem- 
ber. A  pleasant  reading  would  be  "  The  Streets  of  Peking,"  by  Miss  Scidmore  in  the 
Century  for  October,  1899,  ^^  ''Behind  the  Pink  Walls  of  the  Forbidden  City,"  in 
Harper*s  Monthly  for  September,  1899. 

Material  is  so  abundant  it  will  hardly  be  best  to  take  up  more  than  one  of  the  three 
general  topics.  To  this  might  be  added  a  short  account  of  the  Ecumenical  Confer- 
ence, where  this  has  not  been  already  given.  See  the  Report  of  the  Conference,  which 
should  have  a  place  in  every  town  and  Sabbath  school  library.  Obtained  from  Pub- 
lication Committee,  Ecumenical  Conference,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  in  the  Old 
South  Church,  corner  of  Boylston  and  Dartmouth  Streets,  Boston,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  7th  and  8th.  A  meeting  specially 
for  delegates  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  church  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 6th.  The  general  subject  of  the  meeting  will  be  **  The  Present  Situation : 
Its  Claims  and  Its  Opportunities."  Addresses  are  expected  from  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Montgomery,  of  the  Baptist  Board,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who,  by  request, 
will  repeat  the  address  she  gave  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  Mrs.  F. 
E.  Clark,  just  returned  from  Japan  and  China,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Daniels, 
D.D.  Among  the  missionary  speakers  there  are  expected  Rev.  James  H. 
Roberts,  who  will  give  an  account  of  his  escape  from  China  across  the 
Siberian  Desert ;  also  a  number  of  most  interesting  missionaries  from  other 
fields,  including  those  who  went  through  the  siege  of  Peking. 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

Receipts  from  Augtut  18, 1900,  to  September  18, 1900. 
M188  Bar  AH  LouisR  Day,  Treasurer. 

MAINE.  NEW  HAKPSHXBB. 


Ca«fin«.— Dc«ert  Palm  Soc.,  70  00 

Baetem Mains  Branch.— Mvn.  J.  8.  Wheel- 
wright, Treas.  Deunysville,  Neif^hbor- 
hood  MeetlnfT,  11  60 

Western  Mains  J5rancA.— Mrs.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Brunswick,  S.  8.,  1 ;  Hal- 
lowell,  Aux.,  5;  Kennebunkport,  South 
Cong.  Oh.,  10.30,  Mrs.  Gates,  10;  Limer- 
ick, Ladies,  9;  Portland,  A  Friend,  6, 
Williston  Ch..  Jr.  C.  E.  80c.,  3;  Scar- 
boro,  1,  Silrer  Cross  Circle  King's  Dau.,6,  49  30 
•  ___— 

Total,         130  90 


New  Hampshire  Branch.— mm,  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Atkinson,  Aaz.,  16,  Mo- 
Intire  Mem.,  6,  Flowers  of  Hope  M.  C, 
20;  Bennington,  Aux.,  8,  Roscawen  Cir- 
cle Ring's  Dau.,  5:  Brentwood,  Anx., 
7  67,  Mayflower  M.  B.,  6;  Bristol,  Aux., 
8;  Campton,  Aux.,  Mem.,  6.85;  Candfa, 
Aux.,  16  and  Mera.,  8  and  Candia  Help- 
ers.  6  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrt,  Nancy  Mo- 
Duffee);  Claremont,  Aux.,  20.60,  Mem., 
6.60;  Concord,  West,  Aux.,  T,  Mem..  S; 
perry.  Cental  Cong.  Ch.,  C.  B.  800., 
2.60;  Derry,  Bast,  Aux.,  8;  Donbartoii. 
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Aux.,  6:  Durham,  Anx.,  27.81;  Exeter, 
Aux.*  Mem.,  ]3a;  Fratikhiip  Aux,,  11.75^ 
CloffHtowu,  A  UK.  (to  tr>iiat.  L*  M^  SUM 
h,  Abtijti  Warren  )p  '^^,  Miaa  S^fj^ili  FIah- 
deT«  jMem,H.,  1;  (jr^fiiifli^hii  Aux«»  7,75; 
GreenlaiiU,  Aujt.,  Mt?iu.,  5,50;  Hamp- 
iit«ad,  Atix.»  Mem.r  b;  KniupCtin,  Aui[*« 
Mem.,  it  BU(U  of  Fivrnxne  M.  C.»  &; 
Hatiover,  Aux*,  Mem.t  50,  3.  3-i  Mem., 
20,  C.  E.  S^oc.,  25;  Hucl50ii«  Aux.  uml  C. 
E.  ^oc^,  ti;  Jeffrey,  Aux.,  It^Mr  Mem., 
5*60 (with pic V.  ctifitrL  coDSC.  L.  >l.  Mtis 
Mary  H.  Fox)i  Moiifuiimok  Bt^ei.  Metn., 
2.60;  KeenCf  Kirst  Cong.  Ch.,  Mem., 
14>S0;  KXiigStOti,  Aux.,  6.60;  Laconia, 
Aux.,  Alem.k  11;  LdiiiniLSter,  Aiix.*  l^t 
Cradle  RolI»  5,  C  K.  Soc,  3;  Lisbon, 
Aux.,  £0;  LltaeCAn,  Aux„  l^M,  Metii., 
5;  Atjineheater,  rlrst  Coirg.  Cli.*  Aux.^ 
100.  Mem,,  40^  Cr^ctle  RoU,  3,  Fr»uklUi 
St.  Ch„  Anx.,  110,0,  E,  Soc*.  56,  South 
Main  St,  Cli.,  Aux.,  Mem.,  7.00;  Marl- 
borot  Au*.,  10.50;  M*»on,  Aux.^  10.S0; 
Menden,  Aux„  14;  Ka»liua,  Anx.,  M, 
Mf^rei.,  CO;  New  Itaetou,  Aux,,  10;  New- 
f)«ldA,  Aux.,  ID,  Mem.«  1,  Y.  L,  Mist.  Br>i*., 
10;  North  Hampton*  AtiJC.,  Mem.,  36  50; 
Korthwdod,  Aiix.  antl  Hmi.  Fres't  (to 
count.  L.  M.  MiBfl  Mnry  O.  Cute),  25:  Or- 
ford,  Anx.,  4,  Mem.,  IJiO;  Fembrok©, 
A  ux. ,  3 ;  Feu  aecKik,,  A  ux . ,  3G ;  PI  y ni on  th , 
Aux.,  25,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  Forum outh, 
Att^t.,  53.S0,  Mem,,  15;  ftajmoud,  AuX., 
10;  Hiudte,  Aux,,  35  28,  Mem.,  2.75, 
Happy  Helpers  Bnt»d,  lO;  Korbester, 
Aux.,^,  Mem.,  5;  8n]mon  Fall!!,  Mix., 
26,  Mem.,  3;  ^eabrooH  aud  H»mptou 
Falla,  Aux.,  13;  Ronienwortht  Ani^,, 
60;  Stratham,  Aux,,  IS;  RnlHvan  Cu., 
MtMlcmiiry  CoUi»<rtiont  2.42;  Swaui^y, 
Aux.,  fijTrrty.  Aux.,  Mem.,  B.60;  Wal- 
pr>le,  Aux.,  30.76;  Webster,  Mrs.  J.  H, 
Bills,  B;  Wiltou,  30,  l^egi  expeneea. 
Bee.  of  Jr.  Wor^  ft,  1.B64  63 

Total,       1,664  63 

TSBMOMT. 

Fffrnioni  flrnttcA.— Mrfl,  T.  M.  Howard, 
Trem,  Hnrtiet,  24 Mi  l^nrrd  fe.  c,  d., 
CSI),  IS.ea;  Harton  (nf  wb.  25  coust,  U 
M.  MlM  Helen  R.  Joi^lynh  3U42;  Hnrton 
LAUditie  Aud  Brow  II I  UK  ton  (of  wb,  25 
CO  nut.  L,  Mp  Mn.  Ktta  Jni!i1yu>,  25.60; 
H^ttowi  Falli  <e.  4.^.  d.,  1 4.413),  l&M,  >U. 
KlUinrii  51.  @.,  30;  Benuiii^tun.  S^^oond 
I'b.,  aft;  BeiitilUEtoiJ»  Nortb,  12.50;  Berk- 
•hire.  Eojitiwtth  prev^  contn^  conM.  L. 
M.  Miss  Mary  Aitderfton)  21;  (Bradford, 
17;  Krandon,  13;  Hratlleboro  (coiiRt.  L, 
M.  Mrs.  Edward  Clark),  2ft,  C.  K.  Hoc, 
5,  Fi>ft?cndeu  Helping  tiaudn,  5;  Hrat- 
tJelJoroj  West  (of  wb,  25  rOoPl.  I.,  M. 
JHrB.  Bareptft  N.  PaWPr),  50-52;  Itrook- 
field.  First  Cb„  13,  Second  Cb.  (wttb 
prev.  contTl.  couHt.  I«  M.  Mr*.  J.  W. 
FnrmeutJ?r),9;  Htirllopton,  ia9,5«,  Dara, 
at  Cof„  6:  Catmt,  11.60;  Cal^'doida  Co., 
1;  Cambridge,  Ifi;  Cliarlntte.  2;  CheM^r 
(e.  c.  rt.,  4.11),  1«.fl1;  rololifint^r,  ej5; 
Cnrhitb,  Eflit,  7.70;  Cornwall,  31.70; 
Co  veil  try,  11.20;  Cnvftsbnry,  North, 
in.RO;  Danville,  21.56;  Dnmmenlon, 
KaJ*fi  l\J^\  EofWdbiirp  (of  wb,  25  const, 
Ij.  M.  Mr*.  W.  U.  Hutcbhiion)»20;  Euex 
Juoctioa  iAlr&.  M.  H,  S.,  3),  16,50^  Falr- 


fleld,  Enet,  C.  E.  Soc,  I ;  Georgia  (e,  c» 
d.,  T.2&J  21 ;  Glover,  WeU  (e.  c.  d.,  3.10), 
23.50;   Hardwlck,  East,  30.90;   Hnrtford 

iwUh  prov,  coiitrL  con»t.  I*  M.  Mibji 
Nellie  M,  ItrooktJ,  12;  Hlneebarj^b,  6; 
Iriiabargh,  6;  Jericho  Centre,  25;  John- 
son (of  wh^  'My  eouit.  L.  M,  51  rs.  Carlo* 
L.  Cl»rk),  33,  InfAiH  Cliui,  »,  S.,3;  Lud- 
low, 'iS;  Lyndon  (of  wh.  25  coii^t,  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Don  Gray),  30,  Butla  of  Fromiae, 
11.30;  Lyndon  vjlle  (^.  g,  d,,  2.56),  4.31, 
Hufiy  Heeft,  13.^9;  Maiicbester,  20.83,  In- 
fants, S.  Clfifis,  39  era.,  C.  E,  Srre.,  10; 
Mclndoeu  Falls,  17.75;  MiUon,  C,  E.  ftoc., 
1;  ftlqiitpeller,  Bethany,  28.75;  New- 
bury, fiS-  Nflwjmrt  fc.  c.  d.,  2.1i>.  17,4*; 
Northfleld,  60-  Norwich,  30;  Orwell,  ©3, 
Jr.  C.  E.  aoc.,fi;  Feaebam.m};  PIttaford, 
lot ;  Post  Milli  (e.  c.  d.,  4.9fi,  and  25  to 
Gon«t.  L.  M,  Mrs.  Gertrude  E-  MlHikenH 
SSMt  C.  E.  Soc,  SO  cU.;  Foidtney,  East, 
3.1a;  Putney,  C,  E.  Soc.  10;  Raodolpll 
Centre,  Aux.,  15.63.  and  S,  9.,  10  (of  wh„ 
25  contt,  L.  M.  MiflH  EUa  L.  Ferrln>j 
Hichmand,  S;  Rofhepiter,  16.36;  Rutland, 
3& ;  Uti  pe  rt,  20,  EO :  Sal  i  ■  bn  r^ .  0.T5 ;  Sb  a  ron , 
6;  South  Hero,  12;  SprincfiHd  (e.  c.  d,, 
7,  and  25  to  const.  L.  M.  Mia»  Marv  Katb- 
.  een  Biiker),  3S ;  Rt,  Albans,  73.45,' K lug's 
Dau.>  1.35;  St.  ,J[jhn«bury,  North  Ch.(of 
wh.  25  by  Mrs.  C.  51.  Btoiie  const,  L.  M, 
Mrs.  Fbillp  H.  atone),  236,90,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Boc„  ©,  Dan,  of  Co  v.,  10,  Cradle  Roll,  8, 
Souch  Ch.,  m.e5,  Y.  L.  Bearcb  Llf;ht 
Clnb,  31.31 ;  S^towe  (Tb,  Off-,  38.25,  and 
con  At.  L.  M'ii  Mr!9.  Louise  It.  Emery,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  CbeneT,  Miss  Nellie  A,  WatW,  TB ; 
Strafford,  12  0.%  C.  E.  Soc„  10:  Towns- 
bend,  10;  Ver^eune*  (of  wb.  35  const. 
L.  M.  51  r«.  Ehsa  Stronfc  HAveu),  30.05; 
Wnterbury  (with  preir.  contrl.  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs,  Henry  Colmrn),  lO.ST;  Water- 
vnle,  5,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Wells  River, 
Mrs.  K,  Baldwin,  B;  Westford,  e.  c,  d., 
9.50;  Westm3.nHter  West,  e.  c-  d.,  1 ;  West 
Rutland  (with  prev,  coivtrL  count.  L.  M, 
Mm.  Frank  A.  Morse),  10;  WilHston, 
6.1 1 ,  C.  E.  aoc, ,  1 ;  W 1 1  m  I  n  tjtnn ,  1 0.50 ; 
Windham.  6;  Windsor,  Sa.U  ;  Wlnoonki, 
e.  e,  d„  31  cts.;  Woodstock  (Tb.  Off., 
70<30,  and  2:5  const.  L.  ]h3.  Mien  Lou  E, 
Porter),  138,45.    I<ess  expeuses,  e5  ets.,  2,442  47 

Total,       2,442  47 

MA88A0HU8BTT8. 

Andovw  and  fTofeiim  Braneh,—^n,  G. 
W,  |)lnsmor«i,Treas.  Alalden,  First  Ch.^ 
Toadies*  Aux.,  60  00 

Bamstabte  /IraticA,— Mlis  Amelia  Stiow, 
Tr^HS.  Cf^ntrevdle,  5;  Falmouth,  Mrs. 
Francis  A.  Kyc,  45;  Orleani,  10,  60  00 

BerksKiri  /ira?icft.— Mis.  Chas,  E.  West. 
Trean.  Hreat  liarriugtyu.  First  Coiigr 
Ch.t  Bible  School  10,  10  00 

S§m^  N^rth  Braneh.—'Stfn.  Wallnce  L, 
Kimball,  Treas.  Atncubury,  Main  St, 
Ch.,  C,  E.  floe  ,  15.S4,  Union  Ch.,  Jr.  C, 
E.  Soc,  G;  Haverhitl,  Centra  Cb.,  Aux,, 
20;  Newburyport,  Aux,,  10,  RellevlUe 
rb„  Anx,,  Th,  OIT.,  ifO;  West  Newbury, 
First  Ch..  C,  E.  80*3.,  10,  81  84 

ffusei  8f»t£h  Branch. --XiiBE  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Tr**as.     Box  ford,  Aux»,  16  60 

l^ankfJii  Co.  Branch*— Min^  I.ncy  A,  Spar- 
hawk,  Treii«    Couwaj,  Aox.,  f^  Jr.  a 
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E.S«iGm  3.15 ;  Greenfields  1.65  i  T^orthfiald, 

Jr  C.  fi/Soe.,  50  tt*.,  ahclbiitne  Fa.lli, 
I'Hm.  ]>ept.  d.  B„  3,  82  30 

HampffAire  Co,  flmncA.— MItft  Harriet  J. 
KiiiseUiul,  TretsJi.  AmUcrst*  SoutU, 
Willing  Workeri,  10;  NDrthaniptoti,  lilct' 
wanlB  Cb,,  Aux.,  1;  Wi*4itbampt4>iif  Acilt. 
(eonftt.  L.  M*§  Mrs.  LmvLil  3.  %loiJtaguC| 
Mn.  l<:<1wiu  B.  ClJipp,  Mrs.  MlcbMl  Can- 
nery, Mi^,  Edward  H.  Maiitague)^  100, 
Lni  I  iiULi)  H  fi  11  d ,  1 9.5 1 ,  130  51 

Tn*aH,     Wi'Hesley,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Dariii,  40  00 

Nor/olkttnd  Pifgrifn  flrancA*—>!  ins  Barn  U 
H-  TJrren,  Treai.  Eat  too,  Anx.,  25; 
Quhicfi  JtettiAiiy  Cong^  CIj^,  €.  E«  JioCt 
3Q,  Jr.  C.  E.  8oc.,  10,  56  00 

No.  MUdlm&z  ^ramK-yi\%^  Julia  S. 
Conaiit*  Treai.  Ashby,  Atix.»  4 ;  Ayer, 
Am.,  »ft.63;   Jlo3tl>or'n,  Woman**  Unlou 

iwJiU  iirer.  contrL  cmisUL.  M.  Mra.  Wjl- 
iam  C.  Mivrtvn),  12  16,  C.  E.  Soe,,  10, 
Cradle  RolU2.S4;  DuiiAtftblc,  Aux.,  ^^^ 
Fansy  K»mU  13,  Cr&dle  Elolt,2.50[  Fjt«ll- 
bare,  C.  C,  Ch.,  Aux..  12V,  Jr,  C.  E.  goc, 
7;  Harvarr!,  Aiix.*  33.2&,  C.  E.  tjoc,  10; 
SffUtU  Anton,  A«n»*  to ;  W<»Btforil,  Aux., 
20,f>0,  C,  E.  i^oc.  10.    I^M  expenneA,10,43t  Wi  88 

£fpHnj^d  /^rana/^— Mrs.  Mary  H.  Atltcli- 
el  J,  Treaa.  Mtai  O.  *l.  Mcfjiren,  10, 
Holyoke,  Ffril  Ctu,  Aax.,  3UgO;  Ludlow^ 
Anx.,  44;  Lmilow  Centre^  Prpcinui 
Pearlflt  10;  Bprlnp^flelfl,  First  Ch..  Aux.i 
2,40r  Koiie  Uh..  MiMNlnn  Eeaervea.  ID, 
MnmoHal  Cli.,  Aux,,  10,  OUret  Cb.^  S.  9., 
30,  102  90 

Suffolk  Brmuih,'-M\tm  Myra  B.  CblH* 
TreaAn.  lioitmii  Misa  Mary  Chapman,  K, 
Unioti  Cli.p  Aux,, 25;  liroflkllue^HnrvjiTcl 
Ch„  Aiix,,  47;  CainbrlMffcport^  Hoin*  Ch., 
8*  8.  naiAt  IJfi;  C'lielBe:^  A  FdmuK  20; 
Eaat  W^ll^lcl^e,  Jr.  C*  E.  Soc*  2;  Everett, 
I>iidiea*  MtH.and  A  id  Sue,  LSO;  Jamaica 
PlSlhi,  Hr>yl]iton  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Soc.  (with 
prev.  coiilrU  eoiint.  L.  M'»  Grnco  K.  ICJn- 
tiey,  Lr  Mabel  Vau^rm):  Roxbtirv,  iliG;h- 
lam!  Ch.,  AilK,  5;  WiiUhnm,  C.  E.  Soc, 
2 :  West  Somerville,  Lower  WgUU,  B»        113  96 

WindRrfT^—k  PriciMl,  1  00 

fVorce^t^r  Co.  Brtinch.--MTs.  Manha  D, 
Tucker,  Trea».  Oiirrtrier,  Awx.*  122.50; 
Hard  wick,  AM»*i  Lucy  &»  Perrv,  30  cti, ; 
Northhridee  Centre^  €.  E.  iicK:.,  6;  Ox- 
f  or  lip  Atiflii-  Sm?.,  7;  Ware,  Aux*  (with 
prev.  oontri.  coiifit.  L.  K'a  lira.  9ii»aii 
Q.  liarJow,  Mri.  Aiie(e  Corner,  Mn.  M, 
F,  Hrown.  Mrs.  M.  E-  Hnreli,  Mm.  S.  W. 
Hallelt,  Mra-  T.  F.  ITn)!,  MJH«  8.  K.  Ir- 
win); Warren,  Aux.,  13.25;  W^hUlnwvMle, 
Aux,,  9.25,  K,  a  D,  Hand,  15.74,  Kins'n 
Pau.,  1)0,  yilJajfe  .Ir.  C  K.  ifoc,  3;  wTii- 
Ctiendm^  Anx.,  Til  Off..  33,  M,  H.,  3j 
Worcester,  Fark  Ch..  Aux.,  7,17,  B.  C. 
D*  Baodj  12,S3,  Plymontb  Cb.,  Aux.,  35,    340  04 

Total,       1,428  23 

RHODE  I8LAin>. 

Providenee.~-M\Bn  Helen  S.  Lathrop,  100  00 

Hfiode  Island  Branch.—MrB.  Clara  J. 
Harnefleld,  Treaa.  Providence,  Miss 
Salisbury,  26  00 

ToUl»  125  00 


oomraoTiocrr. 

Sagierti  Conn.  BraneA.—Mi^  Mary  1. 
l^gkwood,  Treas.  Un»wolcl,  Aux.,  20; 
New  I^iiUmi,  Firat  Ch.,  C.  E.  &i»c.,  5,11; 
Ktirwlcb,  rark  t-b„  aux.,  leO;  We«i 
Woodstock*  Aiix,,  10,  195  11 

Hartford  /iTrajidA.— Mrs.  M.  tlr»iiron] 
&i:iitt,  Treaj!.  nsinvdle,  Cradle  KoJl, 
25  ct8.;  Eockirille,  Aux.,  7A:  Sim*bt4ry* 
Oijen  HejirE*  M.  Ik,  S;  Sufileld,  Y.  L.  *\ 
M.  Soc.,  12.50,  92  75 

New  Haven  /fraii^A*— MUs  JiiliaT?rhdne, 
Tn'aii.  IteEblebeiu,  Aux.,  A;  Hr«iift*rd, 
Aux.  fcinst.  I..  M.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wbiluev), 
25;  »rfd|^ei>ori»  Flrat  Ch.,  A  ox.,  litis, 
Olivet  Ch.,  Adx.,  12;  Cbejdiire,  Aax., 
**.nO;  Goabtsn,  An*  .,33;  Riiilford*  Jr.  C. 
E.  Soc,.  M.TS;  Middletown,  Flrftt  Tb., 
Auk.,  fl*J2;  New  Maven,  Vale  t^idWo 
Cb„  Aux.,  £5;  WAlisbury.  Aox.,  lUj  ^uuth 
Caurtnij,  Ani.,  7tt  eta,;  f^tratfonl,  Anx., 
h\.12;  Westcheater,  Anx.,  n  fii ;  w«nt- 
port.  Ahx.,  10;  Winst«d,  Sef^iul  Ch., 
Aqx.,6;  Woodbury,  First  Ch.,  Aux,,  5,32,  390  97 


Total,  087  83 


lAOAOT. 


Pom^yee—Lefcaey  of  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Wil- 
liams, Miss  Mary  Park,  Bx'trix,  throairh 
Treas.  of  Sastern  Good.  Branch,  50O  00 


XBW  TOBK. 


B<n0rAamton.~Gharle8  M.  Dickinson. 
81.50;  Clifton  Springs,  Miss  N.  H.  L,jl 
man,  10,  91  50 


Total,  91  50 


MABTLAKD. 

Battimore — A  Friend, 


TotaU  40 

EVOLAJn>. 

Zonilon.— Miss  S.  Louise  Ropes,  25  00 

Total,  25  CO 

OHIKA. 

FoocAour.—Oirls  in  Boarding  School,  10  00 


General  Funds, 

Gifts  fo(  Special  Ol^aeti, 

Variety  Account, 

Legacies, 


Total,  10  00 

6,323  86 
182  « 
2128 
500  00 

TlOtal«     $7,027  14 


AFRICA. 

LETTER  FROM  REV.   F.    R.   BUNKER. 

THE  IRELAND   HOME. 

(Concluded,) 

Now  let  US  return  to  the  dinner  table  where  we  left  the  girls,  and  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  individual  faces  amon^  them.  I  think  you  will  notice 
first  that  tall  girl  with  a  remarkable  face.  She  looks  like  an  old  woman. 
She  is  the  sister  of  a  chief — a  princess.  But  please  do  not  be  deceived  by 
the  glamour  of  that  term  with  visions  of  a  palace,  of  many  servitors  and  of 
great  influence.  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  as  the  son  of  a  good, 
honest  American  blacksmith  than  as  the  son  of  the  greatest  African  chief. 
His  inheritance,  as  that  of  this  girl,  is  darkness,  superstition,  lust,  cruelty, 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  he  has  to  break  away  from  all  his  inheritance 
to  have  as  good  a  chance  as  a  boy  in  the  poorest  Christian  home  in  America. 
Our  **  princess,"  however,  while  not  to  be  exalted  because  of  her  ''  royal 
blood,"  has  come  into  the  better  inheritance  of  a  child  of  God,  and  as  that 
we  honor  her. 

Her  nameisNomhlahlo,  which  means  Miss  Consultation,  the  consultation 
being  that  of  a  witch  doctor.  When  a  child  she  lived  in  the  home  of  a 
Christian  uncle.  Just  as  she  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school  her  heathen 
relatives  came  and  took  her  home,  taking  off  her  clothes  and  refusing  to  let 
her  study.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  they  engaged  her  to  an  old  polygamist. 
She  did  not  want  to  marry  him,  and  "  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  deliverance, 

(5^3) 
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and  waited  and  kept  still."  When  the  time  of  the  wedding  came  and  every- 
thing was  in  preparation  the  old  man  died,  and  she  was  delivered  for  the 
time.  Her  brother's  wife  died,  and  she  took  care  of  his  four  children  for 
him.  Gradually,  through  her  influence,  a  change  came  over  her  brothers, 
one  of  whom  began  to  dress,  and  she  was  permitted  to  do  so  also  afler  a 
time.  Then,  to  her  surprise,  her  brothers  consented  to  her  coming  to 
school,  and  even  secured  a  place  for  her  here  at  the  Home.  Here  and  at 
her  home  in  the  kraal  she  is  an  earnest  Christian  worker.  Her  influence  is 
strong  among  her  people,  not  only  from  her  position,  but  from  her  character 
as  well,  and  she  use$  it  faithfully  for  Jesus.  Her  mother  recently  died  a 
Christian  through  her  influence,  and  her  brothers  have  greatly  modified 
their  heathen  ideas,  and  now  consent  for  their  children  to  attend  school. 

Now  notice  that  short,  bright-faced  girl,  plump  as  a  partridge  in  her 
close-fitting  dress.  She  has  six  lines  tattooed  on  her  face,^tliree  on  each 
cheek.  Her  name  is  Kutiwani  (What  is  said).  She  is  a  recent  arrival, 
having  come  the  latter  part  of  this  term.  Her  sister  Tizcni  (What  did  she 
say?)  came  to  school  in  the  early  part  of  the  term.  Their  mother,  an  old 
witch  doctor,  came  for  her  in  a  rage.  She  was  allowed  to  talk  with  the 
girl,  but  the  latter  was  determined  not  to  return  home.  The  mother  came 
again  and  again,  and  Miss  Mellen  faithfully  preached  the  gospel  to  her  each 
time.  She  was  much  subdued,  and  finally  said  that  she  wanted  to  accept 
Christ,  but  did  not  see  how  she  was  to  support  herself  if  she  gave  up  the 
practice  of  divination.  She  confessed  that  the  trances  which  she  had  were 
very  bad  for  her  health.  After  a  time  Tizeni  went  home  with  her,  having 
been  promised  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  dress  and  attend  school  at 
Empusheni.  We  urge  the  girls  to  remain  at  home  when  their  people  will 
grant  them  these  privileges.  Hearing  that  the  promise  to  Tizeni  had  not 
been  kept  Miss  Mellen  went  to  the  kraal  where  she  lived.  The  promises 
were  renewed  after  excuses  had  been  made.  While  there  Miss  Mellen  saw 
this  girl  before  us,  Kutiwani,  and  was  told  that  she  was  not  permitted  to 
attend  church  or  school.  She  asked  for  permission  for  her  also.  The  next 
day  Kutiwani  and  two  other  girls  named  Key  and  Dove  appeared  at  the 
Home  door  as  runaways.  Soon  the  older  brother,  the  ''owner"  of  the 
girls,  Jabulani  (Rejoice  ye)  by  name,  came  after  them,  and  was  very  angry. 
He  said:  "That  is  the  way;  you  missionaries  come  and  preach,  and  the 
girls  follow  in  your  tracks.  You  are  to  blame."  Kutiwani  refused  to 
return,  as  we  see  to-day. 

(Since  writing  the  above  Kutiwani  went  home  in  vacation  and  her 
brother  tore  off  her  clothes  in  a  rage  and  beat  her.  Her  mother  helped  her 
to  run  away  again,  and  she  is  now  at  Amanzimtote  during  the  vacation.) 
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See  little  Tambosi  ("A  sweet  morsel  ")  over  there.  She  is  almost  hidden 
behind  the  table.  She  is  the  fourth  girl  in  her  family  who  has  been  to  school 
here.  Zimipi,  her  oldest  sister,  ran  away,  and  there  was  a  great  time  over 
her.  Finally  it  was  thought  best  to  take  her  to  Umzumbe.  She  was  there 
for  some  time  and  seemed  to  be  doing  well  when  she  fell  into  bad  company, 
in  which  a  white  scoundrel  was  concerned,  and  is  now  living  at  home  in 
nakedness  and  heathenism.  Her  sister  Ndunduma  (Thunder)  next  came. 
She  has  proved  herself  a  very  nice  girl.  She  was  at  the  Home  for  a  long 
time,  a  true  Christian  and  a  little  lady,  and  has  now  been  at  Inanda  for  a 
year,  where  she  is  very  much  liked.  Another  sister,  Ntombana  (**  Little 
lady")  came  after  her,  and  has  been  one  or  two  terms  and  gives  good 
promise.  This  term  s1ie  has  had  to  stay  at  home  to  care  for  the  babies  and 
drive  off  the  monkeys  from  the  gardens  while  this  little  sister  has  a  chance  to 
come.  Gradually  a  change  has  come  over  that  heathen  home,  until  now 
they  plan  for  the  girls  to  go  to  school,  often  at  no  little  sacrifice  to  themselves, 
as  they  lose  the  work  of  the  girls  for  the  time  being. 

Over  there  are  two  other  little  sisters,  who  were  sent  to  school  from  Golo- 
kodo  at  the  request  of  their  father  when  dying.  He  became  a  Christian 
during  his  sickness,  and  the  burden  of  his  heart  when  dying  was  to  have  his 
daughters  become  Christians  also ;  hence  their  presence  here. 

There  is  another  little  girl  who  ran  away  from  Imfume.  She  became 
very  sick,  and  her  fether,  a  heathen  man,  was  sent  for.  He  came,  and 
instead  of  taking  her  home,  as  we  expected  him  to  do,  he  asked  that  she 
might  stay,  as  she  would  get  better  care  here.  She  became  a  bright  little 
Christian  during  the  meetings  recently  held  by  Elder  Weavers,  and  it  was 
very  interesting  to  hear  her  tell  her  father,  when  he  came  again,  how  the 
Lord  had  saved  and  healed  her.     He  was  greatly  impressed  by  her  story. 

Dear  friends,  I  could  multiply  these  stories  of  what  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
doing  through  this  Home  to  fill  much  larger  space,  if  my  time  and  your 
patience  did  not  fail.  Each  girl  of  the  sixty  has  an  interesting  history,  and 
all  the  girls  who  have  been  here  during  the  past  six  years  might  be  men- 
tioned with  interesting  details.  In  some  cases  there  are  sad  lapses  back  into 
heathenism.  The  undertow  back  into  the  blackness  of  darkness  is  like  that 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  makes  this  coast  a  terror  to  bathers.  Yet  many 
of  these  girls  have  not  only  come  out  of  heathenism  themselves,  but  have 
also  led  their  families  and  friends  out. 

To  get  a  knowledge  of  the  full  influence  of  the  Home,  you  would  need  to 
go  with  me  to  visit  our  outstations,  and  see  the  homes  of  these  girls  and 
to  hear  what  really  wonderful  changes  have  been  wrought,  dating  from  their 
running  away  as  a  beginning. 
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In  one  place  a  whole  community  changed  in  nine  years,  as  a  result  of  one 
girl's  fidelit}\  Another  girl  flees,  a  refugee  from  an  old  polygamist's  clutches ; 
now  she  is  the  wife  of  one  of  our  theological  students,  and  her  whole  family, 
father,  his  two  wives,  hrother  and  sisters,  all  Christians.  I  have  frequent 
calls  for  preachers  from  places  where  a  group  of  these  girls  have  secured  a 
demand  for  the  gospel  in  the  midst  of  darkest  heathenism. 

The  present  is  a  specially  opportune  time  for  this  school.  The  heathen 
parents  are  becoming  more  willing  to  have  their  daughters  taught,  partly 
because  of  the  breaking  down  of  their  prejudices,  and  especially  because  the 
marriage  market  is  slack,  owing  to  the  death  by  rinderpest  of  their  cattle. 
The  need  for  the  school  was  never  so  apparent  as  now.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  have  been  seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  closing  it 
altogether.  Why?  Because  there  is  no  need  for  it?  No,  for  we  recognize 
in  it  a  keen  weapon  in  our  Lord's  hand  to  carry  the  war  into  Satan's  very 
stronghold.  Why,  then?  Because  there  are  none  of  Christ's  daughters 
willing  to  leave  their  homes  in  faraway  America  to  teach  their  benighted 
sisters?  No,  indeed,  for  we  hear  that  many  stand  ready  to  answer  the  call. 
Is  it  then  because  there  are  no  girls  seeking  instruction  in  a  higher  life? 
Judge  for  yourselves  from  the  account  which  I  have  given  you  in  this  letter. 
Why  then  should  the  mission  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment  of  giving  up 
this  school?  Why  has  it  been  a  subject  for  discussion  at  every  one  of  our 
last  three  mission  meetings?  For  this  reason  only  :  It  is  not  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  gifts  of  those  who  told  us  to  begin  it  in  Christ's  name.  We 
are  in  constant  need  of  more  means  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school,  and  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for  its  work.  The  school 
committee  each  year  asks  for  less  than  they  feel  is  needed  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  school,  and  then  the  mission  cuts  that  sum  down,  this  year  one 
third,  and  it  may  be  cut  again  by  the  Board  in  America.  Can  an  aggressive 
work  be  carried  on  under  such  a  policy?  All  the  work,  too,  is  done  under 
great  disadvantage  from  lack  of  proper  room  and  facilities  for  carrying  it  on. 
The  present  building  was  never  intended  for  a  school  building,  and  is  not 
fitted  for  such  work.  Its  location  is  against  it,  also.  It  is  considered  unwise 
to  jeopardize  the  health  and  lives  of  the  teachers  by  having  them  live  in  the 
building.  There  ought  to  be  a  larger  school  building  built  upon  the  hill, 
high  enough  to  be  healthfiil,  and  large  enough  to  furnish  accommodation  for 
the  growing  work. 

May  our  dear  Lord  in  his  own  way  provide  for  this  work.  Will  you 
pray  for  that,  friends,  even  if  you  cannot  give  for  it? 


Prttidtni, 

Mrs.  MOSES  SMITH, 

115  S.  Leavitt  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Rtcordimjf  Stcrttary, 

Miss  M.  D.  WINGATK, 

Room  603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Editor  of  * 


Treasunr, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  LEAKE, 

318  Cass  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Assistant  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  WILLIAMS. 
85  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Mission  Sitidifs." 


Miss  SARAH  POLLOCK,  Room  603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Chairman  of  Committt*  on  "  Life  and  Ligkt:^ 
Mrs.  G.  F.  S.  SAVAGE,  6aS  Washington  B'd,  Chicago,  III. 


THANK-OFFERING   HYMN. 

BY   MRS.    M.   J.    WILLCpX. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives; 

Awake,  my  soul,  his  praise  proclaim. 
God's  covenant  word  of  promise  gives 

Peace  and  salvation  in  his  name. 

While  here  we  sing  our  favored  birth, 
Daughters  of  sorrow  weep  alone ; 

In  darker  places  of  the  earth 

His  covenant  mercy  all  unknown. 

Can  we  forget  our  risen  Lord 

Came  back  from  heaven's  high  courts  to  bind 
Upon  our  hearts  his  covenant  word 

Of  grace  and  truth  for  all  mankind  ? 

•*  Go,  teach  all  nations,"  was  his  charge; 
His  promise  help  unto  the  end. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  our  hearts  enlarge, 
His  message  round  the  world  to  send. 

With  grateful  joy  we  undertake 
That  mission,  trusting  in  his  power; 

This  covenant  of  obedience  make 
Our  law  and  strength  to  life's  last  hour. 

(S'7) 
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This  came  to  me  from  Miss  Grace  Wyckoff  with  the  request  that  I  would 
add  something.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary.  The  letter  tells  its 
own  story.  There  are  other  similar  ones  which  I  hope  to  write  before  long. 
The  Lord  is  teaching  our  dear  people  many  a  lesson  of  courage  and  trust,  and 
the  gold  shines  in  these  furnace  fires,  while  wood,  hay  and  stubble  must  he 
consumed.  Pray  for  us  that  we  may  know  how  to  strengthen  the  weak,  and 
touch  with  tender,  skillful  hands  the  broken  reeds  and  smoking  flax. 

Miss  Porter. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  one  of  our  nutlve  pastors,  who 
lives  over  sixty  miles  from  Pang-Chuang»  Her  diiughter  is  one  of  our  school 
girls.  The  latter  had  just  returned  from  Pang-Chuang,  and  in  tliis  letter  the 
mother  acknowledges  her  arrival  and  sends  thanks  for  our  kindness  to  her. 
The  translation  below  will  show  you  how  the  little  circle  of  Christian  wonacn 
meet  fear  and  anxiety.  Miss  Wyckoff. 

"  Mrs.  Chia  respectfully  sends  greetings  to  the  three  ladies  Po  and  Wei 
(Porter  and  Wyckoff).  Since  we  separated  many  days  ago,  I  have  con- 
stantly tho't  of  you  and  prayed  much  for  you.  I  want  now  to  tell  3'ou  of  our 
affairs  here.  The  ** Boxers"  are  thinking  to  stir  up  trouble,  and  there  are 
many  rumors  that  they  are  coming  here.  At  present  we  cannot  say  we  are 
not  afraid,  but  with  the  thought,  the  Lord  alone  is  our  trust,  we  are  kept  in 
perfect  peace. 

"On  the  Sabbath  the  women  church  members  come  first  to  my  house, 
and  we  unite  in  prayer,  each  one  praying  in  turn.  After  this  we  go  to  the 
chapel  for  prayer  and  worship.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  church  members  at 
this  time  are  fearless,  and  they  say  *  the  Lord  will  certainly  hear  our  prayer, 
we  have  the  proof  of  it  in  our  own  hearts.'  Nor  do  we  forget  to  pray  for 
you,  so  you  should  add,  prayer  to  prayer,  because  we  read  *  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much.'     Please  pray  for  us. 

*'My  greetings  to  all.     The  church-members  also  send  gieeting. 

'*  Mrs.  Chia." 


EXTRACT  FROM   REPORT   OF  ADANA   SEMINARY. 

Each  year  the  people  demand  that  the  school  open  early  in  September 
and  close  in  the  middle  of  May.  The  argument  that  September  is  one  of 
the  hottest  months,  and  that  the  hot  season  does  not  begin  until  June,  has 
little  force. 

In  September  they  have  returned  to  the  city,  and  the  children  are  ready 
for  school ;  while  with  tiie  first  breath  of  spring  a  general  unrest  seems  to 
seize  every  one,  and  parents  and  children  are  uneasy  until  they  are  out  at 
their  vineyards. 
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We  rej6ice  in  having  at  last  received  the  much-needed  new  piano.  It  is 
a  fine  Mason  and  Hamlin,  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  will  be  a  joy  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  much-needed  cistern  is  also  at  last  finished,  and  now  our  chief  anxiety 
is  to  keep  the  water  from  being  too  freely  used  on  these  warm  summer  days. 
A  class  of  four  Armenian  girls  was  graduated,  three  of  whom,  we  hope, 
will  continue  their  studies  at  Marash  College.  Last  fall  we  were  happy  to 
send  five  girls  to  the  college — graduates  of  former  years.  The  reports  they 
have  sent  back  have  done  much  toward  removing  prejudice  against  going 
into  the  interior,  which,  since  the  disturbance  and  for  several  years  previous 
prevented  girls  from  going.  The  fact  that  parents  were  not  willing  to  let 
their  daughters  go  to  Marash,  and  that  it  was  too  expensive  to  send  them  to 
Constantinople  or  Smyrna,  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  educational 
work  of  Adana,  in  reducing  the  supply  of  teachers  for  our  field. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  return  of  confidence  in  the  general  safety  of 
the  country  which  this  change  indicates. 

Just  before  Easter  we  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Moscon,  the  Greek  pastor  of 
Smyrna.  Although  the  direct  object  of  his  visit  was  to  preach  to  the 
Greeks,  and  whatever  the  Armenian  girls  received  from  him  had  to  come 
through  an  interpreter,  yet  he  is  a  man  so  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  from 
the  very  first  service  there  was  a  deep  interest. 

Girls  came  asking  us  to  talk  with  them  about  their  own  salvation  or 
requesting  that  we  would  speak  to  some  one  of  their  companions  in  whom 
they  were  interested.  Many  who  had  tried  to  be  Christians  for  a  long  .time 
came  out  into  the  light  and  joy  of  simple  trust  in  Jesus,  and  many  others 
who  before  were  careless  gave  their  hearts  to  Christ. 

We  feared  for  the  influence  of  the  Easter  vacation,  which  came  just  at  this 
time,  but  God  showed  his  power  to  keep  and  to  give  courage  for  confessing 
him. 

One  orphan  girl,  living  with  a  widowed  sister,  said  that  the  morning 
after  she  returned  home  she  proposed  that  they  begin  the  day  with  family 
prayers,  and  asked  the  privilege  of  leading  the  first  day.  A  little  village 
girl  said  she  was  going  to  tell  her  father  of  her  new  hope  on  their  way 
home,  because  she  was  afraid  if  she  waited  she  might  be  ashamed  and  not 
do  it. 

A  Sis  girl  from  a  Gregorian  family  begged  me  to  ask  her  father  to  attend 
the  Protestant  church  during  the  summer.  Happening  to  spend  a  Sunday 
there,  soon  after  school  closed,  I  found  her  father  had  gone  out  to  the  vine- 
yard of  some  relatives  to  spend  the  day.  The  daughter  had  been  invited, 
and  urged  to  go.     She  started,  but  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  village  her 
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conscience  said  "No"  so  loudly  that  she  turned  back  and  went  fo  church 
instead.  When  afterwards  she  found  that  I  was  there,  and  that  by  going 
she  would  liave  missed  seeing  me,  she  felt  that  God  had  specially  rewarded 
her. 

There  is  thought,  also,  of  starting  a  regular  we^k-day  meeting  for  Bible 
study  and  prayer  for  any  Greek  women  or  girls  who  can  be  persuaded  to 
attend.  There  is  great  need  of  such  work,  as  the  home  influences  are  far 
from  being  what  they  ought  to  be.  May  God  make  plain  just  what  he 
would  have  done  in  this  branch  of  his  vineyard,  and  grant  great  wisdom  and 
strength  for  the  doing  of  it  I 

If  we  can  secure  the  necessary  Greek  teachers  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  Greek  department  will  grow,  and  we  hope  another  year  may  enable  us 
to  report  fifty  pupils.  Since  Greek  teachers  are  necessarily  expensive,  we 
ought  to  have  at  least  that  number  to  support  tlie  school. 

There  are  various  problems  connected  with  this  department  which  require 
time  for  solution,  but  if  it  be  God's  will  that  the  work  continue  he  will 
surely  make  clear  some  things  that  are  now  dark. 

To  one  who  really  understands  the  situation  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  work  in  the  Adana  field  is  the  g^eat  need.  Worldliness  is  coming  in 
like  a  flood.  Jesuits,  Catholics,  Gregorians  and  Orthodox  Greeks  are  push- 
ing their  work  with  an  adequate  force  of  men  and  money. 

In  our  Protestant  work  we  must  keep  pace  with  them  or  fall  far  behind. 
Another  lady  missionary  is  much  needed,  in  order  that  someone  may  devote 
her  whole  time  and  strength  to  working  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  After 
studying  the  situation  for  years  this  comes  to  me  as  the  only  hope. 

Miss  E.  L.  Webb. 
Miss  C.  D,  Lawrence. 


TWO  HOSPITAL  PATIENTS. 

BY   MISS   MARY    H.    PORTER. 


Something  in  Mission  Studies  reminds  me  that  you  shared  our  anxiety 
for  the  dear  young  mother  so  terribly  burned  last  May.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  heart-breaking,  except  as  we  think  of  it  in  the  knowledge  of  her  present 
joy.  When  I  returned  from  the  North  I  found  her  tenderly  cared  for  in  the 
most  cheerful,  sunny  ward  of  our  hospital,  patient,  gentle,  hopeful,  her 
wounds  healing  slowly.  She  was  able  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  reading,  to 
take  part  in  meetings  as  the  sympathetic  native  sisters  gathered  in  her  room, 
and  to  study  a  little.     The  great  heat  was  trying  evea.in  her  well  ventilated 
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room,  and  her  power  to  recuperate  seemed  exhausted  by  it.  Her  father, 
who  had  cared  for  her  from  childhood  as  a  motherless  child,  was  a  rarely 
attentive  and  gentle  nurse.  Once  in  a  while,  not  at  all  frequently,  her 
husband  went  in  to  see  her.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  that  she  expected  nothing 
from  him,  although  he  is  a  Tung-cho  graduate,  and  has  seen,  as  well  as 
heard  of,  the  devotion  of  some  men  to  their  wives.  As  autumn  was  near  the 
gentle  invalid  longed  to  go  to  her  father's  home.  The  physician  thought  the 
change  might  do  her  good,  and  she  was  carried  the  six  miles  on  a  litter.  She 
was  very  happy  with  her  friends,  rallied  a  little  and  hoped  for  restoration. 

Then  came  the  threatening  of  the  Boxers.  All  Christians  in  the  village 
fled  to  the  fields  or  to  neighboring  hamlets.  More  than  once  the  poor, 
wasted  form,  with  great  raw  surfaces  upon  abdomen  and  limbs  upon  which 
skin  had  not  formed,  was  hastily  wrapped  in  comfortables  and  carried  to 
some  home  where  heathen  friends  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  her 
shelter.  The  strain  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  In  a  little  lull  in  the 
storm  she  hr.d  a  few  days  in  quiet  with  her  father,  growing  weaker  from  hour 
to  hour. 

Then  came  a  night  of  terror.  A  strong  young  cousin  rushed  in  and  said, 
'*The  Boxers  are  upon  us."  *' Oh,"  pleaded  the  patient  suflTerer,  '*  let  me 
die  here,"  but  her  impetuous  cousin  dared  not  linger  and  would  not  leave 
her.  So,  fainting  with  weakness,  in  distress  of  pain  from  every  touch,  she 
was  almost  thrown  over  his  shoulder  and  placed  again  among  heathen 
neighbors,  whose  homes  were  safe  from  attack.  There  was  no  rallying 
afterward.  She  had  her  wish  and  died  at  home,  having  been  taken  back 
as  soon  as  day  broke.  She  lived  almost  twenty-four  hours  longer,  left 
tender  messages  for  her  little  five-year-old  daughter,  and  for  all  the  friends 
who  had  been  kind  to  her.  A  little  before  dawn  the  father,  a  man  of  faith 
and  prayer,  commended  her  spirit  to  the  Lord,  and  watched  the  quiet 
breathing  out  of  her  life.  Her  husband  had  started  to  see  her  that  morning, 
and  met  the  little  cortege  bearing  the  body  to  his  village  for  burial,  just 
outside  the  hamlet  wall.  At  this  time  of  excitement  all  judged  it  unwise 
for  any  foreigners  to  attend  the  funeral.  Native  women  went  from  Pang- 
Chuang  in  our  conveyances,  and  one  of  the  Chinese  pastors,  a  brother-in-law, 
conducted  a  Christian  service. 

I  have  rarely  known  anywhere  a  lovelier,  more  gentle  woman  than  Mrs. 
Wu  Yee  Ke.  She  had  greiat  natural  sweetness  of  spirit,  and  under  her 
father's  training  had  known  and  loved  the  Saviour  from  her  youth.  In  the 
toilsome  round  of  life  with  an  invalid  mother-in-law  and  two  motherless 
nieces  who  were  her  care,  she  displayed  unfailing  patience  and  fidelity. 
Her  husband  said  of  her  after  she  was  gone,  **  In  all  the  years  she  never 
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shrank  from  any  burden  or  spoke  an  ungentle  word."      His  pastor  said, 

We  hope  the  answer  revealed  the  man  to  himself.  It  was,  **  I  have  been 
ill  so  much  I  vyas  sometimes  impatient  and  unreasonable,  but  she  never 
answered,'^ 

Those  hot,  hot  summer  days !  We  tried  to  keep  her  room  sweet  and 
increase  her  comforts,  and  the  memory  of  them  is  all  irradiated  by  the  vision 
of  the  sunny  smile,  the  assurance  that  she  was  "  better,"  and  the  loving 
gratitude  with  which  she  rewarded  every  little  attention.  One  beautiful 
thing  she  had,  her  father's  unstinted  love  and  devotion;  this  from  the 
earthly  side,  and  from  the  heavenly  the  support  of  "  the  everlasting  arms." 

Another  sufferer  from  a  similar  burn  was  brought  to  us  a  little  later,  one 
who  did  not  know  any  such  sustaining  love.  She  stayed  a  few  days  and  was 
gaining  rapidly,  when  threats  against  Pang-Chuang  were  most  alarrning. 
Her  ftiends  came  for  her  one  night  in  great  haste.  On  the  way  home,  as 
she  was  carried  on  a  rough  litter,  a  little  dead  child  was  born,  and  two  days 
later  the  mother  ceased  to  suffer.  One  went  in  the  sweet,  glad  hope  of  a 
heavenly  home,  the  other  out  into  the  darkness.  What  God  has  for  her 
there  we  do  not  know,  but  how  we  long  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  all 
shall  know  ''  what  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

Pang-Chuang,  China,  Dec.  18,  1899. 


FROM  MISS  MINNIE   B.   MILLS. 

Smyrna,  Jan.  16,  1900. 

This  has  been  a  very  busy  and  prosperous  tim^ ;  both  teachers  and  girls 
have  been  kept  in  excellent  health,  and  old  Father  Time  seemed  greedier 
than  ever  in  snatching  away  the  days  before  we  could  do  half  we  wanted  to. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  a  little  less 
than  last  year,  and  the  girls,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  worked  splen- 
didly. The  attendance  at  our  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  with  the  girls  has 
been  mostly  good.  You  remember,  perhaps,  that  last  year  it  was  changed 
to  1.30  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  outside  girls  as  well  as  the  hoarders 
might  attend  if  they  cared  to.  Several  others  have  responded  this  year. 
Some  of  the  Gregorian  girls  can  attend  this  service  whose  parents  would  not 
allow  them  to  enter  the  church.  The  meeting  is  conducted  much  as  a 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting  at  home. 

The  Temperance  Society,  composed  of  girls  and  teachers,  has  held  its 
monthly  meetings  as  usual,  and  the  subjects  taken  up  this  year  have  been 
*'  Kindness  to  Animals"  and  '*  Temperance  in  Speech."     Our  next  subject 
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will  be  **  Temperance  in  Dress," — a  subject  to  which  I  wish  the  attention  of 
the  women  of  Smyrna  might  be  turned.  My  heart  often  aches  when  I  go 
into  the  streets  and  see  how  worldliness  and  love  of  show  and  of  fashion 
have  taken  possession  of  these  women,  and  often  have  crowded  out  their 
better  and  deeper  nature. 

On  the  other  three  Fridays  of  the  month  are  held  the  meetings  of  our 
King's  Daughters*  Society :  one  week  the  business  meeting,  another  the 
prayer  meeting  and  the  third  the  missionary  meeting.  This  society  con- 
tinues its  work  among  the  poor,  having  at  present  sixteen  families  more  or 
less  dependent  on  them.  We  feel  that  this  work  is  in  itself  an  education  for 
the  girls,  not  only  in  giving  for  its  support,  but  three  are  appointed  every 
month,  one  of  which  must  be  a  teacher  or  an  older  member,  to  visit  these 
poor  people,  distribute  the  food  or  money,  take  the  doctor  to  the  sick,  and 
bring  in  a  report  of  their  work  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Often  it  is  very- 
hard  to  raise  the  funds  to  carry  on  this  work,  yet  some  way  the  treasury 
never  gets  quite  empty. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  as  usual,  was  given  up  to  the  girls.  The  early  morn- 
ing prayer  meeting  was  led  by  Miss  Pohl,  and  was  of  deep  interest  to  us  all. 
We  had  so  many  things  to  be  thankful  for !  Some  of  the  slips  handed  m  by 
the  girls  were  very  sweet.  One  said,  *'  O  God,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  didst 
make  me  receive  Jesus  as  my  own  Saviour;"  another,  "Looking  back  on 
the  past  year  I  see  many  blessings  I  have  received,  and  for  which  I  have  not 
thanked  Him  as  I  ought ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  that  he  has  been  with  me, 
and  has  answered  all  my  prayers  in  his  name."  A  third  said,  *'  I  cannot 
find  words  to  thank  my  God  and  Jesus  Christ  for  the  many  mercies  which 
He  has  given  me ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  I  thank  God  very  much  for, 
because  he  made  me  to  know  Jesus,  and  through  him  my  sins  are  forgiven." 

You  spoke  of  the  two  girls  in  Ordore  about  whom  I  wrote  last  summer. 
The  friends  there  write  that  all  opposition  from  their  mother  has  ceased,  and 
with  her  consent  they  will  soon  marry  into  Protestant  families.  But  with 
this  news  came  word  of  a  heavy  blow  to  the  church  there. 

Only  last  year  they  completed  a  little  church  near  the  seashore.  It  was 
after  years  of  persecution  and  opposition  from  the  government  and  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  and  they  were  so  proud  and  happy  in  their  possession  of 
it.  A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  terrific  storm  on  the  sea,  and  the  waves 
beat  with  such  force  as  to  wash  away  the  outer  wall,  which  served  as  a  pro- 
tection, and  then  injured  the  foundations  of  the  church  so  that  one  corner 
fell. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  pastor  and  his  \yife,  who  were  already  bearing 
heavy  burdens.     Ah  !  but  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  he  will  care  for  it. 
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THE  SPIRIT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA, 
(From  **  Missions  in  China,"  by  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  in  /Review  of  RevUws,) 

The  spirit  in  which  Christian  missionaries  have  entered  China  is  beyond 
criticism.  They  obey  the  command  of  One  whom  they  love  and  serve,  and 
who  has  the  right  to  send  them  there.  They  seek  the  good  of  the  Chinese. 
They  enter  upon  a  life  of  toil,  sacrifice  and  danger,  with  the  unselfish 
purpose  of  giving  priceless  gifts  to  an  alien  race.  They  offend  no  law  of 
courtesy,  kindness,  manliness  or  honor  in  taking  up  their  residence  among 
the  Chmese  to  teach  them  the  truths  of  Christianity,  to  introduce  fisicilities  ^ 
education,  to  bring  the  blessing  of  healing,  and  minister  to  them  in  other 
helpful  and  humane  ways.  There  is  no  need  to  apologize  for  this  attitude 
toward  humanity ;  would  that  it  were  more  common  in  the  world  !  When 
Christ  sees  fit  to  ask  the  pardon  of  the  human  race  for  his  ministry'  in  tlie 
incarnation,  then  his  missionaries  may  ask  forgiveness  for  entering  China. 
Until  then  let  them  go  bravely  on  with  their  high  mission. 

Their  attitude  is  not  one  of  intrusion  and  offensive  coercion  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  deference  and  respect  for  the  personal  freedom  and  dignit}' 
of  the  Chinese.  They  are  willing  to  toil  on  unnoticed  and  unhonored. 
They  bide  their  time  and  wait  for  converts  during  years  of  apparently  fruit- 
less efforts,  as  did  many  of  China's  first  missionaries.  They  ask  the  simple 
boon  of  access  to  the  intelligence  and  the  higher  moral  natores  of  the  people. 
They  do  not  seek  to  browbeat,  intimidate,  deceive  or  betray  a  single  Chinese, 
but  rather  to  reach  him  by  gentle  persuasion  and  a  manly  and  tender  appeal 
to  the  untrammeled  conscience  and  the  unfettered  will.  The  very  atmos- 
phere of  their  approach  is  liberty  to  both  parties, — to  the  teacher  and  the 
taught.  No  Chinese  ever  has  been  or  ever  .will,  by  any  legitimate  mission- 
ary method,  be  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity. 
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To  afl  tbe  peoples  of  the  earth 
Proclaim  the  lowly^  lofty  birth 

On  this  all-glorious  mom  I 
And  lead  them  on  with  joyful  feet 
To  view  the  Childt  and  mother  sweet, 

The  Son  of  God  new-bora* 


Noell  Noell 
Venite  with  the  ihephefds  sing:, 
Venite  Adoremus  rins;, 

Noell  Nodi 
AH  hail  to  our  Tmmanuel. 


GLORY  TO  GOD  IN  THE  HIGHEST. 

^Glorv  to  God  in  the  Highest, 

And  peace  to  men  and  good-will,^ 
The  old,  sweet  Christmas  Carol 

Rings  out  on  the  midnight  still; 
Sounds  from  each  mountam  sununit. 

Echoes  from  every  plain, — 
The  Prince  of  Peace — the  Saviour 

Comes  o'er  his  own  to  reign* 

""Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,'' 

For  the  King's  all-conquering  sway 
Is  hastming  on  in  the  dawning 

Of  the  world's  millennial  day,— 
Hastening  o'er  land  and  ocean. 

And  the  angd  watches  sing, 
""Wake,  mortus,  and  adore  mm^ 

Wake,  and  receive  your  King  I " 

""Glory  to  God  in  the  highest," 

Our  raptttfed  hearts  reply; 
Ring  out  on  earth  your  |oy-bel]s — 

Ye  hill-tops  catch  the  cryl 
Sound  forth,  oh,  grand  old  ocean. 

Ye  fields  and  forests,  ring  I 
Let  all  hearts  bow  before  him— 

Our  Prince  of  Peace — our  King  I 
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WORK  AMONG  THE  LEPERS. 

BV   MRS.  JOSEPH    COOK. 

After  Wm.  Carey  had  witnessed  the  burning  of  a  leper  in  India,  in  1812, 
he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  established  a  leper  hospital  in  Calcutta,  near 
what  became  the  center  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  work.  His 
humane  enterprises  were  carried  out  by  Lord  Lawrence,  when  he  became 
Viceroy,  and  in  the  Punjab  he  insisted  on  these  three  prohibitions,  *'  Thou  shalt 

not  burn  thy  widow,  thou  shalt  not 
kill  thy  daughters,  thou  shalt  not 
bury  thy  lepers."     Those  who  are 
inclined,    from   the   heights   of  a 
supercilious  culture  here  in  Chris- 
tian America,  to  criticise  those  in- 
terested in  sending  missionaries  to 
non-Christian  lands,  and  who  main- 
tain that  the  Oriental  religions,  the 
ethnic  faiths,  are  best  adapted  to  the 
people  of  those  lands,  should  study 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  religion  only,  to 
alleviate  the  physical  distresses  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  they  will 
become   dumb    before    the    over- 
whelming evidence   of  the   influ- 
ence  of    missions   in    arresting 
''man's   inhumanity    to    man.*' 
Probably  there  is  no  object  we  turn 
away  from  with  such  loathing  as 
the  scarred  victim  of  leprosy.    Our 
earliest  Bible  reading  has  fostered 
this   feeling.       It    is   an    Oriental, 
rather  than  an  Occidental  form  of 
disease,  and    it   is  thought  that  a 
million    and    a    half   victims  fall 
short  of  the  actual  number.     The  British  Government  has  provided  large 
asylums  for  India's  500,000  lepers,  in  which  full  opportunity  is  given  to  various 
missionary  societies  to  labor  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inmates.     But 
perhaps   the  best  known  distinctively  missionary  society  is  the  one  called 
*>  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  and  the  East,"  founded  in  1874  by  Mr.  Wellcs- 
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ley  C.  Bailey,  who  is  also  its  efficient  Secretary  and  Superintendent.  It  was 
when  Mr.  Bailey  was  connected  with  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Punjab,  as  early  as  1869,  that  his  interest  was  aroused  in  the  lepers, 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  a  divine  call  to  give  his  life  for  the  alleviation  of  their 
distresses.  A  visit  to  Great  Britain  in  1874  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
society,  which  has  been  generously  supported  from  the  outset.  In  his  report 
before  the  London  Missionary  Conference  of  1888,  Mr.  Bailey  says :  *'  It  is 
extraordinary  the  number  of  lepers  who  receive  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  As  a  class  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  India  so  accessible  to  the  gospel, 
and  who  receive  it  so  willingly.  Let  me  give  you  the  testimony  of  one  man. 
I  stood  beside  a  poor,  mutilated  form,  literally  falling  to  pieces  before  my 
eyes,  and  in  a  hoarse,  broken  whisper  he  said  to  me,  when  I  commiserated 
him  upon  his  terrible  suffering :  *  No,  sir  ;  no,  sir  ;  God  is  very  good  to  me. 
For  the  last  nineteen  years  since  I  have  trusted  Christ,  I  have  known  neither 
pain  of  body  nor  pain  of  mind.* "  And  when  Mr.  Bailey  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  he  heard  aright,  the  old  man  repeated  the  statement  with  added 
emphasis.  While  the  leper  cannot  be  cured,  he  can  be  relieved  physically, 
and  spiritually  can  be  made  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

And  yet  with  all  the  Government  is  doing  and  the  various  missions, 
probably  not  more  than  5,000  of  India's  500,000  lepers  are  helped  in  this 
way. 

In  the  circulating  library  of  the  W.  B.  M.  in  Boston  is  a  little  book 
which  was  reviewed  in  the  columns  of  Life  and  Light  not  many  months 
ago,  and  which  tells  the  story  of  Mary  Reed's  work  among  the  lepers  in  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  asylum  for  this  unfortunate  class  at 
Chandag,  on  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Himalayas.  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
our  readers  will  linger  long  over  the  illumined  face  of  this  young  missionary. 
The  lines  so  long  attributed  to  Spenser,  and  now  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Mathew  Roy  don,  spring  to  the  lips  : — 

**  A  sweet,  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face, 
The  lineaments  of  Gospel  books.** 

Stricken  herself  with  this  mysterious  malady  in  1890,  while  on  a  visit  to 
this  country,  she  returned  to  India  knowing  what  was  before  her,  and  yet 
revealing  her  sad  secret  to  neither  kindred  nor  friend  with  the  exception 
of  one  sister.  She  determined  to  devote  whatever  of  life  remained  to  her  to 
missionary  work  among  the  lepers,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  she  has  lived  and 
ivorked  in  cheerful  isolation,  sharing  her  tiny  cottage  with  one  young  leper 
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girl.  The  disease,  in  her  case,  has  been  wonderfully  checked,  and  while 
the  virus  may  not  be  wholly  eradicated  from  her  system,  it  is  thought  by 
physicians  that  there  is  no  danger  of  her  communicating  contagion.  She 
herself  regards  her  health  as  '*  divinely  given,"  and  believes  that  she  could 
come  once  more  to  her  home  without  jeopardizing  any  one.  But  she  is 
happy  in  caring  for  the  eighty-one  lepers  under  her  supervision,  men, 
women  and  children.     Of  these,  sixty-four  are  Christians. 

Among  the  Laos  people  the  native  Christians  have  a  beautiful  custom 
at  their  monthly  communion  service  of  taking  a  collection  both  of  money 
and  provisions,  and  carrying  to  the  destitute  lepers  who  live  in  their  own 
village  not  far  away. 


HOME  OF  MARY  REED,  CHAXDAQ,  INDIA. 


In  China  both  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  have  asylums  for  lepers  at  various  points.  In  Japan  institutions 
founded  for  lepers  date  from  1894  and  1895.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  are  the  chief  workers  along  this  line. 
It  is  not  known  how  extensively  leprosy  prevails  in  Africa,  but  wherever 
British  rule  extends  there  are  segregation  laws,  and  there  are  also  mission 
and  government  asylums  at  various  points.     In  Madagascar  both  the  Lon- 
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don  and  Norwegian  Missionary  Societies  and  the  French  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  have  rendered  signal  service  for  lepers.  In  all  countries  afflicted 
with  this  disease,  a  unique  charity  is  the  erection  of  homes  for  the  children 
of  leprous  parents. 

Most  appropriately  in  Jerusalem,  where  our  Saviour  healed  the  lepers, 
there  has  been  a  home  founded  since  1867,  and  under  the  care  of  the  Mora- 
vians. Doctor  Dennis  in  his  "Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress," 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  concerning  this  work  among 
the  lepers,  speaks  of '*the  late  Bishop  La  Trobe,  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
who  died  in  1897  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  having  labored  for  the  establishment 
and  prosperity  of  this  institution,  which  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  old  age." 
When  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  acquired  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment we  lidded  more  than  one  thousand  lepers  to  our  population.  They 
«re  segregated  on  the  Island  of  Molokai,  and  the  Hawaiipn  Government 
was  accustomed  to  appropriate  annually  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
more  to  their  support.  In  the  controversy  over  Father  Damien's  motives 
in  going  to  work  among  them  we  all  became  familiar  with  the  lepers  of 
Molokni.  The  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  has  established  a  Protes- 
tant Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  lepers  isolated  here,  with  a  stated  pastor, 
and  there  is  also  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  a  Sunday  school, 
&  gymnasium  and  n  reading  room.  Father  Damien,  who  carried  on  his 
work  among  them  for  twenty  years,  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease,  and 
died  in  1S89.  His  work  is  carried  on  by  his  brother  and  a  band  of  priests 
and  nuns. 

In  stnknig  contrast  to  what  Carey  saw  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of  a 
leper  in  India  in  tljc  early  part  of  this  century  is  the  encouraging  fact  that 
in  recent  years  two  native  princes  of  India  have  themselves  become  respon- 
sible for  leper  hospltiils. 

A  touching  incident  is  narrated  of  some  homeless  lepers  who  came  for 
admission  to  an  asylum  in  charge  of  a  native  doctor  who  was  violently 
opf>osed  to  Christianity.  He  refused  them  admission  until  they  were  willing 
to  renounce  their  faith  in  Christ.  With  the  noble  spirit  of  martyrs  these 
poor  creatures  affirmed,  "  If  you  refuse  to  admit  us  until  we  deny  our 
Lord,  we  are  content  to  sit  in  the  highway  and  die."  For  eight  days  they 
lived  in  the  open  road,  with  no  shelter  and  scarcely  any  food,  until  at  length 
they  were  admitted  through  fear  of  fatal  consequences. 


And  Jesus,  moved  with  compassion,  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  h'm, 
and  saith  unto  him,  I  will ;  be  thou  clean.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken, 
immediately  the  leprosy  departed  from  him,  and  he  was  cleansed. 

— Mark  /•  41^  42, 
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INDIA. 

AFTER  THE  FAMINE. 

BY   MRS.    H.  J.    BRUCE. 

The  intensity  of  India's  sufferings,  consequent  upon  famine  and  pestilence, 
has  brought  that  great  country  into  prominence  as  perhaps  nothing  else 
could  do ;  and  this  old  world  has  never  seen  such  a  spectacle  of  sweet  Chris- 
tian charity  as  that  furnished  by  the  philanthropy  of  England  and  America 
in  behalf  of  the  starving  millions  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.     Especially 

did  the  large  quantity  of  maize  sent 
out  to  Bombay  amaze  and  delight  the 
people,  while  it  evinced  to  thoughtful 
Hindus  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  still 
alive. 

After  much  anxiety  and  long  wait- 
ing, the  people  in  India  are  rejoicing 
over  a  fairly  good   monsoon.      The 
seed  has  been  sown  and  the  first  crop 
will  soon  be  gathered ;  but  where  so 
many  cattle  have  died  the  tillage  is 
defective,  and  in  some  parts  it  will 
take  years  to  fully  recover  from  the 
famine.       "  When  the  mother  earth 
is  deprived  of  her  customary  rain,  the 
villager  sadly  walks  through  the  fields 
he  has  ploughed  and  sown,  but  which 
have  returned  no  crop.    He  is  hungry. 
His  little  children  are  hungry, and  will 
die  because  the  fields  have  failed  io 
give  him  food."      This  is  a  picture 
drawn  by  Lomc  one  in   India,  show- 
ing how  the  fields  and  man  get  very  near  to  each  other,  so  that  when  one 
rejoices  in  waving  grain  the  other  prospers  ;  when  the  one  remains  dry  and 
dusty,  the  other  lies  down  to  die,  and  dust  mingles  with   dust.      A  great 
proportion  of  the  people  live  in  villages,  and  are  devoted  to  agriculture. 
We  are  thankful  to  God  for  at  last  sending  abundant  rain ;  and  are  glad  for 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil,  that  they  will  again  eat  of  the  increase  of 
their  fields.     Many,  we  trust,  will  bless  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  turn 
from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  God. 


FAMISHED   MOTHER    AND    CHILDREN. 
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Even  the  dense,  black  cloud  of  famine  has  been  seen  to  have  a  silver  lining, 
from  which  come  gleams  of  light  and  hope,  all  the  brighter  because  of  the 
dark  background.  Listen  to  the  exclamations  of  the  people,  as  they  shower 
upon  their  benefactors  such  titles  as,  *' Our  Father  and  Mother!'*  "Pro- 
tector of  the  Poor  I  "  '*  Merciful  and  Gracious  King  1 "  It  has  been  a  great 
privilege  to  relieve  in  some  measure  the  awful  need,  and  to  receive  the  grate- 
ful salams  of  one  and  another  who  turn  to  the  missionary  and  say:  ^^  If  it 
had  not  been  for  your  help  we  could  not  have  pulled  through  these  hard 
times.     You  have  saved  us  and  our  families  alive  !  " 

It  is  cheering  to  turn  from  the  harrowing  pictures  of  the  starving  to  those 
which  represent  the  well-fed  children  in  the  mission  orphanages.  These 
children,  we  believe,  are  destined  to  become  a  power  for  good  to  their  own 
people.  We  are  reminded  of  the  orphan  girl  Esther,  who  saved  the  Jews 
at  a  crisis  in  their  history,  and  the  deserted  boy  Moses,  who  became  the 
great  law-giver  and  leader  of  Israel.  Some  of  the  orphans  who  have  been 
rescued  were  being  brought  up  by  uncles  or  other  relatives ;  but  in  the  time 
of  stress  they  had  been  cut  adrift.  Others  had  lost  both  parents.  Infants 
were  sometimes  dropped  just  outside  the  poorhouses,  or  deliberately  put  in 
some  safe  place  and  watched  till  they  were  picked  up.  God  has  a  gracious 
purpose  in  this.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  near  20,000  children  in 
the  various  orphanages  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries. 

How  far-reaching  is  this  opportunity  of  Christian  service  that  is  placed 
within  our  reach  !  When  these  children  grow  up  and  become  the  founders 
of  homes,  they  will  know  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  will  be 
able  to  tell  their  children  of  the  compassion  which  saved  their  lives,  and  the 
love  that  saved  their  souls. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Bruce  to  the  members  of  the  Vermont  Branch 
on  August  2d,  she  says  :  "  No  six  months  since  I  came  to  India  could  in  any 
way  be  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1900.  The  work  in  many  depart- 
ments has  been  doubling  and  trebling  all  around  us,  till  it  has  seemed  as  if 
the  responsibility  for  it  must  also  be  shared  with  additional  workers ;  but 
none  have  come  to  relieve  the  heavy  pressure,  and  my  brother  and  I  still  con- 
tinue doing  the  best  we  can  in  such  an  emergency."  .  .   . 

I.  Our  Church, — Last  January  there  were  105  members  of  our  Satara 
church,  with  52  baptized  children.  These  numbers  have  been  nearly 
doubled  up  to  the  present,  so  that  we  now  have  a  total  of  303  in  our  church 
connection.  Most  of  the  additions  are  from  the  villages,  and  as  they  group 
around  two  centers,  where  work  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on,  we 
hope  to  establish  two  churches  there  shortly.  The  people  cannot,  in  fairness, 
be  denominated  famine  converts,  though  we  are  helping  them  with  Ameri- 
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can  corn  and  money  till  their  crops  ripen.  We  have  given  them  seed  to 
sow  their  fields,  and  now  good  rains  have  fallen,  so  there  is  a  prospect  of 
their  being  independent  before  long.  It  means  much  that  there  has  been  a  ' 
break  amongst  these  poor,  ignorant  village  folk,  and  that  they  are  turning 
*'  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God."  They  need  careful  instruc- 
tion in  the  years  to  come  ;  hence  our  responsibilities  for  village  work  will  be 
very  heavy. 

II.  Our  Orphanages, — Children  of  converts,  whether  orphans  or  not, 
are  being  received  freely  into  our  orphanages  for  religious  instruction^ 
together  with  all  the  little  waifs  and  strays  brought  to  us  by  the  famine. 
Our  orphanage  work  has  more  than  trebled  during  the  last  few  months. 
Instead  of  the  single  building  that  we  needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
we  now  have  three  larger  buildings,  of  which  the  original  one  is  the  small- 
est. As  I  write,  a  poor,  little,  nameless  four-months'  old  baby  is  being  made 
over  to  us  under  the  saddest  of  circumstances :  mother  dead  of  starvation ; 
father  burned  out  of  house  and  home,  tired  of  begging  milk  for  the  child, 
and  resolved  to  sell  it  to  bad  women,  or  else  throw  it  away.  We  have  for- 
tunately intercepted  him  in  his  plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  child.  Thus 
the  famine-stricken  are  being  brought  to  us  every  day,  till  in  our  Orphanage 
we  now  have  about  one  hundred  and  ten. 

Our  Schools. — In  consequence  of  the  above,  all  our  schools  are  full  to 
overflowing.  For  the  station  school  we  have  had  to  employ  three  new 
teachers,  and  to  provide  accommodation  for  fifty  pupils  outside  the  school 
building.  Even  the  veranda  of  one  bungalow  has  been  given  up  to  a  kin- 
dergarten class  of  little  girls.  Government  examinations  in  all  our  schools 
are  to  be  held  the  last  of  this  month.  So  you  see  how  busy  we  are,  and  how 
much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for  in  connection  with  the  work  at  Satara. 
Your  prayers  have  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  our  blessings. 

While  so  much  time  and  strength  has  been  spent  in  ministering  to  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  people,  there  have  also  been  abundant  opportunities 
of  presenting  the  truth  and  giving  spiritual  aid.  So  the  Hindu,  while 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  old  religion  because  it  is  old,  is  coming  to  feel 
that  Christianity  appeals  to  him  as  nothing  else  does.  In  reality  the  religion 
of  Christ  has  life,  and  lifts  the  whole  man,  which  Hinduism  cannot  do.  In 
many  ways  thousands  are  coming  to  know  what  Christian  sympathy  means, 
when  it  reaches  out  to  their  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  needs.  Dr. 
Klopsch,  in  his  recent  tour,  was  much  impressed  with  the  systematic  way  in 
which  relief  work  was  carried  on  at  Ahmednagar,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Marathi  Mission,  where  the  large  staflf  of  workers  divide  between  them  the 
care  of  the  orphans  and  widows,  the  invalids  and  dependents,  and  where 
the  industrial  work  is  well  established  on  a  firm  basis. 
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If,  as  Dr.  Butler  said,  the  mutiny  and  bloodshed  in  India  in  1857  brought 
the  redemption  of  that  land  one  hundred  years  nearer,  what  may  God*s 
more  recent  judgments  not  have  done  toward  ushering  in  the  wonderful 
twentieth  century,  which,  we  pray,  may  also  be  a  new  age  of  blessing ! 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  noticed  in  the  Christian  Herald  a  de- 
scription of  the  nameless  baby  (to  which  reference  was  made  by  Miss 
Bruce),  and  how  she  received  the  name  of"  Sudena,"  or  "  Happy  Day!" 
In  this  year  of  grace  1900,  the  missionaries  are  brightening  countless  lives, 
and,  we  believe,  more  glorious  results  will  be  wrought  in  mission  fields,  till 
the  conditions  are  fulfilled  for  our  Lord's  return. 

Those  who  saw  and  heard  Miss  Singh  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  will 
be  able  to  judge  what  may  be  attained  by  our  Christian  sisters  when  re- 
deemed and  educated.  She  spoke  of  the  warm-heartedness  of  the  people  in 
that  tropical  land — of  the  ardor  of  their  love  ;  and  with  a  slight  apology  for 
the  strong  figure,  she  added,  "  We  love  desperately ! "  But  she  had  been 
led  to  inquire  if  we  loved  our  Lord  so  much  that,  in  the  words  of  Miss 
Havergal,  we  could  say, — 

"Take  my  love  :  my  Lord,  I  pour 
At  Thy  feet  its  treasure-store." 


CHINA. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  PEKING. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  MARY  E.  ANDREWS. 

(Concluded.) 
Wednesday^  July  4th, — Such  a  strange  Fourth  of  July.  We  had  a  terri- 
ble night,  one  sharp  attack  following  another  nearly  all  night  long.  The 
ordinary  racket  of  the  night  before  the  Fourth  was  nothing  to  it.  Of  course 
there  was  little  sleep,  and  it  had  been  a  tired  day.  We  had  no  way  of  cele- 
brating, except  that  we  sang  tliis  morning  "America,"  "the  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  and  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  most  of  us  are  wearing 
little  badges  of  red,  white  and  blue  sewing  silk.  The  American  flag,  too, 
drapes  the  altar,  which  is  our  sideboard.  We  had  more  material  brought  in 
to-day,  so  I  have  given  much  of  the  day  to  making  sand-bags.  A  great  deal 
of  firing  had  been  going  on  all  day,  and  we  learn  that  one  of  the  girls  over  at 
Tsu  Wang  Lu  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  shell,  making  a  bad  wound  in  her 
knee.  Just  now  Major  Conger,  our  Minister,  brought  over  for  us  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  had  been  hanging  in  his  study. 
He  took  it  down  to  read  to-day,  and  found  that  a  bullet  had  been  fired  through 
it  and  lay  on  the  mantel  behind  it. 
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Sabbath  JBvej  8th. — This  has  been  a  busy  day,  but  not  in  the  same  way 
as  the  last  two  Sabbaths  have  been.  No  bag  making  to-day  ;  indeed,  no  mate- 
rial. I  was  on  as  housekeeper  to-day,  so  was  busy  at  meal  times.  After 
breakfast  I  sat  down  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  with  the  girls ;  then  we  had  our 
own  English  service,  a  precious  prayer  meeting.  Then  came  the  prepara- 
tion for  dinner,  and  the  serving  and  clearing  away  afterwards  for  our  party  of 
thirty-three ;  and  then  I  went  over  to  Miss  Denio's  for  a  quiet  dinner  with 
their  little  party  of  four.  It  did  seem  so  good  to  sit  down  once  more  at 
an  orderly,  well-appointed  table.  We  have,  with  our  great  crowd  and 
the  rush  to  get  through,  to  make  way  for  the  other  parties  whose  meals 
follow  ours,  and  can  do  nothing  in  a  home-like  way.  We  sit  on  the  chapel 
seats  or  on  the  platform  or  the  floor,  as  we  can,  and  often  with  our  plates  in 
our  laps.  The  confusion  and  rush  and  disorder  are  rather  trying,  and  the 
food  is  not  always  appetizing,  but  still  we  get  on  very  well,  and  thus  far 
know  nothing  of  real  hardship.  To-day  we  have  been  obliged  to  shut  down 
on  butter,  condensed  milk,  and,  indeed,  all  canned  goods.  It  is  a  little 
absurd,  but  the  one  thing  I  especially  miss,  I  mean  about  meals,  is  a  napkin, 
for  we  have  no  table  linen ;  how  could  refugees  have  such  luxuries  ? 

Saturday^  14th. — Just  as  I  was  writing  last  evening  a  furious  attack  began, 
which  lasted  two  hours  or  more, — the  most  furious  and  long  continued  we 
have  ever  had.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion  a  large  number  of 
Chinese,  some  two  himdred,  were  discovered  creeping  along  close  to  the 
wall  toward  the  American  Legation.  They  were  fired  upon  by  our  troops, 
and  thirty  or  forty  were  killed.  If  we  could  realize  the  situation  it  would  be 
a  fearful  thing  to  feel  oneself  in  the  focus  of  all  this  murderous  hate  and  dev- 
iltry. As  it  is,  we  feel  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  Lord's  hand,  and  so  safe. 
This  afternoon  one  of  our  messengers,  sent  out  some  time  ago  to  find  the 
troops,  returned  with  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  Prince  Chung  and 
others, — the  most  audacious  and  absurd  letter  that  ever  was  written.  The 
writer  utterly  ignored  the  fact  that  government  soldiers  have  been  cannonad- 
ing us  night  and  day  the  past  three  and  a  half  weeks,  assumes  that  relations 
are  friendly,  and  desires  to  maintain  them  so  ;  hence  wishes  to  protect  lis. 
They  have  devised  the  following  plan  :  they  request  the  foreign  ministers, 
with  their  families  and  staff  officers,  to  leave  the  Legations  and  come  in 
detachments  to  the  Tsung-li-yamen,  the  government  sending  trusty  men  to 
protect  tliem,  but  on  no  account  to  allow  a  single  armed  soldier  to  accom- 
pany them ;  they  to  be  kept  for  the  present  in  the  Tsung-li-yamen  till 
arrangements  are  made  for  sending  them  home.  They  request  an  answer 
to-day.  They  say  no  other  plan  can  be  devised,  and  if  the  ministers  refuse 
to  accede  to  this  request,  even  their  "affection"  can  do  nothing  to  help  us. 
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One  wonders  what  their  idea  is  in  sending  such  a  letter.  They  cannot  be 
fools  enough  to  expect  us  to  accede  to  such  a  request.  The  messenger  was 
a  Catholic.  He  was  seized  just  outside  the  city,  his  letter,  written  to  the 
captain  of  the  troops,  which  was  hidden  in  his  mouth,  was  taken  from  him, 
and  he  was  beaten  eighty  blows  ;  but  his  life  was  spared,  that  he  might  bring 
us  this  letter  and  take  back  an  answer. 

Monday y  i6th. — A  messenger  brought  a  telegram  in  cipher  to.  Major 
Conger,  without  date  or  signature,  saying  only,  "Communicate  by  bearer.** 
There  are  various  surmises  as  to  what  it  all  means,  but  no  one  knows.  It 
may  be  that  the  Chinese  government  is  divided  against  itself:  Prince  Ching 
and  Jung  Lu  and  his  troops  really  wishing  to  protect  us ;  Prince  Juan  with 
Lung  Fu  Hsiang  and  his  troops  determined  to  destroy  us.  It  may  be  that 
the  Chinese  know  that  our  troops  are  at  hand,  and  sincerely  wish  to  make 
overtures  of  peace  before  their  arrival. 

Tuesday^  17th, — Another  letter  came  also  to  Major  Conger,  in  answer  to 
his,  inquiring  in  regard  to  the  strange  telegram  of  the  day  before.  They  say 
it  comes  from  Washington,  and  was  accompanied  by  another  telegram  not  in 
cipher,  from  Wu,  the  Chinese  minister  in  Washington.  A  copy  of  the  tele- 
gram was  sent.  It  says  that  the  Secretary  of  State  instructs  him  to  telegraph 
that  America  will  gladly  help  China ;  also  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of 
Major  Conger.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  the  telegram.  I  do  not 
believe  such  a  message  could  be  possibly  sent  by  our  Government,  after  the 
telegrams  we  sent  home  a  month  ago  telling  of  the  burning  of  all  our  prop- 
erty, the  massacre  of  all  our  Christians,  and  our  own  danger. 

Friday^  20th. — We  are  wondering  if  the  troops  have  really  started  to-day. 
We  have  had  another  quiet  day  and  night.  No  special  news  to-day.  Some 
amusing  things,  among  others,  a  cart  load  of  watermelons  sent  to  the  foreign 
ministers  with  a  card  purporting  to  be  from  the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu,  say- 
ing he  feared  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  them  here,  and  wished  to  make  a 
present  of  them.  (It  is  true  that  we  can  get  no  fruit  or  vegetables  of  any 
kind.  A  few  hucksters  have  ventured  to  come  within  our  lines  with  things 
to  sell,  but  we  hear  that  their  heads  were  taken  off  in  consequence.  How- 
ever, a  few  eggs  are  smuggled  in,  so  that  the  sick  ones  and  the  little  children 
can  have  them.)  Some  copies  of  the  Peking  Gazette  were  brought  in  to-day 
containing  various  Government  edicts.  They  are  posted  upon  the  bell  tower, 
but  so  many  have  been  around  them,  reading  and  copying,  that  I  have  not 
yet  had  opportunity  to  get  within  reading  distance. 

Wednesday^  A.  J/.,  25th, — I  did  not  write  yesterday.  The  night  before 
was  almost  sleepless  because  of  the  heat,  and  yesterday  I  seemed  to  have 
come  to  the  very  end  of  my  strength.     Mr.  Coburn,  who  has  some  position 
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in  the  Legation,  so  that  his  home  is  here,  has  opened  his  library  to  us  lately, 
and  I  have  rested  my  mind  and  taken  it  away  from  present  surroundings  for  a 
little  by  reading  two  or  three  stories.  For  all  the  first  weeks  of  our  stay  here 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  read,  and  it  seemed  so  strange  to  be  living 
absolutely  without  any  books  or  papers.  Of  all  my  beautiful  library  I  saved 
only  my  Bible,  and  that  is  the  case  with  most  of  us.  I  do  think  of  my  books 
and  of  all  my  Bible-study  notes,  and  of  the  beautiful  pictures,  gifts  from 
you  and  other  friends,  with  something  of  regret,  and  indeed  of  the  dear 
home  where  so  large  a  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent ;  my  bedroom  furni- 
ture, the  gift  of  our  Sunday-school  people  so  long  ago.  I  find  I  did  care 
for  my  possessions,  now  they  are  in  ashes,  though  their  loss  does  not  make 
me  unhappy,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  really  precious  things  cannot  be  lost 
Of  course,  if  we  get  indemnity  from  the  Chinese  Government,  as  we  may, 
many  things  can  be  replaced,  but  it  will  be  beginning  everything  new. 

Sabbath^  12th  August, — ^Just  a  line  before  tea.  Besides  the  letter  from 
the  English  commander,  received  on  Friday,  the  same  messenger  brought 
another  from  the  Japanese  commander  giving  a  more  definite  idea  of  their 
hope  and  plan  in  regard  to  reaching  here.  Their  hope  was  to  reach  Chiang- 
cliia-wau  yesterday,  Tung-cho  to-day  and  Peking  to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 
Word  came  to-day  of  a  great  battle  and  a  great  defeat  of  the  Chinese  troops 
at  Chiang-chia-wau  yesterday,  but  I  don't  know  how  reliable  the  word  is. 
The  messenger  brought  word  from  Tung-cho  that  a  Boxer  flag  was  over  every 
store  in  the  city,  and  a  man  had  been  impressed  from  every  one  to  join  the 
Boxer  army.  They  were  systematically  hunting  out  and  murdering  all  our 
Christians.  He  himself  is  one  of  the  family  at  Kno  Chia  Chang,  which  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  He  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  his  own 
family,  and  learned  that  they  had  nearly  all  been  murdered,  two  only  having 
escaped — hiding,  I  suppose,  somewhere.  A  fierce  attack  was  made  in  the 
night  last  night  upon  the  French  and  German  Legations,  one  man  being 
killed  and  another  wounded.  We  too  were  attacked,  and  the  bullets  whistled 
past  our  windows,  but  no  harm  was  done. 

We  have  had  our  usual  Sabbath  service  to-day.  This  afternoon  a  very 
precious  experience  meeting,  telling  one  another  the  lessons  the  Lord  had 
been  teaching  us  during  these  weeks  of  stress  and  storm,  and  the  things  for 
which  we  thank  the  Lord.  The  Chinese  have  had  their  meetings  as  usual, 
and  Miss  Evans  had  a  meeting  with  one  group  of  women.  I  wanted  to  meet 
another  group,  but  it  has  been  so  fearfully  hot  that  I  thought  I  would  wait 
until  after  tea.  Later  a  fierce  attack  came  just  after  tea,  and  the  bullets  were 
flying  so  everywhere  that  I  delayed  my  meeting  till  the  firing  stopped.  Then 
it  was  so  far  to  the  group  I  wanted  to  reach,  and  so  many  sick  ones  to  see  by 
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the  way,  that  I  was  finally  obliged  to  give  up  my  meeting  as  the  darkness 
was  already  gathering.  Just  as  I  was  starting  back  another  terrible  attack 
began  and  I  was  rather  afraid  to  come  back ;  but  I  could  not  know  how  long 
it  would  last,  and  dared  not  wait  lest  it  be  dark,  so  I  rushed,  and  asked  the 
Lord  as  I  went  to  cover  me  with  his  hand,  and  he  did.  As  soon  as  I  got 
vrithin  the  walls  of  the  English  Legation  (our  people  are  scattered  about 
among  all  the  Legations)  I  went  into  the  first  house  I  came  to,  in  which 
^vere  Miss  Dow  and  the  ladies  of  her  mission,  and  waited  there  until  there 
w^as  a  lull  in  the  firing.  There  have  been  five  distinct  attacks  to-day,  in  one 
of  which  the  French  commander  was  killed. 

Monday^  ijth. — Night  before  last  was  such  a  hard  night.  A  furious 
attack  lasted  nearly  all  night,  answered  by  our  cannon  at  intervals.  And 
then  in  the  middle  of  the  night  we  heard  in  the  distance  another  and  a  differ- 
ent sound,  the  firing  of  foreign  cannon,  and  knew  our  troops  could  not  be 
very  far  oflf.  And  then  in  the  morning  came  the  pounding  of  cannon  against 
the  walls  and  gate  of  the  city.  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  possible  that  I 
could  ever  find  delight  in  such  a  sound,  knowing  how  much  it  must  mean  of 
havoc  and  probably  of  slaughter,  but  it  was  music  to  us  all,  because  we  knew 
that  only  so  could  deliverance  come  to  us,  and  only  so  salvation  to  China. 
We  didn't  think  it  possible  that  the  troops  could  get  in  before  night,  if 
indeed  before  to-day.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  suddenly  word  came 
that  they  had  come.  I  was  writing  cipher  telegrams  for  Dr.  Reid,  but 
everybody  dropped  everything  and  there  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  gate  at 
which  they  would  come  in.  After  all,  the  pounding  on  the  Chi-huo-men  had 
been  only  a  feint  to  divert  attention,  and  meantime  they  had  battered  down  a 
less  strongly  protected  gate  and  entered,  and  then  by  the  water  gate  into  the 
Legations.  Our  American  marines  had  opened  the  gate,  but  they  did  not 
get  in  first  as  they  had  other  plans.  The  first  to  march  in  were  the  Bengal 
Lancers  (Sikhs),  with  their  big  turbans,  strange  costumes,  long  lances,  their 
splendid  physique,  sparkling  eyes  and  jolly  faces.  They  came  in  with  a 
hurrah  and  were  wildly  cheered.  Of  course  they  were  under  English 
ofiScers,  and  soon  after  the  English  troops  followed,  but  with  less  of  dash, 
and  still  later  our  Americans  bearing  our  beautiful  flag.  They  had  gone  to 
the  Chien  Mum  and  scaled  the  wall,  the  Chinese  soldiers  who  have  fired  so 
persistently  upon  us  fleeing  before  them.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  full 
of  the  wildest  excitement  and  joy.  Mr.  Edward  Lowry  had  come  with  the 
troops,  also  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Metho- 
dist Mission,  and  from  them  we  learned  many  things  about  Tung-cho, 
Tientsin  and  other  parts  of  our  mission. 


Let  woaian  now  take  t^  the  tone:. 
The  woodrooi  mesa^e  speed  akngi 
hk  diitint  lands  fcpeat  the  stnlut 
And  echo  hMtk  the  sbdrefraio^ 

""MySool 
Dodi  magnify  the  Lofdl** 


Send  fofui  uie  p<iciocs  woid 

From  pole  to  pole; 
Magiwficait  wim  Iraary  sin^^ 
Hafl,  Key  of  DavidL  fail,  oar  Kii«^ 

RiDg^  nappy  beni 
Thrioe  hail  to  oar  frnmantiell 


THE   BENEFICENCE  OF  WOMAN'S  WORK  FOR  WOMAN  IN 

THE  ORIENT. 

AS   SEEN   BY  A  TRAVELER. 

BY   MRS.  FRANCIS   E.  CLARK. 

One  of  tiie  delights  of  travel  in  the  Orient  consists  in  the  glimpses  that  one 
gets  into  other  lives  and  other  ways  of  doing  Christian  work.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  what  I  saw  of  woman's  work  for  woman  in  China  and 
Japan. 

In  Japan  the  girls  themselves  are  so  attractive  that  one  expects  to  see  their 
attractiveness  greatly  increased  by  Christian  culture ;  and  it  is  not  so  sur- 
prising as  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  young  ladies  in  Kobe  College  and  the 
other  higher  schools  of  Japan  such  bright,  earnest,  Christian  young  women. 
But  I  was  not  prepared  for  what  I  saw  in  China. 

I  visited  girls'  schools  in  many  of  the  cities  of  China,  and  in  all  of  them  I 
WW  many  Chinese  young  women  who  would  compare  very  favorably  with 
the  girls  in  our  high  schools  and  seminaries  at  home.  There  was  such  a 
marked  difference  between  these  girls  and  those  that  I  saw  in  different 
Chinese  homes  that  I  visited  that  I  could  not  question  the  usefulness  of  these 
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schools  for  g^irls  in  China,  and  the  Chinese  homes  of  future  years  will  surely 
be  more  enlightened  and  civilized  and  refined  wherever  these  schools  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  influence  them. 

It  was  delightful,  too,  to  see  the  affection  and  respect  which  the  Chinese 
people  seemed  to  feel  for  the  missionaries,  not  only  the  converts,  but  the 
common  people  who  did  not  pretend  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  Christian 
religion^  but  who  had  learned  to  respect  the  missionaries  and  to  honor  them. 
Let  me  give  one  instance  of  this  among  many  from  which  I  choose  it:  I 
remember  when  1  was  to  be  carried  in  a  chair  three  miles,  from  the  Amer- 
ican Board  mission  in  Pao-ting-fu  to  the  Presbyterian  compound.  The  men 
who  were  to  be  my  bearers  came  in  from  the  street  with  their  queues  wound 
around  their  lieads  and  their  trousers  hanging  loosely  at  the  bottom.  They 
were  juat  common  men  from  the  street  whom  Miss  Morrill  had  never  seen, 
and  who  evidently  bad  no  affection  or  respect  for  foreigners.  Miss  Morrill 
said  that  their  queues  must  hang  down  their  backs,  and  their  trousers  must 
be  neatly  tied  down  at  the  ankles.  They  demurred,  and  in  my  ignorance  I 
asked  what  difference  it  made.  Miss  Morrill  said  it  was  disrespectful,  and 
was  meant  to  be  so,  and  she  would  not  allow  it.  Firmly  but  pleasantly  she 
answered  their  objections  and  insisted  upon  being  obeyed,  and  yet  she  was  so 
bright  and  cheery  about  it  all  that  finally  the  men  not  only  obeyed  her  but 
obeyed  smilingly^  and  the  men  who  carried  me  out  of  the  yard  were  much 
neater,  pleasanter  looking  men  than  the  ones  who  came  into  the  compound 
ten  minutes  earlier.  It  was  wonderful  to  me  to  see  what  power  that  slender 
little  woman  had  over  these  rough,  sullen  men,  and  how  easily  she  made 
them  obey  her  implicitly,  and  do  it  pleasantly,  too. 

But  this  is  only  one  instance.  I  saw  in  many  places,  not  only  the  good 
work  that  is  done  by  the  missionary  ladies  in  China,  but  also  the  honor 
and  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  Many  of  them  sp>end  much  time  in 
touring  in  the  country  districts,  and  many  are  the  Chinese  homes  that  gladly 
welcome  these  kind  friends  and  long  for  their  coming,  as  I  saw  for  myself 
in  more  than  one  instance. 

In  their  medical  work,  too,  these  women  who  labor  in  the  Lord  have  done 
very  much  for  their  sisters  ifi  China ;  and  more  than  once  as  I  have  spent 
whole  forenoons  in  a  hospital  watching  the  patients,  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  as  they  came  and  went,  or  as  I  have  gone  with  a  missionary  doctor 
into  Chinese  homes  and  seen  her  minister  to  the  women  there,  I  have  re- 
joiced in  the  good  work  they  were  doing,  and  rejoiced  also  that  we  who  stay 
at  home  could  help  in  this  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  surprises  that  comes  to  a  round-the-world  traveler  who 
has  really  looked  at  missions,  is  in  hearing  the  frequent  statement  that  the 
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missionaries  are  to  blame  for  the  trouble  in  China.  No  one  who  has  seen 
the  missionaries  and  studied  their  work  could  make  such  a  statement,  or 
even  listen  to  it  with  patience.  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  such  remark  from 
anyone  who  has  really  observed  missionary  work  for  himself;  and  there  are 
many  who  are  not  themselves  specially  interested  in  missions,  yet  would 
gladly  testify  that  the  missionaries  have  done  valiant  service  for  the  uplifting 
of  China  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 


HELPS  FOR  LEADERS.— CONCERNING  MISSIONARY  BOXES. 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Goodknough  writes :  "  Our  work  among  the  young  men  at 
the  Johannesburg  gold  mines  would  be  benefited  by  different  gifts  from 
those  we  wanted  in  the  village  stations  of  Natal.  I  will  tell  you  some  things 
that  would  help  each  branch  of  the  work. 

"/^/.  For  yohannesburg, — (a)  Pictures  of  Scripture  scenes  large  enough 
to  be  used  in  meetings,  {hi)  Mottoes.  If  the  letters  used  in  a  Scripture 
motto  are  nicely  cut  out  of  turkey  red  or  dark-green  cambric  we  can*  paste 
them  on  the  white-washed  walls  of  our  chapels  and  schoolrooms.  (See  text 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  letters  shoulc]  be  made  for  the  Zulu  version.) 
{c)  Housewives  :  little  receptacles  filled  with  simple  mending  materials,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  young  men  at  Christmas  time.  The  contents 
should  be  a  few  coarse  needles,  strong  cotton,  black  and  white,  a  few  buttons, 
patches  and  pins,  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  {d)  Writing  kits.  A  folding  pen- 
holder (so  that  the  pen  would  go  inside),  a  small  ink-bottle,  with  screwetl 
top,  and  a  little  paper  and  envelopes  would  be  a  royal  gift,  {e)  A  few  na- 
tive workers  can  read  English,  and  would  appreciate  Bible  helps  and  tracts 
in  English,  but  only  a  few  could  make  use  of  these. 

**  2d.  In  Natal, — (a)  Dresses.  These  should  be  made  like  long-sleeved 
aprons  for  the  little  children.  The  older  ones  wear  waists  and  skirts  sewn 
together,  all  sizes.  (3)  Other  garments,  particularly  long  shirts  for  little 
boys,  and  chemises  and  petticoats,  all  sizes,  for  the  larger  girls,  made  ivith" 
out  trimming'.  Big  kitchen  aprons  and  handkerchiefs  are  also  useful,  (c) 
Little  articles  for  Christmas."  [Here  follows  a  list  similar  to  that  given  in 
detail  under  '*  India,"  No.  2  of  this  series,  with  the  addition  of  a  request 
for  iron  holders,  needle-books  and  pin-cushions,  to  serve  not  only  as  presents 
to  the  girls,  but  as  object-lessons  to  the  mothers.  Tack  hammers,  tin  cups 
and  buckets,  and  small  purses  are  also  mentioned  as  desirable.] 

M!s9  Martha  E.  Price  tells  of  some  of  the  things  she  would  like  to  find  on 
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opening  a  box.  The  pieces  basted  for  teaching  sewing  stitches,  wanted  in 
every  place  where  girls  are  under  instruction,  are  carefully  described  by  Miss 
Price,  who  uses  them  among  the  kraal  girls.^  We  give  her  own  words : 
*'In  preparing  these  myself,  after  exhausting  such  odd  pieces  as  we  may 
have,  I  take  cotton  cloth  or  some  similar  material,  not  print,  and  tear  or  cut 
evenly  into  pieces,  say  six  or  eight  inches  long  and  three  or  four  wude,  baste 
four  of  these  to  be  sewed  over  and  over.  Make  quite  a  parcel  of  these  fours, 
then  make  other  parcels  of  fours,  basted  to  be  stitched  and  overcast,  and 
others  to  be  felled.  The  ends  of  all  these  pieces  might  be  basted  to  hem. 
Then  make  parcels  of  fours  which  will  include  all  these  kinds,  and  let  the 
hems  on  the  edge  of  these  be  wide  enough  for  buttonholes  to  be  made  in 
them.  This  last  parcel  is  the  review.  When  the  girl  does  one  of  these  sat- 
isfactorily she  goes  into  the  next  class,  and  is  given  a  garment  to  make,  then 
she  learns  to  cut  the  garment.  At  the  close  of  each  term  of  four  months 
some  of  these  beginners  will  have  cut  and  made  a  petticoat  and  dress,  some 
a  man's  shirt,  some  will  still  be  on  their  first  garment,  a  few  spend  nearlj' 
all  the  term  on  the  pieces.  These  pieces  when  sewed  are  not  wasted,  but 
are  given  to  the  most  needy  girls,  who  sew  them  together  to  make  petticoats 
for  themselves  and  are  very  pleased  to  get  them." 

Miss  Price  further  asks  for  patchwork  basted  in  two  ways  to  teach  over 
and  over  sewing  or  stitching,  bags  of  all  sizes,  but  especially  twelve  inches 
by  ten,  and  the  usual  sewing  materials.  One  great  need  is  that  of  clothing 
for  the  kraal  girls.  .They  wear  only  two  garments,  a  petticoat  made  with  a 
waist  and  a  very  plain  dress,  the  skirt  of  three  or  four  breadths,  according  to 
the  size,  gathered  onto  a  plain  waist.  Unless  one  has  patterns  it  is  best  only 
to  make  the  skirts  twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  inches  long;  if  hemmed  at  the 
bottom  they  can  easily  be  made  longer  if  necessary.  The  material  for  the 
waists  could  be  sent  uncut.  Warm  wraps,  if  not  too  heavy,  are  acceptable. 
Stereoscopic  views  are  desired,  and  a  stereoscope  would  be  welcome.  Cards, 
books,  papers  (unless  full  of  pictures)  and  second-hand  clothing  are  here 
not  wanted. 

ZULU   TEXT. 

1.  *•  God  18  love."     (^Unkulunkulu  u  ngutando.') 

2.  **  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  {Kolwa  i-nkosi 
ujesu  Kristu^  kona  u ya  kusindiswa.) 

3.  **Je8U8  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever."  (uJesu  Kristu  uyena 
izolo,  na  namklat  na  pakade.) 

4.  **  Reckon  yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  sin."     (A/a  niit  nifile  knko  ukona,) 

5.  *•  His  name  Jesus,  because  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."  {Igama 
lake  uJesu,  ngokuba  uya  ku  sindisa  abantu  bake  exonweni  xabo,') 
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6.  **  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**    (^Ba  hmst- 
stive  abampofu  emoyeni^  ngokuba  umbuso  wexulu  ungowaboJ) 

7.  '*  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.'*    (^Ba  busisrwe  abammewe, 
ngokuba  ba  ya  kudkla  if  a  lerwe.)  • 

8.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  thejr  shall  see  God.**    {Ba  busisrwe  abamkUft 
ngenhligiyOf  ngokuba  ba  ya  kuboma  uNkulunkulu.) 

9.  **  He  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling.*'   (JJnamandhla  okuuilondoloza  ni  nga  tr/.) 

10.  **  Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  strength  of  his  might"    {^ainisaui  eNkesimi 
eNkosini  nasemandkleni  ayo,) 


%u  p(em0viam. 


MISS  MARY  S.  MORRILL. 

BY  ALICE   M.    KYLB. 

Mary  S.  Morrill  was  born  in  Deering,  Me.,  March  24,  1864.  She 
grew  through  an  uneventful  childhood  into  a  quiet,  studious  girl,  with  a  love 
for  books  and  children  which  led  her  to  prepare  herself  for  teaching.  .With 
this  end  in  view  she  entered  the  Farmington  (Me.)  Normal  School,  and 
while  there  joined  a  Bible  class  taught  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Pope,  then 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Under  his  instruction  she  first  pro- 
fessed her  faith  in  Christ,  and  from  that  time  on  it  was  her  undeviating  pur- 
pose, should  God  permit,  to  carry  the  gospel  message  to  women  in  heathen 
lands.  After  her  return  to  her  home  in  Deering,  as  the  way  did  not  imme- 
diately open  for  her  to  enter  upon  a  missionary  life,  she  taught  for  a  short 
time  in  Deering  and  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Westbrook,  where  her  pupils 
recall  her  with  earnest  affection. 

During  this  time  she  identified  herself  with  the  Second  Parish  Church  of 
Portland,  and  eager  to  seize  all  opportunities  for  service  she  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Chinese  Sunday  school  connected  with  that  church. 

One  day  afler  she  had  endeavored  to  impress  the  mind  of  her  pupil  with 
the  love  of  Jesus  as  Saviour  of  the  world,  he  looked  up  and  said,  **I  wish 
some  woman  would  go  to  China  to  tell  my  mother  that ;  she  never  know  it 
unless  some  woman  go."  At  these  words  the  flame  of  desire  in  the  heart  of 
the  young  teacher  burst  forth  anew,  and,  overcoming  all  obstacles,  she  offered 
herself  to  the  American  Board,  was  accepted,  adopted  by  the  W.  B.  M.  and 
by  the  Maine  Branch;  and  in  March,  1S89,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
IL China  Mission,  she  went  bravely  forth  alone  on  her  long  journey  across 
:  to  ael  sail. 
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Timid,  shrinking,  averse  to  publicity,  many  wondered  at  the  courage  and 
perseverance  involved  even  in  the  beginning  of  her  missionary  life ;  but  the 
words  of  her  quaint  farewell  to  a  group  of  her  associates  tell  the  story  :  *'  I 
am  bound  to  make  at  least  one  Chinese  woman  glad  that  I  was  born."  How 
many  Chinese  women  in  these  brief,  overflowing  ten  years  have  learned  from 
her  life  to  know  the  joy  of  the  "  Jesus  way  "  heaven  alone  will  reveal  to  her  ! 
In  her  very  last  letter  she  tells  of  an  old  Chinese  woman  who  hopes  she  may 
be  next  her  beloved  teacher  when  slie  gets  to  heaven,  adding  in  her  own 
quaint  way,  "  I  shall  like  to  have  her  for  a  neighbor,"  Many  were  her  early 
struggles  with  the  lan- 
guage and  with  home- 
sickness, but  the  same 
indomitable  persistency 
was  evidenced  in  these 
trials,  and  she  writes 
only  of  the  joy  of  the ' 
service,  adding,  *'I  am 
glad  my  pillowcanno't 
tell  tales."  As  soon  as 
she  could  speak  Chinese 
a  little  we  hear  of  her 
eflforts  to  teach  one  old 
Chinese  woman,  and 
the  keynote  of  her  lov- 
ing service  is  struck  as 
she  says,  "  I  can  always 
smile,  and  the  women 
seem  to  understand 
that." 

Even  before  her 
dear  associate  and  co- 
worker. Miss  Gould,  joined  her  in  1893,  so  intense  was  her  longing  to  be 
nearer  the  people  that  she  went  with  her  old  Bible-woman,  Mrs.  Chang, 
to  live  in  the  house  which  had  been  provided  by  the  Woman's  Board, 
and  threw  herself  with  her  own  peculiar  zeal  and  conscientious  care  for 
every  detail  into  the  work  of  the  girls'  boarding  school.  Yet  she  longed 
always  to  do  the  evangelistic  work,  and  when  set  free  for  this  by  Miss 
Gould's  coming  her  cup  of  joy  was  full ;  and  in  the  years  that  followed 
added  comfort  and  happiness  came  to  her  through  this  strong,  helpful 
companionship. 
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But  the  ardent  spirit  wore  upon  the  frail  body,  and  the  spring  of  1897  saw 
Miss  Morrrll  hastily  packing  her  belongings  and  setting  sail  for  America  with 
a  great  fear  in  her  heart  lest  she  might  never  return  to  her  beloved  flock.  After 
a  furlough  of  fifteen  months,  however,  during  which  she  blessed  many  a 
home  as  she  went  to  and  fro  among  the  churches,  stirring  all  hearts  with  her 
speeches  of  mingled  pathos  and  humor,  and  developing  unexpected  power 
in  public  addresses  before  large  gatherings, — notably  that  before  the  Student 
Volunteer  Convention,  in  Cleveland, — she  regained  her  health  sufficiently  to 
return  to  China.  None  who  knew  her  will  forget  the  joy  this  decision  gave 
her,  nor  doubt  that  had  she  foreseen  unto  what  she  was  called  she  would  still 
have  gone  forward  at  her  Lord's  command. 

The  year  and  a  half  which  remained  of  her  earthly  service  was  filled  with 
special  blessings  upon  the  work.  Preceding  the  baptism  of  fire  and  of 
blood,  God  sent  a  baptism  of  his  grace  upon  all  the  work  in  North  China, 
and  Miss  Morrill  went  to  and  fro,  with  renewed  eneigy  and  consecration,— 
^^  in  weariness  and  painfiilness,  in  watchings  often, "-^journeying  over  rough 
Chinese  roads  in  her  little  cart,  living  in  Qiinese  fashion,  and  often  like  her 
Master  ^*  without  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat" ;  but  in  her  letters  the  emphasis  is 
always  laid  upon  the  high  honor  of  being  allowed  to  be  his  messenger,  and 
the  only  minor  note  is  when  she  alludes  to  those  in  the  home  churches  who  do 
not  care  for  missions,  her  fiivorite  signature  being  always  ^*  His  and  yours 
for  China." 

Her  very  last  letter  to  the  Woman's  Board  is  a  history  of  the  ten  years  of 
her  service,  and  of  the  wonderful,  rapid  growth  of  the  kingdom  in  Pao-ting- 
fu.  Although  no  allu^on  is  made  to.  a  sense  of  peril,  one  can  but  feel  that 
she  was  writing  with  a  clear  vision  of  the  possibilities. 

When  Dr.  and  Mrs,  F.  E.  Clark  visited  Pao-ting-fii  in  May,  1900,  they 
were  impressed  with  her  strength  and  steadfastness,  and  with  the  great 
lox'e  the  native  Christians  felt  for  her..  A  little  later,  writing  to  her  home 
friends,  she  says,  ^^  Annie  and  I  could  not  leave  if  we  would,  and  we 
would  not  if  wc  could." 

l^^tcr  still  came  the  report  of  the  friendliness  of  Chinese  officials  and  the 
Siifcty  of  these  bra>-e  girls  in  the  **  \-amen";  and  so  the  weeks  of  the  summer 
\\H>n»  a\\*ay  in  alternate  hope  and  fear,  until  at  last  has  come  die  sorrowful 
story  of  tliat  July  Sabbath,  when  so  many  of  us  were  resting  amid  peace  and 
iHNiuty,  vvIku  there  cauw  the  wild  outbreak  of  heathen  rage  and  superstition, 
rttul  t!H>«c  l^clovevl  n^mes  were  enrolled  in  the  **  noble  army  of  martyrs." 
Nor  Ciin  w^  iknil>t  the  same  spirit  of  unfitltering  trust  and  devotion  sustained 
them  until  ll>e  tier\'  path  brought  diero  into  the  gk>rTof  His  presence  whose 
MitVeiiix^  t\>r  the  \\x>rld  they  in  peculiar  measure  have  been  allowed  to  shut. 
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Nor  must  we  forget  that  for  us  who  remain  the  work  everywhere,  but 
especially  the  work  in  China,  becomes  a  sacred  legacy,  and  that  unto  this  ser- 
vice we  are  called  with  a  consecration  which  has  been  baptized  in  blood. 

"They  climbed  the   steep  ascent  to  heaven 
Through  peril,  toil  and  pain; 
O  God,  to  us  may  grace  be  given 
To  follow  in  their  train ! " 


MISS  ANNIE  A.  GOULD. 

BY  MRS.  LIZZIE  B.  MCPHERSON. 

Annie  Aixender  Gould  was  born  November  18,  1867,  in  Bethel, 
Me.,  which  was  her  mother's  home,  but  her  childhood  and  youth  were 
passed  in  Portland.  Dedicated  from  birth  to  the  Lord's  work,  and  breathing 
continually  a  missionary  atmosphere,  both  in  home  and  church  life,  it  is 
natural  to  find  her,  at  four  years  of  age,  a  member  of  the  Children's  Mission 
Band,  and  to  know  that  she  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Portland  Young 
Ladies'  Mission  Band,  holding  that  office  till  she  left  home  for  her  college 
course.  In  both  societies  she  worked  with  untiring  zeal,  which  revealed 
her  deep  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  promise  of  the 
future.  She  taught  for  a  time  in  the  Chinese  Sunday  school  connected  with 
the  Second  Parish  Church,  in  which  Miss  Mary  Morrill  was  also  teaching, 
little  thinking  then  how  closely  their  lives  were  to  blend,  or  that  they  would 
enter  heaven  hand  in  hand. 

Miss  Gould  entered  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  and  graduated  from  the  Scientific 
Course  in  1892 ;  the  following  year  was  spent  at  home,  engaging  in  the  work 
of  the  Sunday  school  and  Mission  Band  connected  with  the  Bethel  Church, 
of  which  she  was  a  member;  thus,  and  in  every  other  practical  way,  fitting 
herself  for  the  work  she  had  chosen,  and  showing  the  energy,  efficiency  and 
earnest  devotion  that  have  since  characterized  all  her  work. 

In  offering  herself  for  missionary  service,  she  stated  that  for  years  Ahe 
appeals  for  workers  in  the  foreign  field  had  been  personal  calls  to  her,  lead- 
ing her  to  fuller  consecration  and  preparation  for  whatever  work  God  should 
assign  her ;  so  when  the  call  became  urgent  for  an  associate  for  Miss  Morrill 
she  joyfully  responded,  "  Here  am  I ;  send  me."  She  left  home  August  6, 
1893,  arriving  in  Pao-ting-fu  on  September  29th,  where  she  at  once  began  the 
study  of  the  language,  the  use  of  which  she  acquired  with  unuSual  readiness  ; 
this,  and  the  gift  of  strong  executive  ability,  enabled  her  to  relieve  Mis*^ 
Morrill  of  much  of  the  oversight  of  the  schools  and  the  business  matters  con- 
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nected  with  building,  thus  giving  Miss  Morrill  more  opportunity  to  engage  in 
evangelistic  work.  During  Miss  Morrill's  rest  in  this  country  Miss  Gould  had 
the  entire  care  of  the  woman's  work  and  of  the  boarding  and  day  schools ;  and 
the  two  years  since  her  friend  rejoined  her  have  been  crowded  to  the  brim 

with  loving  service  for 
the  Master, — seed  sown 
that  may  yet  bear  fruit, 
though  now  it  seems 
to  our  mortal  vision  to 
have  fallen  **  by  the 
wayside,  and  the  fowls 
came  and  devoured 
them  up." 

It   is  hard  to  speak 
of  the   last  few  weeks 
or  months  of  cheerfully 
borne,  though  wearing 
suspense,  which  was 
never  allowed  to  affect 
the  work,  of  which  she 
says  when  troubled,  "  E 
think  of  what  mother 
says,    •The    nearest 
way  to  China  is  by  way 
of   the   throne — the 
mercy   seat,*   and  it 
comforts  me.    We  may 
be    killed,  we  may 
escape,  or  we  may  be 
unmolested;  God 
knows." 
Truly,  He  "  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,"  must  also  be  the 
only  Comforter  of  those  who  loved  her  here  in  the  home  land,  and  held  con- 
verse with  her  by  way  of  the  great  white  throne,  where  now  she  sees  him, 
face  to  face,  and  is  satisfied. 
Portland,  Mains. 


MISS   ANNIB   A.    GOULD. 


TiiRSS  arc  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  rol>cs,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are 
the^  before  the  throng  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple. 
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Rkcsipts  for  For  this  last  month  of  our  financial  year  we  must  report  a 
THE  Month,  loss  in  contributions  of  $774.64  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  figures  for  the  year  are  given  in  the  Report  of  our 
Annual  Meeting  on  another  page.  We  wish  there  might  have  been  a  better 
showing,  but  we  need  not  be  discouraged.  The  new  year  is  before  us.  Its 
possibilities  in  the  field  are  limited  only  by  the  number  of  workers  and  the 
amount  of  money  supplied  by  the  home  churches.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
figures  given,  we  have  reached  a  point  when  we  must  decide  whether  the 
growth  of  our  work  abroad  must  be  stopped,  or  whether  there  shall  be  a 
decided  advance  in  our  yearly  contributions.  Whether  there  shall  be  such 
advance,  and  just  what  it  shall  be,  must  depend  upon  that  '^  important  per- 
sonage in  our  work,  the  individual  giver,"  and  especially  upon  the  individual 
non-giver.  Upon  those  of  us  who  are  already  enlisted  in  the  work,  must 
depend  the  presentation  of  the  work  to  every  Christian  woman  in  our 
churches.  Let  us  take  up  the  work  with  new  courage,  always  remembering 
our  motto :  "  Expect  great  things  from  God  ;  attempt  great  things  for  God." 

Our  Friknds  at  Direct  communication  with    Pao-ting-fu  afler  the  ar- 

Pao-ting-fu.  rival  of  the  allied  troops  has  brought  the  sad  confirma- 

tion of  our  fears  with  reference  to  our  dear  friends  Miss  Morrill  and  Miss 
Gould.  We  can  only  turn  away  from  the  painful  details  to  remember 
that  they  have  been  four  months  in  heaven.  Let  us  try  to  forget  the  dark- 
ness of  their  going  in  the  radiancy  of  glory  that  is  theirs  forevermore. 
Special  notices  of  their  lives  and  work  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Indemnity  for  Most   surprising   news    has  come  of  the  success  of 

Native  Christians,  two  American  Board  missionaries,  Rev.  Dr.  Ament 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Tewksbury,  in  securing  indemnity  for  the  native  Chris- 
tians connected  with  them.  Apparently  even  the  Boxers  have  a  wholesome 
fear  of  the  foreigner  and  his  troops,  and  are  glad  to  satisfy  his  demands  for 
money.  Dr.  Ament  made  a  tour  to  Chou-chou  and  neighboring  villages, 
and  in  these  places  collected  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  Chinese  converts. 
He  found  the  inhabitants  of  Boxer  villages  repentant,  and  offering  the  na- 
tive Christians  land  and  money  to  rebuild.  The  Chinese  officials  before 
his  arrival  had  taken  three  hundred  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Boxers 
Ht  Chou-chou,  and  had  presented  it  to  the  Christians,  and  Pr.  Ament  wa^ 
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able  to  collect  $2,000  in  gold  with  which  to  indemnify  the  native  Christians 
of  that  place  and  thirty  other  villages.  Similar  success  was  achieved  at 
other  places.  At  Liangh-siangh  forty  acres  of  land  and  a  purse  of  $200 
was  offered  him, — the  money  having  been  collected  by  the  Taotai.  Dr. 
Ament  believes  the  repentance  sincere,  though  doubtless  aided  by  the  dread 
of  a  foreign  invasion.  Rev.  Mr.  Tewksbury  has  succeeded  in  getting 
eighteen  thousand  taels  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Tung-cho,  where 
one  hundred  and  eighty  converts  were  killed ;  this  land  yields  an  income 
sufficient  to  support  the  converts  who  remain.  Promises  were  made  also 
to  rebuild  twenty  chapels,  erect  monuments  in  thirty  villages,  and  to  gt&nt 
land  for  nineteen  cemeteries.  The  missionaries  have  not  collected  money 
anywhere  to  indemnify  themselves,  preferring  to  lay  their  claims  before 
their  own  government. 

Interdenominational  Confer-  The  Fourth  Interdenominational  Confer- 
ENCE  OF  Woman's  Boards.  ence  of  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  at 
the  Marble  Collegiate  Ciiurch,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth 
Street,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  i6th-i8th,  1901, 
the  Conference  opening  at  2  p.  m.  on  Wednesday,  and  closing  at  12.30 
p.  M.  on  Friday.  The  main  theme  of  the  Conference  is  to  be  Interde- 
nominational Policy.  Educational,  medical  and  home  work  will  be  discussed 
in  relation  to  it.  These  Conferences  in  other  years  have  brought  work- 
ers of  different  denominations  together  in  a  most  delightful  way.  For  this 
one  the  committee  of  arrangements  are  making  every  effort  that  it  shall 
be  of  great  practical  value  to  the  Boards  represented.  The  gathering  is 
emphatically  a  conference  of  experienced  workers,  but  all  ladies  are  wel- 
come to  the  sessions. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

From   Miss  Abbie   Chapin,   at  Fu  Wang  Fu,  Peking,  Aug.  27,  1900  [written  to 
her  mother] : — 

I  WROTE  you,  a  week  ago  to-night,  a  short  letter  to  send  by  Aunt  Mary 
(Miss  Andrews). 

The  day  she  left  we  came  over  here, — that  is,  those  of  us  who  a>e  left  of 

our  mission, — the  Tewksburys,  Miss  Miner,  Aunt  Jennie  (Miss  Evans)  and 

myself  of  the  Tung-cho  people,  and  the  Smiths  and  Wyckoffs  of  Shang- 

tung.      The  Peking   American  Board  people,  Mr.   Ament,  Miss  Russell, 

-Iftss  Sheffield,  Miss  Haven,  and  Mrs.  Mateer  have  another  place  near  the 
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site  of  their  old  one.  Miss  Haven  will  soon  leave  for  Chefoo  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  Mrs.  Mateer  will  leave  for  America. 

This  place  was  a  prince's  establishment  (he,  with  his  family  of  three  hun- 
dred, had  to  flee  very  suddenly  because  he  had  sheltered  six  hundred  Box- 
ers), and  as  Chinese  places  go  is  a  very  fine  one.  There  must  be  several 
acres  in  it ;  and  so  many  courts  and  houses.  Of  course  the  rooms  are 
brick  floored,  and  some  of  them  are  pretty  damp.  The  rooms  are  full  of 
wood  carving,  and  many  glass  windows,  some  of  them  quite  hand- 
some. There  is  an  almost  endless  amount  of  furniture  made  from  heavy, 
dark  woods,  some  of  it  finely  carved,  and  dishes,  and  silk  and  satin,  em- 
broideries and  furs,  fine  clothing,  jewelry,  etc.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  see- 
ing it.  The  most  costly  things  Mr.  Tewksbuiy  is  putting  away ;  some 
of  it  might  be  given  to  the  prince  if  he  ever  comes  back  from  his  flight, 
which  he  is  not  likely  to  do,  but  most  of  it  will  be  sold  to  pay  the  indem- 
nity, which  we  are  not  likely  to  get  from  the  Chinese  government.  We 
are  under  Russian  protection  in  this  part  of  the  city,  which  I  very  much 
deprecate,  for,  while  I  feau  no  nation's  soldiers  are  exempt  from  looting 
and  worse  crimes  upon  the  unfortunate  people  who  still  remain,  yet  the 
Russian  soldiers  are  periiaps  the  worst.  However,  we  have  all  our  peo- 
ple inside  this  great  compound,  under  the  American  flag  and  under  our  eye, 
and  Mr.  Tewksbury  thinks  they  will  be  safe. 

Aunt  Jennie  (Miss  Evans)  and  I  have  a  little  three-roomed  house  to 
ourselves,  each  a  bedroom,  and  the  middle  one  we  use  for  a  sitting  and 
dining  room.  We  keep  house  with  a  servant,  and  it  is  quiet  and  nice.  These 
days  have  been  pretty  busy,  getting  cleaned  and  settled,  and  there  is  an  al- 
most endless  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  sorting  and  going  over  these 
houses  full  of  things,  putting  things  away.  You  cannot  imagine  how  de- 
moralizing such  conditions  are. 

We  fare  pretty  well  now,  have  some  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  but 
scarcely  any  fruit  or  eggs.  The  troops  get  what  there  are,  and,  besides,  the 
village  people  do  not  dare  come  into  the  city  to  sell.  We  have  only  a  wee 
bit  of  butter  and  condensed  milk,  but  hope  to  get  some  from  the  troops. 
A  good  many  people  are  feeling  the  reaction,  and  some  are  quite  sick.  We 
are  all  so  run  down  that  it  keeps  us  praying  for  grace  to  be  patient  with  one 
another.  It  has  beeii  such  a  long,  hard  strain  on  nei^ves  for  both  foreigners 
and  Chinese. 

The  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  London  Mission  friends,  besides  our- 
selves, are  staying  in  Peking.  The  main  work  now  is  looking  after  our 
remnant  of  the  church  here.  A  few  more  are  gathering  in  to  us  here,  but 
all   bring  word  of  the  many  martyred.     What  will  be  the  future  of  work 
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here  no  one  but  God  knows.  Some  predict  that  before  things  are  finished 
up  Peking  will  be  almost  demolished,  and  in  the  end  become  only  a  Russian 
village.  There  are  parts  of  it  in  ruins  now;  the  twice  I  have  walked  out, 
the  deserted  ruins  and'  the  dead  bodies  are  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget. 
But  those  who  have  come  recently  say  the  desolations  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  Tung-cho  and  Tientsin.  I  suppose  Tung-cho  will  never  be 
rebuilt. 

Can  you  realize  that  our  dear  homes  in  Tung-cho  are  no  more?  My 
good  outfit  of  clothing,  pictures,  furniture,  books,  the  good  things  you  had 
just  sent  me  in  my  last  box — all  gone. 

Poor,  dear  Tung-cho  I  What  if  we  had  known  its  near  end  and  judg- 
ment, would  not  our  work  have  been  more  earnest  and  faithful  ?  O  God, 
forgive  the  shortcomings. 

Do  not  worry  about  me.  I  am  all  right.  My  weight  was  eighty-seven 
pounds  two  weeks  ago.  May  be  a  little  less  now.  Be  much  in  prayer  for  us 
this  winter.  ,  Our  strange  new  surroundings  are  bringing  special  trials  and 
temptations  to  our  poor  people.  God  can  and  will,  we  believe,  work  through 
it  all  for  his  glory.  To-morrow  is  the  day  set  for  the  allied  troops  to  enter 
the  Imperial  palace.  For  days  they  have  kejft  it  surrounded,  knowing  the 
royal  party  were  escaped,  and  no  nation  consenting  to  another's  having  first 
chance  for  the  honor  or  the  booty. 

Miss  Julia  Gulick,  of  Kobe,  Japan,  writing  of  the  experience  of  providing  for  the 
refugees  from  China,  says : — 

This  year,  before  our  mission  meeting  closed,  missionary  refugees  from 
China  began  to  arrive  in  Kobe,  and  the  committee  of  different  denomina- 
tions which  had  been  appointed  to  meet,  greet  and  help  them  to  find  suita- 
ble places  in  which  to  stay  during  the  summer  were  puzzled  to  know  how 
to  manage.  For  though  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  Arima,  a  summer 
resort  some  twenty  miles  from  Kobe,  nearly  all  needed  to  stay  at  least  one 
night  in  Kobe,  and  many  longer,  to  make  needed  purchases,  get  some 
dressmaking  done,  or  arrange  money  matters.  The  missionary  families  en- 
tertained freely  to  the  extent  of  their  abilitv,  but  to  be  prepared  for  the 
arrival  of  an  uncertain  number  of  guests  kept  many  homes  stirred  up, 
and  a  number  of  the  Kobe  people  felt  the  need  of  getting  away  for  much- 
necdcii  minuw  vcm.  So  necessity  pressed,  and  the  thought  grew  of  kecp- 
-taf  the  college  buiiifinofs  open  to  take  in  refugees,  help  them  decide  what 
to  do  iiud  where  to  go,  see  them  on  their  way,  and  be  ready  for  the  next 
— ivnK  Ami  thh  h:is  lieen  done  all  summer.  Dr.  Pettee  has  given  all  his 
^  ;>,.»  mmk^  m^  Urn  Shgw  has  devoted  all  but  the  last  week  to  it, 
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when  she  slipped  away  to  get  a  little  rest  and  change  before  school  opens. 
She  has  been  very  efficient  and  successful  in  running  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, while  Dr.  Pettee  has  had  the  financial  and  general  management. 
Others  have  helped  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cary,  Miss  Keith  aqd  I  having  spent  two  or  three  weeks  in  assisting,  and 
others  having  given  less  time. 

Over  three  hundred  persons  have  taken  one  or  more  meals  at  the  college  dur- 
ing the  nearly  two  months  it  has  been  kept  open.  As  there  was  no  fund  from 
which  to  draw  for  free  entertainment,  a  reasonable  charge  was  made  to 
every  one,  even  for  a  single  meal ;  and  Dr.  Pettee,  by  his  experience  on  the 
Mission  Club  Committee,  was  able  to  estimate  very  nearly  what  it  would 
cost,  so  that  the  accounts  will  come  out  about  even.  His  kindly  manner  and 
unfailing  courtesy  have  enabled  him  to  collect  the  dues  without  wounding  the 
feelings  or  hurting  the  pride  of  any  one,  and  he  has  had  a  few  small  do- 
nations from  Kobe  business  people,  which  has  made  it  possible  to  replenish 
the  stock  of  dishes  and  provide  the  mosquito  nettings  needed  over  and 
above  those  lent  by  missionaries  who  could  spare  one  or  two.  All  the 
comfortables  and  blankets  to  use  as  beds  on  the  canvas  cots,  and  all  the 
sheets  and  pillow-cases,  were  lent  for  the  purpose  by  individuals,  and  all  the 
furniture,  dishes  and  cooking  utensils  of  the  Mission  Club  have  been  freely 
used.  Though  the  furnishings  were  very  crude  and  the  service  insufficient 
and  far  from  perfect,  the  welcome,  the  shelter,  and  the  kindly  help  of  sym- 
pathizing friends,  for  Christ's  sake  and  not  for  gain,  has  been  a  priceless 
boon  to  many  a  tired,  half-sick  or  discouraged  missionary  who  had  fled  for 
his  life,  leaving  all  but  bare  necessities  behind  him  to  be  looted  or  de- 
stroyed, and  in  some  cases  not  even  having  comfortable  change  of  cloth- 
ing. Even  those  who  were  not  so  badly  off' were  nearly  all  strangers  in  Japan, 
and  knew  not  to  what  they  were  coming ;  and  it  was  an  immense  relief 
to  be  met  on  the  steamer  by  fellow-missionaries  whom  they  knew  they  could 
trust,  and  to  be  told  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  until  they  could  get  their 
own  bearings.  Some  who  came  to  us  had  come  from  the  interior  via  Clie- 
foo,  Shanghai,  and  Nagasaki;  and  at  each  place  had  been  told  to  move  on, 
**  There  is  no  room  for  you  here."  To  such  it  was  welcome  news,  indeed, 
that  this  door  stood  open  to  them  with  a  welcome,  even  though  we,  too, 
advised  them  to  move  on  to  the  cooler  region  of  Arima  as  soon  as  they 
could  comfortably  arrange  to  do  so.  Cliefoo,  Shanj^hai,  Nagasaki  and 
other  places  did  their  part  well,  but  were  full  to  overflowing,  and  it  was  our 
privilege  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  overflow. 

I  esteem  it  one  of  the  special  privileges  of  my  life  to  have  had  a  share 
in  this  work  of  entertaining  the  refugees. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 

BOARD. 

BY  MISS  ALICE   M.    KYLE. 

After  five  years  of  absence  on  annual  visits  to  our  Branches,  we  were 
glad  to  welcome  to  Boston,  the  home  of  the  Board,  November  6th,  7th  and 
8th,  the  twenty-four  Branches  for  the  thirty-third  anniversary  meeting. 

The  Old  South  Church  generously  opened  its  doors  and  royally  enter- 
tained us  within  its  beautiful  walls,  while  an  untiring  corps  of  workers  from 
this  and  neighboring  churches  made  possible  the  nioving  forward  of  the 
great  gathering,  with  its  pleasant  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse  at 
the  noon  luncheons  at  the  Vendome,  provided  by  the  especial  forethought 
of  hospitable  women,  and  the  courteous  kindness  of  the  managers  of  the 
hotel.  All  the  various  details  of  the  machinery  were  attended  to  so  noise- 
lessly that  there  seemed  some  magic  at  work,  as  indeed  there  was, — the 
magic  of  thoughtful  hearts  and  willing  hands. 

The  sunshine  of  beautiful  Indian  summer  days  welcomed  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  delegates  and  their  hundreds  of  friends.  Sixteen  of  the 
Branches  were  represented  by  the  full  number  of  delegates,  while  every  one 
of  the  twenty-four  must  feel  the  inspiration,  as  each  one  had  some  messen- 
ger present  to  scatter  the  fire  and  to  carry  back  the  wisdom  gained  by  the 
discussion  during  Delegates'  Day  of  important  questions  regarding  methods 
of  work. 

Amid  the  sunshine  and  the  voices  of  friends  one  still  detected  the  note 
of  sorrow,  for  over  no  other  gathering  of  our  Board  has  ever  hung  so  deep 
a  shadow ;  yet  the  watchword  of  the  entire  convocation,  given  by  our  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Judson  Smith,  at  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
held  before  us  in  devotional  meetings  and  in  each  succeeding  service,— 
**  The  Present  Situation,  its  Claims  and  Opportunities," — rang  like  a  bugle 
call  to  heroic  advance  in  the  face  of  sorrow  and  seeming  disaster.  **  This 
is  to  be  a  memorable  meeting,"  was  our  President's  opening  sentence,  ^^but 
though  diatreaaed  we  are  not  cast  down.  When  we  last  met  in  Boston,  in 
1S95,  we  were  in  the  shadow  of  the  Armenian  massacres;  since  then  there 
have  heen  pestilence  unrl  famine,  war  nnd  martyrdom  in  our  mission  fields, 
10  thai  wo  must  feel  thitt  there  is  always  a  crisis  in  missions,  yet  out  of 
ruiix  there  shall  arise  a  light  that  shall  not  decline." 
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The  report  of  the  Home  Secretary,  Miss  Child,  gave  the  facts  and  figures 
of  the  year's  work  at  home  so  clothed  upon  with  life  and  light  that  they 
will  not  beg  in  vain  for  most  attentive  perusal. 

The  Treasurer,  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  followed  with  her  report; 
During  the  year  there  have  been  received  in  contributions,  $107,467.09; 
in  legacies,  $23,450.99;  from  interest,  $4,820.09;  making  a  total  of  $135,- 
73S.17.  As  compared  with  last  year,  there  has  been  a  loss  in  contribu- 
tions of  $39357*53*  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  donations  for  special 
objects  has  reduced  the  sum  available  for  our  general  work,  so  that  we  have 
$6,884.47  less  than  last  year.  The  loss  in  contributions,  however,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  two  special  gifts  from  individuals  amounting  to 
$6,500  were  received  in  the  previous  ye^r,  which  were  not  repeated  in  1900. 

Miss  £.  Harriet  Stan  wood  brought  before  us  in  rapid  succession  flash- 
light pictures  of  the  different  fields,  as  she  gathered  up  the  reports  of  our 
Foreign  Secretaries,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Means,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Strong,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Cook  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Johnson,  and  presented  them  in  a  masterly  review 
of  the  *'  Present  Situation  in  the  Mission  Fields." 

Miss  Fannie  E.  Burrage  of  Cesarea,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pettee  of  Okayama, 
were  the  missionary  speakers  at  the  opening  session.  Miss  Burrage's  story 
of  the  changing  faces  and  gladdened  lives  of  the  little  ones  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, and  the  "  Working  of  the  Leaven  in  Japanese  Homes,"  so  graphically 
described  by  Mrs.  Pettee,  illustrated  the  "  diverse  operations  of  the  same 
Spirit"  in  the  transformation  of  motherhood  and  childhood  under  the  power 
of  the  Christ  story. 

At  noon  on  Wednesday  there  was  held  a  tender  Memorial  Service  for  our 
two  glorified  missionaries.  Miss  Mary  S.  Morrill  and  Miss  Annie  A.  Gould, 
of  Pao-ting-fu,  China,  when  friends,  for  the  Board  and  for  the  Western 
Maine  Branch,  brought  tributes  of  sorrowful  appreciation  and  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  lives  now  lifted  up  into  eternal  fellowship  with  their  Lord. 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  was  given  to  the  young  ladies,  the  '*  Twen- 
tieth Century  Workers/'  and  many  bright-faced,  eager  girls,  nearly  eight 
hundred  in  number,  gathered  to  partake  of  the  feast  spread  for  them. 
The  reserved  seats  were  quickly  occupied  by  them,  while  delegates  and 
older  workers  retired  to  the  galleries  or  overflowed  into  the  chapel  more 
or  less  reluctantly,  yet  all  glad  at  heart  that  for  once  "  there  was  no  more 
room  "  at  a  missionary  meeting* 

Mrs.  H-  D.  Goodenough,  from  the  Zulu  Mission,  told  the  quaint,  pa- 
thetic story  of  her  "  alphabetical  girls," — ^Agnes,  Betty,  Chloe  and  the  rest, 
gathered  into  the  missionary's  home  and  cared  for  by  the  already  over- 
until  the  little  group  became  the  nucleus  for  the  Ireland 
^ed  for  want  of  a  teacher. 
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Mrs.  F.  E.  Clark  *'  did  not  even  hesitate,''  as  she  took  us  with  swift,  scin- 
tillating glimpses  on  a  hasty  journey  through  the  lands  of  the  Orient,  from 
which  she  has  so  recently  returned,  to  see  there  the  young  women  in  their 
growing  heauty  and  power,  as  the  gospel  is  proclaimed  to  them  by  the  fiuth- 
ful  teachers  sent  out  by  our  money. 

Miss  Kate  G.  Lamson,  Secretary  for  the  Junior  Work,  outlined  for  us  in 
electric  contrasts  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  ever-widening,  rewarding 
work  among  the  many  companies  of  young  people  associated  with  us  in 
happy  serving. 

All  hearts  were  touched  by  the  appeal  for  <*  God's  little  ones  in  Micro- 
nesia," as  we  thought  of  the  double  burden  of  bereavement  and  illness  so 
patiently  borne  by  the  girl  teacher.  Miss  Beulah  Logan,  in  her  brief  term  of 
missionary  service. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lamson  followed  with  a  notewortiiy  paper  on  **  Rek- 
tive  Values,"  a  paper  which  we  hope  you  will  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  a  little  later.  The  afternoon  closed  with  the  solemn,  heart-searching 
Covenant  Service,  conducted  by  Miss  Lamson,  with  concluding  prayer  led 
by  Mrs.  Capron,  while  many  a  girl  felt,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  the 
meaning  of  the  message  carried  of  old  by  a  woman  ^^  The  Master  is  come, 
and  calleth  for  thee." 

Following  this  service,  delegates  and  friends  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  their  charming  parlors,  and  were 
reinforced  for  the  evening  session  by  social  reunion  with  friends  and  dainty 
refreshments. 

This  evening  session  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  series.  The  character  of  the  thronging  audience,  the  grand  music 
of  the  wonderful  **echo  organ,"  the  delightful  solo  so  kindly  rendered  by 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Sawyer,  the  contralto  of  the  Old  South  quartette,  the  impressive 
devotional  service  conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon,  were  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  story  of  the  evening. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  the  Woman's  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Missionary  Society,  repeated,  by  special  request,  her  valuable 
address  given  before  the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  April,  on  **  The  Outlook 
in  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Work,"  with  its  unique  confronting  of 
present-day  difliculties,  and  its  unanswerable  argument,  "  An  oi^ganization, 
like  an  individual,  is  immortal  till  its  work  is  done,  and  the  work  of 
women's  foreign  missionary  societies  is  just  begun." 

Tears  were  not  far  away  as  Miss  Mary  E.  Andrews,  of  Tung-cho,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  a  missionary  of  our  Board  in  China,  with  her  diversity 
of  work,  ranging  from  the  visiting  of  the  village  women  in  their  homes  to 
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the  training  of  the  young  men  in  the  theological  seminar}',  held  us  captive 
with  her  story  of  those  weary,  faith-filled,  prayer-enveloped  months  in  the 
besieged  city  of  Peking,  and  the  succession  of  marvelous  deliverances; 
while  the  recounting  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Roberts,  of  Kalgan,  so  recently  a 
refugee  from  Boxer  hatred  in  his  flight  through  Siberia,  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Dowager  Empress  toward  the  Boxer  rising  and  toward  the  Emperor, 
threw  light  on  some  of  the  dark  places  of  this  outbreak  of  heathen  rage. 
.  At  the  opening  sessioi^  of  Thursday,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Daniels,  Vice 
President  of  the  Board,  relieved  Mrs.  Smith  of  the  strenuous  service  of 
presiding.  Here  we  listened  with  interest  to  the  recital  by  Miss  Martha  E. 
Price  of  the  '^Lights  and  Shadows  at  Inanda  Seminar}',"  a  story  which  dwelt 
but  lightly  on  the  trials  of  the  teachers,  but  showed  the  pressure  upon  body 
and  soul  of  the  needs  of  these  untrained  girls,  yet  emphasized  the  growing 
light  in  the  homes  of  Christian  wives  and  mothers.  Rev.  F.  R.  Bunker,  also 
of  the  Zulu  Mission,  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  three  new  workers  to  relieve 
the  burdens  of  the  faithful,  long-tried  teachers  at  Inanda  and  Umzumbe. 

From  Africa  we  were  taken  by  *'  rapid  transit"  to  beautiful  Ceylon,  as 
Mrs.  Thomas  Snell  Smith  of  Tillipally  unfolded  the  remarkable  growth  and 
influence  of  the  Bible  women  in  that  mission.  '^  In  Ceylon,"  she  said,  '^  al- 
most every  woman  is  a  land-holder,  and  I  want  that  land  for  Christ,  because 
it  belongs  to  the  women." 

In  this  many-sided  work  we  have  not  only  the  home  and  the  school,  but 
the  hospital,  and  our  sympathy  went  out  anew  to  '*  our  brave  little  doctor" 
at  Ahmednagar  and  her  associate,  as  Mrs.  W.  O.  Ballantine  pictured  for  us 
^' A  Physician's  Opportunity"  in  that  *' great,  sad,  sick,  devil-possessed  land 
of  India,  where  the  gospel  of  healing  has  such  wide  approaches  to  the  stricken 
people.  The  work  is  necessarily  slow,  but  there  comes  a  glad  day,  often 
through  the  word  spoken  in  the  quiet  hospital  ward,  or  beside  the  bed  of 
suffering,  when  the  Hindu  woman  steps  out  from  a  darkened  past  into  an 
ever-brightening  future." 

The  closing  address  of  Thursday  forenoon  was  given  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Daniels,  Home  Secretary  of  the  American  Board.  His  theme  was  the 
Relation  of  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Home,  and  the  unfailing  influence 
upon  future  years  of  the  teaching  there  received.  Much  of  this  work 
must  be  done  by  the  mothers  and  sisters.  '^  Paul  commended  ^  those 
women'  who  labored  with  him  in  the  gospel.  The  missionary  spirit  prevails 
among  the  mothers,  now ;  it  is  too  old  to  be  fickle ;  it  is  not  a  sentiment  to 
disappear.     It  is  a  discovery  of  privilege  with  staying  qualities." 

Friendly  greetings  were  received  at  this  session  from  the  W.  B.  M.  I. 
through  Mrs.  George  B.  Willcox,  of  Chicago,  and  from  the  Canadian  Con- 
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g^regational  Woman's  Board,  affiliated  with  us,  through  Miss  Dougall  of 
Montreal,  the  vice  president. 

The  afternoon  session  of  Thursday  opened  with  the  election  of  officers  and  a 
devotional  service.  During  the  year  two  of  the  officers  have  passed  on  to  the 
higher  service, — Mrs.  J-  A.  Copp,  a  charter  member  of  the  Board,  and  for  fifteen 
years  its  Recording  Secertary,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wellington,  a  valued  Director. 
Additions  to  the  corps  of  Directors  were  made  by  the  election  of  Miss  Helen  S. 
Lathrop  of  Providence  and  Miss  Mary  C.  E.  Jackson  of  Swampscott. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  we  listened  also  to  Miss  McCallum's 
encouraging  accoiint  of  the  "Educated  Womanhood  in  Smyrna,"  and  to  Miss 
Newton's  stirring  appeal  for  more  helpers  at  Foochow,  where  the  present 
situation  is  one  of  extreme  interest, — a  vantage  ground  from  which  to  win 
China  for  Christ. 

It  remained  for  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick,  of  Spain,  to  gather  the  rays  of 
light  from  out  the  clouds,  and  to  show  us  the*' Bow  of  Promise"  for  the 
future. 

*'  From  all  the  fields  and  from  the  marvelous  opportunities  for  the  women 
in  the  home  churches,  God  is  calling  us  to  a  faithful  witness  to  him  in  the 
new  century  now  beginning,  that  out  of  the  darkness  may  arise  the  Day  Star 
of  hope  to  the  women  of  all  these  lands." 

Mrs.  Smith,  in  brief,  helpful  words,  emphasized  this  thought,  and  urged 
upon  us  more  earnest  prayer  and  watchfulness,  *'  lest  we  forget." 


A  UNITED   STUDY  OF  MISSIONS  FOR  WOMAN'S  SOCIETIES. 

In  our  July  number  we  presented  a  tentative  scheme  for  a  scheme  of  mis- 
sion study  in  which  all  the  nearly  fifty  societies  in  Great  Britain,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  could  unite.  The  suggestions  made  -At  the  Ecuraenioil 
Conference  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  **  Central  Committee  on  the  Study 
of  Foreign  Missions"  for  further  action.  In  June  this  committee  sent  circu- 
lar letters  to  all  the  World's  Committee  of  Women's  Missionary  Societies 
asking  for  opinions  of  the  plan  proposed.  Replies  were  received  during  the 
summer  from  nearly  all  of  the  societies,  giving  most  hearty  indorsement. 
From  the  suggestions  received  and  on  further  consideration  the  committee 
recommend  the  following : — 

1 .  That  the  plan  be  tried  for  one  year. 

2.  That  six  lessons  be  prepared  on  the  history  of  missions  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  many  of  the  societies 
had  arranged  their  programs  for  the  year,  and  inorder  to  give  ample  time  for 
the  introduction  of  the  new  plan,  it  seemed  best  to  defer  the  beginning  of 
this  study  till  Seplembet,  1901. 
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3.  That  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  immediate  arrangement  of  topics  a 
preliminary  series  of  seven  lessons  on  "  Christian  Missions  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "be  prepared,  to  commence  in  January,  1901,  as  follows:  (i) 
Awakenings  and  Beginnings;  (2)  The  Century  in  India;  (3)  In  China; 
(4)  In  Japan ;  (5)  In  Africa ;  (6)  Opportunities  and  Coming  Conflicts 
of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

An  arrangement  for  the  first  topic  has  been  prepared  as  follows : — 

AWAKENINGS   AND    BEGINNINGS. 

Key-note,  *'  The  Blood  of  the  Martyrs  is  the  Seed  of  the  Church."  Five 
minutes'  papers  on:  i.  Christian  Fredrich  Schwartz,  the  Morning  Star 
of  a  Missionary  Century.  2.  William  Carey,  the  Father  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Societies.  3.  Henry  Martyn,  the  Scholar  Missionary.  4.  Adoni- 
ram  Judson  and  the  Haystack  Band.  5.  Hiram  Brigham  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  6.  John  Williams,  the  Martyr  of  Erromanga.  7.  John 
Coleridge  Patteson,  the  Martyr  of  Melanesia.  8.  The  Martyrs  of  Uganda. 
9.  The  Martyrs  of  China.  10.  Twenty  minutes'  review  by  decades,  giving 
the  salient  points  in  each.  If  the  list  seems  too  long  selections  can  be  made 
as  desired. 

BOOKS    OP   REFERENCE. 

I.  Pioneers  and  Founders,  by  Miss  C.  M.  George;  publisher,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  2.  A  Century  of  Missionary  Martyrs,  by 
Rev.  S.  F.  Harris;  James  Weber  &  Co.,  London.  3.  Great  Missionaries 
of  the  Church,  by  Rev.  C.  C.Creegan  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Good  now ;  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell,  New  York.  4.  A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions,  by  Rev  D.  L. 
Leonard ;  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York.  5.  The  Transformation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  by  Miss  Belle  M.  Brain  ;  Fleming  W.  Revell.  6.  The 
Crisis  of  Missions,  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson ;  Baker  &  Taylor,  New  York. 
It  is  expected  that  the  six  lessons  with  references  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  different  Boards  by  the  middle  of  December.  Applications  for  the 
leaflets  and  for  other  information  should  be  made  at  Board  headquarters. 

The  general  plan  was  presented  at  the  delegates'  meeting  in  connection 
with  our  annual  meeting,  November  6th,  and  indorsed  by  an  informal  vote. 
As  it  was  our  expectation  that  the  united  study  would  not  begin  till  next 
September,  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  topics  for  our  auxiliary  meetings, 
closing  with  August.  For  those  societies,  however,  who  have  not  arranged 
their  programs  for  the  year  we  heartily  recommend  this  preliminary  course. 
It  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  when  the  plan  is  really  in  working  order 
that  all  our  societies  will  be  ready  to  adopt  it,  and  we  are  sure  they  will 
receive  great  benefit  and  inspiration  from  it. 
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SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

CHINA. 

History,  biography,  travels  and  fiction  are  all  represented  in  the  magazine 
literature  of  the  month  upon  China.  **The  Chinese  Conquest  of  Grntral 
Asia,"  New  Illustrated  Magazine^  November,  by  Boulger,  gives  a  glimpse 
into  the  history  of  the  last  century ;  while  Mrs.  Lowry's  **  Diary  of  the  Siege 
of  Pekin,"  McClure,  November,  is  a  thrilling  chapter  from  the  latest  events 
of  this  century.  Forecasts  of  China's  future  appear  in  such  discussions  as 
'*  China  and  the  Western  Nations,"  by  F.  Crispi,  North  American  Review^ 
November;  "Our  Future  Policy,"  by  John  Ross,  D.D.,  Contemporary 
Review^  October ;  **  The  Far  Eastern  Crisis,"  Fortnightly  Review^  October. 

In  the  Forum^  November,  Llewellyn  J.  Davies  unfolds  the  process  of 
'*  Taming  the  Dragon." 

An  earnest  tribute  to  the  value  of  American  missionaries  as  educators  and 
civilizers  in  the  Chinese  Empire  can  be  found  in  "American  Educators  in 
China,"  Outlook^  November  3d,  by  George  B.  Smyth,  himself  the  President 
of  an  Anglo-Chinese  college.  A  bit  in  the  travel  line  is  "  Notes  and  Im- 
pressions from  a  Tour  in  China,"  by  Sir  Henry  Blake,  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong. 

Rather  unusual  is  it  to  find  a  story  amid  the  soberer  dissertations  upon 
China.  Therefore  the  more  welcome  is  **  A  Little  Tragedy  at  Tien-Tsin," 
by  F.  A.  Matthews,  in  Harper's  Monthly^  November. 

**  China's  Greatest  Curiosity,"  by  Frederic  Poole,  Lippincott^  November, 
proves  to  be  the  language,  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  characters  prove 
the  truth  of  the  title. 

*^  The  most  famous  man  in  China  to-day,"  as  Sir  Robert  Hart  is  called,  has 
the  story  of  his  life  and  work  told  in  the  November  Atlantic,  From  this  life- 
history  and  the  records  of  ''American  Educators,"  noted  above,  we  realize 
that  if  the  Chinese  Empire  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  it  also 
owes  a  large  debt  to  the  ability,  forbearance,  patience  and  prodigious  labors 
of  some  foreigners. 

JAPAN. 

North  American  Review^  November.  *'  The  Industrial  Revolution  in 
Japan,"  by  Count  Okuma.  M.  L.  D. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 
PHILANTHROPIC  WORK  IN  MISSIONS. 

TOPIC   FOR  JANUARY. 

This  subject  reverts  to  that  of  last  month,  making  a  pleasant  continuation  of  thit 
study.  The  account  of  the  sailing  of  the  corn-laden  relief  ship,  **  Quito,"  given  in  Ckrii- 
tian  Herald^  May  2i8t,  would  attract  enthusiastic  attention.  "Where  Our  Ftmine 
Ship's  Cargo  Went**  is  given  in  the  Christian  Herald  of  July  25,  X900,  and  «*  India's 
Gratitude  to  America**  in  the  same  paper  of  August  22d,  page  695.  Items  of  Ramabai*i 
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*'  Work  for  Famine  Sufferers  **  arc  in  the  Life  and  Light  of  1897,  May,  page  214,  No- 
vember, page  501.  Results  of  eftbrts  of  Congregationalist  and  Advance  for  suf- 
ferers is  given  in  Missionary  Heraldy  November,  1900,  pages  458,  459.  **  Indian 
Famine  and  its  Message  to  America,"  in  the  Congregationalist  of  January  28, 1900, 
and  **Famine  Relief  for  India"  in  the  Advance  of  February  i,  1900,  and  *4ndian 
Famine  Children,"  Advance^  June  7,  1900,  page  836,  will  all  be  found  helpful ;  also  "  In- 
dia and  her  Famine,"  Congregationalist y  September  6,  1900,  and  **Preparation  of 
Food  in  India,"  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Chandler,  Madura,  is  found  in  Congregational  Work^ 
September,  I9C»,  page  7.  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  contains  in  the  May 
number,  I9C»,  page  360,  an  illustrated  article  on  '*The  Greatest  Famine  of  the  Cen- 
tury," and  the  July  number  of  same  magazine  has  the  **Problem  of  the  Famine  in  In- 
dia," by  J.  T.  Gracey,  page  537. 

As  helps  on  the  study  of  the  plague  we  would  suggest  **  A  Plague-Stricken  City," 
by  F.  E.  Clark,  in  Lippincotfs  Magazine  of  Tuly,  1897,  **  The  Bubonic  Plague  in 
Siriir,"  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Winsor,  in  January  number,  1899,  of  Life  and  Light;  also  the 
Forum  of  November,  1897.  contains  an  article  full  of  information  on  **  England  and  the 
Famine  in  India,  and  a  »'History  of  the  Bubonic  Plague "  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  of  May,  1897,  page  62. 

The  impossibility  of  embracing  so  many  absorbing  subjects  in  one  aOernoon  bids  us 
suggest  that  a  choice  of  two  be  made.  The  study  of  work  among  the  lepers  is  finely 
presented  in  the  second  volume  of  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress ^  by  James 
S.  Dennis — "The  Founding  of  Leper  Missions,"  433-438  pages;  "Homes  for  Un- 
tainted Children,"  pages  439,  440;  "  Efforts  for  Lepers  in  Burma  and  China,  Japan 
and  Korea,"  pages  442,  444.  The  work  of  Miss  Mary  Reed,  taken  from  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Friend^  March,  1897,  is  graphically  described  in  this  same  Volume  II.  of 
Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress  ^  pages  440-442.  See  also  booklet  "In  His 
Name,"  or  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Reed."  Price  ten  cents.  Obtained  from  Miss  A.  R. 
Hartshorn,  Congregational  House,  Boston.  The  work  of  Father  Damien  (Joseph 
Damien  de  Veuster  ),  by  Edward  Clifford,  is  of  deep  interest,  specially  pages  67-119. 
A  reading  of  **  Christ's  Healing  of  the  Mother  and  Sister  of  Ben  Hur"  would  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  program— **  Ben  Hur,"  Book  8,  Chapters  3  and  4.  In  view  of  the  sad- 
ness and  unquiet  of  the  peoples,  whom  we  study  this  month,  Whittier's  hymn,  either 
read  or  sung,  would  be  a  calming,  restful  conclusion  of  the  program,  found  in  "/jt 
JZxcelsis"  hymn  496. 


woman;s  board  of  missions. 

Heeeiptsfrwn  September  18, 1900,  to  October  18, 1900. 
Miss  Sabah  Louisb  Day,  Treasarer. 


MAINK. 

Eastern  Mains  Branch.— M  rs.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wright, Treas.  Bangor,  Central  Cb.,  16, 
Aux.,  6;  Calais,  Aux.,  Mrs.  Eaton,  15, 
Ladies,  7.96:  Bast  Madison,  Cong.  Ch., 
4.25;  Fort  Fairfield,  L.  M.  Union,  4; 
Harrington,  Margaret's  Mite  Box,  5; 
North  Anson,  Cong.  Ch.,  2.75;  Orland, 
A  Friend,  5,  64  98 

Western  Maine  Branefi.—Mn,  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Augusta.  C.  E.  80c.,  6; 
Limerick,  Ladies,  1;  Portland,  Wood- 
fords  Emergency  Clab,  18;  Sandford, 
Ch.,9.30;  Yarmouth,  Aux.,  21.88,  66  18 

Total,  120  16 

MEW  HAIfPSHntX. 

yew  ffcunpsMre  Braneh.—Mn,  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Cheshire,  Conf .,  2 ;  Hol- 
Ifa,  Aax.,  16.16;  Manchester,  First  Ch., 
Aqx.,  16,  Franklin  St.  Ch..  Cradle  Roll, 
11;   Meridmi,  Frances  Claye's  Cradle 


Roll.  4.24;  Plainfield,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Baker, 
6;  Rindge,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri. 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Thomas  Buswell), 
6.10,  Cradle  Roll,  4.36.  Less  expenses, 
Home  Secretary,  9.06,  62  79 


Total, 


68  79 


▼X&MOMT. 


nuk^'it  Mms.^Mn,  A.  B.  Taft, 
P'ermoTit  Hraneh.—Mfn.  T.  M.  Howard. 
-  Trfim.  Uarnct,  Aux..  2 JO;  Bellows 
Falls,  Aax.,  Z.m,  Jr.  Au^.,  3.20,  Plrat 
Coij(?.  Ch.,  fl.  3  t«.lfi;  BffttUeboro,  Aux, 
fcoiiaL  L.  M.  Clara  A.  C]H|ip^  25 :  UratilG- 
l)OTO,  West,  2.60  J  Burn  UK  ton,  Fin^  CIu» 
Ant.,  25,  Daa.  of  Cor.,  fiOj  Cliolaeit^  E, 
C,  D.,8;  Greensboro,  Aux.,  1T.8S;  Bait- 
fax,  C.  K,  Hoc..  I ;  Jijrictio,  Serotiil  Cli., 
Aux.,  fl;  Ludlow,  a^Vl;  Lmdon,  1.05; 
Morri»¥ine,  7M ;  Newbury,  "Prim,  rlaaft, 
8,  a.,  2,10;  Peru.  C.  K.  Smj  ,  e^  ffhmp- 
Jiamt  10.26  J  Soutli  Jl^ro,  S^  Springfieia, 
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LIFE  AND   LIGHT. 


[^December^ 


10;  St.  Albans,  IMi  St.  Johnsbary, 
North  Ch.,  28.25,  8.  S.,  13.94,  South  Ch., 
6.66,  C.  K.  Soc,  1.80:  Waterbury,  2.26; 
Waterford,  Lower,  6;  Windsor  (with 
prev.  ooutri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  George 
T.  Uaien);  Woodstock,  60  ots<^  276  8i 

Total,         278  84 
MA88A0BU8BTT8. 
dndovmr  amt  Wobttrti  Z^iviric/i^— Sirft.  O. 

Am.,  36,  V\  U  StfC.  of  Ch.  Workiyrs.  30, 
»Uiib«uDS,  3.74|  Houtli  €U.,  Hviue  Vvpi., 

turtl,  Aux«  \_itt  wli^  'it&  €4>ii»i»  1^.  M, 
S%r9.  AiiiiJi  P.  Sttiveua^,  33;  Dr»eQt  Ceu- 
ire  {ut  wh.  5,60  Th.  OfI.>,  U,  rrim.  l><?pu, 
».  8.,  iSlnhtlay  OH.,  4,  Lhvtteucet  Law^ 
r<^j^o«  St.  VKf  Aa%„  4e.3f?;  LowelJ,  Flr^i 
Umig  Cti.  twith  III  ev,  co»tri«  cowai,  L. 
Al^'a  Mrs,  Sjkrmli  mowu,  Mrw.  J.  Lfnrh, 
Mra.  FiJineM  HArdy),  39.40,  Etrk  j^t.  Ch., 
Aux.,  M.IK.  Uuloii  Aox.,  110.^2;  Med- 
ford,  MtnlIit  Ch,^  Am.  <«f  wli.  25  cmkht. 
L.  M,  Mrs.  K^  J.  Holifiei),  91. m.  Vnioa 
Cong.  Ch.,  WtiRiAu")!  CbinstV^^ii  Lpnc^uf^, 
13;   >lelro»p,  AUK.,  16,   Wouifui'*  C  hflft- 

Kotth  Wohumt  Aiix.  ioi  wli^  2S  colifil. 
L.  M.  Mrv.  frUrriet  C,  Kimb^lU,  3&i 
lUiJIiUiig,  Am.*  76.40,  Y,  P.  M;  K  {i4  wli. 
T6  coiiftt.  L.  M'S  Mrs.  Aiuilie  1\  Carlptcil)» 
Mti4  GriHM)  Ut  Nkbol*,  MiBs  Lena  II. 
KtehoUk  170:  ScouetiADi,  Aiix.,  37; 
Wiib«ll«ld,  Aqz.  (vrith  i>i-4»t.  c^tiirf. 
eoiitt.  L  M*s  Mta.  AUc«  a.  Wliite ,  M^^ 
UlatT^iaiiSHald^  fttrm,  Antit<^  E.  Sw#«i««r. 
Mn.  HatrMt  MeAvor,  Mta,  C.^th^riMr 
Jahiisio«i«,  Mzv.  CtiJir1»  W.  iTu^t,  Mrik 
Adjdlfl  IX  GardxierV  ^>  Wuichc^tsr, 
Aax.  (of  wh.  36  from  !>l  n.  M.  A^  Herrlok 
WHtnt.  U  M.  Mr*i.  S^riiLh  B.  8feflMoit»  asi4 
m.l»  Tlu  CHTA  &r^.8S.  Jr.  S««lt  aikd  Emw% 
05:  Wobura,  Atu.,  too,  IJBO  « 

JI»HbAir«  AntwA,— Kr<k  ClmA.  E.  Wf^t, 
Ttvu^  Ad*ui»,  Anx..  1N^;  flinsdAle, 
Aiix«  ia.41;  tlMisa&citik,  Am.,  ia.«»: 
Lm,  Aiis.  ft»r  wh.  26  bT  ^t  i<^  M ,  E.  GlUlia 
Itt  ia«m.  or  Mn.  ?{ftihaii  Oibb*  t^  eons^ 
,  sicoi,  Jr. 
PItSdMd. 

awn 


Anx«,  ^ 


r^tf*  cih«  ttm  Mtiiif%  ciMsw  t. tTi  -  - 
rii,,  A«i.,  N,  Hamvt  if«vQn  ic  ft,  i^ 

rtiM.  PM^  «.  E.,  i;   MriilMai>^  A«. 
iM  wh.  m  ««Mi.  U  M.  lira.  FliiB«a» 

rM«#\  mn^  Omu*  hia,  1^44 1  Kv*- 
!^^»5»  n.  n,  m.  :»t.  e.  e.  ?^^  m 

£?*f  fi*^**"*  nifte*4»l»,  Jr.  c  t 

piwt  c%*  A«a..  ttn^  r*ffc  iWfiu  ^.a, 

%!*^l^  ^jj^  ^^-  »;  V«*tt  ^««4^ 


201 .3S,  Jr*  C.  E,  9oe.,  3j  Bal«in,  CrotnbtQ 
dU  (;1j.,  a  ax.,  43.42,  Jr.  C.  £.  Sac.,  10, 
Crjidie  fLt»ll,  fi.  Timber mcle  Ch.,  1.  T.  U. 
^uc,  3,63,  KtiokiKi  AleiJJtirial,  W,  Jr.  C 
H.  Spcj  i-'JS,  Cradie  R«ll,  a/i*,  FYim. 
Dept.,  S.  b.,  10;  Satitrus,  Aux.  (i>f  wh,  6 
a  meui.  gtftx  i^M,  liays'  M.  B.,  0.60^ 
tiiiin'  31.  B.  (of  wU.  W2  cxs.  from  imt« 
box  of  E.  L),  T.27,  Cradle  Roil,  4.77; 
S^wampscott  Am.  (ol  wh.  DO'  const.  L 
M*»  Stf^,  Sarah  iJaiber,  Mrv.  Fervid 
Mruwii),  60,  Jr.  C,  E.  JSoc*,  ro,  7iB  13 

.^^nMij'i  €^.  ^ron^A-— M  ii«a  I^ijcy  A.  Spar- 
hawk,  Ti'4?JLfl.  llcrijardetou,  9-25 ;  Gi  eern* 
field,  10.71,  Second  Cong.  Ch..  Y.  F. 
AUiuioe,  2{i-  MtttiUfiue,  Luilifv,  3,30- 
Oranps,  Aux.,  33;  South  Deerfleld,  IO.UO\ 
Sunderland,  14.1  fS,  ]Q6  01 

iiamp»fiire  Co.  ArvncA.— Mlu  Harriet  J, 
Knec-i:ind^  Trea».  EiLSib^mpton,  Th. 
Utr.  Eit  E&lly,  3.06,  Emily  M.  C.,  10;  En- 
fiHd,  Aux.,  4£;  Grnnl>yi'Aiix.,0.50iLjgbt 
Bciirert,  S.^4;  Greenwich,  Atix^.  6;  Had- 
ley,  C.  E.  &kK:.,  10;  Hntfietd,  Anx.,  GOAO-, 
Korthantptoii,  Edwards  Ch.,  AtzaM  fi  "tX 
C;  K.  3oc.,  lii ;  Suuthnmpton,  Anx.,  2&.m,  ifl  il 

Mmdie9ex  Itr(incJ%,-Mn,  K.  II*  Blpelaw« 
Tipjift^  I>oTtr,  rowlsfrft  Aux^  T;  Frsm- 
injcham,  Plj mouth  Ch.,Schiitttderflajidc 
n.  Cradle  Roll,  7;  UD|ilElntoti  (cooit.  L 
Al.  Miss  M.  &.  Piitnjuu)i  3&;  IJiic«lii, 
Auk.,  69,  Cradle  Roll,  15;  Marltiofo^ 
Aox*,  TO;  Northboro,  Aclx.,  Ifi;  ^uxon^ 
Tille,  Anx.i  7 ;  fktutbboro,  Aux.^  l^JSO; 
Boiith  Framitij^haai,  Anx.,  3t;  Wellrs^ 
ley.  Am..  46.  314  SI 

Jforf^dkamd  PUtrrim  ^r<ifich,—Mtis Surah 
B.TjrTed,  TrraA.  Um»i  Wrttnotith,  Anx^ 
2i:  WeymonUi  Heights*  Aiix.,  Th,  O^^. 
ie/r&,  Bamble  Hee«,  IJ5,  Old  Korth  Ch  , 
S.  S.,  10;  Whltmvi,  Anx.,  10;  WoUaStod, 

Am.,  m,  in  <• 

Oouaiil,  TreAJL  Coucord,  Aux,,  36.  £^ 
8,  MiM.  A5S*o..  40;  Ti7ttrn«end,  Aux.  ^of 
«h.K«ftii«t.  U  .M.  Mra.  li,  H.  WiIeddu), 
3S.IS,  C.  E.  Soc,.  10  i  Wwt  Groto4i,  A  ax, 
anil  C  ILtifik  ^rasury  of  B^iich,  3&jfiL 

-  -\  171  S 

,  Tfgas.  Auleboio^  Ahm:.,  itt; 
Attlebcitv,  X«rtll.  A«K.,  JO:  Attlebaf% 
Sa«ti^  Aax.«  tK  Betlianj  dimpri,  ^  SC, 
IftXT;  iNpfcfion,  Am*.  6;  Fall  Rifrr, 
A«s^  11,  Withue  Helpers.  130,  ( ra>l)e 
WtnOt  t;  rowler,  Cong.  Ch,.  tO ;  Lakev  die, 
Avx^»;  Marktt.  A«7.  lof  wb.  26  f»rat. 
L.  M.  Mi»  HaxLmai  Cei^li).Sr,Tl;  MIddla- 
1fe«n^  A«x.  (of  vh.  »  Cfwst.  U  M.  Hrm. 
&  (K  Wao<brt%1(,  lir.as.  C.  E.  Foc^liU 
»MrtanaK»4.S;  Kcv  H^lffird,  A«x^ 
«*:  9lHlft  SlMMons  A  ax.,  lo ; 
iMis  Avx^  «;  Rctclie«ter.  Anx^ 
tteMOh.  A«x„  l^4«.  C,  IL  Skw,,  U, 
■naMnrr  Jrs..  llO.TEs  Cractl?  Ikill,  7J9; 
TisalM,  W^at^    Aox..    36;     Weiatpon, 

A«x..m  tmm 

H  fii^iM'  ft  ■  ■nil  Tin  Vary  H.  M Itcb- 
eO^TMo.  A|;vw«fla,Aam^1SL0;Blaa^ 
fwC  Anx«,  •-.  Wi^aiBI.  A«K-«  XI; 
CMe«p««»  Tirac  Ck.  Auk..  lt»Tbird  €^ 
Am_^&je;  eUoopve  riBi^  A«x.,  SftJW; 
r^tillwg  RlDa,AvL^9;  Gtsii«11le  €«»• 
n^  Aftx«  f :  iMyvfce^  SanAd  €%..  AVK. 

WMitBfcK  »ii^  w.  H.  H.  Ste^^^«^ 
Mdk  W.  A.  AI||^  Xia.0,0,  Ai;3««  Ibm. 
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W.  W.  Wire,  415:  lijtaiaxi  Oreliaf*!,  A  ax,, 
^.Ibi  LoiigiueAUow   Aux.,  24l.W;  txiug- 

M.  Mrs.  >lju-y  L\  Kitibe),  26;  Ludlow 
Ctiutte,  AuJL.f  i.TO;  Mouaoii,  Aui,j  U; 
roJiner,  *'i«t  UU.,  Aux„  1*  iietgua  Cti,* 
Aiix,,  60;  Suatti  Uadlej  FalLa,  Aux., 
11.^  i  Soattimfick*  Aiix.,  14;  SiJiingaeidp 
rirat  CJi,*  AuJt,,  ftS^,  Upportuijity  Sefl- 
kers.  ao,  Hope  UU*,  Aui.,  JT,  Cradk  Roll, 
».  >lemori;W  CU.*  Aux.,  jftii.ljO,  l^nti-a- 
HaijdScwj.,'W»  tJ,  E.  Soc,  15,  King's  Dan., 
1%  North  Ch.,  Aujt,»  67.01,  a  E.  yiJC.,6, 
Kiue^s  Hel^«,  ft.T»,  Ultret  Cii.,  Aux., 
70,  Golden  Link  ScW-.  32.50,  Jr.  <;.!!.. 
Siw.,  1.29,  Cradle  Rjoll,  2.W.  Fafk  CU., 
AilX.,  11.14,  Ring's  Helpers,  10,  Soutli 
ra..  IW,  Aux.,  J^M;  Woat  .^pTingfleld, 
First  Ch„  AUJE..  aj,  ^t.  C.,6,  UraiUo  Rol  , 
7.50,  P*rlE  8l,  Ch„  AdK-t  &«t  WesttiL^ld, 
First  Ch.,  Am.,  2ug,  Secoud  Ch*,  Aux-, 
4i.i'*;  Wimrah^in,  Au*.,  10,  ;J,0B6  69 

SumfUc  Braniih.-m%B  Myra  B.  CUIld, 
Treafl,  AnftCon,  Ati^t.,  1*4,32;  Auburn- 
dale,  Mim  Bam  11-  Mat&ewa,  2,  Au«„ 
50.15;  ItQfiton,  Mr*.  S-iraufll  Hre*ik,  &,  Okl 
South  Cli.,  Auk.,  40,  E^liawra«t  Ch.,  M.  C. 
(of  wh,  75  coii«U  U  >r*  Miss  Slary  C- 
C»ark,  Miss  Florence  >1,  Do  MerrUt, 
M^9«  Jennie  L.  PratlJ,  «0,  Union  Ch., 
Aui,,  150;  Hrijzliton,  Aux„  IB,  CrBdIo 
Roll.  2S;  CarabriiiKa,  North  Ave.  Ch., 
Aax.,  170,  CI  E.  St*e,,  1.75;  Charlestown,  ^ 
Wiiithrop  Cb.,  Craill©  Roll,  10;  CbifUea, 
Central  Cli.,  »fM.  ot  Wmnen  Worken, 
50;  Dedhant^  Aui-,  14S,  l^imt  C^Jnj;.  Ch,, 
S,  S.,  10;  DoTOtie»l«r,  Pdjirim  UU.,  Aiix., 
n,  Villatffl  Clu,  Jr.  C.  E.  Hoc.,  3;  Ever* 
elt.  Mvntic  m.le  Ch.,  L,  A.  Soc,  10;  Med' 
fl<*ld.  Auk,,  13;  Jfawton,  Ehot  Ch.,  Aux*, 
lie,  V,  L.  Soc,  2S,  HelI^ers,  !4,50;  New- 
ton  HlEbUuiU*  Ani-,  a0J8,  Oradle  Roll, 
£0  2»;  Norwowl,  Anx..  5;  Roxbury,  Eliot 
Cb.,  A  lit..  61,  liuinanacl  Cb,,  Aiit.,  nM; 
Bomerville,  Hmai|wa.y  Ch.,  Ad*.,  ?,  Dny 
Bt,  Ch..  Aux.,2.  Highland  Cb.,  Aux.,  lO; 
South  llnstoij.  Phin^pH  Cb„  Aux.,  31,  ¥, 
L.  Sod.  twith  prijv.  conrrj.  conftt.  L,  M. 
Mias  lUch(?l  mnaintjie);  Waluole,  Atix., 
40;  We*t  Kewtoti,  Adx..  200;  Wvst  Rox- 
bury,  Aux.  (1^-10  Tb.  Off,),  17.10;  Wreii- 
tham.  An 3t.,  3,^.50,  I,fi21  35 

Tuok*ir,  Trpjw.  Atbol,  Auk.,  m\M\ 
Harrp,  Adx.  (const.  L.  M,  Mrs.  Charles 
8,  Ruon,  25;  Oharltoii  Aux.  10;  Cllffton, 
Anx.,  73,77;  K'tmt  I>ouqla»,  4U-I4;  Fiih«< 
erville^  Aux.,27.4li;  rifaftori,  Auk„4U77j 
Haidwick,  Mifts  Ltjcj  f^.  Perry,  10  tts.; 
Hohlen,  Auk.,  21 ;  Hfubbardacon,  AilX., 
23;  Lanefl^ter,  Y,  L*  Soc.,  30;  Leicester, 
Auk.,  140;  Lpomiftler,  Auk.,  SO.eS;  Mill- 
hurv,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  CO,  Recoud  Ch., 
Aiix.,  93.50;  North liridc**  Centre,  Arnf., 
2S.3R,  ,Tr.  C.  K.  8oc;.,5;  North  HrortkOelrl, 
A«x.,  72.«3,  Hnppy  Workeni,  0;  PitKton, 
Aux.,  T.7S;  Pflnceton,  AiiK,,  73.32:  Rnt* 
lantl*  Aux.,  13;  Hihrr^wfthnrv,  Aux,*  25; 
ScJrttltbriilffe,  Aiix.,  3.90;  ftppn<?<?T,  AfiJt, 
{with  prev,  eontti.  ennst.  Tj,  M's  Mrs. 
Frank  Dniry,  :Mrs.  Jnsrtn  Pronty,  M'm 
ElU  Tucker,  MiJ^pi  L.  E-Itth  Cnrtfs,  MIsa 
Itertha  Smith,  Miiii  Envah<>th  Uacon), 
12  02,  Prim.  Dent.,  ».  S.,  10.38,  Mr«,  E. 
W.  Norwood'!!  rijw«,  2;  Rotton,  Anx,, 
13;  UsbrMcft,  Aui.,  Ifi;  Warren,  Aiut., 
UM;    Webster,  Aux.»  53.47;  W^stboro, 


Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  6;  Westminster,  Auz.,  60; 
Worcester,  Adams  Sq.  Aux.,  8,  Immau- 
uel  Ch.,  Aax.f  7.25,  C,  E.  See,  3,  Park 
Ch.,  E.  C.  D.  Band,  3^,  Aux.,  60  cts.. 
Piedmont  Ch.,  Aux.,  242^,  Plymouth 
Ch.,  Aux.,  15^,  Prim.I>ept.,  8.  S.,3.26, 1,395  98 

Total,       9,915^ 

LEOAOnBB. 

Newton,— IjegMj  of  Mrs.  Josephine  E. 
Boylston,  Lacia  £.  Aoryansen,  Ex'trlx,  1,000  00 

Sprwafleld.'-Legwij  of  Mrs.  Rachel  C. 
Merriam,  throagh  Treasarer  of  Spring- 
field Branch,  600  00 

Woree8ter,—Lee9cj  of  Albert  Curtis  (of 
which  8,000  transferred  from  Albert 
Curtis  Fund),  8,060  00 

Worcester,— ukgAOf  of  Mrs.  Lois  R.  Hast- 
ings, George  Richardson  and  Moses  C. 
Qooduow,  £xrs.,  6,000  00 

Bnonn:  I5f#AND, 

RhodB  Islatwl  Uratwh.^Mvi.  Cliira  J* 
Hj\riie|lL*ld,  TreaB.  HriB^ol,  AuX.,  7: 
liftrriniiton,  AuJt.  (of  wh.  lUO  In  mem,  of 
MIas  Elixabetb  Joy  istuith  and  Mi 34  Kar^ 
riet  Blekuell  8mltli>,  171 ;  Central  F.ins, 
Aiix,,  19.04;  Cbepaehet,  ConiF,  cb„  lYitu, 
Dept.,  3-  fl.p  2.08,  Elm  wood  Teinnlfl,  C 
K,  Soe.,  2.60;  E^t  Providcraeo,  Cnit^ 
Ch.,  Aux.f  lli.TG;  East  Providence  and 
Sc'pkonk,  Ayx,  (cooflt.  L*  M's  Mii!.  Sarah 
E,  Ellis,  .Mrs.  L.  Z,  Ferris).  GO;  KiURS- 
ton.  Auk.,  3LT0;  Kfiif»hUville,  C.  E.  Soc„ 
1;  F€:a£»o  Dale,  Anx.,  126;  Pawlncket, 
Pawtucket  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wb.  75  const^ 
L.  M's  Mis«  Elfia  French,  Mrfl.  Frank 
Leonard,  Mrs.  Will  lain  E.  Wilson),  iafl,25, 
Y.  L.  M.  C.{of  wh,  fiO  const.  L-  M'h  Mrs. 
Walter  Perry,  Allss  Ethel  Pcrvcat),  100, 
llnppy  Workers  (of  w  h.  Sfi  const.  L,  M, 
MiJ*.  Mar^afet  R-  Cole),  35,  Weekly  Off., 
UtO.,  a.  S.,  23.75,  C.  E.  Soo.,  15,  rtoldeu 
Iloil  Circle,  20,  CradJo  Roll,  U,  Park  PL 
Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wb,  3Jrf>  Mem.  Ofl.)*  45  W, 
C.  E,  Socs.,  10.  Cradle  Roll,  7.  Taraus 
Soc.,5,  Prim.  Dept.,  S.  8.,  3;  Tiverton, 
A  UK.,  0-25;  Woonaocket,  Mrs.  Sherman 
T.  Stiles,  10;  Weilcrly,  Y.  F.  M,  C,  2J, 
FrovldencB  Beneflccnt  Cli.,  rtnp;;?  Hees, 
10,  Central  Ch-,  Aux.  (Weekly  Off.,  340) 
445;  Wilkinson,  M.  C ,  10,  Cradle  lUiU, 
4.50,  A  ^ift  (Mem.  Off.),  13^  North  Ch.* 
Auk.  (of  wh.  25  const,  L.  M.  Mrs.  Ella  L. 
Henrlk«onl,  42,  Jr.  C,  E.  Soc,  5,  PIf* 
mouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  33,  Bnu.  of  Cov.,  30, 
Mornlne  Stfirs,  60,  Pncriiu  Cb.,  Aux., 
m*5,  C.  EL  Eoc.t  17,75,  Union  Ch.,  Y.  L., 
8.05,  1,702  83 

Total,       1,702  83 

^ii^«rti  Conn,  ftiWTteft.— Miss  Maty  L 
fjDckwood.  TiTHS.  Colnhestar,  Anx., 
Th.  Off,,  27.^0;  Omton,  B.  3.  «J4;  LvmC, 
Mr*i,  Matson't  S.  S,  CIa^^s.  5;  New  Lon- 
don, Fintt  Ch..  Ar»T.,  m,29,  Betwnd  €li., 
A  Friend,  srW;  Nnnrirh,  Rroadwav  €h., 
Y,  P.  iTn^on,  in.  St  i^mil  Ch.,  Th.  Oif-.l?,  406  93 

Ilfirtf&rd  Brmtrh.  —  Mrfi.  M.  Brndford 
Pcott,  Treas.  Urijitol,  Anx.,  58,33*  -Ir  V., 
K.  ftoc..  15;  Rurlfn^ton,  Anx„  12;  Col- 
llnnTlIK  Aux,,  51  .fS.  M,  C,  20.  Cradle 
Roll,  5.70,  S.  B„  6:  Colomhla,  Anx.,  «fi; 
Eaut  Hartford,  Anx.,  37.10,  Renl  Work- 
era  M.  C,  20;  Enut  Windsor,  Anx„  36; 
EntVeld,  Aux.,  e,  Oleanori  M.  C,  SMj 
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Aux.,  100,  M.  a, 25;  Granbf,  Auk.^M.25: 
Hartforct,  Anylmn  Hill  CU.,  Mri.  C,  M. 
StoHli,  ^1  i^t^B-  C,  U.  D«vlioii,  ^f  Fiu-m- 
In^tan  Are  €h.,  Cmdle  RoH^  l*  Flint 
Ch.,  Prim,  S.  9.  ClftM,  B,  FonrUv  Cb-, 
Auii..  Ifi.TIK  Dau.  of  Gov.,  2GJK;  Qlen- 
waoa>«fr.  €.  E.  Boc,,  1.2&,  Welborsfleld 
Ave^  €b.,  Aiix.f  SOJfi;  Kotiflliigt4]nf  Auk,, 
rtM,  Dau.  of  Cov,,  15,  End.  M.  €.>  13; 
MAticboster,  8«oot)d  Cb.,  15  M;  New 
liritAlo,  First  €b,,  Cradlo  Roll,  IM, 
Soutb  Cli.i  Au£.  <of  wh.  25  hy  Miha  Jau«i 
E.  Ca»fl  tA  canfl.  L,  M.  Miaa  E.  Gertrurle 
Rogers),  09,37,  Omdle  BfiU,  &.50,  Y.  W. 
Ch,  L«iM^ue,  ISi  Kewltif^^n,  Aus.*  T4, 
M,  C,  5 JO;  Flivlnviile,  Dau.  of  Cot.^ 
IRJM);  Fnqiionock.  Aux.*  £0.35,  Che«rfql 
Olrijrft  M.  C,  I6,a0,  Cradle  Eoll,  3,  C.  E. 
Soc.,9;  HockviUo,  Am.,  GO;  Rucky  Htll, 
Atix.,  lA;  SliaAbiirf «  A  hie.,  30.50 ;  Soioert, 
AUE.,  t&,^\  SoixtbCciyeutry,  A  ox.,  13.60; 
Boath  Glutonbur^r,  Auie,,  10;  Sotitb 
|ifft£kOll««l«r,  Aitx.,  Ti;  SoiUb  Wlnilftor, 
IL  C  A;  Siimebl,  A u%.»  101.25;  Talcott^ 
rtllOi  AtiK„  M,  Dau.  of  Caf^.,  '^%  Jr,  C  E. 
Boo*,  0<4S;  Terry rillf^t  Aux.,  3A.30,  Dau. 
<tr  OOV.,  B;  ToUaml,  Aux.,  27.36;  Union* 
viHOt  Aux*,  l.t&;  Vernon  Centre,  Aux, 
(vrlth  ptev.  oontrl.  con  it.  L.  M.  MIm  S. 
a.  Bumr).  11.60;  West  HiLftlyrd,  An*., 
0,  Jr.  Aux,f  ^.  ^.  C,  fi,!Ki;  WetheraacM, 
Aux.t  1^!  Wliidion  Anx.,  m.*a,  M.  C, 
0.fl&,  CriMlla  HoU,  4.7&;  WJndior  IiO<c)ct, 
Am.,  titf,  |,TSa  65 

JV«ii7  JVaiMJi  Brnfu^JI.— Mias  ilulUTwlniag, 
Treaa.  Biilbany  Auk.,  B;  is^thlebeta, 
Jr.  1\  K.  S0ti.,.'^i  Branfurtl.  Aux.,  11^: 
nrini;f>iv>rt.  UUr«l  Cli.,  S.  R.,  t.Hk  Or*- 
dl«  Hon.  SM,  0.  E,  E^kK;.,  lO.Ja,.  Fu-k  Eu 
Ch  ,  FulU  M«ni.  C,  Ui  Rrldfreirater, 
Am.,  IT  JO  I  HrookAeld  CpiiIfp,  Aax^3; 
C«ntr»bmcik,  C,  E.  &£«.,  l&;  Oi«*t«rt 
FrUo.  9,  S.,  Ei,  KinfC*  I>i^u.,  30  cta. ;  CaJe> 
bf^k,  M,  a,  fO,  C.  E-  So<„  4;  C^mwalt, 
nrat  Gh,,  a  IL  £kh^.,  10;  Cromif«U» 
Anx.,  4IU  Cradl«  Roll,  16.«5;  Dwn 
Rlr«r,  Ans.,  10;  Xut  Haren,  &.  B.,30; 
fcinx,  0.  K.  Soik,  10;  Gt^ftlif'n.  Jr.  C.  &. 
»*»«*,  *(  On«NVl«|i.  Second  Cb.,  R.  of 

u,  «m  a  «L  &jaf7attiif^>4.  mm  ci»., 

Aqx^  m  UtoUlvld.  A,wi«t  M,95;   Xe- 


It  ,^*<»..  i;  NarLba«14  &  iTliw.,  Ut; 

Aai.,»  It^  Sbarim.  B.  ti.,  fC  c  fc  8m» 
tt;   iwitt  KrtUh\«    Aax.«  %Mi  iovtfc 


Osdensbare,  Jr.  C^  E.  S4)c.,  12, SO;  Oiw^ 
CO,  Coni:.  dh.,  3.10;  B«neca  Fikll»f  Aux., 
T;  BytB^UBfir  Flymobib  Cb.,  4.50;  Bcbe^ 
cectad^,  Aux.,  35;  Utica,  Flyrnontbl^b^ 
AnX,,  10;  WalU>ii,  Cradkt  Rull,  4;  Wat^ 
tertowti,  Eininarmel  Coiiii:.  Cb.,  Jr.  C.  E> 
Boc.f  15;  WellftvUle,  Aux.,  5,55;  Weil 
Gmton,  Feuny  Qatberera,  X  liesa  ex- 
pen«ei,  fl0.io,  im  m 

PBILADBLPBIA   UKAKDH, 

/'iiilcule^pAto  ifrctni^A,— Mlfl«  Emnia  FlA- 
veU,  Treaa,  J&.  a*  Woabtottoji,  Firtl 
Cb.,  MlMion  Club,  124,  C.  E,  Soi^,  10,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soe.,  a,  Frim.  Dent..  8.  S.,  4,58,  Mt, 
FloaaanI  Ob.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  »,25,  Flltli 
Cb.,  Jr.  C.  E>  Soc,  3;  F7a.,  Davtotia,  G^ 
E.  Soc,  4,  Jr.  €.  E.  Soe.,  2.10;  J^.  /., 
Bound  Urook,  Aux.t  30,  Jr.  C  E.  Soc,, 
5.60;  Cbatbam,  SUnley  Cb,,  Aux,,  7.13 j 
EaiilOraiife,  First  Cb.,  Aui:.p«S.f*?,I.3fdl» 
Guild  and  Twinkling  3iari,  05,  Cradle 
Roll.  30,  "frinity  Cb.,  Anx.,  31.50;  Ji^t^ef 
CitT,  First  Ch.,  Ani..  40,  Tabertiacle  Cb., 
Aux.,  IJ5;  Montciair,  Aitx.,  291,  Y.  W. 
M.Soc.,  HO,  S.  S.,  H.5G;  Hon  tf  I  Air,  Op- 
per,  C.  E,  Soc.,  10,  Jr.  C  E.  Soc,  10; 
Kewarit,  Bellevtlle  Ave.  Cb.,  M.  B.,  69, 
KuUer,  Anx.,  TJ^;OranKd  Vallef*  Aox^ 
81.13,  Y.  L.  M.  B.,  maC;  Paaaalc,  Jr.  G. 

f^  3oc„  15^  Faterson,  Aux.,  ^;  Plain* 
eld,  C.  K,  Sc*c.,  10,  Cradle  Roll,  7 ;  Weai- 
fleld,  AttX<,  100.30.  Mlti.Cb.  Leai^ue  and 
Cradle  Roll,  4i.0O;  Pa.,  Oenuantown, 
Kewlma  Guild,  1^.10.  Jr.  N^eealm^  Guild, 
16;  Fhiladclpbia,  Aux.  (of  wb.  50  con»t. 
L.  M'a  Mn.  Elii»betb  A.  Frj,  Mr».  SaT« 
M.  GieveV  IJS..  Snow  Flakes  M.  C,  K; 
Fa*.  Fall  Cb^  Anx.  (of  vrb.  25  coast.  L. 
M,  Hf«.  MA17  Jewell  K^o»ley>,3IT ;  Hem- 
dast  Aox^T  31    t<e«  expenKs,  4it  1,4K  T? 

Total,       1.486  n 
puma  V  LTAjriA. 
GarMCJiloim.— Mrs.  Le  BofatilUer,  50  00 

TOUl,  50« 

LBOAOT. 

Jk  a,  ITasMiwton.— Legacy  of'  Mn. 
Martha  8.  Pomeroy,  Aux.,  First  Ch. 


Wasbiufton,  D.  C,  tbronsh  Treasurer 
of  Pbiladelphla  Rrancb, 

IOWA. 

igw—.— Mra.  W.  M.  Carrer, 


600  01 


T»lal,      S,mi«       ir«Mo.-ArriMid, 


n/MUDA. 


l^mblie^  A«Jt^  «^^  I , 

M^i  ««itaK  Ftfit  1%^  Amx«  «;  hbk. 
^  ANfc%,  |>[  t>«^ttyv|««.  Aam.,  04 
imI^mvk  Any  ,  U;  1ClMl»^Krt  <»^ 

H^,,»i  ri«^4ii«,  A*«,  u,  m^rmtmm. 

A^^  .  (i^,    \#iw  \0*i^  Ma»kkttaMX£ 


ifcrpaoC-C  B.  Soe.,  Female 


Gifts  for  Special 
Taiiety  Aoeosa^ 


500 

.^_ 

Total, 

501 

101 

Tbtal, 

Ti 

B^-,^ 

_ 

Toial. 

Mn 

IMAM 

Toial,  |SM6«i« 

BOARD  O 


mPACIFI 


^^Kz 


Afllulll 
GUd  2tt€^  to  tfie  Virgin  mildl 
Hail  MAirt  fun  of  grace,  thy  cliiU 
The  Son  of  God  iluJl  bei 
Ring  out  o^er  land  and  aea 
GU  bdlsl  aU  hall  I 


O  Babe  new  bom 
This  happy  mom, 
O  Flower  of  thom 

Aflhaill 
Wt  sine  with  radiant  Gabriel 
All  hau  to  our  TminantirU 


INDIA. 
REPORT  OF  MISS  MARY  PERKINS. 

BIBLE   women's    WORK. 

We  close  the  year  with  grateful  hearts  because  of  the  manifest  presence 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  midst  during  the  past  months,  as  shown  in  the  qui< 
ened  spiritual  life  of  the  Bible  women,  and  in  the  deep  interest  evinced 
Hindu  women  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

I  have  never  before  seen  in  India  such  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Hir 
women  to  hear  and  receive  the  Word.  During  one  of  my  visits  to  a  cert; 
Hindu  home,  as  the  Word  was  taught,  a  woman  said  more  than  once  w 
emphasis,  "What  you  say  is  the  truth."  Another  woman  who  was  prese 
as  we  spoke  of  the  joys  of  heaven  and  of  the  mansion  which  the  Lord  Jei 
had  gone  to  prepare  for  his  disciples,  interrupted  by  asking,  **  Oh  !  how  c 
I  get  there?" 

One  of  our  readers,  a  widow,*  has,  we  believe,  become  a  Christian.  S 
attends  the  church  services  occasionally,  and  would  do  so  more  frequen 
did  she  not  fear  the  opposition  of  relatives. 

She  has  confessed  Christ  in  her  home  in  various  ways,  although  per 
cuted  for  so  doing.  She  refuses  to  pay  vows  or  offer  sacrifices  to  idols,  a 
she  recently  told  a  sunniyasi  (a  religious  mendicant)  that  she  was  a  Chr 
lian,  and  could  not  pay  tribute  to  him ;  but  she  still  lacks  the  one  thi 
needful,  viz.,  courage  to  forsake  all  and  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  despis 
eect*  A  mother  of  one  of  the  readers  has  been  so  touched  by  the  truth 
•express  a  wish  that  the  male  members  of  her  household  would  accc 
jtlaiilty,  so  that  she  might  become  an  open  follower. 

(575) 
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A  recent  incident  shows  how  God  is  blessing  even  seed  sown  by  the  way- 
side. One  of  the  Bible  women  was  preaching  in  a  rich  Hindu  home  in 
Tirumangalam  where  a  shepherd  woman  was  at  work  ;  the  shepherd  woman 
overheard  the  teaching,  and  remarked  that  it  was  good,  but  that  she  had  no 
time  to  listen  to  preaching.  '  The  Bible  woman  told  her  that  she  would 
teach  her  a  verse  tliat  she  might  repeat  while  at  work ;  the  verse  was,  **  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

The  shepherd  woman's  home  is  in  an  adjacent  village.  A  few  days  ago 
the  Bible  woman,  while  touring  in  the  villages,  chanced  to  stop  at  this  vil- 
lage, and  in  the  .crowd  which  gathered  to  hear  the  preaching  was  this  poor 
working  woman. 

When  the  Bible  woman  questioned  her,  she  replied  that  she  not  only 
repeated  the  verse  very  often  herself,  but  that  she  had  taught  it  to  ten  other 
women.  Since  the  recent  riots  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Shanars  of  Tirumangalam  toward  Christianity  ;  formerly  tiiey  were 
very  unapproachable,  but  for  the  past  few  months  they  have  opened  their 
hearts  and  doors  to  us.  At  this  crisis  the  Bible  women  have  been  a  very 
useful  factor  in  spreading  the  gospel  message  among  them,  as  they  have 
access  to  their  homes,  where  pastor  and  catechist  cannot  go. 

They  have  preached  almost  daily  in  these  homes,  with  the  result  that  tlie 
women  seem  willing  and  eager  to  have  the  claims  of  the  gospel  pressed 
upon  them,  and  many  of  them  have  expressed  themselves  as  desirous  of 
becoming  Christians.  A  number  of  these  women  with  their  children 
have  attended  the  church  services,  and  have  seemed  impressed  ;  several  of 
the  Shanar  readers  come  to  the  bungalow  to  learn  to  sew,  and  we  have 
had  an  accession  of  twelve  Shanar  children  to  the    Girls'  Hindu   Scliool. 

We  rejoice  that  the  Bible  women  are  being  used  at  this  time  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  among  this  people. 
When  the  men  of  the  caste  are  ready  to  embrace  Christianity,  which  we 
trust  may  be  soon,  they  will  find  no  hindrance  in  their  women. 


TURKEY. 
LETTER  FROM  MRS.  T.  A.  BALDWIN. 
OiTR  closing  exercises  this  year  were  of  more  thnn  usual  interest.  Com- 
mencement on  the  fourth  of  July,  kindergarten  entertainment  on  the  ninth, 
and  public  exercises  ul  the  Orphanage  on  the  twelfth.  There  were  four 
j^radiiates  from  tlie  regiilifr  scliool :  Rebecca,  who  %vent  to  vSmvrna  and  took 
the  kimd£^U||^fl|aa^^^^^rthis  List  year  has  done  ^ood  work  with 
i^ie  a^d^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Ki|^Gptcm)jcr|  taking  Beatrice's  place  in 
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the  Orphanage.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  Beatrice,  but  when  she  marries  and 
goes  to  her  new  home  in  another  city,  who  knows  what  a  center  of  influence 
she  may  be  tliere ! 

Manaim  is  another  graduate  from  Banderma,  whose  father  and  mother 
came  a  two  days*  journey  to  see  her  graduate.  She  is  an  only  daughter,  and 
the  joy  of  these  simple  people  was  very  touching.  Manaim  we  shall  now 
take  for  a  second  assistant  in  our  regular  school,  as  the  work  has  been  too 
heavy  for  Miss  Rebecca  this  past  year.  Manaim  gives  excellent  promise  of 
being  a  good  teacher. 

Another  one  is  Eunice,,  sister  of  our  kindergarten  teacher.  We  have 
offered  her  the  position  ot  helper  to  her  sister.  The  fourth  graduate, 
Aroostiag-Zenus,  is  a  Gregorian  girl — the  first  non-Protestant  graduate  in 
all  these  years.  She  is  a  most  conscientious,  faithful  girl,  and  much  good 
seed  has  been  sown.  Let  us  hope  for  the  abundant  harvest  some  day.  Slie 
will  return  to  the  school  in  the  fall  to  finish  one  or  two  English  studies,  as 
she  began  this  language  later  than  the  others.  It  seemed  too  bad  to  keep 
her  waiting  to  graduate  with  the  next  class,  for  she  had  finished  the  majority 
of  the  lessons  of  the  Senior  Class. 

From  the  kindergarten  there  were  three  graduates,  and  their  little  diplomas 
meant  as  much  to  them  as  the  older  girls'  to  them.  The  four  books  sent  by 
some  young  ladies — one  to  each  graduate — were  a  delightful  surprise.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  girls  have  been  remembered  in  this  way,  and  they  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  kindness  as  well  as  pleased  with  the  present  itself. 

Pray  that  all  our  girls  may  declare  the  message  of  *'  salvation  through 
Faith." 


MICRONESIA. 
LETTER  FROM  MISS  LOUISE  E.  WILSON. 

KusAiE,  C.  I.,  August  4,  1900. 
We  little  thought  two  months  ago  that  August  would  be  here  and  we 
would  still  be  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  outside  world.  This 
IS  the  longest  length  of  time  the  missionaries  have  been  left  without  provisions 
since  the  e-nrly  diiys.  We  do  not  understand  this  delay.  We  wonder  and 
wonder  and  wonder  why  a  ship  does  not  come  to  us.  We  are  getting  so 
hiinjifry  for  the  letters  that  do  not  come  !  Just  think,  I  have  not  had  a  letter 
or  even  a  newspaper  dated  1900.  Mr.  Walkup  came  here  May  14th  from 
theGiniert  Islands,  where  he  had  been  since  January,  so  the  mail  he  brought 
us  w^s  ratlicr  ol<l,  hut  was  very  thankfully  received.  A  letter  from  you  was 
exactly  a  year  old. 
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Our  storeroom  is  beginning  to  look  very  bare,  and  would  look  more  so  if 
we  had  not  bought  some  extra  provisions  of  the  Rifes  before  they  went 
home.  We  are  using  our  last  tin  of  kerosene,  and  last  week  we  began  on 
our  last  fifty  pounds  of  flour.  A  great  many  of  our  groceries  have  entirely 
given  out,  but  we  will  still  get  along  for  a  few  weeks  and  not  be  hungry. 

If  the  ship  holds  off  for  a  month  longer  it  will  be  rather  serious  for  our 
school,  with  so  many  mouths  to  feed  and  only  a  small  number  of  demijoims 
of  rice  left  in  the  house  in  way  of  food  for  them.  [The  Queen  of  the  bfei, 
with  supplies  on  board,  left  San  Francisco  July  26th,  and  was  expected  to 
reach  Kusaie  about  the  middle  of  September.— Ed.] 

We  have  been  blessed  in  having  a  very  bountiful  breadfruit  crop ;  odier- 
wise  I  do  not  know  how  we  would  have  managed  to  fill  so  many  mcHilbt. 
But  now  the  breadfruit  is  almost  gone  and  we  will  have  to  depend  on 
bananas,  and  trust  that  our  trade  goods  will  hold  out  to  buy  them  with. 

There  has  been  less  rain  this  year  than  any  since  I  first  came  here.  The 
Kusaiens  say  they  cannot  remember  having  had  one  like  it  before.  We  tliink 
it  was  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  that 
we  had  so  much  sickness  in  our  school.  We  had  two  serious  cases  of  dysen- 
tery in  our  house.  One  after  a  long  illness  recovered.  The  other  died 
inside  of  a  week.  A  number  of  others  might  have  proved  serious  if  they  had 
not  been  taken  in  hand  when  the  first  symptoms  appeared.  Those  were 
anxious  days,  especially  as  we  knew  we  did  not  have  sufficient  medicine  of 
the  proper  kind  in  the  mission  to  hold  the  disease  in  check  if  many  more 
were  affiicted  with  it. 

A  small  island  to  the  west  of  us  reported  seventeen  deaths  in  a  short  time 
from  the  same  cause.  Three  children  belonging  to  the  married  people  in 
Mr.  Channon's  school  died  about  the  same  time.  The  last  few  months 
everybody  has  kept  well,  and  we  have  been  free  from  the  cares  of  sickness. 
A  few  cases  of  chicken-pox  broke  out  several  weeks  ago,  probably  to  remind 
us  that  there  was  still  such  a  thing  as  sickness  in  the  world  and  we  could  not 
always  be  free  from  it. 

The  influenza  has  begun  amongst  the  Kusaiens,  and  the  only  thing  to 
expect  is  that  we  will  have  it  in  a  few  days.  Then  we  will  have  a  barking 
time! 

August  Jth. — The  time  has  come  to  close  our  mail.  I  have  sent  letters  to 
you  several  times  through  the  year  by  chance  vessels,  which  I  hope  you  have 
received.  This  will  be  a  good  chance  to  send  letters  back  to  me,  as  this 
Captain  Melander's  home  Is  here  Jit  Kmate.  With  k>ve  to  jrourself  and  all 
the  ladies  of  the^ 

L0UI8B  £.  Wilson. 


OARD  OF  THE  INTCRIO 


Noell 
Let  heathen  nattoni  rise  and  lee 
Who  lies  in  ycxidef  cot  of  tree 

Ye  happy  bells  ring  low* 
Now  let  a  tureling  world  adore 
This  child  upon  the  staUe  floor. 


Ring  softt  ring  low. 
And  with  the  lowing  cattle. 
The  holy  Benedidte  8ay» 

Noell  Noell 
God  with  us,  our  TmmanueU 
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CHINA. 

FROM  MISS  MARY  H.   PORTER. 

(Taken,  by  permission,  from  letters  to  her  brother,  Mr.  James  Porter.) 

Tientsin,  August  17,  1900. 
After  a  summer  of  mild  heat  and  little  rain,  we  have  had  a  week  of  very 
high  temperature  and  many  showers.  We  have  lived  in  a  steam  bath. 
The  men  and  nurses  just  from  a  campaign  in  Manila  say  they  have  never 
experienced  such  heat.  We  have  many  times,  and  always  regard  these 
August  days  as  the  most  trying  of  the  season.  This  morning  we  have  had 
a  cool  rain,  and  may  well  hope  that  it  marks  the  change  to  autumn  weather, 
whichi  according  to  the  Chinese  calendar,  is  due.     We  have  suffered  more 
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from  the  heat  because  of  the  increased  anxiety  for  the  Allies,  on  their  way 
to  Peking,  than  from  any  personal  discomfort.  The  march  must  have  been  a 
terrible  one,  but  they  are  there,  and  we  hear  of  Japanese  already  within  the 
city.  Within  twenty-four  hours  we  and  all  the  world  should  have  explicit 
tidings.  We  wait  in  confident  hope,  for  already  we  have  the  most  cheering 
message  from  a  London  Times*  correspondent,  who  is  among  the  besieged, 
**  Health  of  the  families  exceptionally  good."  When  and  how  they  can 
come  to  us,  and,  especially,  how  they  can  care  for  the  large  number  of 
Chinese  who  are  with  them,  we  cannot  forecast,  but  they  will  be  released 
and  we  shall  welcome  them  I     That  is  enough  for  to-day  I 

I  have  secured  a  large  vacant  house  belonging  to  the  London  Mission  in 
which  to  give  quarters  to  those  who  cannot  be  provided  for  in  our  compound. 
We  have  but  two  houses  here.  The  one  which  Rev.  Arthur  Smith  built 
was  burned  by  shells,  and  the  treasurer's  large  one  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  fourteenth  regiment  and  those  in  charge  of  commissary  department. 
The  fine  band  of  one  of  the  cavalry  regiments  is  camped  in  our  back  yard, 
and  the  Red  Cross  have  their  headquarters  here.  They  aid  us  in  many 
small  ways,  and  give  us  a  feeling  of  security  from  the  insolent  demands  of 
the  French  soldiers,  which  annoy  some  of  our  neighbors, — these  brave  men 
who  are  dying  for  the  rescue  of  those  we  love.  It  is  hard  to  be  so  outraged 
with  them  as  we  are  for  their  conduct  here.  The  United  States  men  are 
not  without  fault,  but  the  Chinese  universally  regard  them  as  far  more  kindly 
than  the  others.  We  have  to  go  ourselves  with  our  servants  if  we  send 
them  on  the  street,  lest  they  be  impressed  for  coolie  work.  In  some  places 
a  written  pass  will  answer,  but  in  others  only  the  presence  of  a  foreigner. 
One  of  our  English  neighbors  had  two  loads  of  ice  taken  from  his  servant 
yesterday.  The  French  soldiers  tore  up  the  man's  pass  and  forced  him  to 
carry  his  first  load  to  their  quarters ;  he  went  patiently  back,  and  the  second 
load  was  two  thirds  of  it  filched  away  by  the  soldiers,  who  broke  oflf  piece 
after  piece  with  their  bayonets.  The  frightened  man  was  only  too  glad  that 
they  were  not  used  upon  himself.     This  is  war  tzmq! 

I  went  over  to  the  General  Hospital  yesterday  and  met  most  of  the  nurses. 
They  are  interesting  women.  You  can  imagine  with  what  almost  envious 
eyes  I  looked  upon  a  clean  ward.  I  really  suffered  more  from  the  unsanitary 
condition  of  ours  in  Pang-Chuang  than  from  any  other  external  thing  in  the 
work.  Yesterday  the  airy  rooms  were  spotlessly  neat,  and  the  poor,  wan 
faces  clean,  and  the  bedding  immaculate. 

I  do  not  begin  to  plan  for  the  future;  Henry  (Rev.  Henry  Porter,  M.D.) 
is  worn  and  needs  change.  I  want  him  to  go  as  soon  as  he  can  be  spared. 
I  shall  he  glad  to  stay  if  there  is  work  which  needs  me,  as  I  am  remarkably 
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well  for  the  end  of  the  hot  season ;  but  there  will  be  room  for  only  a  small 
force  in  the  few  available  places  in  the  mission,  and  I  shall  yield  mine  to 
some  one  who  has  not  been  out  so  long,  if  it  seems  the  truest  kindness. 
Many  have  been  almost  forced  home  by  the  circumstances.  It  may  easily 
he  very  selfish  to  insist  on  staying,  since  the  number  who  can  profitably  do 
so  must  be  limited.  One  wants  to  stay  to  gather  up  the  things  which 
remain. 


LETTER  FROM  MISS  GRACE  WYCKOFF. 

Peking,  June  15,  1900. 

My  dear  Miss  Pollock:  Little  did  I  think  nine  months  ago,  when  all 
was  uncertain  in  our  own  province  of  Shantung,  that  just  on  the  close  of 
our  mission  meeting  in  Tung-cho  we  should  be  almost  in  siege  in  this 
city.  Still  less  could  I  believe  that  such  anarchy  would  prevail,  and  that 
such  works  of  evil  would  be  done  under  the  clear  heavens — and  we  in  the 
midst  of  it ! 

How  can  I  begin  the  story !  This  morning  all  hearts  are  a  little  lighter 
because  of  word  from  Tientsin,  and  also  because  of  word  from  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  are  coming  to  our  relief.  Yesterday  how  we  did  pray, 
for  danger  seemed  very  near.  We  are  sure  God  is  on  our  side.  The  ques- 
tion now  for  us  is,  how  are  we  best  to  glorify  God,  by  living  or  dying? 
There  are  seventy  Americans  in  this  Methodist  yard,  including  children. 
Of  this  large  number  of  missionaries  there  is  not  one  who  is  afraid  to  die, 
or  one  who  is  unwilling  to  give  up  his  life  at  this  time  "  if  it  be  His  sweet 
will."  When,  however,  burning  or  wholesale  massacre  stares  one  in  the 
face,  the  flesh  seems  weak. 

My  sister  and  I,  in  company  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  left  Pang-Chuang 
May  8th,  and  in  due  time  arrived  in  safety  at  Tung-cho,  waiting  for  tht 
annual  meeting  of  our  North  China  Mission.  It  had  occurred  to  me  that, 
masmuch  as  peace  reigned  again  with  us,  the  Boxers  might  move  north, 
and  even  when  we  left  there  were  rumors  of  unrest  and  ugly  forebodings. 
The  schoolgirls  begged  me  not  to  go  north.  They  said,  "  We  are  so  afraid 
you  won't  be  able  to  come  back." 

The  mission  meeting  at  Tung-cho  passed  oflf  most  pleasantly,  and  the  past 
and  present  experiences  of  the  church  and  the  native  Christians  drew  both 
foreign  and  native  workers  into  a  very  warm  and  tender  relation,  and  Chris- 
tian fellowship  was  peculiarly  sweet.  During  these  days  terrible  stories  came 
from  Peking,  Tung-cho  and  Pao-ting-fu  outstations  of  burning  of  Chris- 
tians* homes,  of  plundering  and  even  murder  of  some,  and  threats  to  con- 
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tinue  till  all  foreigners  and  their  followers  should  be  exterminated.  The 
college  premises  at  Tung-cho  were  threatened.  To  go  seemed  like  invit- 
ing utter  destruction ;  to  remain  might  mean  los$  of  life  as  well.  On  the 
7th  of  June  it  was  decided  that  all  should  start  early  the  next  morning  for 
Peking  in  carts  sent  down  for  us.  We  could  get  no  guard,  but  about  3 
A.  M.  the  next  morning  fourteen  carts  started  from  the  college.  Oh,  those 
beautiful  buildings, — the  college  building,  with  all  its  conveniences  and 
equipments,  and  the  four  two-story  dwelling  houses!  We  did  pray  that 
they  might  stand  unmolested,  but  it  was  only  two  days  before  we  heard 
of  the  pillaging,  and  then  of  the  fires  and  the  pulling  down  of  standing 
walls.  Now  all  buildings  both  in  the  city  of  Tung-cho  and  in  the  college 
premises  are  in  utter  ruin,  and  the  work  of  all  these  years  seems — gone. 

What  is  true  of  Tung-cho  is  true,  or  soon  will  be  true,  of  the  premises 
of  all  mission  work  in  this  city  except  the  Methodist  compound,  where 
we  are  being  guarded.  Of  our  escape  it  is  still  too  early  to  say,  but  after 
these  few  nights  of  God's  protecting  and  preserving  care  we  believe  our 
lives  and  this  property  will  be  preserved. 

There  is  one  young  man  who  graduated  from  the  Theological  Seminary 
in  Tung-cho  this  year.  He  was  seized  by  the  Boxers,  and  his  wife  and 
baby  together  with  another  young  girl  escaped  for  a  time  together.  Then 
they  were  obliged  to  separate,  and  the  report  is  that  the  young  wife  was 
found  dead  on  the  streets ;  the  young  man  came  here  after  two  days,  having 
gotten  free  from  his  enemies.  (This  young  woman  after  four  days  has  come 
to  light,  and  her  husband  is  so  happy.)  We  hear  to-day  of  general  mas- 
sacre in  the  southern  city.  China  seems  doomed.  The  Chinese  say  "  the 
favor  of  Heaven  has  left  the  present  dynasty,*'  and  it  certainly  looks  so,  but 
God  has  some  other  plan  for  this  empire  and  for  this  people. 

All  hearts  are  very  sore  over  the  terrible  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
and  the  awful  destruction  of  property.  Still  our  hearts  are  so  strong  and  so 
full  of  peace,  and  so  confident  that  good  is  to  come  out  of  this  evil,  and  that 
the  prayer  which  all  Christians  are  praying,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  is  to  be 
answered  even  in  China.  While  buildings  and  property  and  earthly  posses- 
sions are  all  gone  for  the  Tung-cho  and  Peking  friends,  we  have  daily 
proof  that  some  of  their  work  is  to  stand  the  test  of  fire.  I  think  this 
assurance  is  that  which  brings  greatest  joy  and  comfort  to  us  now.  We 
know  there  are  many  Christians  who  will  prove  to  be  pure  gold,  and  for 
this  we  are  most  thankful. 

/une  i8th. — ^T  have  been  several  days  writing  this  letter.  We  are  still 
safe,  and  our  defences  are  being  made  stronger  every  day.  Our  soldiers 
have  not  come,  and  messengers  fail  to  reach  them.     One  man  who  went  a 
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few  days  ago  and  returned  is  going  again.  During  the  Tung-cho  revival 
one  of  the  gentlemen  asked  the  Chinese  Christians,  "  Who  of  you  are 
willing  to  die  for  Jesus?"  This  man  said,  "  I  raised  my  hand  ;  "  and  now 
this  thought  is  filling  his  mind  and  he  is  to  go  again,  taking  his  life  in 
his  hand.  Any  one  who  goes  must  be  ready  to  be  searched,  held  up, 
killed.  This  man  seems  to  be  able  to  pass  himself  for  Boxer,  repairer  of 
railroad,  beggar  or  anything  else. 

Augtist  15th. — "  Letters  go  in  ten  minutes."  By  this  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity I  cannot  finish.  Troops  arrived  yesterday  several  thousand  strong. 
What  a  day  of  deliverance  !  Thank  God  for  us ! !  *'  The  way  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect."     Pray  for  us.  .  Pray  for  all  Christians  in  our  mission ;  yea,  in  all 

China. 

¥^ 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Tuesday  evening,  October  23d,  a  large  audience  gathered  in  the  Ken- 
wood Evangelical  Church  to  hear  Dr.  Virginia  C.  Murdock,  of  China,  and 
Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  President  of  Oberlin  College.  Mrs.  Moses 
Smith,  in  introducing  Dr.  Murdock,  said :  "  Emperors  and  kings  had 
learned  in  these  latter  days  that  missionary  work  is  a  large  factor  in. the  civ- 
ilization of  the  world  ;  one  that  could  not  be  ignored."  Dr.  Murdock  said  it 
seemed  to  her  she  was  never  so  happy  in  her  life  as  when  she  returned  to 
Peking  a  year  ago.  Christian  Chinese  greeted  her  warmly  ;  carpenters  and 
masons  soon  put  her  dispensary  in  order,  and  she  had  received  nearly  four 
thousand  visits,  besides  going  to  houses,  where  she  could  treat  poor,  neglected 
women.  Now  all  was  changed  there.  She  left  for  the  annual  mission 
meeting  at  Tung-cho  feeling  somewhat  disturbed  by  rumors  of  the  Boxers, 
but  with  no  idea  that  that  was  the  end  of  her  work  for  months  to  come.  In 
two  weeks  Peking  was  shut  up,  the  missionaries  in  a  a  state  of  siege.  Dr. 
Murdock  gave  a  most  thrilling  account  of  her  arrival  in  Kalgan,  June  nth, 
where  she  expected  to  spend  the  summer,  riding  into  the  compound  through 
a  howling  mob,  and  of  her  departure  the  next  day  with  Messrs.  Williams, 
Roberts,  Sprague  and  Mrs.  Sprague  for  Mongolia.  By  way  of  Urga  and 
Kiachta  they  reached  Irkutsk,  on  the  Siberian  railway,  after  nearly  seventy 
days  in  the  desert,  and  from  there  went  on  to  St  Petersburg  by  rail, — a 
thrilling  story. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  was  introduced  as  one  who  believed  in  train- 
ing young  men  to  a  large  vision.  His  opening  words  convinced  his  hearers 
that  men  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  present  day  must  be  not  only  idealists, 
but  optimists.  '^  They  must  see  the  visions  of  God  and  of  his  plans.  An 
Englishman  once  said,  'Missionaries  are   possessed  of  moral  hysteria,  or 
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they  would  not  expect  to  Christianize  savages,  many  of  whom  can  be  no 
more  Christianized  than  rats.'  You  women  of  our  missionary  boards  arc 
the  greatest  of  optimists  ;  the  signs  of  the  times  are  with  you.  In  tlie  siege 
of  the  Legations  in  China  all  nations  worked  together, — a  promise  of  the 
unification  of  all  nations  in  the  twentieth  century,  only  seventy  days  off. 
These  are  greater  days  even  than  those  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Christianity 
is  to  control  the  vast  Orient,  and  China  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  nations.  It  may  be  the  first  industrial  power.  All  the  clianges  in 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  in  Cuba,  have  vital  relations  tp  the  coming  of  tlie 
kingdom.  We  study  the  missionary  problem  at  every  breakfast  tabic  with 
our  morning  ^newspapers.  In  China  thousands* of  native  Christians  have 
gone  bravely  to  death  rather  than  deny  Christ.  You  cannot  keep  mission- 
aries out  of  the  Sudan.  The  wishes  of  Kitchener  will  go  down  before  those 
of  our  Lord  Christ.  India  and  Africa  are  not  so  discouraging  as  our 
churches  at  home,  where  one  half  give  little  to  missions,  many  giving 
nothing." 

Mrs.  M.  J.  WiLLCOx. 

A  deeply  chastened  spirit  pervaded  the  opening  hours  of  the  meeting  on 
Wednesday.  Three  beloved  ones  of  the  Board,  each  recording  more  than 
two  decades  in  its  service,  had  during  the  year  passed  that  incident  in  a  con- 
tinuous life  which  we  call  death,  and  there  only  remained  the  memory  of 
their  good  deeds.  There  was  blessed  comfort  in  the  thought  that  their  end 
came  amid  the  peace  of  home  and  loving  ministration  of  friends.  But  con- 
cerning our  martyred  missionaries.  Miss  Rowena  Bird  and  Miss  M.  S.  Par- 
tridge, such  consolation  is  denied.  We  do  not  know — may  we  be  spared 
from  ever  knowing — the  horror  of  their  last  hours.  Words  seem  all  inade- 
quate to  measure  the  full  tide  of  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  ones  who 
mourn  these  sacred  dead.  Can  we  know  whether  the  ones  taken  or  those 
left  suffered  the  more  bitter  pangs  of  martyrdom? 

There  were  moments  durino^  the  memorial  hour  when  the  gates  seemed 
ajar.  We  might  almost  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  who  had  entered  in 
through  great  tribulation.  Nothing  has  happened  without  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  he  can  give  his  martyrs  a  triumphant  death.  Did  they  have 
a  vision  of  heaven  and  angels  when  the  Boxers  rushed  into  that  com- 
pound? ''  And  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  .  .  .  for  the  word 
of  God;  ...  and  to  them  were  given  white  robes."  "  And  Grod  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow  nor  crying,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  pain." 

Mrs.  Moses  Smith  reminded  us  that  storm  centers  change  their  base.  It 
is  Turkey  and  then  Cliina  which  absorb  our  thought.  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell 
Perry,  of  Sivas,  drew  the  picture  of  massacre  in  the  Sultan's  empire  in  1892-93, 
and  of  the  orphan  work  which  has  grown  out  of  it  with  its  glorious  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  came  from  the  siege  of  Peking,  and  the  audience 
seemed  hardly  to  breathe  during  her  vivid  recital  of  the  experience  of  fifty- 
Hve  days  in  the  beleaguered  compound,  under  shot  and  shell  by  day  by  night. 
There  seemed  a  hundred  special  interventions  of  Providence  m  circumvent- 
ing the  powers  of  darkness. 

Mrs.  a.  R.  Thain. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  opened  with  a  devotional  service  led  by 
Mrs.  Wood,  of  Nebraska,  after  which  Mrs.  Moses  Smith  called  attention  to 
the  Foreign  Reports,  which  had  been  printed  and  were  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing at  the  literature  table.  She  urged  every  one  to  read  carefully  the  pleas 
for  new  buildings,  saying,  *'It  was  to  secure  these  our  Century  Fund  of 
twenty  thousand  was  asked."  This  fund  is  not  yet  completed,  but  we 
hope  the  two  months  yet  left  of  this  nineteenth  century  will  see  it  all  gathered 
iri.  The  two  addresses  on  "Facing  the  Twentieth  Century,"  ''Abroad,"  by 
Mrs.  Ament  of  China,  *' At  Home,"  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  McLaughlin  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan,  were  pathetic  and  picturesque.  Mrs.  Ament's  description 
of  Peking  desolated,  of  missionaries  called  into  the  service  of  the  allies  to 
show  where  stern  justice  should  be  meted  out,  will  never  be  forgotton. 

Mrs.  McLaughhn  pointed  to  the  bow  of  promise  in  this  land  for  missions 
when  she  said,  "If  knowledge  is  power,  and  it  is;  if  education  and  agitation 
are  the  two  wheels  which  under  God  carry  foi-ward  great  religious  move- 
ments, then  progress  is  the  word  for  the  hour,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  it,  and  a  more  intelligent  constituency  behind  it,  the  gospel  message 
will  set  out  on  its  way  with  largely  accelerated  speed  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  new  century.  The  heart  of  the  Church  as  v  ell  ps  the  head  must  be 
enlisted.  More  than  light,  she  needs  love.  More  than  facts,  she  needs  fire ; 
the  fire  of  an  earnest  purpose,  a  lofty  enthusiasm."  Miss  Mary  Webb,  asso- 
ciate principal  of  Adana  Seminary,  Turkey,  gave  results  of  the  work  there 
which  were  quite  surprising,  making  us  feel  that  the  fun-loving  yet  lady-like 
and  Christian  girls  who  are  members  of  that  school  would  compare  well 
with  their  American  cousins.  Their  missionary  interest  and  giving  would 
be  an  example  for  our  own  young  ladies  seminaries. 

One  of  the  Secretaries  brought  a  bit  of  good  news  just  received  ;  viz.,  that 
though  the  Bridgman  School,  Tung-cho  College,  Shao-wu  and  Ing  Hok 
buildings  are  leveled  to  the  ground,  the  Pang-Chuang  compound,  with  its 
beautiful  chapel,  its  hospital,  boarding  school,  missionaries'  houses  and 
Chinese  woman's  quarters,  that  station  on  which  the  wealth  of  Mrs.  Jeremiah 
Porter's  and  Mrs.  Tank's  love  was  poured  out  is  still  intact,  and  occupied  by 
two  native  helpers  and  several  Chinese  Christians.  Also  that  Miss  Grace 
WyckoflT  and  Miss  Sheffield  had  reopened  the  Bridgman  School  in  the 
deserted  palace  of  a  Manchu  prince,  which  is  royally  furnished,  though  Box- 
ers have  been  quartered  there.  They  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  girls  whom 
Miss  Haven  would  not  leave  till  she  saw  them  thus  re-established.  Then 
she  yielded  to  the  oft-repeated  requests  of  Dr.  Mateer,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  to  put  herself  under  his  protection,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Mateer,  of  Teng- 
cho-fu.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  report,  read  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Frisbie  of  Des  Moines,  was  strong,  earnest  and  practicable.  It 
urged  the  raising  of  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  for  that  purpose 
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recommended  the  use  of  four  watchwords, — System,  CoungCt  Promp) 
and  Prayer  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Williams  ga 
telling  incident.  One  of  the  missionaries  from  the  siege  of  Peking  had  hem 
a  British  soldier  on  the  wall  call  out  to  a  comrade,  **  Billy,  do  you  'ear  thote 
bloomin'  Chinese  chargin'  backwards  as  usual?'*  ^*Let  us  not  charge  back* 
wards  to-day,"  she  said.  And  we  did  not,  for  we  voted  the  eighty  thous^tid 
as  our  aim,  and  **  resolved  to  try  to  keep  step  with  Christian  nations  in  their 
territorial  extension,  for  God  is  marching  on." 

Dr.  G.  S.  F.  Savage  was  called  out,  and  said  he  had  been  the  auditor  of 
this  Board  for  thirty  years,  and  had  seen  its  income  rise  from  about  nine 
thousand  dollars  to  eighty  thousand  (last  year).  He  thought  no  one  denned 
a  pension  so  much  as  our  Treasurer,  who  had  worked  so  fiiith fully  and  ofitn 
wearily  for  about  twenty-five  years  with  no  remuneration  but  the  gratitiide 
of  all  our  constituency.  He  added  that  when  he  contrasted  the  u  ork  of  the 
women  in  our  churches  with  that  of  the  men,  he  was  thankful  he  bebngeil 
to  the  Woman's  Board.  ■ 

In  the  afternoon  the  old  officers  were  re-elected,  with  two  or  three  additton^B 
Mrs.  Brunner  of  St.  Louis  being  added  to  the  list  of  Secretaries^     Ari  idvju^ 
tion  to  meet  at  Oberlin  in  1901    was  accepted.     Miss  Frances  BlatchfonI 
Mve  a  Bible  lesson  on  '*  The  Vision  and  The  voice,"  both  tender  and  effecttve. 
The  Daughters  of  Armenia  were  introduced  to  our  mental  vision  bv  Miss 
Eula  G.  Bates,  who  is  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  the  work  she  loves  in  flacljtfi* 
Miss  Benedict,  W.  B.  M.,  brought  our  Japanese  college  girls  before  us  lo 
vividly  that  we  felt  as  if  we  had  visited  Kobe,  and  we  were  more  grateful 
than  ever  for  the  teachers  at  whose  feet  they  have  learned  bles&ed  lessoi 
Mrs.  Moses  Smith  closed  the  service  with  a  tender  charge  of  which  the  si 
ming  up  was,  **  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Oirlst  Jesus," 

Mrs.  M.  J.  WicLcox* 
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